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Spain  is  one  agglomeration  of  mountains,  which  rise  in  every  direc- 
tion from  the  sea-coast  toward  the  interior ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  geo- 
lo^cal  construction  that  it  presents  so  great  a  variety  of  climates. 

In  the  provinces  of  Andalusia,  Murcia,  and  Valencia,  which  border  on 
the  Mf:diterranean,  the  winters  are  mild  and  genial,  and  the  summers 
long  and  hot.  In  the  northern  provinces,  which  skirt  the  Pyrenees,  the 
winters  are  cold  and  rainy,  the  springs  and  autumns  damp  and  disagree- 
able, and  the  summers  temperate.  The  provinces  situated  upon  the  great 
central  plateau  are  subject  to  great  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  the 
weather  being  very  variable  in  winter,  and  scorching  hot  in  summer. 

This  variety  of  climate  is  characterized  by  a  corresponding  variety  of 
vegetable  productions.  In  the  northern  regions  we  find  the  apple,  the 
chestnut,  and  the  cerealea;  while  in  the  southern  we  have  the  date,  the 
olive,  the  orange,  and  the  vine. 

I  left  Madrid  for  Toledo,  which  is  about  twelve  leagues  distant,  and 
still  continued  to  traverse  those  desert-like  plains  which  characterize  the 
Castiles. 

It  would  bo  some  little  consolation  to  the  traveller,  if  he  could  doze 
away  the  weary  hours  whilst  passing  through  this  uninteresting  region, 
but  the  jolting  of  the  diligence  over  a  shocking  road,  and  the  cloud  of 
dust  in  which  ne  is  enveloped,  render  this  impossible.  After  a  long  and 
weary  day's  ride,  I  beheld  in  the  distance  imperial  Toledo,  rising  from 
its  lofty  rocky  foundation,  with  its  Moorish  Alcazar  on  one  side,  and  its 
stupendous  cathedral  on  the  other,  towering  majestically  above  the  town. 
The  river  Tagus  surrounds  the  city  except  on  one  side,  and  this  approach 
is  protected  by  Moorish  fortifications,  now  crumbling  to  ruin.  After 
passing  these  fortifications,  we  ascended  a  very  steep,  winding  road,  and 
entered  the  city  through  a  magnificent  granite  gateway. 

The  origin  of  Toledo  is  lost  in  the  night  of  time.    It  was  taken  by 
the  Romans  193  B.  C,  who  were  expelled  by  the  Goths  toward  the  end 
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of  the  fifth  century.  In  714,  the  Goths  were  expelled  by  the  Moors,  and 
in  1085,  the  latter  were  driven  forth  by  the  Spaniards,  under  Alonzo  VL, 
who  took  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Toledo. 

Toledo  has  sadly  fallen  from  its  high  estate.  Yet  the  city,  and  even 
the  surrounding  country,  show  the  remains  of  prosperity  passed  away,  in 
the  numerous  ruins  of  all  ages  that  cover  the  soil. 

The  Roman,  the  Goth,  and  the  Moor,  have  alike  left  some  trace  of  their 
passage ;  but  it  remained  for  the  Spaniard  to  adorn  it  with  one  of  those 
stately  cathedrals  which  are  the  pride  and  boast  of  Spain. 

The  town  is  composed  of  an  irregular  jumble  of  narrow,  tortuous,  and 
steep  streets,  or  rather  lanes,  impracticable  for  any  thing  like  a  vehicle, 
and  the  stranger  is  obliged  to  procure  a  guide  to  conduct  him  through 
the  intricate  labyrinth. 

The  dark  Moorish  houses  have  the  appearance  of  so  many  prisons, 
and  give  to  the  place  a  gloomy  aspect,  which  is  heightened  by  the  silent 
and  deserted  streets. 

In  walking  around  this  most  picturesque  old  city,  the  antiquary  finds 
numerous  objects  to  attract  his  attention.  Here  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
and  the  Goth  are  mingled  with  those  of  the  Moor  and  Spaniard. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  towers  aloft  the  cathedral,  which  was  founded 
by  St  Ferdinand  in  1226,  and  completed  in  1492. 

The  exterior  is  imposing,  but  the  building  is  so  much  blocked  up  by 
surrounding  houses  that  a  good  view  of  it  cannot  be  obtained. 

The  interior  realized  all  my  ideas  of  the  sublime  in  Gothic  architecture. 
The  body  of  the  church  is  composed  of  five  naves,  the  arches  of  which 
are  supported  by  eighty-four  enormous  columns.  The  central  nave  is 
truly  grand,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  Upon 
the  sides  of  the  building  are  numerous  chapels,  nearly  as  large  as 
churches,  all  of  which  are  richly  adorned  with  paintings  and  sculpture. 

The  choir,  as  in  all  Spanish  churches,  occupies  the  central  nave,  but 
from  the  mode  of  its  construction,  it  does  not  mar  the  effect  so  much  as 
that  in  the  cathedral  of  Burgos.  Its  Silleria^  which  was  carved  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  is  truly  worthy  of  admiration.  Each  stall  represents 
some  passage  in  the  campaigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  the 
examination  of  these  beautiful  carvings,  which  are  authentic  records  of 
■the  costume  and  arms  of  the  age,  has  afforded  me  hours  of  pleasure. 

The  Capilla  Mayor  contains  many  objects  of  interest.  The  retahlo  of 
the  altar,  which  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  marble  and  jasper  steps,  is 
ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  painted  and  gilded  carvings,  represent- 
ing passages  from  the  life  of  our  Saviour.  Here  are  the  tombs  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Toledo,  viz. :  Alonzo  VII.,  Sancho  el  Deseado,  Sancho 
el  Bravo,  and  the  Infante  Don  Pedro.  Here,  likewise,  repose  the  ashes 
of  the  great  Cardinal  Mendoza,  who  was  called  Lertius  Rex,  and  almost 
shared  the  sovereignty  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  chapel  of 
los  Reges  Nuevos^  or  later  kings  of  Toledo,  is  also  well  worthy  of  inspec- 
tion. Here,  under  most  beautifully  sculptured  niches,  repose  Henrique 
IL,  Henrique  HI.,  and  Juan  II. 

The  remaining  chapels  are  all  worthy  of  attention,  but  we  will  pass 
from  them  into  the  Sacristia,  a  magnificent  gallery,  adorned  with  many 
£ne  paintings  by  the  great  masters.  The  ceiling  of  this  room  is  vaulted 
and  painted  in  fresco  by  Luca  Giordasio. 
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From  tbe  Sacrislia  I  was  ushered  into  a  small  octagonal  room,  con- 
Btructed  entirely  of  polished  marble,  where  I  was  shown  a  magnificent 
silver  custodia,  six  feet  in  height,  constructed  of  solid  gold  and  silver, 
most  exquisitely  wrought,  and  inlaid  with  diamonds  and  precious  stones. 
I  was  also  shown  the  magnificent  ornaments  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Sagra- 
rio,  or  the  Black  Virgin.  This  Virgin  is  carved  out  of  black  wood,  and 
is  held  in  ffreat  veneration  at  Toledo.  Her  robes  were  of  magnificent 
brocade,  richly  embroidered  with  gold,  and  adorned  with  innumerable 
pearls.  Her  crown  was  of  gold,  set  with  diamonds  and  emeridds,  with 
which  there  were  two  bracelets  to  match.  We  now  entered  the  chapel 
of  the  Sagrario,  and  beheld  the  sacred  image  seated  upon  a  silver  throne, 
under  a  siiver-gilt  canopy,  supported  by  pillars.  The  throne  is  said  to 
contain  fifty-two  arrobas,  or  thirteen  hundred  pounds  of  silver. 

After  visiting  the  cloisters,  the  library,  and  several  curious  old  halls 
and  chapels,!  finally  ascended  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral  to  take  a  view 
of  the  town  and  surrounding  country.  The  prospect  was  charming. 
From  east  to  west,' the  valley  was  bounded  by  a  range  of  mountains, 
covered  with  the  olive  tree,  and  dotted  with  small  houses ;  and  from 
north  to  south  a  vast  plain  was  spread  out,  the  surface  of  which  was 
marked  by  numerous  ruins ;  while  beneath  the  steep  mountain,  which  is, 
as  it  were,  a  pedestal  to  the  city,  the  poetical  Tagus  boiled  and  foamed 
over  its  rocky  bed. 

The  scene  was  pleasing,  yet  melancholy.  No  sounds  of  life  and 
activity  came  up  to  me  from  the  city  beneath ;  no  laborers,  no  cattle 
were  to  be  seen  in  all  the  vast  extended  plain ;  while  the  ruins  of  temples 
and  churches,  that  every  where  met  the  eye,  brought  to  the  mind  the  sad 
lesson  of  the  instability  of  all  earthly  thmgs. 

My  first  view  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo  was  during  a  day  of  great 
solemnity,  when  the  Archbishop  o£5ciated  at  High  Mass. 

The  venerable  prelate  entered  the  body  of  the  church  from  the  sacristy, 
under  a  richly-embroidered  velvet  canopy,  supported  by  four  persons, and 
followed  by  a  procession  of  more  than  a  hundred  priests,  in  their  robes 
of  office. 

The  solemn  organ  pealed  forth,  mingling  with  the  rich  voices  of  the 
choir,  and  the  song  of  praise  reechoed  alohg  the  vaulted  arches  with  a 
pathos  befitting  f£e  house  of  God.  The  church  was  crowded  with 
worshippers,  and  every  one  appeared  to  be  impressed  with  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion.  Indeed,  I  have  never  beheld  a  scene  more  impressive, 
nor  worshippers  more  devout,  although  it  is  said  the  Spaniards  are  muy 
buenos  Catholicos.  pero  muy  maloa  Cristianos. 

I  next  visited  tne  Alcazar,  or  palace-fortress,  once  the  residence  of  the 
Moorish  kings,  which  stands  in  the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  town, 
and  overlooks  the  Tagus  and  surrounding  country.  The  venerable  build- 
ing is  fianked  by  four  square  towers,  and  has  a  noble  fagade.  Internally, 
it  IS  damp  and  gloomy,  and  presents  a  sad  picture  of  the  efiect  of  war 
and  conflagration,  which  have  entirely  stripped  it  of  its  ancient  splendor. 

Toledo,  independently  of  its  cathedral,  possessed  at  one  period  twenty 
parish  churches,  seven  chapels,  three  colleges,  fourteen  convents,  twenty- 
three  nunneries,  and  several  hospitals.  But  many  of  these  monuments 
of  former  prosperity  have  fallen  to  ruin ;  and  those  that  still  exist  appear 
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likely  to  share  the  same  fate.  Among  the  most  interestipg  of  these  was 
the  Franciscan  convent  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reges^  a  Gothic  pile,  huili 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  upon  the  outer  walls  of  which  still  hang  the 
votive  chains  of  captives  delivered  from  the  hands  of  the  Moors  by  their 
intercession.  During  the  French  invasion  the  church  was  dismantled, 
and  used  as  a  stable,  and  the  beautiful  cloisters  as  a  barrack  for  troops  ; 
therefore,  little  remains  to  attest  its  former  splendor. 

The  far-famed  sword-factory  of  Toledo  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tagus,  about  two  miles  from  the  city.  The  blades  made  here  have 
been  celebrated  for  centuries,  and  are  said  to  be  unsurpassed  in  temper 
and  polish.  The  finer  kinds  are  so  elastic  that  they  can  be  packed  in 
small  round  boxes,  curled  up  hke  the  main-spring  of  a  watch.  There 
was  one  manufactured  here  a  short  time  since,  as  a  present  to  the  Duke 
of  Montpensier,  which  was  contained  in  a  case  of  the  size  of  a  snuff-box. 

The  excellence  of  these  swords  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  quality  of 
the  native  iron  out  of  which  they  are  made,  and  to  some  secret  in  the 
mode  of  tempering.  The  swords  are  all  wrought  by  hand,  there  being 
no  machinery  used  in  the  factory,  except  in  the  grinding  room. 

The  forges  are  contained  in  small  apartments,  where  there  are  usually 
two  workmen  employed.  After  the  blade  is  formed  on  the  anvil,  it  is 
passed  to  the  grinding-room,  where  the  asperities  are  smoothed  down,  and 
the  edge  given  to  it ;  after  which  it  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  polisher, 
and  is  finally  completed  by  the  addition  of  the  hilt  and  scabbard. 

Toledo  is  bleak  and  cold  in  winter,  and  very  disagreeable  as  a  place 
of  residence.  What  we  call  the  comforts  of  life  are  hardly  known  there. 
Even  in  the  best  hotel,  there  was  not  a  room  with  a  fire-place  in  it;  and 
stoves  and  furnaces  are  literally  unknown.  The  only  convenience  for 
giving  warmth  is  the  brasero,  a  small  copper  or  brass  pan,  filled  with 
Ignited  charcoal,  from  which  one  may  extract  sufficient  caloric  to  warm 
the  feet  and  hands.  To  keep  the  body  comfortable,  one  is  obliged  to 
adopt  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  sit  all  day  enveloped  in  a  huge 
cloak.  Yet,  uncomfortable  as  I  found  Toledo,  I  looked  forward  with 
regret  to  the  day  of  my  departure  from  this  curious  old  city.  There  is 
something  peculiarly  novel  and  fascinating  in  its  venerable  aspect,  its 
curious  steep  winding  lanes  and  picturesque  ruins ;  while  the  people 
themselves,  grave,  dignified,  and  formal,  real  Castellanos  viejos,  as  anti- 
quated in  appearance  as  their  city,  form  not  the  least  uninteresting  part 
of  the  picture. 

From  Toledo  to  Aranguez,  there  are  only  six  leagues,  the  road  passing 
through  the  valley  of  La  Sagra,  and  in  sight  of  the  Tagus,  which  in 
this  part  of  its  course  did  not  realize  to  me  the  dreams  of  the  poets  who 
have  painted  it  in  such  glowing  colors. 

Aranquez  is  a  small,  modern-built  town,  without  importance,  except 
that  it  contains  a  royal  palace,  which  is  occasionally  made  the  summer- 
residence  of  the  Queen. 

The  town  is  approached  through  an  avenue  of  pine-trees,  which  leads 
to  the  Plaza  de  San  Antonio,  upon  which  one  of  the  facades  of  the  royal 
residence  is  situated. 

Among  the  four  Posadas  in  the  place,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  hit 
upon  one  kept  by  an  Englishman.    Mine  host  was  a  stout,  round-faced, 
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good-humored-looking  person,  who  did  not  appear  to  have  exchanged 
roast-beef  for  olla^  in  changing  his  country.  He  had  lived  in  Aranguez 
for  twenty-odd  years,  but  ne  had  not  Jost  his  nationality,  nor  forgotten 
English  comfort.  I  was  ushered  into  a  snug  parlor,  where  a  genial  fire 
was  blazing  upon  the  hearth,  and  in  the  course  of  a  half  hour,  I  sat 
down  to  a  most  capital  old-fashioned  English  dinner,  which  commenced 
with  roast-beef,  and  finished  with  plum-pudding. 

The  Royal  Palace  was  commenced  by  Philip  II.,  and  finished  by 
Philip  V.  The  building  covers  a  large  surface,  but  it  is  without  archi- 
tectural beauties,  and,  like  every  thing  in  Spain,  is  suflfering  for  want  of 
repairs,  both  inside  and  out.  The  apartments  appeared  to  me  small,  and 
wanting  in  the  usual  elegance  which  characterizes  the  abodes  of  royalty. 
Being  a  summer-residence,  great  labor  and  expense  have  been  bestowed 
on  the  gardens,  which  are  very  beautiful.  Situated  upon  an  islet  be- 
tween the  Tagus  and  Jarama,  these  rivers  supply  abundance  of  water 
for  irrigation,  very  necessary  in  this  parched-up  country,  and  for  the 
numerous  fountains  and  artificial  cascades  which  beautify  the  grounds. 
The  trees  are  magnificent,  and  the  finest  we  have  seen  in  this  almost 
treeless  land ;  they  are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  England  by 
Philip  II. 

The  ornaments  of  art  are  in  bad  taste,  and  entirely  unworthy  of  the 
garden.  The  fountains  are  mean  in  comparison  with  those  at  Madrid, 
and  the  statuary,  nearly  all  of  which  is  painted  plaster,  looks  out  of 
place  among  the  avenues  of  noble  trees. 

The  Casa  del  Labrador^  or  house  of  the  laborer,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  the  gardens,  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  This  is  a  miniature  palace 
similar  to  that  one  at  the  Escurial,  and  was  likewise  built  for  Charles  IV. 
It  is  a  charming  little  play-thing,  which  art,  luxury,  and  taste  have  com- 
bined to  beautify  and  render  attractive.  The  stair-cases  are  of  marble 
and  jasper,  the  floors  in  beautiful  mosaic,  and  the  walls  hung  in  white 
satin,  covered  with  landscapes  embroidered  by  hand,  which  must  have 


been  the  result  of  great  labor. 


R.  T.  M. 


hereafter:      an      extract 

*  If  all  our  hopes  and  all  our  fears 

Were  prisoned  in  Life's  narrow  bound ; 
If,  travellers  in  this  vale  of  tears, 

We  saw  no  better  world  beyond ; 
Oh  I  what  could  check  the  rising  sigh  f 

What  earthly  thing  could  pleasure  give! 
Oh  I  who  would  venture  then  to  die  — 

Oh  I  who  would  venture  then  to  live ! 

*  Were  life  a  dark  and  desert  moor, 

Where  mists  and  clouds  eternal  spread 
Their  gloomy  veil  behind,  before, 

And  tempests  thunder  overhead ; 
Where  not  a  sun-beam  breaks  the  gloom, 

And  not  a  floweret  smiles  beneath  — 
Who  could  exist  in  such  a  tomb  9 

Who  dwell  in  darkness  and  in  death  f 
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Wx  lingered  far  into  the  night's  decline ; 

Abroad  in  fitful  gusU  the  rain  was  falling ; 
All  silently  we  quafifed  the  ruddy  wine, 

And  gazed  therein,  our  absent  loves  recalling. 
We  spoke  not^  for  the  soul's  dark  depths  within 

With  fancies  strange  and  wondeiful  were  teeming ; 
Before  me  snt,  as  in  a  trance,  Levix, 

My  friend  Levin,  with  eyes  unearthly  gleaming. 


X. 


I  spoke  to  him :  *  Thy  look  doth  frighten  me  I 

Oft  have  I  dared  in  the  dread  midnight-hoars 
Within  the  mirror  mine  own  face  to  see ; 

Then  such  a  form  as  thine  before  me  towers : 
Then  sense  of  life  and  being  seem  to  flee ; 

And  from  her  cave,  with  horrid  darkness  reeking; 
The  Sphynx — eternal  soul  —  doth  look  on  me, 

In  low  and  scornful  tones  her  riddle  speaking.' 


xzx- 


'  So  doth  thy  gaze  my  very  soul  appal  I 

And  yet  elsewhere  no  earthljr  Fhape  may  daunt  me : 
Thy  look  is  demon-like ;  'tis  spirit  all, 

And  like  a  spirit  doth  thy  presence  haunt  me. 
Thou  art  a  ghost^  and  wanderest  bodiless : 

Oh  I  turn  thy  gaze,  that  I  may  peace  recover  I 
Thy  body  dead,  fast  in  the  earth's  embrace  — 

Hence,  wandering  ghost !  round  me  no  longer  hover ! ' 


IV. 


Then,  like  dull  flame  with  fuel  fresh  supplied, 

His  troubled  soul  'gan  at  my  words  to  quicken ; 
The  dusky  curtain  had  I  torn  aside, 

And  with  rude  hand  the  heart's  deep  chords  had  stricken 
Who  has  not  thrilled  before  their  awful  might? 

Silent  we  heard,  our  souls  with  transport  riven, 
And  trembling  looked  into  the  realm  or  night, 

Far  from  whose  depths  the  cheerful  day  is  driven. 


Oh  I  what  a  silent  and  an  unknown  land ! 

E'en  to  the  elect  but  scanty  news  it  giveth ; 
He  only  may  their  import  understand 

Who  in  true  faith  the  ghostly  words  receiveth. 
Such  was  Levin  :  the  thoughts  that  in  him  lay 

Now  found  a  voice  —  in  magic  chains  he  bound  us ; 
Entranced  we  sat :  the  hours  fled  fast  away, 

And  the  gray  morn  still  eager  listeners  found  us. 
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▼t. 


Naught  maj  I  here  repeat  of  all  he  said 

Save  this  —  and  for  your  profit  I  unfold  it : 
The  lamp  went  out,  the  night  was  nearly  dead  — 

List  to  the  wondrous  tale  as  there  he  told  it: 
'Thou  knowest,  O  friend !  that  chapel  on  the  Rhine 

Which  late  we  saw  by  hoary  forests  shaded ; 
There  doth  an  oaken  chest  secure  confine 

A  wondrous  rose,  with  leaves  all  dry  and  faded. 


VII. 


*Once  it  was  young  and  radiant  as  the  morn, 

On  Jericho's  €air  plain  in  beauty  growing ; 
Thence  to  Loretto's  holy  shrine  'twas  borne, 

A  pilgrim  hand  the  precious  gift  bestowing. 
It  shed  sweet  perfume  on  the  desert  air, 

And  from  its  thorny  stalk  full  low  depended, 
What  time  the  Tempter  met  our  Saviour  there, 

And  angel-hosts  to  Him  from  heaven  descended. 


▼III. 


•  But  modestly  its  roseate  garb  it  wore. 

And  with  green  leaves  its  fragrant  blossoms  covered, 
Wlien,  as  He  stood  on  Jordan's  holy  shore. 

The  heavenly  Dove,  descending,  o'er  Him  hovered. 
Within  this  holy  shrine  secure  it  lay ; 

To  God  with  pious  rites  't  was  consecrated. 
And  with  its  resting-place  was  borne  away, 

To  Italy  by  angel-nands  translated. 

IX. 

'Old  is  it  now,  all  withered,  dead,  and  dry; 

In  vain  you  wet  it  in  the  flowing  river. 
Or  in  the  flower- vase  lay  it  carefully ; 

Its  faded  leaves  would  crumble  then  for  ever. 
But  on  one  night,  one  single  night  alone. 

It  wakes  from  sleep,  its  radiant  garb  assuming. 
And,  beauteous  as  on  Jordan's  banks  it  shone. 

Bursts  to  full  bloom,  the  air  with  sweets  perfuming. 

X. 

'  'Tis  on  the  night  when  all  along  the  Rhine 

From  tower  and  town  the  Christmas-chimes  are  pealing; 
Then  doth  the  priest  within  a  glass  of  wine 

Place  the  dead  flower,  in  rapt  devotion  kneeling: 
And  when  the  clock  the  midnight  hour  hath  tolled, 

And  o'er  the  land  the  matin-bells  are  sweeping. 
Then  silently  the  withered  leaves  unfold. 

As  the  fair  flower  the  holy  day  were  keeping. 

XI. 

'A  sudden  life  impenetrates  its  clay, 

Tlirou^h  every  withered  leaf  and  fibre  flowing, 
And,  as  if  freshly  plucked  but  yesterday. 

The  holy  flower  with  rosy  youth  is  glowing: 
Again  in  gleaming,  blushing  red  'tis  seen, 

As  from  its  native  heath  in  beauty  springing. 
And  through  its  velvet  leaves  of  darkest  green 

Sweet  odors  to  the  morning  air  is  flinging. 
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XIJ. 


'Thus  doth  it  stand  till  night  again  draws  near, 

The  holy  festival  of  Christmas  ending.' 
In  trembhng  mood  this  mystery  I  hear, 

In  fervent  prayer  my  hands  to  heaven  extending. 
With  fear  ana  joy  my  knees  in  prayer  I  bend : 

So  knelt  the  shepherds  once  iii  fear  and  wonder : 
I  am  a  child  —  give  me  thy  hand,  O  friend ; 

This  night  o'er. Luke's  inspired  page  111  ponder.  l  o. 


THE       PLANET. 


HOW     I    WAS     INDUCED     TO     LEAVE     THE    EARTH    AND     BECOME     ONE. 


UBB.     rOOMO     Ijr     tub     F0RTF0Z.Z0     of    a     LUWiiTtC. 


I  WAS  always  something  of  a  rover.  It  runs  in  our  family,  the  spirit 
of  wandering.  My  father  was  a  sea-faring  man,  and  my  mother,  I 
believe,  fared  no  better  than  he  did.  He  made  long,  venturesome 
voyages,  mostly  out  of  sight  of  land  for  days  and  days  together.  In 
this  he  was  like  my  grand-father,  who,  I  have  been  told,  went  to  Botany 
Bay ;  yet  I  don't  know  as  he  deserves  much  credit  for  it,  as  it  was  not 
his  notion:  he  went  on  'government  business.'  As  I  hinted,  I  have 
knocked  about  the  world  a  good  deal.  Travelling  is  much  easier  now 
and  more  expeditious  than  it  used  to  be,  as  I  remember  to  have  remarked 
some  five  years  ago  to  a  gentleman  from  Greenland  who  took  the  cars 
with  me  (the  morning  was  too  stormy  for  other  conveyance)  at  Cairo  to 
visit  the  sources  of  the  Niger,  which  was  tlien  a  very  fashionable  resort, 
with  as  comfortable  hotels  as  you  will  find  in  Africa.  But,  ah  me  1  the 
good  old  days  of  lion-hunting  are  gone  for  ever,  and  you  may  walk  along 
the  banks  of  the  Niger  for  half  a  day  together,  and  not  see  above  a  dozen 
crocodiles  for  your  pains.  I  should  like  to  have  lived  a  century  or  so  ago, 
when  hunting  was  huntin^j.  However,  I  have  met  some  adventures  in 
my  day.  The  last  that  befel  me  is  in  every  way  so  remarkable  that  I 
propose  to  relate  it. 

As  we  used  to  reckon  in  that  period  of  duration  which  men  called 
time,  it  was  in  the  Eummer  of  the  year  2076.  1  was  sitting  in  the 
observatory,  on  the  top  of  my  house,  reading  an  account  of  the  last 
skrimmage  between  the  Mormons  of  Salt  Lake  and  the  Nebraska  Infantry, 
and  watching  rather  languidly  the  balloons  that  were  flying  about  in 
every  direction,  when  one  of  those  light  air-carriages  came  floating 
toward  me,  and  its  occupant,  stepping  out  upon  the  roof,  fastened  his 

*  ll%avr^i  —  a  wanderer. 
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balloon  to  the  lightning-rod,  and  holding  out  his  hand  as  he  approached, 
bid  me  *  Good  post-meridian.'  I  was  rejoiced  to  recognize  my  old  friend 
Aldebaran  Smith — (this  is  the  same  family  as  the  John  Smiths,  who  be- 
came so  numerous  a  century  ago  that  Congress  passed  an  enactment  that 
every  Smith  born  after  the  passage  of  it  should  not  be  called  John  under 
penalty  of  losing  his  surname,  but  should  choose  his  Christian  name 
from  some  one  of  the  constellations  or  stars.  So,  you  may  meet  Arcturus, 
Taurus,  Cetus  and  Sirius  Smiths,  and  I  even  knew  one  scaly  specimen 
named  Libra.  I  learn  that  they  have  already  exhausted  all  the  constel- 
lations and  stars  of  the  first  and  second  magnitudes.)  Mr.  Smith  had 
been  absent  for  the  last  year  as  envoy  to  the  republic  of  Constantinople, 
stopping  on  his  return  to  confer  with  the  Irish  President  about  the  pro- 
posed tunnel  through  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  a  project  which  it  was 
thought  would  much  facilitate  the  Caffre  trade. 

We  chatted  for  an  hour  or  so  concerning  the  improvement  in  manners 
and  literature  abroad,  and  the  change  at  home,  when,  rising  as  if  to  go, 
he  said  he  had  called  in  relation  to  a  little  matter  he  hoped  would  not 
make  any  diflSculty  between  us  —  indeed,  he  was  sure  it  would  not;  but 
he  had  noticed  that  morning,  in  making  some  alterations  in  his  out- 
buildings, that  his  lot  was  less  in  width  than  it  was  when  he  left  home. 
He  did  not  like  to  believe  that  our  division- fence  had  been  moved,  and 
yet  his  house-lot  was  the  matter  of  six  inches  narrower  than  when  the 
last  survey  was  made.  I  assured  Mr.  Smith  he  must  be  in  error ;  the 
fence  had  not  been  moved.  Upon  this,  he  was  more  confident  in  his 
assertion.  I  protested;  he  still  affirmed,  with  considerable  warmth;  in- 
deed, both  of  us  grew  not  a  little  heated  in  the  dispute,  when  I  proposed 
to  test  the  truth  by  an  actual  examination,  and  we  both  went  down. 
There  were  no  external  marks  upon  the  ground  indicating  that  the  posts 
had  been  moved,  yet  Mr.  Smith's  statement  was  more  than  confirmed ; 
his  lot  was  at  least  ten  inches  less  in  width  than  I  had  known  it  to  be 
two  months  before.  With  some  confusion  of  face,  I  protested  my  inno- 
cence anew,  but  I  saw  Mr.  Aldebaran  Smith  evidently  thought  me  a 
villain.  We  parted  in  no  very  good  humor ;  and  I,  being  a  bit  of  a 
philosopher,  went  to  my  observatory  with  some  uneasy  reflections. 

It  was  a  favorite  retreat  of  mine  in  those  days ;  and  surely  I  cannot 
imagine  a  better  one,  both  for  observation  and  meditation.  Elevated 
above  the  world  around,  I  looked  down  upon  its  teeming  life  and  activity ; 
oflfover  its  boundless  fields,  now  rich  with  the  harvest;  upon  its  mills  and 
huge  factories ;  upon  a  white  monument  here  and  there  rising  above  the 
trees,  commemorating  the  bravery  of  some  patriot  who  fell  fighting  for 
the  integrity  of  the  Union ;  upon  fair  and  stately  edifices,  and  upon  the 
river  winding  along  between  banks  noisy  with  the  labor  of  electric 
engines  and  clamorous  machinery.  It  was  one  of  the  glorious,  cloudless 
days  in  September.  The  hum  of  many-voiced  labor  below  formed  a 
chorus  to  the  flow  of  my  thoughts.  The  whole  air  was  alive  with  bal- 
loons. Some  dark,  piratical-looking  crafts  —  air-marauders;  some  neat 
business-carriages,  driving  along  like  the  wind ;  and  yet  others  of  airy 
build,  fair  with  streamers,  decked  with  high-flushed  summer-flowers, 
filled  with  gay  forms,  exuberant  in  young  beauty  and  mirth,  moving 
languidly  along :  now  soaring  to  dizzy  heights,  now  sinking  so  low  that 
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I  could  see  the  beautiful  faces  of  their  occupants,  could  hear  their  wild 
•ODgs,  and  the  sweet  music  of 

*  Ladies'  laughter  coming  through  the  air.' 

Ob,  that  singing  and  gayest  laughter  ringing  out  on  the  boundless  air ! 
as  if  a  thousand  singing-birds  from  Paradise  had  been  let  ily  in  the  upper 
ether.     It  is  hushed  now,  but  its  tones  are  in  my  ear  as  I  write. 

Amid  all  the  gaiety  and  life  of  landscape  and  the  air,  I  could  not 
divert  my  thoughts  from  my  recent  rencontre  with  Mr.  Smith,  and  that 
awkward  business  of  the  fence.  So  much  did  it  weigh  upon  my  mind 
that  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  my  family  at  the  tea-table.  My 
son  Newton,  who  was  something  of  a  mathematical  genius,  proposed  to 
measure  the  territory  in  dispute  himself.  He  returned,  bringing  intelli- 
gence which  gave  me  fresh  perplexity.  The  lot  had  shrunk  at  least 
twelve  inches ;  and  not  only  that,  he  found  our  own  had  diminished  in  a 
like  ratio.  He  had  scarcely  finished  speaking  when  a  neighbor  rushed  in, 
and  with  some  confusion  related  the  observation  of  a  similar  phenomenon 
at  his  own  residence,  and  ended  by  declaring  that  the  Day  of  Judgment 
must  be  at  hand.  I  was  somewhat  alarmed  at  these  reports,  although  I 
did  not  heed  his  conclusion,  as  he  was  a  Millerite,  and  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  predict  the  same  thing  every  month  for  ten  years  past  We 
went  into  the  streets  together.  The  town  was  quiet,  the  streets  brilliantly 
illuminated,  and  the  usual  crowd  of  gay  promenaders  thronged  the  side- 
walks and  filled  the  shops  of  fashionable  resort  As  yet  the  alarm  had 
not  spread  to  any  extent;  or,  if  a  few  whispered  their  fears  of  some  ap- 
proaching calamity,  not  many  heard  or  heeded ;  or,  thinking  it  an  idle 
tale  of  the  Millerites,  took  no  trouble  to  investigate  for  themselves,  and 
laughed  at  the  credulous.  As  for  myself,  being  rather  perplexed  than 
terrified,  and  not  caiing  to  incur  ridicule  by  expressing  my  own  appre- 
hensions, I  returned  home,  and  passed  the  report  oflf  to  my  family  as 
another  panic  of  tlie  confounded  Millerites.  Yet  I  was  far  from  being 
satisfied  myself;  and  all  the  long  night  I  slept  little,  or,  if  I  did,  dreamed 
the  wildest  dreams  that  ever  entered  human  imagination. 

At  one  time  I  stood  alone  upon  a  vast  arid  plain,  stretching  away  inimit- 
ably on  every  side,  and  above  it  the  sky,  not  pellucid  and  expansive,  but 
like  a  dead  convexity  of  copper  spanning  the  desolate  plain.  And  as  I 
stood  there,  methought  the  sky  of  copper  seemed  to  near  me,  and  the 
vast  plain  to  shrink.  And  so  it  did  till  it  was  no  longer  sky  and  plain, 
but  a  most  fearful  prison,  whose  walls  I  could  almost  reach  by  putting 
out  my  hand,  and  the  air  grew  close  and  stifling ;  and  with  a  strange 
feeling  of  compression  I  awoke.  Again,  I  was  far  out  in  space,  supported 
only  by  a  boulder,  or,  as  it  seemed,  a  meteoric  stone,  which  drove  fearfully 
along,  whirling,  meanwhile,  rapidly  on  its  axis — turning  and  shooting  in 
a  dizzy  maze,  till  I  was  sick  with  giddiness. 

When  morning  came,  there  was  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt  that  some 
strange  change  was  passing  in  nature.  As  the  sun  rose,  and  men  came 
forth  to  their  labor,  and  shops  were  opened,  and  the  rattle  of  machinery 
began  to  break  the  stillness,  the  reports  of  the  evening  before  gained 
ground.    They  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth,  till  half  the  villagers,  now 
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moyed  by  an  indefinable  terror,  ran  hither  and  thither,  measuring  and 
re-measuring,  and  telling  the  results  with  the  wildest  looks  of  wonder. 
Bj  noon,  none  felt  any  restraint  in  acknowledging  their  fears.  Indeed, 
there  was  no  longer  need  of  measurement  by  rule  or  chain,  for  the 
shrinking  of  house-lots,  the  streets,  and  even  the  dwellings,  was  apparent 
to  the  eye.  I  shall  never  forget  the  frenzied  confusion  of  that  day. 
Dwellings  and  work-shops  poured  out  their  denizens,  and  the  streets  were 
filled  with  an  excited  and  wonder-struck  mass.  Tradesmen,  with  pale 
fiaoes  and  trembling  limbs,  stood  in  their  door-ways  telling  that  their  shops 
had  shrunk — ay,  seemed  even  to  be  shrinking  as  they  spoke.  Farmers 
oame  running  in,  crying  out  that  as  they  ploughed  in  the  fields,  the  earth 
seemed  to  stiffen  and  grow  hard — was  almost  impervious  to  the  plough. 
Sailors  from  the  river  swore  that  the  water  was  falling  away  from  the 
banks ;  and  one,  who  had  just  bathed,  declared  that  the  water  buoyed 
him  up  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  sink  below  the  surface. 

Going,  about  this  time,  to  the  large  village  common,!  found  it  occupied 
by  an  assemblage  of  kneeling  figures,  dressed  in  long  white  robes,  with 
pasteboard  crowns  on  their  heads.  They  were  shouting,  and  beating  the 
air  and  ground  with  extravagant  gestures.  And  ever  as  they  beat  the 
air,  they  sang  in  wildest  voices  : 

'  If  you  get  there  before  I  do, 
Just  tell  'em  I'm  a-comine  too, 
To  play  on  the  golden  harp, 
To  play  on  the  golden  ha-arp, 
To  play  on  the  golden  harp. 

The  chorus  was  caught  up  again  and  again  by  the  excited  multitude, 
and  flung  up  to  the  sky  in  most  passionate  tones.  It  was  a  band  of  Mil- 
lerites,  and  I  should  think  there  was  nearly  an  acre  of  them. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  fresh  repoi-ts  brought  fresh  wonder  and  terror, 
until  every  man  stood  aghast  and  speechless,  waiting  for  further  devel- 
opments. It  was  now  four  o'clock,  I  remember,  and  the  air-express  that 
brought  the  hourly  edition  of  the  city  papers  came  whizzing  through  the 
atmosphere.  When  the  mail  was  opened,  I  seized  the  Aerial  Telegraph 
eagerly,  though  with  an  instinctive  dread.  I  had  hoped  and  believed 
that  this  strange  phenomenon  was  entirely  local ;  that  this  shrinking  of 
the  earth  and  nouses  might  be  attributed  to  some  sectional  agitation  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth,  some  hitherto  unknown  convulsion,  more 
terrible  than  the  earthquake,  indeed,  but  yet  not  general.  How  was  my 
hope  dashed,  and  my  wildest  speculations  out-jumped,  when  the  following 
paragraph  met  my  eye : 

•APPALLINO    PHENOMENA  I 
'MOST     T«RnXBI.B     ROXH     XMPSNDtVO! 

'  JuEfT  as  we  are  going  to  press  with  the  tenth  edition  of  to-day,  f circulation  one  mil' 
Mo»/)  confirmed  accounts  reach  us  of  fearful  phenomena,  with  which  we  have  been 
unwilling  heretofore  to  alarm  our  readers.  Every  where,  the  fields,  highways,  and  all 
standing  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  seem  to  be  shrinking  and  growing  smaller.  Our 
city  has  not  escaped.  The  streets  have  become  visibly  narrower  since  yesterday.  The 
w^r  in  the  docks  is  sinking,  the  town  is  tilled  with  frightened  faces,  the  air  is  dolorous 
with  notes  of  woe.  Since  tne  Act  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirtieth  Congress  that  every 
man  should  shave  his  head,  our  city  has  not  been  thrown  into  such  a  tumult.    The 
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'  Collie  of  Scientific  Men '  haa  convened  in  all  haste  to  inresti^te  and  devise  a  remedj. 
They  have  brought  to  light  the  almost  forgotten  theory  of  philosophers,  that  *  th€  earth 
iatopormis  that  if  adequate  pressure  were  appliedj  it  could  he  condensed  into  the  »pa/oe  of 
▲  SQUARE  foot!'  In  spite  or  their  assumed  composure,  it  is  evident  they  are  peqilexed 
and  terrified.  The  people  are  awaiting  the  result  of  their  investigations  with  an  impa- 
tience amounting  almost  to  madness.    Further  particulars  at  tive  o'clock. 

*  P.  S.  This  announcement  has  crowded  out  our  editorial  on  the  civil  war  in  Pataffo- 
nia.  We  merely  state  that  Gen.  Aughfultop,  the  leader  of  the  republican  forces,  na« 
completely  routed  the  insurgents  in  a  pitched  battle.' 

As  I  read,  the  words  seemed  to  burn  into  my  brain.  I  saw  it  all.  In 
the  omnipotence  of  God,  the  'adequate  pressure'  was  being  applied,  and 
the  world  was  doomed ;  its  beautiful  fields,  busy  cities,  restless  oceans, 
and  millions  of  men,  all  fated  to  perish !  Stupefied,  and  terrified  almost 
to  insanity,  I  ran  through  the  streets  to  my  own  dwelling,  and  ascended 
the  observatory.  Family,  friends,  almost  Hfe  itself,  were  forgotten,  in  the 
all-pressing  thought  of  ruin.  Darkness  came,  and  hour  after  hour  I  sat 
listless  and  inattentive ;  only  always  was  the  horrid  truth  burning  ray 
brain,  the  inarticulate  murmurs  of  despair  from  the  village  beneath  rae 
filling  my  ears ;  but  above,  the  silent,  pure  stars  rode  on,  as  peerless  and 
tranquil  as  when  first  they  sang  together.  The  many  pleasure-balloons 
had  sunk  to  the  earth,  as  the  event  proved,  never  more  to  rise  in  airy 
flight. 

So  I  sat  there,  enveloped  in  gloom ;  only  startled  from  my  reverie 
when  the  air-couriers  bringing  the  mail  from  the  city  hourly  drove  along, 
marking  their  course  by  the  rockets  which  from  time  to  time  they  sent 
blazing  into  the  night,  announcing  their  arrival  to  some  village  or  hamlet, 
when  they  dropped  its  quota  of  mail,  and  then  went,  like  winged,  fire- 
breathing  steeds,  whizzing  on  their  way.  Many  a  night  before  I  had 
watched  them,  seeming  to  trace  their  paths  among  the  stars,  as  quick- 
winged,  fire-heralded  messengers  of  science ;  but  to-night,  as  hourly  they 
sent  up  their  flaming  signals,  flying  over  town,  lake,  lowland  and  moun- 
tain, gleaming  and  irradiating  the  darkness,  till  their  light  was  mingled 
^with  the  northern  stars,  I  could  only  look  upon  them  as  flying  fiends, 
avant-couriers  of  doom,  confirming  woe  and  ruin.  What  announcements 
they  brought  I  cared  not  to  know.  Every  thing,  alas  I  was  too  clear  to 
me  already  —  the  earth  and  all  its  inhabitants  were  to  be  crushed,  com- 
pressed to  annihilation.  And  to  add  to  my  terror,  the  thought  was  ever 
present  with  me  that  I  alone,  of  all  men,  should  live.  By  some  myste- 
rious power,  I  should  be  exempt  —  should  see  the  earth  grow  smaller  and 
still  less  —  should  stand  the  last  of  men  upon  the  last  of  earth.  So  wore 
away  the  dismal  night. 

Morning  broke  with  unusual  magnificence.  As  the  sun  mounted  the 
orient,  and  threw  his  first  beams  upon  the  vast  map  of  cultivated  country 
within  my  view,  upon  the  many  villages,  upon  the  homes  of  wealth  and 
luxury,  and  for  many  miles  upon  the  winding  river,  and  spires,  domes, 
and  monuments,  and  the  calm  water  grew  radiant  and  golden  in  the 
reflected  light,  I  thought  I  had  never  beheld  a  sight  so  glorious.  But 
the  pomp  and  splendor  of  the  sun,  moving  upward  with  such  calm 
strength — a  symbol  of  eternal  endurance  —  seemed  to  me  a  terrible 
mockery  of  the  boai^tful  earth,  now  shrinking  into  nothingness.  And 
how  changed  the  landscape  1  True,  it  lay  in  all  its  accustomed  loveli- 
ness ;  but  it  was  the  beauty  of  a  dream.    The  hush  of  desolation  was  on 
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it.  There  were  now  no  more  sounds  of  awakening  industry ;  no  harvest- 
ers in  the  field ;  no  busy  clatter  of  engines  in  the  factories;  no  clamor  of 
ponderous  machinery  along  the  river  shore. 

The  morning  brought  sad  confirmation  of  my  fears.  Expresses  re- 
ported the  same  phenomenon  every  where — every  where  the  sameterror- 
In  the  third  morning  edition  of  the  Aerial  Telegraph  I  read  the  follow- 
ing: 

•THE     WORLD    DOOMED!!' 

*  During  the  nighty  we  received  such  special  dispatches  from  nearly  every  Quarter  of 
the  globe  as  leave  us  in  no  farther  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  calamity  impenaing  over 
as.  Yesterday,  the  same  startling  appearances  were  observed  at  Lima,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Astoria ;  and  by  a  dispatch  over  the  Bheriruj  iStraiU  arid  Asiatic  Line  we 
obtain  similar  reports  from  London,  and  the  princijpal  European  cities,  as  well  as  from 
Pekin,  Singapore,  Bagdad,  Timbuctoo.  and  Cape  Town.  In  this  city,  the  streets  are 
narrowing  steadily ;  every  thing  is  snrinking.  The  '  College'  is  utterly  confounded. 
and  the  people,  despairing  of  aid  from  it,  have  grown  wild  in  robbery,  debauchery,  and 
recklessness  of  life. 

'  We  are  requested  to  state,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  for  celebrating  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Louisville,  where  the  armies  of  the  Union  achieved 
such  a  splendid  victory  over  the  Disunionists,  that  the  celebration  will  not  take  place 
to-morrow,  as  arranged,  but  is  postponed  indefinitely.' 

In  our  own  village  the  scene  was  now  pitiful.  The  process  of  con- 
densation had  gone  on  rapidly  during  the  night,  and  the  change  was 
now  striking.  All  business  and  occupation  were  dead  for  ever.  Men 
stood  listlessly  in  their  door-ways,  or  wandered  distractedly  up  and  down 
the  streets,  or,  collecting  in  little  groups  on  the  corners,  conversed  in 
trembling  whispers.  Little  children  left  their  hoops  and  marbles  on  the 
pavement,  stole  silently  to  their  mothers'  side,  and  in  their  haggard  faces 
learned  to  dread  the  unknown  calamity. 

But  why  need  I  detail  all  the  horror,  the  sleepless  nights  and  hopeless 
days  of  the  approaching  ruin  ?  Gradually  and  slowly,  but  surely,  day  by 
day,  the  fields  and  streams  narrowed  and  shrank,  the  houses  neared  each 
other,  crushed  together,  and  fell  hugging  the  hardening  earth.  On  the 
thirtieth  day,  the  river  that  ran  by  the  village  had  become  a  mere  thread, 
the  farms  had  shrunken  fearfully,  the  streets  were  narrow  paths,  and  the 
houses  were  fast  sinking  into  the  ground.  Then,  too,  began  to  be  sha- 
dowed the  most  fearful,  the  last  act  in  the  drama  of  annihilation.  Every 
one  but  myself  had  complained  for  days  of  an  increasing  weariness,  an 
inability  to  move  freely  or  lift  their  feet  from  the  ground,  of  a  pressure 
that  was  crushing  them,  of  a  power  that  was  irresbtibly  sucking  them 
toward  tiie  centre  of  the  earth.  These  sensations  were  known  to  me 
only  by  obsen^ation.  I  did  not  understand  them,  and  I  do  not  now  know 
why  the  human  race  was  not  crushed  and  buried  in  the  first  instant ;  why 
they  were  left  in  such  lingering  agony.  •  I  thought  it  a  miracle  then,  and 
do  now.  Day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  I  watched  the  destruction  of  my 
race.  Soon  men  could  no  longer  move ;  the  weakest  could  not  support 
themselves  upright;  then  the  strongest  sank  powerless;  till,  finally,  all 
were  held  bound  immovable  to  the  earth.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
most  were  unconscious  of  this  terrible  death,  for  a  merciful  Providence 
had  taken  away  the  light  of  reason,  and  the  world  for  days  had  been  a 
world  of  maniacs.    Yet,  to  see  the  poor  idiots  turn  smiling  faces  up  to 
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the  sun  and  stars,  and  with  insane  laughter  make  merry  with  dissolution, 
was  appalling  I 

Sick  and  stricken,  as  with  infinite  terror,  I  fled  from  the  village  and  the 
haunts  of  men --alas!  of  men  no  more.  All  sensation  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  indeed  every  feeling  hut  that  of  utter  desolation,  had  left  me, 
and  I  wandered  on  blindly  and  madly,  any  where  —  any  where  from  the 
sight  of  human  anguish.  For  the  first  time,  I  noticed  that  the  da3rs  and 
nights  were  growing  shorter,  but  this  did  not  impress  me  so  much  then 
as  it  did  afterward.  Still  I  wandered  on  and  on,  until  at  length  I  stood 
upon  a  broad,  barren  prairie ;  here,  at  least,  I  should  escape  the  awful 
spectacle  of  sinking  dwellings  and  crushed  men. 

•  •  •  .  « 

From  this  period  I  can  give  no  account  of  time :  day  and  night  were 
alike  to  me.  I  think  I  must  have  swooned  and  slept  for  days,  and  per- 
haps months.  Yet  I  knew  all  the  while  that  the  earth  was  continually 
condensing;  that  the  days  grew  shorter  and  shorter.  When  full  con- 
sciousness returned,  the  prairie  had  shrunk  to  the  size  of  a  mere  grass- 
plot  Leaving  that,  I  wandered  to  the  north-east,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  I  found  only  diminutive  ponds.  The  mighty  cata- 
ract of  Niagara,  which  I  had  thought  would  endure  for  ever,  was  no 
longer  visible ;  and  in  vain  I  searched  for  any  trace  of  those  great  north- 
em  metropolises,  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Sault  Sainte  Marie.  Every 
where  was  the  desolation  of  death.  The  vast  northern  forests  had 
vanished,  and  which  ever  way  I  turned  my  footsteps,  I  met  the  same 
chilling  silence.  Home  or  shelter  there  was  none  on  all  the  dreary  earth ; 
it  mattered  little  whether  I  laid  down  on  Arctic  snows,  or  in  the  fervid 
tropics  sought  in  vain  the  cool  refreshment  of  spice-bearing  forests  that 
overgrow  so  rankly  there.  Listless,  and  almost  emotionless,  I  roamed 
like  a  vagabond,  denied  every  thing  but  life.  How  often  I  wished  I  had 
slept  in  a  quiet  grave  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  long  ago,  when  the 
mounds  were  green  there  ! 

At  one  time  I  stood  on  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic.  Its  surface  was 
waveless  —  smooth  as  polished  marble.  Thinking  to  bathe  my  aching 
limbs,  I  stepped  forward ;  but  it  yielded  not  to  my  feet ;  it  was  firm, 
solid  as  adamant  Walking  out  upon  it,  I  looked  down,  down  into  its 
crystal  depths.  The  rays  of  the  sun,  gliding  into  its  bosom,  returned  to 
my  eye  in  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  and  all  the  mighty  ocean  sparkled 
and  glittered  like  a  huge  diamond ;  while  below  me,  in  infinite  number 
and  form,  the  tribes  of  fish  and  sea-monsters  lay  motionless  and  still  as  if 
bound  in  iron. 

Again,  straying  southward,  I  stood  beside  Chimborazo.  It  had 
shrunk  to  a  little  hillock.  And  sitting  down  on  its  peak,  I  looked  along 
the  range  of  the  Andes,  now  mere  dots  on  the  earth^s  surface,  and  off 
over  the  calm  Pacific  All  its  coral  islands,  that  sat '  very  glorious  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea,'  vocal  with  song  of  tropical  birds,  stirring  with 
busy  trafiic,  and  swarming  with  traders  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  had 
long  ago  been  engulfed.  All  the  ships  that  used  to  skim  its  surface, 
laden  with  wealth  and  the  products  of  man's  industry,  and  all  the  men 
who  manned  them,  where  were  they  f 
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Keeping  still  Boathward,  along  what  was  once  the  range  of  the  Andes, 
I  reached  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Western  Continent.  The  Pata- 
gonian  bluffs  had  disappeared ;  Terra  del  Fuego  had  sunk  its  frowning 
rocks ;  and  the  once  terrible  sea,  where  so  many  stout  ships  had  foundered 
io  the  vexed  waves,  was  now  as  calm  as  a  summer  lake.  With  a  vague 
consciousness  of  the  silent  shrinking  and  condensing  of  the  earth,  of  the 
continual  shortening  of  the  days,  a  listless  retracing  of  my  steps  north- 
ward, and  I  stood  once  more  on  the  North  American  shore  of  the 
Atlantic 

The  ocean  had  dwindled  to  the  width  of  a  ferry,  and  before  me,  almost 
within  a  stone's  throw,  lay  England  and  the  European  land.  Going  for- 
ward upon  the  glassy  sea,  with  no  need  now  of  chart  or  compass,  I 
reached  the  Old  World.  (I  have  forgotten  to  mention  before  the  con- 
densation of  the  atmosphere,  which  circumstance  had  for  some  time  im- 
peded my  progress;  and  now  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  push  my 
*  way  through  it.  The  sensation  was  something  like  that  of  walking 
against  a  stormy  wind.  The  effort  of  breathing  so  condensed  a  gas  was 
quite  evident  upon  my  respiratory  organs  also.)  I  was  in  England.  But 
where  were  London  and  the  vast  cities  of  the  Thames  ?  I  was  in  Austria. 
Where  was  'cannon-girt  Vienna?'  I  was  in  Russia.  Where  were  the 
gorgeous  cities  of  the  Cossack  Empire  ?  Farther  eastward,  I  reached  what 
were  once  the  wideplains  of  Bactriana,  near  which  I  knew  had  been  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  Here  had  been  the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  '  Here,' 
I  exclaimed,  Mt  is  fit  that  the  Last  Man  should  find  his  grave.'  My 
journeying  on  earth  was  ended.  I  wandered  no  more;  but  there,  in 
dogged  indifference,  awaited  my  fate.  At  this  period,  another  phenome- 
non, which  I  have  not  alluded  to,  be^an  to  grow  upon  my  perception.  I 
refer  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  I  had  been  slightly  sensi- 
ble of  this  for  some  days,  but  now  it  seemed  to  increase  in  an  accelerated 
ratio.  The  sun  did  not  now  rise  majestically  as  usual,  but  shot  quickly 
np  in  the  east,  hurried  its  flight  across  the  heavens,  and  plunged  into 
the  west;  it  was  so  with  the  planets  and  stars. 

I  have  said  I  was  in  a  state  of  dogged  indifference.  This  is  only  par- 
tially true.  At  times  I  was  wrapped  in  most  blessed  visions,  from  which 
I  awoke  to  keenest  agony;  and  again  I  fell  into  a  de^p  insensibility. 
Now  there  was  charming  music  in  the  air ;  strains  sweet  as  ever  Eden 
heard.  Anon,  it  was  full  of  faces ;  beautiful  faces ;  known  and  remem- 
bered faces  of  those  I  had  loved  and  cherished.  How  they  smile  on  me ! 
how  they  pity  me  with  their  gentle  eyes  1  A^d  there  are  the  grave, 
immortal  faces  of  the  great  of  all  ages,  sad  as  we  see  them  in  pictures. 
How  the  wonderful  gathering  increases  1  It  stretches  away  inimitably ; 
the  whole  sky  is  filled.  Hands  beckon  me :  I  hear  voices.  Yet  the 
crowd  increases;  they  press  upon  me;  they  jostle  me.  I  start  up! 
There  is  only  the  dull  sky  and  the  hard  earth,  shrinking,  shrinking  I 

Or,  I  dream  of  green  fields,  and  trees  in  full  leaf,  and  cool  streams 
flowing  by  pleasant  banks,  and  the  blue  sky  over  all.  I  am  ill ;  ill  at 
home.  The  room  is  shaded,  that  the  light  shall  not  disturb  me.  I 
hear  light  footsteps  on  the  carpeted  floor.  A  form  bends  over  me,  and  a 
face  that  I  passionately  loved  in  boyhood,  that  I  learned  to  regard  with 
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a  truer  and  deeper  affection  when  manhood  came.  She  bends  still  lower 
to  part  away  the  hair  from  my  feverish  forehead,  and  a  soft  curl  touches 
my  cheek.  How  the  vision  maddens  me  when  I  awake  I  Awake  to 
what? 

The  earth  had  diminished  to  a  very  small  compass.  The  sun  did  not 
now  rise  and  set,  but  was  fixed  overhead ;  and  the  fact  was  past  doubt  that 
the  earth  was  whirling  on  its  axis  with  increased  rapidity,  and  I  with  it, 
round  and  round,  describing  a  circle  continually  lessening.  From  this 
time,  recollection  is  confused.  I  remember  that  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
was  accelerated  every  hour,  every  moment.  In  my  rapid  whirling,  the 
sun  seemed  no  longer  a  globe,  but  a  band  of  flame  encircling  the  sky, 
and  the  stars  slender  threads  of  parallel  light.  The  centrifugal  form  was 
evidently,  in  relation  to  myself,  overcoming  the  centripetal ;  my  hold  on 
the  earth  was  loosened,  and  the  next  instant  I  was  hurled — shot  like  a 
rocket — afar  into  space.  With  what  a  delicious,  delirious  sensation  I 
sank  down,  down  ;  or  rather,  to  drop  the  word  down  as  not  applicable 
to  space,  I  floated  onward.  I  was  free !  The  untamed  Tartar  was  not 
more  so.  The  gray  eagle  never  knew  so  bold  and  daring  a  flight  My 
spirits  rose  in  unbounded  exhilaration,  as  if  I  had  tasted  the  elixir  of  life. 
The  heaviness  of  earthy  clods  was  no  longer  about  my  feet,  but  I  moved 
in  the  pure  ether  like  a  spirit 

The  novelty  of  my  situation  for  a  time  wrapped  me  in  astonishment  : 
alone,  unsupported,  floating  out  in  that  vague,  indefinable  space  I  had 
longed  all  my  life  to  fathom.  I  had  become  as  one  of  the  nightly  host 
that  used  to  look  down  so  pityingly  on  me  when  on  the  earth  ;  a  brother 
to  the  stars  1  To  my  unobstructed  sight,  the  vast  multitude  of  worlds 
were  visible — around,  near  me,  or  glimmering  in  the  far,  soundless  depths. 
Looking  back,  I  could  not  distinguish  the  earth ;  but  the  wild  moon  yet 
wandered,  widowed,  through  the  heavens.  For  a  time  my  course 
seemed  in  a  straight  line,  and  I  moved  very  swiftly.  But  at  length  I  felt 
other  influences  at  work  upon  me.  My  speed  was  considerably  dimin- 
ished. I  was  drawn  hither  and  thither,  turned  this  way  and  that,.! 
suppose  by  the  conflicting  attractions  of  the  sun  and  stars.  Soon  these 
influences  also  ceased,  or  rather  became  harmonized,  and  I  moved  on 
steadily  and  rapidly.  This  motion  has  never  changed.  From  my  limited 
knowledge  of  astronomy  and  the  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  {qua^ 
rum  pars  magna  sum,)  I  think  I  am  in  what  we  used  to  call  ^  our  sys- 
tem,' moving  in  a  vast  circle  round  the  sun.  I  consider  my  situation  a 
desirable  one,  unless  I4>ould  enter  a  complaint  on  account  of  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  provisions.  But  men  are  mere  creatures  of  habit  I  have 
become  a  planet.  I  donH  know  but  I  am  as  contented  to  be  a  planet 
as  to  be  shut  out  from  the  light  of  day,  and  the  sight  of  God^s  fields  and 
stars,  by  grates  of  iron  and  stony-hearted  keepers. 


IIere  the  manuscript  ends,  or  rather  runs  into  insane  ravings  about 
freedom,  and  the  bliss  of  the  planetary  state.  Then  follow  interjections, 
dashes,  blots,  and  mere  disjointed  insane  sentences,  which  the  present 
editor  can  in  no  wise  decipher :  nor  does  he  care  to. 
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Tbxe  of  an  hundred  ages. 

With  trunk  so  stout  and  bold, 
If  speech  were  thine,  how  couldst  thon  tell 

Dim  legends  of  the  wold, 
When,  chief  of  all  the  monarchs  round, 

Bedecked  in  pummer  sheen. 
The  Indian  told  his  tale  of  love 

Beneath  thy  branches  green  I 

When  but  a  frail  and  tender  shoot 

Thou  first  didst  greet  the  dnj. 
The  conquering  Saxon  ne'er  had  trod 

With  an  imperious  sway 
Upon  the  turf  or  o'er  the  graves 

Of  that  proud  warrior-race 
Whose  undisputed  empire  did 

A  continent  embrace. 

But  thou  hast  stood  unharmed,  unscarred, 

Amidst  Time's  envious  shocks, 
A  witness  equal  of  the  Past 

With  the  eternal  rocks : 
And  tlie  proud  red-man,  chief  of  all 

These  oroad  and  fair  domains. 
Holds  now  but  faint^  disputed  sway 

Beyond  the  western  plains. 

Oft,  when  the  gay  and  procreant  Spring 

Put  forth  its  brightest  flowers, 
And  the  sweet  clover  blossomed 

In  the  dew  ot  warm  May  showers, 
High  in  thy  green  and  breezy  top. 

By  rosy  morning  blest, 
The  fairy  humming-bird  hath  built 

His  soft  and  tiny  nest 

The  eagle,  too,  hath  perched  him  there, 

To  watch  afar  his  prey. 
With  eye  whose  un quailed  lustre 

Looked  unblanched  upon  the  Day: 
With  heart  that  never  owned  a  throb 

That  dastard  fear  hath  sprung, 
Nor  ever  shrunk  beneath  a  bolt 

From  Jove's  deep  thunder  flung ! 

And  when  the  swarthy  folds  of  night 

Fell  like  a  mantle  round. 
And  from  tlie  whispering  forest  came 

A  strange  and  solemn  sound : 

VOL.  ILII.  2 
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the  sun  and  stars,  and  vfith.  insane  laughter  make  merry  vfith  dissoluUoii, 
was  appalling  1 

Sick  and  stricken,  as  with  infinite  terror,  I  fled  from  the  village  and  tlie 
haunts  of  men --alas!  of  men  no  more.  All  sensation  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  indeed  every  feeling  but  that  of  utter  desolation,  had  left  me, 
and  I  wandered  on  blindly  and  madly,  any  where  —  any  where  from  the 
sight  of  human  anguish.  For  the  first  time,  I  noticed  that  the  days  and 
nights  were  growing  sliorter,  but  this  did  not  impress  me  so  much  then 
as  it  did  afterward.  Still  I  wandered  on  and  on,  until  at  length  I  stood 
upon  a  broad,  barren  prairie ;  here,  at  least,  I  should  escape  the  awful 
spectacle  of  sinking  dwellings  and  crushed  men. 

•  •  •  .  • 

From  this  period  I  can  give  no  account  of  time :  day  and  night  were 
alike  to  me.  I  think  I  must  have  swooned  and  slept  for  days,  and  per- 
haps months.  Yet  I  knew  all  the  while  that  the  earth  was  continually 
condensing ;  that  the  days  grew  shorter  and  shorter.  When  full  con- 
sciousness returned,  the  prairie  had  shrunk  to  the  size  of  a  mere  grass- 
plot.  Leaving  that,  I  wandered  to  the  north-east,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  I  found  only  diminutive  ponds.  The  mighty  cata- 
ract of  Niagara,  which  I  had  thought  would  endure  for  ever,  was  no 
longer  visible ;  and  in  vain  I  searched  for  any  trace  of  those  great  north- 
em  metropolises,  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Sault  Sainte  Marie.  Every 
where  was  the  desolation  of  death.  The  vast  northern  forests  had 
vanished,  and  which  ever  way  I  turned  my  footsteps,  I  met  the  same 
chilling  silence.  Home  or  shelter  there  was  none  on  all  the  dreary  earth ; 
it  mattered  little  whether  i  laid  down  on  Arctic  snows,  or  in  the  fervid 
tropics  sought  in  vain  the  cool  refreshment  of  spice-bearing  forests  that 
overgrow  so  rankly  there.  Listless,  and  almost  emotionless,  I  roamed 
like  a  vagabond,  denied  every  thing  but  life.  How  often  I  wbhed  I  had 
slept  in  a  quiet  grave  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  long  ago,  when  the 
mounds  were  green  there  ! 

At  one  time  I  stood  on  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic.  Its  surface  was 
waveless  —  smooth  as  polished  marble.  Thinking  to  bathe  my  aching 
limbs,  I  stepped  forward ;  but  it  yielded  not  to  my  feet ;  it  was  firm, 
solid  as  adamant  Walking  out  upon  it,  I  looked  down,  down  into  its 
crystal  depths.  The  rays  of  the  sun,  gliding  into  its  bosom,  returned  to 
my  eye  in  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  and  all  the  mighty  ocean  sparkled 
and  glittered  like  a  huge  diamond ;  while  below  me,  in  infinite  number 
and  form,  the  tribes  of  fish  and  sea-monsters  lay  motionless  and  still  as  if 
bound  in  iron. 

Again,  straying  southward,  I  stood  beside  Chimborazo.  It  had 
shrunk  to  a  little  hillock.  And  sitting  down  on  its  peak,  I  looked  along 
the  range  of  the  Andes,  now  mere  dots  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  <m 
over  the  calm  Pacific  All  its  coral  islands,  that  sat '  very  glorious  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea,'  vocal  with  song  of  tropical  birds,  stirring  with 
busy  trafilic,  and  swarming  with  traders  from  the  ends  of  the  earthy  had 
long  ago  been  engulfed.  All  the  ships  that  used  to  skim  its  surface, 
laden  with  wealth  and  the  products  of  man's  industry,  and  all  the  men 
who  manned  them,  where  were  they  f 
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Keeping  still  southward,  along  what  was  once  the  range  of  the  Andes, 
I  reached  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Western  Continent.  The  Pata- 
gDBisn  hlufl^  had  disappeared ;  Terra  del  Fuego  had  sunk  its  frowning 
rocks;  and  the  once  terrible  sea,  where  so  many  stout  ships  had  foundered 
in  the  vexed  waves,  was  now  as  calm  as  a  summer  lake.  With  a  vague 
ooosdousness  of  the  silent  shrinking  and  condensing  of  the  earth,  of  the 
ooDtioual  shortening  of  the  days,  a  listless  retracing  of  my  steps  north- 
ward, and  I  stood  once  more  on  the  North  American  shore  of  the 
Atlantic 

The  ocean  had  dwindled  to  the  width  of  a  ferry,  and  before  me,  almost 
within  a  stone's  throw,  lay  England  and  the  European  land.  Going  for- 
ward upon  the  glassy  sea,  with  no  need  now  of  chart  or  compass,  I 
reached  the  Old  World.  (I  have  forgotten  to  mention  before  the  con- 
densation of  the  atmosphere,  which  circumstance  had  for  some  time  im- 
peded my  progress;  and  now  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  push  my 
'  way  through  it.  The  sensation  was  something  like  that  of  walking 
against  a  stormy  wind.  The  effort  of  breathing  so  condensed  a  gas  was 
qnite  evident  upon  my  respiratory  organs  also.)  I  was  in  England.  But 
where  were  London  and  the  vast  cities  of  the  Thames  ?  I  was  in  Austria. 
Where  was  '  cannon-girt  Vienna  ?  *  I  was  in  Russia.  Where  were  the 
gorgeous  cities  of  the  Cossack  Empire  ?  Farther  eastward,  I  reached  what 
were  once  the  wide  plains  of  Bactriana,  near  which  I  knew  had  been  the 
Oarden  of  Eden.  Here  had  been  the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  *  Here,' 
I  exclaimed, '  it  is  fit  that  the  Last  Man  should  find  his  grave.'  My 
joameying  on  earth  was  ended.  I  wandered  no  more;  but  there,  in 
do^ed  indifference,  awaited  my  fate.  At  this  period,  another  phenome- 
000,  which  I  have  not  alluded  to,  began  to  grow  upon  my  perception.  I 
refer  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  I  had  been  slightly  sensi- 
ble of  this  for  some  days,  but  now  it  seemed  to  increase  in  an  accelerated 
ratio.  The  sun  did  not  now  rise  majestically  as  usual,  but  shot  quickly 
up  in  the  east,  hurried  its  flight  across  the  heavens,  and  plunged  into 
the  west;  it  was  so  with  the  planets  and  stars. 

I  have  said  I  was  in  a  state  of  dogged  indifference.  This  is  only  par- 
tially true.  At  times  I  was  wrapped  in  most  blessed  visions,  from  which 
I  awoke  to  keenest  agony ;  and  again  I  fell  into  a  deep  insensibility. 
Now  there  was  charming  music  in  the  air ;  strains  sweet  as  ever  Eden 
heard.  Anon,  it  was  full  of  faces ;  beautiful  faces ;  known  and  remem- 
bered faces  of  those  I  had  loved  and  cherished.  How  they  smile  on  me ! 
how  they  pity  me  with  their  gentle  eyes  1  A^d  there  are  the  grave, 
immortal  faces  of  the  great  of  all  ages,  sad  as  we  see  them  in  pictures. 
How  the  wonderful  gathering  increases  1  It  stretches  away  inimitably ; 
the  whole  sky  is  filled.  Hands  beckon  roe :  I  hear  voices.  Yet  the 
crowd  increases;  they  press  upon  me;  they  jostle  me.  I  start  up! 
There  is  only  the  dull  sky  and  the  hard  earth,  shrinking,  shrinking  1 

Or,  I  dream  of  green  fields,  and  trees  in  full  leaf,  and  cool  streams 
flowing  by  pleasant  banks,  and  the  blue  sky  over  all.  I  am  ill ;  ill  at 
home.  The  room  is  shaded,  that  the  light  shall  not  disturb  me.  I 
bear  light  footsteps  on  the  carpeted  floor.  A  form  bends  over  me,  and  a 
&ce  that  I  passionately  loved  in  boyhood,  that  I  learned  to  regard  with 
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a  truer  and  deeper  affection  when  manhood  came.  She  bends  still  lower 
to  part  away  the  hair  from  my  feverish  forehead,  and  a  soft  curl  touches 
mj  cheek.  How  the  vision  maddens  me  when  I  awake !  Awake  to 
what? 

The  earth  had  diminished  to  a  very  small  compass.  The  sun  did  not 
now  rise  and  set,  but  was  fixed  overhead ;  and  the  fact  was  past  doubt  that 
the  earth  was  whirling  on  its  axis  with  increased  rapidity,  and  I  with  it, 
round  and  round,  describing  a  circle  continually  lessening.  From  this 
time,  recollection  is  confused.  I  remember  that  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
was  accelerated  every  hour,  every  moment.  In  my  rapid  whirling,  the 
sun  seemed  no  longer  a  globe,  but  a  band  of  flame  encircling  the  sky, 
and  the  stars  slender  threads  of  parallel  light.  The  centrifugal  form  was 
evidently,  in  relation  to  myself,  overcoming  the  centripetal ;  my  hold  on 
the  earth  was  loosened,  and  the  next  instant  I  was  hurled  —  shot  like  a 
rocket — afar  into  space.  With  what  a  delicious,  delirious  sensation  I 
sank  down,  down  ;  or  rather,  to  drop  the  word  down  as  not  applicable 
to  space,  I  floated  onward.  I  was  free!  The  untamed  Tartar  was  not 
more  so.  The  gray  eagle  never  knew  so  bold  and  daring  a  flight  My 
spirits  rose  in  unbounded  exhilaration,  as  if  I  had  tasted  the  elixir  of  life. 
The  heaviness  of  earthy  clods  was  no  longer  about  my  feet,  but  I  moved 
in  the  pure  ether  like  a  spirit 

The  novelty  of  my  situation  for  a  time  wrapped  me  in  astonishment  : 
alone,  unsupported,  floating  out  in  that  vague,  indefinable  space  I  had 
longed  all  my  life  to  fathom.  I  had  become  as  one  of  the  nightly  host 
that  used  to  look  down  so  pityingly  on  me  when  on  the  earth  ;  a  brother 
to  the  stara !  To  my  unobstructed  sight,  the  vast  multitude  of  worlds 
were  visible — around,  near  me,  or  glimmering  in  the  far,  soundless  depths. 
Looking  back,  I  could  not  distinguish  the  earth  ;  but  the  wild  moon  yet 
wandered,  widowed,  through  the  heavens.  For  a  time  my  course 
seemed  in  a  straight  line,  and  I  moved  very  swiftly.  But  at  length  I  felt 
other  influences  at  work  upon  me.  My  speed  was  considerably  dimin- 
ished. I  was  drawn  hither  and  thither,  turned  this  way  and  that,  I 
suppose  by  the  conflicting  attractions  of  the  sun  and  stars.  Soon  these 
influences  also  ceased,  or  rather  became  harmonized,  and  I  moved  on 
steadily  and  rapidly.  This  motion  has  never  changed.  From  my  limited 
knowledge  of  astronomy  and  the  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  {quo^ 
rum  pars  magna  sum,)  I  think  I  am  in  what  we  used  to  call  *  our  sys- 
tem,' moving  in  a  vast  circle  round  the  sun.  I  consider  my  situation  a 
desirable  one,  unless  1 4iould  enter  a  complaint  on  account  of  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  provisions.  But  men  are  mere  creatures  of  habit  I  have 
become  a  phinet  I  don't  know  but  I  am  as  contented  to  be  a  planet 
as  to  be  shut  out  from  the  light  of  day,  and  the  sight  of  God's  fields  and 
stars,  by  grates  of  iron  and  stony-hearted  keepers. 


Here  the  manuscript  ends,  or  rather  runs  into  insane  ravings  about 
freedom,  and  the  bliss  of  the  planetary  state.  Then  follow  interjections, 
dashes,  blots,  and  mere  disjointed  insane  sentences,  which  the  present 
editor  can  in  no  wise  decipher :  nor  does  he  care  to. 
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Tbkk  of  an  handred  ages, 

With  trunk  so  stout  and  bold, 
If  speech  were  thine,  how  couldst  thou  tell 

Dim  legends  of  the  wold, 
When,  chief  of  all  the  monarchs  round, 

Bedecked  in  pummer  sheen, 
Tlie  Indian  told  his  tale  of  love 

Beneath  thy  branches  green  I 

When  but  a  frail  and  tender  shoot 

Thou  first  didst  greet  the  day, 
The  conquering  Saxon  ne'er  had  trod 

With  an  imperious  sway 
Upon  the  turf  or  o*er  the  graves 

Of  that  pi*oud  warrior-race 
Whose  undisputed  empire  did 

A  continent  embrace. 

Bat  thou  hast  stood  unharmed,  unscarred. 

Amidst  Time's  envious  shocks, 
A  witness  equal  of  the  Past 

With  the  eternal  rocks: 
And  the  proud  red-man,  chief  of  all 

These  broad  and  fair  domains. 
Holds  now  but  faint,  disputed  sway 

Beyond  the  western  plains. 

Oft,  when  the  gay  and  procreant  Spring 

Put  forth  its  brightest  flowers, 
And  the  sweet  clover  blossomed 

In  the  dew  ol  warm  May  showers, 
High  in  thy  green  and  breezy  top. 

By  rosy  morning  blest^ 
The  fairy  humming-bird  hath  built 

His  soft  and  tiny  nest 

The  eagle,  too,  hath  perched  him  there, 

To  watch  afar  his  prey. 
With  eye  whose  un quailed  lustre 

Looked  unblanched  upon  the  Day : 
With  heart  that  never  owned  a  throb 

That  dastard  fear  hath  sprung, 
Nor  ever  shrunk  beneath  a  bolt 

From  Jovs's  deep  thunder  flung  I 

And  when  the  swarthy  folds  of  night 

Fell  like  a  mantle  round, 
And  from  the  whispering  forest  came 

A  strange  and  solemn  sound: 
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Such  wierd-like  music  thou  hast  heard 

From  panther,  fox,  and  owl, 
Whilst  the  young  fawn  fled,  frightened. 

From  the  wild  wolfs  dreadfiu  howl  I 

And  thou  hast  stood  when  round  thee  flashed 

The  awful  lightning's  glare, 
And  the  red  bolt  fell  hissing  through 

The  hot  sulphureous  air : 
"While,  bruised  and  scarred  with  tempest-rack, 

Thy  co-mates  from  their  berths, 
"With  shriek  and  groan,  and  root  uptorn, 

Bowed  their  high  heads  to  earth  t 

How  often  in  the  autumn-time, 

"When  the  brown  nuts  appear, 
The  Indian  held  his  harvestfeast^ 

The  corn-feast  of  the  year : 
"While  through  the  bland  and  wholesome  air 

The  wigwam-smoke  curled  blue, 
And  the  warm  sun  shone  smiling  down 

Thy  spreading  antlers  through. 

The  scene  was  changed :  the  batUe-shout 

From  hill  to  valley  rang. 
And  thousands  of  swart  warriors 

From  their  dark  ambush  sprang ; 
And  poisoned  dart  and  tomanawk 

With  blood  were  crimsoned  o*er. 
And  the  rank  earth  about  thy  roots 

Smoked  hot  with  human  gore ! 

But  o*er  the  scene  where  war's  fierce  Hde 

Erst  rolled  ensanguined  wavea^ 
Thy  shadow  in  the  morning-sun 

Falls  peaceful  on  the  graves 
Of  those  who  fell  in  angry  feud, 

Or  age's  calm  decay. 
And  thou  the  sole  gray  witness  left 

Of  those  long  passed  away  I 

And  when  the  hoary  winter's  blast 

Drove  down  its  frozen  rain. 
Or,  glittering  in  the  moon,  the  snow 

Lay  crisp  upon  the  plain, 
Tiiy  mossy  trunk  and  iron  heart, 

Stout  limbs  —  a  giant  form !  — 
Braved  with  a  monarch's  proud  despite 

The  anger  of  the  storm. 

But  now  no  more  amidst  thy  boughs 

The  blue-bird's  song  shall  gush. 
To  hail  the  earliest  dawn  of  light 

That  makes  the  Orient  blush ; 
No  more,  when  parting  day  hath  tinged 

With  purple  hues  the  even, 
Shalt  hear  the  robin  warble  sweet 

Ilia  vesper-hymn  to  Hkavsn. 
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For  though  both  storms  and  time  in  yain 

Have  warred  against  thy  prime, 
Improvkment  dooms  thy  fall  at  last  — 

Art  consecrates  the  crime ! 
And  o'er  strange  seas  to  foreign  lands, 

Thou,  through  the  tempest  driven. 
Most  battle  the  eternal  waves, 

Till  thy  strong  thews  be  riven  1 


THE     GYPSIES     OF     ART. 

TRANSLATED     FOR     THE     "KNICKERBOCKEU     FROM      ilEMJlY     MT7RarR;^     •  Sf'FNK^     IE 

LA     BOH  F  ME.' 


bV     OIIAnLJtb      &STOR     HRItTtlll. 


rU>PTER      r'OUH. 

THE      CROWN      OF      CHARLEMAGNE. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  month  of  December,  the  porters  of  the 
Bidault  Express  distributed  a  hundred  copies,  or  thereabout,  of  an  invi- 
tation, of  which  the  following  is  an  exact  transcript : 

'Mb.; 

'  Messrs.  Rodolphb  and  Maroel  renqaest  the  honor  of  jour  company  Saturday  even- 
iog  next,  (Christmas  eve,)  to  hear  a  little  laughter. 

*  P.  S. — We  have  but  one  life  to  live.' 
And  enclosed  was  the  following 

PROGRAMME    OF    THE    ENTERTAINMENT: 

'At  seven,  doors  open.    Lively  uid  animated  conversation. 

'At  eight,  the  talented  authors  of  tne  Mountain  in  JLahoTy  a  comedy  refused  at  the 
Odeon,  will  enter  and  walk  about 

'At  eieht  and  a  hfdi^  Mr.  Alexander  Scela.unard,  a  distinguished  virtuoso,  will  exe- 
cute on  Uie  piano  The  Infiuence  of  Blue  in  the  Arts :  an  onomatopoeic  symphony. 

'At  nine,  reading  of  a  Keport  on  the  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment  bv  Tragedy. 

'At  nine  and  a  half,  Mr.  Gcstavb  Colline,  hyperphysic  philosopher,  will  open  a  dis- 
cussion with  Mr.  ScHAUNARD,  on  the  Comparative  Merits  of  Philosophy  and  Metapolitics.* 
To  prevent  any  collision  between  the  disputants,  they  will  be  tied  together. 

'At  ten,  Mr.  Tristan,  a  literary  man,  will  recount  the  story  of  his  first  love,  accom- 
panied on  the  piano  by  Mr.  Schaunard. 

'At  ten  and  a  half,  reading  of  a  Report  on  the  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment  by 
Tragbdt,  (continued.) 

'At  eleven,  Account  of  a  Cassowary  Hunt  by  an  Eastern  Prince.! 

*  Ip  metophysics  is  what  comes  after  pbysies,  according  to  etymology,  (though  in  practice  I 
have  generally  found  to  be  what  comes  after  liquor^)  this  new  science  mast  be  what  cornea  after 
polices.  What  in  the  name  of  every  thing  awful  is  that  ?  The  deluge  is  to  come  after  some 
politicians,  according  to  Prince  METTxaif  ich  and  Lord  Maidstonx. 

t  The  structore  of  this  sentence  does  not  make  it  quite  clear  whether  the  Eastern  Prince  was 
actually  present  to  relate  the  Cassowary  Hunt,  or  whether  his  performance  was  limited  to 
hunting  the  animal,  and  the  cu^count  of  the  hunt  was  to  be  another  person's  work.  A  somewhat 
similar  ambiguity  I  recollect  in  a  magazine  title  some  years  ago :  Lines  on  a  Lady  Slandered^  by 
B^rry  Cornwall;  which  one  of  our  newspapers  reprinted  so  as  to  cast  a  grave  imputation  oa 
the  poet,  thus :  Lines  on  a  Lady^  Slandered  by  Barry  Cornwall. 
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'At  twelye^  Mr.  Marcel,  historical  painter,  will  suffer  his  eyes  to  be  bandaged,  and 
extemporize  in  crayon  the  meeting  or  Napoleon  and  Voltaire  in  the  Elysian  Fields. 
Mr.  RonoLPHE  will  simultaneously  extemporize  a  poetic  parallel  between  tne  author  of 
Zaire  and  the  author  of  the  Battle  of  Austerlitz. 

'At  twelve  and  a  half,  Mr.  Colline,  in  a  modest  deshabille,  will  imitate  the  athletic 
sports  of  the  Fourth  Olympiad. 

'At  one  in  the  morning,  reading  of  the  Report  on  the  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment 
by  TRArtEDY,  (re-continued,)  and  subscription  fur  the  benefit  of  the  tragic  authors  whose 
occupation  is  to  be  gone. 

'At  two,  quadrilles  will  be  organized  and  continue  till  morning. 

'At  six,  suurise  and  final  chorus. 

*  During  the  whole  continuance  of  the  performance,  all  the  ventilators  will  be  in  play. 

*  N.  B.  —  Any  person  attempting  to  read  or  write  verses  will  be  immediately  handed 
over  to  the  police. 

*  N.  B.  2d.  —  Gentlemen  are  requested  not  to  pocket  the  candle-ends.' 

Two  (lays  after,  copies  of  this  invitation  were  circulating  in  the  third 
stories  of  art  and  literature,  and  creating  a  profound  sensation.  Never- 
theless, there  were  some  of  the  guests  who  doubted  the  splendors  an- 
nounced by  our  two  friends. 

'  I  have  grave  suspicions,'  said  one  of  the  skeptical.  *  I  was  at  Ro- 
dolphe's  Wednesdays  sometimes  when  he  lived  Rue  de  la  Tour  d^Au- 
vergne.  You  could  only  sit  down  metaphorically,  and  had  nothing  but 
water  to  drink,  and  not  filtered  at  that' 

Now,  a  word  as  to  the  origin  of  this  party  which  was  causing  so  much 
astonishment  in  the  Transpontine  world  of  art  For  about  a  year.  Mar- 
cel and  Rodolphe  had  been  talking  of  this  sumptuous  gala,  which  waR 
always  to  come  off  next  Saturday,  but  disagreeable  circumstances  had 
forced  their  promise  to  run  the  round  of  fifly-two  weeks ;  so  that  they 
were  in  the  condition  of  not  being  able  to  move  without  encountering 
some  ironical  remark  from  their  acquaintances,  some  of  whom  were 
even  rash  enough  to  demand  its  fulfilment!  The  thing  was  beginning 
to  take  the  character  of  a  standing  joke  against  them ;  the  two  friends 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  this  by  liquidating  their  engagement  Accord- 
ingly they  sent  out  the  above  invitation. 

'  Now,'  said  Rodolphe,  *  there  is  no  retreat  We  have  burned  our  ships. 
Eight  days  are  left  us  to  procure  the  hundred  francs  indispensable  to 
doing  the  thing  properly.' 

*  Since  we  must  have  them,  we  willj  answered  Marcel ;  and  with  their 
habitual  rash  trust  in  luck,  the  two  friends  went  to  sleep,  well  convinced 
that  the  hundred  francs  were  already  on  the  way — some  impossible 
way  —  toward  them. 

iSowever,  the  night  before  the  day  indicated  for  the  entertainment,  as 
nothing  had  yet  arrived,  Rodolphe  thought  it  would  be  safer  to  help  his 
iuck  a  little,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  find  himself  disgraced  when  the  time 
was  come  for  lighting  up.  To  facilitate  this,  the  two  friends' progress- 
ively modified  the  splendors  of  their  self-imposed  programme.  By 
modification  after  modification,  cutting  down  very  much  the  article  of 
Cakes,  and  carefully  reviewing  and  abridging  the  article  of  Refreshments, 
the  total  expense  was  reduced  to  fifteen  francs :  the  question  was  simpli- 
fied, but  not  resolved. 

*  Come,  come,'  said  Rodolphe, '  we  must  put  every  engine  at  work. 
In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  adjourn  the  performances  this  time.' 

'  Impossible  I '  replied  Marcel. 
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*  How  loDg  is  it  since  I  beard  the  story  of  the  Battle  of  Studziauka  ? ' 
'  Nearly  two  months.' 

*  Two  months  ?  Good !  Quite  long  enough.  My  uncle  shall  not 
have  to  complain  of  me.  I  will  go  to-mon'ow  and  make  him  tell  me 
the  Battle  of  Studzianka;  that  will  be  five  francs,  sure^ 

*And  1/  said  Marcel,  *  will  go  and  sell  a  deserted  marwrio  old  Medicis  ; 
that  will  be  five  francs,  too.  If  I  have  time  to  put  in  three  turrets  and  a 
mill,  it  may  go  up  to  ten  francs,  and  we  shall  have  our  budget^ 

So  the  two  friends  fell  asleep,  dreaming  that  the  Princess  Belgiozoso 
was  begging  them  to  change  their  days  of  reception,  so  as  not  to  take 
from  her  salons  all  the  literati  of  Paris. 

Marcel  awoke  early  in  the  morning,  took  a  canva?,  and  went  ener- 
getically to  work  on  a  deserted  manor^  an  article  particularly  in  demand 
with  a  broker  of  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  Rodolphe,  on  his  part,  went 
to  visit  his  uncle  Monetti,  who  excelled  in  the  retreat  from  Russia,  which 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  repeating  to  his  nephew  five  or  six  times  a  year, 
in  consideration  of  some  small  loans,  which  the  veteran  stove-maker  did 
not  hesitate  about  when  his  narrative  had  been  listened  to  with  suflicient 
enthusiasm. 

About  two  in  the  afternoon,  Marcel,  with  downcast  look  and  a  portrait 
under  his  arm,  met,  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel^  Rodolphe,  coming  from 
his  uncle's  with  a  face  that  announced  bad  news. 

*  Well,'  asked  Marcel,  *  were  you  successful  ? ' 

*  No,  indeed  I  my  uncle  has  gone  to  Versailles  —  and  you  ? ' 

*  That  beast  of  a  Medicis  does  n't  want  any  more  ruined  castles.  He 
asked  me  for  a  Bombardment  of  Tangier.^ 

*  Our  reputation  is  gone  if  we  do  n't  give  our  party,'  said  Rodolphe. 
'  What  will  my  friend  the  influential  critic  say,  if  I  make  him  put  on  a 
white  cravat  and  straw-colored  gloves  for  nothing  ? ' 

Both  returned  home  a  prey  to  th6  most  lively  anxiety  just  as  the  clock 
(not  their  clock,  of  course)  struck  four. 

*  We  have  but  three  hours  before  us,'  said  Rodolphe. 

'  But,'  exclaimed  Marcel,  approaching  his  friend,  *  are  you  sure,  now, 
quite  sure,  that  we  have  no  money  left  here?' 

*  Neither  here  nor  any  where  else.     How  should  we  ? ' 

*  If  we  look  under  the  furniture — in  the  chairs?  They  say  that  the 
emigrants  used  to  hide  their  treasure  in  Robespierre's  time.  Perhaps 
our  arm-chair  belonged  to  one ;  beside,  it  is  so  hard  that  I  have  often 
thought  there  must  be  metal  inside  of  it.  Will  you  make  an  autopsy 
of  it? I 

*  This  is  mere  farce ! '  replied  Rodolphe,  with  an  air  of  mingled  stern- 
ness and  pity. 

Suddenly  Marcel,  who  had  been  poking  into  every  comer  of  the  room, 
uttered  a  shout  of  triumph. 

*  We  are  saved  I '  he  cried.  *  I  was  sure  there  was  something  valuable 
here.  Look ! '  and  he  showed  Rodolphe  a  piece  of  money  the  size  of  a 
crown,  half  consumed  by  rust  and  verdigris.  It  was  a  Carlovingian  coin, 
of  some  value  to  an  antiquary.  The  inscription  was  fortunately  in 
such  a  state  of  preservation  that  you  could  read  the  date  of  Charle- 
magne's reign. 
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*  That !  it  is  worth  thirty  sous ! '  said  Kodolphe,  casting  a  contemptuous 
look  at  his  friend's  discovery. 

*  Thirty  sous  well  employed  will  do  a  fifood  deal/  answered  Marcel. 

*  With  twelve  hundred  men,  Bonaparte  made  ten  thousand  Austrians 
surrender.  Skill  makes  up  for  want  of  numbers.  I  shall  go  and  sell 
this  crown  of  Charlemagne  to  Father  Medicis.  Is  there  nothing  else  to 
sell  here  ?  Suppose  I  take  that  cast  of  the  Russian  drum-major's  thigh- 
bone.    That  would  bring  a  heap.' 

*Take  it  along — but  it's  a  pity.  There  will  not  be  a  single  object 
of  art  left' 

While  Marcel  was  gone,  Rodolphe,  determined  to  give  the  party  'in 
any  case,  went  to  find  his  friend  Colline,  the  hyperphysic  philosopher, 
who  lived  two  doors  off.     *  I  am  come  to  beg  a  favor  of  you,'  said  he : 

*  in  my  quality  of  host  I  must  absolutely  have  a  black  coat  I  have  nU 
one.     Lend  me  yours.' 

*  But,'  replied  the  other,  with  some  hesitation,  *  in  my  quality  of  guest 
I  want  a  black  coat  too,  I  do.' 

*  I  will  allow  you  to  come  in  your  frock.' 

*  You  know  very  well  I  never  had  one.' 

*  Well,  we  can  arrange  it  somehow.  If  it  comes  to  the  worst,  you 
may  lend  me  your  coat  and  not  come  to  the  party.' 

'  That  won't  do  at  all ;  for  I  am  on  the  programme,  and  therefore  must 
be  there.' 

*  There  are  a  good  many  other  things  on  the  programme  that  won't 
be  there,'  said  Rodolphe.  *  Lend  me  your  coat,  at  any  rate.  If  you 
want  to  come,  come  as  you  choose — in  your  shirt-sleeves — you  can 
pass  for  a  faithful  domestic' 

*  No,'  rejoined  Colline,  blushing,  *  I  will  wear  my  hazel  over-coat  —  but 
it's  a  great  bore,  all  this.'  And  as  he  perceived  that  Rodolphe  had  already- 
laid  hands  on  the  famous  black  coat,  he  called  out,  *  Wait  a  bit;  there  s 
something  in  the  pockets.' 

CoUine's  coat  deserves  particular  mention.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
of  a  very  positive  blue,  so  that  its  owner  used  to  say  *  my  black  coat,' 
merely  from  a  way  he  had.  And  as  his  was  the  only  dress-coat  belong 
ing  to  the  association,  his  friends  had  also  fallen  into  the  way  of  saying, 
when  they  spoke  of  the  philosopher's  official  garment,  *  CoUine's  black 
coat'  Moreover,  this  garment  had  a  peculiar  cut,  the  most  bizarre  pos- 
sible ;  its  very  long  skirts,  attached  to  a  very  short  waist,  were  furnished 
with  two  pockets,  perfect  abysses,  in  which  he  used  to  stow  a  score  of 
volumes  which  he  alwap  carried  about  with  him ;  so  that  his  friends 
said  that  when  the  public  libraries  were  closed,  the  literary  public  might 
apply  to  CoUine's  skirts,  where  a  library  was  always  open. 

That  day,  for  a  wonder,  the  coat  contained  only  a  quarto  volume  of 
Bayle,  a  three-volume  treatise  on  the  Hyperphysic  Faculties^  one  volume 
of  Condillac,  two  of  Swedenborg,  and  Pope's  £ssay  on  Man.  Having 
emptied  his  portable  library  of  these,  CoUine  allowed  Rodolphe  to  put 
it  on. 

*  Eh ! '  said  the  latter,  *  this  left  pocket  is  very  heavy  still ;  you  have 
left  something  in  it' 

*  True,'  said  Colline, '  I  have  forgotten  to  empty  the  foreign-languages 
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pocket'  He  drew  out  two  Arab  grammars,  a  Malay  dictionary,  and  a 
Chinese  guide,  one  of  his  pet-books. 

When  Rodolphe  returned,  he  found  Marcel  playing  at  pitch- and- toss 
with  five-franc  pieces  to  the  number  of  three.  At  first  he  was  ready  to 
reject  his  friend's  offered  hand,  thinking  he  must  have  committed  a  crime 
to  get  the  money. 

^Make  haste!  make  haste!'  cried  Marcel.  'We  have  the  fifteen 
francs  r^^uisite — even  thus  :  I  found  an  antiquary  at  the  Jew's.  When 
he  saw  my  coin,  he  ail-but  fainted  ;  it  was  the  only  one  wanting  in  his 
collection.  He  had  sent  all  over  the  globe  to  fill  the  gap,  and  had  lost 
fell  hope.  So,  after  carefully  examining  my  crown  of  Charlemagne,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  offer  me  five  francs  for  it.  Medicis  pushed  my  elbow, 
and  completed  his  explanation  by  a  look,  as  much  as  to  say,  *  Share  the 
proceeds,  and  I  '11  bid  against  him.'  We  went  up  to  thirty  francs ;  I 
gave  the  Jew  fifteen  ;  here  is  the  rest !  Now  let  our  guests  come !  We 
are  in  a  condition  to  astonish  them.     Hallo !  you  've  got  a  dress-coat ! ' 

*  Colline's  coat,'  said  Rodolphe.  He  felt  for  his  handkerchief,  and 
brought  out  a  little  volume  of  Manchou^  which  had  been  forgotten  in  the 
foreign-languages  pocket.  The  two  friends  proceeded  to  their  prepara- 
tions immediately.  The  room  was  put  in  order ;  a  fire  lighted  in  the 
stove ;  a  canvas-frame  garnished  with  candles  was  hung  from  the  ceil- 
ing by  way  of  chandelier ;  a  desk  placed  in  the  centre  to  serve  the  ora- 
tors for  tribune ;  and  before  it  the  only  arm-chair,  destined  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  influential  critic.  On  a  table  were  arranged  all  the  essays, 
articles,  poems,  and  novels,  whose  authors  were  to  honor  the  party  with 
their  presence.  To  avoid  any  collision  between  the  different  departments 
of  literature,  the  four  sides  of  the  apartment  were  hastily  labelled : 

POETS.  ROMANTIC    SCHOOL. 

ESSAYISTS.         *  CLASSIC    SCHOOL. 

The  ladies  were  to  sit  in  the  middle. 

*Ah,  but  we  are  short  of  chairs  ! '  said  Rodolphe. 

*  Oh,'  said  Marcel,  *  there  are  some  along  the  wall  on  the  landing. 
Let 's  borrow  some.' 

*  Certainly  we  will,'  quoth  Rodolphe,  going  out  to  appropriate  the 
neighbors'  chairs. 

The  clock  struck  six ;  the  friends  made  a  rapid  dinner,  and  hastened 
to  light  up  their  rooms.  The  effect  astonished  themselves.  At  seven, 
Schaunard  arrived  with  three  ladies,  who  had  forgotten  to  bring  their 
jewelry  or  their  bonnets.  One  of  them  wore  a  red  shawl  with  black 
spots.     Schaunard  commended  her  particularly  to  Rodolphe, 

*  She  is  a  very  respectable  person,'  he  said ;  *  an  English  lady  driven 
into  exile  by  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts.  She  supports  a  modest  existence 
by  giving  lessons  in  her  language.  Her  grand-father  was  Chancellor 
under  Cromwell,  she  says ;  so  you  must  not  be  too  familiar  with  her.' 

Several  steps  were  heard  on  the  stair-case.  It  was  the  guests  arriving. 
They  seemed  much  astonished  to  see  fire  in  the  stove.  As  soon  as  there 
was  a  score  of  people  assembled,  Schaunard  asked  if  it  was  not  time  to 
take  a  drink  of  something. 

*  In  a  minute,'  said  Marcel.  *  We  are  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the 
influential  critic  to  kindle  the  punch.' 

By  eight,  all  the  guests  had  arrived,  and  the  programme  began  to  be 
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executed.  After  each  entertainment  the  company  took  a  drink  of  some* 
thing,  nobody  could  tell  exactly  what 

About  ten,  the  white  waist-coat  of  the  influential  critic  made  its  ap- 
pearance. He  only  staid  an  hour,  and  was  exceedingly  temperate  in  his 
libations. 

At  twelve,  as  the  wood  was  all  gone,  and  it  began" to  be  very  cold, 
such  of  the  guests  as  had  chairs  drew  lots  for  who  should  throw  his  into 
the  fire.    By  one  o'clock  every  body  was  standing. 

An  amiable  gaiety  reigned  throughout  this  memorable  evening,  which 
was  a  nine-days'  wonder  in  the  neighborhood.  Schaunard's  friend  Phemy, 
who  had  been  the  queen  of  the  party,  used  to  say  of  it  to  her  friends, 
*  It  was  real  splendid,  my  dear :  they  had  lots  of  wax-candles,' 
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In  the  early  snmmer  evening, 

When  the  glorious  sun  lias  set, 
And  the  stare  arc  gently  c^leaming, 

In  Night's  hall  of  beauty  met ; 
When  the  balmy  breeze  blows  gaily. 

Toying  with  the  laughing  leaves, 
And  the  cricket  chirrups  shrilly 

To  the  swallow  on  the  eaves ; 
When  the  robin  chants  his  vesper 

With  the  blackbird  and  the  thrush 
High  up  in  the  spire-like  poplar, 

In  the  calm,  clear  evening's  hush ; 
And  the  forest-trees  stand  stately 

In  a  dark  and  rustling  rank. 
While  the  violet  sedately 

Breathes  forth  perfume  from  yon  bank» 
By  the  babbling,  bubbling  streamlet, 

As  it  ripples  o*er  the  stones. 
Harping  on  the  starry  beamlet 

Witli  its  thousand  tiny  tones ; 
When  the  darkness  dewy-drooping 

Is  so  slow  in  coming  on. 
And  the  day -light  lingers,  stooping 

To  the  embraces  of  the  sun ; 
When  the  bride  of  haughty  heaven 

With  unconscious  beauty  beams, 
While  her  smiles  are  sweetly  given 

To  the  meadow-lands  and  streams; 
Then  I  wander  foi*th  delighted, 

And  my  fancy  flies  afar 
Back  where  all  the  hours  are  lighted 

Rosy  with  the  hopes  that  were: 
Then  the  forms  of  tlie  true-hearted. 

All  the  loved  and  lost  of  yore 
Who  have  silently  departed 

To  that  far,  still,  unknown  shore  ; 
All  appear  ns  angels  watching, 

Guarding  all  my  wayward  ways; 
Guiding,  cheering,  and  protecting, 

As  the  stars  with  constant  gaze. 


MUSINGS. 


*  Tut'Kw  '8  no  ;  ■>"  r.in.  r-\1m 
Wb>  aliOuKi  we  or.:y  t'il.  the  r'icf  Aiid  crown  of  thiii(^t  'I  bh*i 


As  in  gloomy  thoughts  I  pondered 

On  ilie  sorrow  of  our  lot> 
Ever  groping,  ever  striving 

For  delight  that  pleaseth  not : 

(For  the  sun  was  hid  above  me, 
Sympathizing  with  my  grief. 

While  1  questioned  of  my  t^pirit 
If  the  soul  could  find  relief 

From  this  ceaseless,  restless  action, 
From  ihe  yearning  and  the  woe 

Of  a  strife  for  things  above  us, 
From  the  eagerness  to  do : 

From  the  doubts  and  fears  that  haunt  us. 
From  the  hopes  more  fearful  still, 

As  requiring  bolder  action, 

And  a  still  more  constant  will :) 

Suddenly  the  clouds  were  parted, 
And  the  shadows  passed  away: 

Full  upon  the  sombre  landscape 
Streamed  the  golden  light  of  day. 

Then  my  spirit  shared  the  gladness 
Of  a  brighter  earth  and  sky ; 

And,  as  with  a  joyful  impulse, 
To  my  plaint  made  this  reply : 

*  IIiAVXN  was  round  us  in  our  childliood  : 

To  the  careless,  roaming  boy. 
Every  sight  and  sound  of  nature 
"Was  a  calm  and  quiet  joy. 

*  Then  we  questioned  not  the  meaning 

Of  the  wonders  that  we  saw  ; 
Nor  beyond  the  outward  seeming 
Sought  to  find  the  hidden  law. 

*  Then  we  followed  not  the  phantoms 

That  allure  the  after  years ; 
Heard  not  then  the  syren-voices 
That  our  later  manhood  hears. 

'Let  us  seek  our  ancient  quiet. 

Let  us  leave  the  crowds  of  men ; 
Leave  the  tumult  of  the  battle, 
And  renew  our  youth  again ! 
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*  like  a  mighty  flowing  river 

Rolls  the  restless  passion-tide : 
Let  us  leave  the  rushing  current^ 
Linger  by  the  grassy  side. 

*From  the  quiet  and  the  stillness 
Of  our  sheltered,  calm  retreat, 
We  will  watch  the  whirling  eddies 
Breaking  madly  at  our  feet: 

'And  the  heart  shall  keep  its  freshness, 

And  the  light  of  life's  young  day. 
With  a  chastened,  softened  glory, 

Shine  upon  our  evening  way.  h.  h. 

€r4at-Bwrrington,  May^  1853. 


PASSAGES 

rKOM      THE      PAPERS      OP      THE       'TRAVELLINa      DENTIST.' 

'  There  is  surely  nothing  so  beautiful  in  the  grave  itself  as  to  make  it  the  most  fitting 
depository  for  our  bodies.  Build  monuments  and  wreathe  garlands ;  let  the  sad  cypress 
wave  above  them,  and  the  flowered  turf  rest  hghtly  on  their  bosoms ;  let  soft  winds 
sigh  upon  their  resting-place,  and  gentle  rains  make  green  the  field  of  death,  and  still 
beneath  are  corruption  and  the  worm.' 

Extract   rROU   an  nKPont-isHCD  '  Dftihtoii   or   RseoRRFCTiOKi?TK0. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  past,  and  reviewing  the  scenes  of  an  adven- 
turous career,  ray  memory  most  often  recalls  the  events  of  student-life. 
Mine  has  been  no  flowery  path.  In  that  hard  struggle  begotten  within 
me  by  the  conflicting  elements  of  ambition,  recklessness,  and  poverty,  I 
have  been  tossed  about  whither  I  know  not ;  and  now,  in  the  quiet  and 
rest  of  this  more  peaceful  time,  I  while  away  many  hours  of  loneliness, 
in  recalling  the  strange  chances  that  have  befallen  me.  Of  all  these, 
none  have  lefl  so  deep  an  impression  as  the  grave  adventures  into  which 
an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  anatomical  science  beguiled  me. 

Sometimes  the  wild  clangor  of  battle  comes  to  me  on  the  southern 
breeze  from  the  far-distant  plains  of  Mexico ;  and  I  hear  again  the  bugle- 
call,  the  rolling  of  the  drum,  the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifle,  the  heavy  firing 
by  platoons,  the  deep  booming  of  the  cannon ;  and,  more  than  all,  that  wild, 
infuriate  yell  with  which  our  volunteers  charged  upon  the  enemy.  God  I 
what  a  sound  was  that !  That  cry  once  giv^n,  and  they  were  no  longer 
men.  They  were  incarnate  devils,  and  they  rushed  upon  death  with  a 
shout, 

*As  all  the  fiends  from  heaven  that  fell 
Ilad  pealed  the  banner-cry  of  hell !' 

There  was  something  terribly  sublime  in  the  solemn  silence  in  which  our 
regulars  went  to  the  charge.  Tiie  quick  martial  step  ;  the  firm,  unbroken 
dicipline ;  the  steady  fortitude ;  in  all  this,  there  was  that  which  left  me 
awe-struck  and  trembling.  But  in  the  rush  of  our  volunteers ;  the  fierce 
impetuosity  of  their  advance,  when,  as  they  neared  the  enemy,  they  broke 
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their  ranks,  and  hurled  themselves  upon  the  foe,  each  striving  to  be  firsts 
each  fighting  as  if  it  were  his  own  personal  quarrel,  and  the  peut-up 
vengeance  of  years  were  bursting  forth  ;  more  than  all,  that  high,  pierc- 
ing cry  which  shook  the  sulphury  clouds  above  them,  woke  in  me  a 
fierce  feeling  of  madness  and  delight,  and  made  me  scorn  the  useful 
occupation  which  left  me  a  non-combatant,  and  long  to  be  the  humblest 
private  in  the  ranks. 

Memories  like  these  are  often  with  me ;  but  still  farther  back  among  the 
receding  shadows  of  the  past,  loom  up  those  events  before  mentioned,  and 
a  deeper  and  more  solemn  chord  of  memory  vibrates  at  the  sight.  Believe 
me,  reader,  there  is  no  spot  on  earth  where  one's  courage  is  wound  up  to 
the  same  painful  pitch  of  intensity  as  in  a  grave-yard  at  midnight,  while 
engaged  in  the  jackal  trade  of  the  resurrectionist.  The  deep  silence  of 
the  scene ;  the  darkness  ;  the  whispered  word  of  consultation ;  the  fear 
of  intennption ;  the  white  monuments  about  you ;  the  open  grave  at 
your  feet,  and  the  shrouded  corpse  within  it,  all  combine  to  send  a  chill 
to  the  stoutest  heart.  And  now,  sitting  safely  in  my  oJQfice,  how  deep  a 
chill  pervades  me  as  I  think  of  the  events  of  that  night,  and  day,  and 
night  again,  which  I  am  about  to  relate  for  your  benefit ! 

We  were  *  bound  to  have  that  subject'  As  Seth  said,  it  was  *  gone  up ; ' 
and  it  was  ridiculous,  nay  more,  it  was  ungenerous  and  mean  in  the  citi- 
zens of  C to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  grave  of  one  whom 

they  knew  not>  save  as  a  stranger,  passing  through  and  dying  in  their 
town.  So,  with  an  experienced  party  of  four,  beside  our  trusty  old  driver, 
(most  trusty  when  most  drunk,)  we  set  out  at  an  early  hour  in  tne  even- 
ing, our  object  being  to  do  our  work  and  get  away  before  the  guard 
peached  the  spot  at  about  nine  o'clock.  In  this  we  succeeded.  The  grave 
was  left  as  we  found  it;  and  so  artfully  had  every  thing  been  replaced, 
that  had  we  left  five  minutes  sooner,  no  suspicion  would  ever  have  been 
excited.     But  alas !  we  had  gone  but  a  little  distance  on  our  return  home, 

when  we  heard  the  tramp  of  horses  in  pursuit.     Old  H ,  the  driver, 

laid  on  the  whip  most  vigorously,  but  to  no  purpose.  With  muddy 
roads,  five  persons  in  a  wagon,  and  a  *  caput  mortuum '  to  boot,  we 
were  no  match  in  speed  for  our  pursuers,  ail  on  horseback,  and,  as  we 
had  reason  to  suspect,  all  well  armed.  There  was  no  alternative ;  we 
most  be  overtaken.  How  to  *save  the  body'  was  the  question.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  ahead  we  were  to  turn  a  corner  in  the  road.  Lying 
in  that  corner  was  a  recently  cleared  field,  with  many  stumps  of  trees 
remaining,  which  offered  some  chances  for  concealment.     Accordingly, 

some  of  us  left  the  wagon,  taking  the  *  subject '  with  us,'  while  II 

drove  more  slowly  around  the  corner.  Before  I  knew  how  it  happened,  or 
by  what  process  of  discovery  we  had  hit  upon  so  lucky  a  hiding-place, 
we  had  mounted  upon  a  high  stump,  and  with  some  effort  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  dropping  the  *  dead-head '  into  the  cavity  of  an  adjoining  stub^ 
which  had  broken  off"  at  about  twelve  feet  from  the  ground. 

But  we  were  late  about  it.  Our  pursuers  were  already  in  the  field. 
I  was  perched  upon  the  top  of  the  stub,  and  so  near  were  they,  that  to 
spring  to  the  ground  would  betray  our  *  cache^  and  most  probably  lead 
to  my  capture.  The  boys  were  making  for  the  wagon  at  a  very  praise- 
worthy rate  of  speed.     So  I  gently  lowered  myself  down  into  the  cavity 
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where  we  had  just  *  buried  our  dead,'  hanging  on  to  the  top  with  my 
hands,  to  avoid  too  low  a  descent.  In  a  moment  our  followers  were 
about  me.  They  had  noticed  our  pause  at  this  spot,  and  supposing  that 
we  had  abandoned  the  subject,  commenced  a  careful  search  for  it.  Of 
course  I  maintained  a  stiict  reserve  as  to  my  whereabouts.  An  unlucky 
cough  or  sneeze  would  betray  me ;  and  in  that  case  I  was  elected  for  an 
*  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  five  years ; '  all  of 
which  I  thought  of  during  their  tedious  stay.  At  last  they  left,  with  an 
agreement  to  return  in  the  morning  and  complete  their  search. 

But  my  troubles  were  not  over.  I  had  hung  so  long  suspended  at  arms' 
length  by  the  hands,  that  on  attempting  to  swing  up  again  to  the  top  of 
the  stub,  I  found  it  was  no  go  ;  and  after  several  attempt^,  my  cramped 
hands  gave  way,  and  down  I  went  upon  the  head  and  shoulders  of  my 
departed  friend  and  fellow-prisoner.  The  position  was  disagreeable,  but 
I  was  ever  a  plucky  fellow,  and  felt  no  wise  discouraged  until,  after  rest- 
ing a  while,  I  tried  to  clamber  up  out  of  my  long  chimney  of  a  grave, 
and  found  the  sides  so  smooth  and  slippeiy  with  damp  as  to  serve  an 
effectual  *  ne  exeaV  upon  me.  Verily,  thought  I,  *  the  way  of  the  trans- 
gressor is  hard ! ' 

I  consoled  myself  for  a  while  with  the  hope  of  a  speedy  return  of  my 
party,  but  hour  after  hour  passed  on,  and  they  did  not  come.  Day  broke, 
and  as  the  sun  rose  in  the  heavens,  the  light  crept  down  into  my  prison 
and  illuminated  the  ghastly  countenance  of  my  fellow-captive.  His  eyes 
were  half  opened ;  and  at  last,  my  nerves  growing  weak  from  hunger 
and  long  con6nement  in  one  position,  I  fancied  tljat  I  saw  upon  his 
upturned  face  a  strange  and  cunning  leer;  a  triumphant  expression,  as 
if  he  were  chuckling  over  the  horrible  scrape  into  which  my  attempt  to 
disturb  his  rest  had  brought  me.  I  shifte<l  my  position  so  that  I  could 
only  see  the  back  of  his  head  and  his  bare  shoulders,  but  the  rascal  had  a 
kind  of  French  shrug  in  the  latter,  which  still  left  the  same  impression 
on  my  excited  fancy. 

It  grew  cloudy  and  cold,  and  sleet  and  rain  began  to  fall.  My  ene- 
mies of  the  night  before  returned,  and  completed  their  unsuccessful  search. 
I  felt  a  strange  temptation  to  cry  out  and  reveal  my  hiding-place ;  and 
had  they  come  later  in  the  day,  I  believe  I  should  have  done  so.  Noon 
came.  Ilitherto  my  position  had  been  one  of  great  discomfort,  but  not 
of  actual  suffering;  but  as  the  day  wore  on,  (and  oh,  how  slowly  I)  I 
began  to  feel  the  effects  of  fatigue,  hunger,  wet,  and  cold.  I  grew  terri- 
bly nervous !  I  wept,  and  prayed,  and  cursed  by  turns.  My  compan- 
ion too — how  I  grew  to  hate  him,  and  at  last  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
sentient  and  intelligent  demon,  who,  by  some  horrible  diablerie^  had 
drawn  me  into  a  living  grave  with  him  —  and  then  I  thought  of  how, 
when  the  old  tree  should  have  crumbled  down  witli  time,  two  skeletons 
would  be  found  there,  and  only  one  suit  of  clothes ;  and  how  people 
would  wonder ;  what  they  would  say  about  me,  should  the  truth  become 
known ;  and  whether  they  would  pity  me  or  not.  Perhaps  they  would 
bum  the  field  over,  and  we  should  both  be  burned  up,  *  burned  up  with 
fire ; '  and  I  repeated  it  over  and  over  again,  *  burned  up  with  fire.' 
Then  I  thought  how  cold  and  hungry  I  was,  and  what  my  mother  would 
say,  could  she  know  my  situation ;  and  I  grew  childish,  and  wept  with 
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the  same  passionate  grief  as  when  a  child.  Toward  the  close  of  the  day 
I  had  fretted  myself  into  a  quarrel  with  the  dead  man,  and  curling  down 
within  reach,  1  struck  him  with  my  fist,  and  stamped  upon  him. 

When  night  came,  I  was  glad.  I  was  so  cold  and  benumbed  that  T 
felt  no  longer  the  gnawings  of  hunger,  and  from  sheer  exhaustion  my 
nerves  had  grown  quiet  For  the  first  time  I  wished  to  sleep.  I  fixed 
myself  as  easily  as  possible,  and  repeating  the  old  nursery  lines, 

'  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep/ 

I  dropped  off  into  a  quiet  slumber.  I  had  slept  some  hours  when  I 
woke  suddenly  at  the  sound  of  a  foot-falh  In  a  moment  the  whole  truth 
flashed  over  me.  The  boys  had  returned  in  search  of  me,  and,  without 
waiting  to  ascertain  the  fact**,  I  called  out,  '  Here  I  am  !  Here  I  am  1 
Come  and  pull  me  out! '  A  moment  more,  and  after  a  word  of  explana- 
tion, a  strong  arm  grasped  me,  and  I  was  drawn  out  to  the  living  world 
again. 

Few  words  were  spoken  then,  but  half  an  hour  later,  seated  once  more 

in  the  wagon  beside  old  H ,  well  wrapped  up  in  a  buffalo-robe, 

my  pleasant  companion  of  that  long,  weary  day  beneath  our  feet,  my 
hunger  satisfied  by  sundry  dough-nuts  and  cold  sausages,  and  my  nerves 
set  right  by  a  pull  at  the  brandy-bottle,  so  long  and  uninterrupted  that 
Seth  inquired  if  I  had  ever  been  a  pearl-diver,  I  listened  to  their  ex- 
planations of  the  impossibility  of  any  earlier  relief  to  me,  and  of  the 
anxiety  they  had  sufiered  during  the  day,  le&t  I  had  been  captured. 

I  slept  &ouud\y' that  night,  but  for  many  nights  thereafter,  horrid 
dreams  of  ghouls  and  vampires ;  of  going  down  and  down  through 
Simms^  Hole  with  a  dead  man^s  arms  locked  around  my  neck,  haunted  my 
pillow,  and  destroyed  my  rest.  # 

Reader,  do  you  wonder  that  an  adventure  like  this  should  be  graven 
with  a  deeper  pencil  on  my  memory  than  any  or  all  of  the  scenes  of 
battle,  tempest,  and  wreck  I  have  since  encoimtered  ? 


AN         ANACREONTIC. 

Levi  came  to  me  the  other  day, 

His  wings  down  drooping  by  his  side; 
Sad  was  his  face,  till  now  so  gay  ; 

Gone  was  his  joy  and  look  of  pride; 
His  bright  eye  spoke  no  mirthful  trick ; 
In  truth,  the  little  lad  looked  sick. 

*  Ha !  ha  I  young  boy ;  I  know  some  dame 

Hath  robbed  thee  of  all  thy  treasured  flame : 

Is  it  not  so  ?  *  I  laughing  snid  ; 

He  sadly  shook  his  curly  head. 
'Why,  tAcn  the  maid  that  all  men  wheedles 

Hath  pricked  thee  sick  with  damned  needles.* 
*Not  that,'     •  Not  that?     Then  some  sweet  wench 

Hath  made  thee  fit  and  study  French.' 

Not  that,'  he  cried,  while  his  cheeks  grew 
ale  as  a  ghost's,  and  paler  too : 

Not  that :  a  man  —  a  crime  far  blacker  — 

Forced  me  to  chew  some  damned  tobacco.*  a.  n. 
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TnvRE  are  longing  warm  and  thrilling, 

Moving  on  without  control. 
Springing  de<^p,  and  ever  welling 

From  the  fountains  of  the  soul ; 
Moving  onward  strong  and  steady, 

Barriers  sjiurning  that  have  bound  them ; 
Never  resting,  ever  ready, 

Dashing  down  the  rocks  around  them. 


:i 


Daring  as  the  Arab  steed 

Speeding  o*er  tlie  waste  of  sand, 
To«8ing  proud  his  reinless  head. 

Thus  they  move  without  command ; 
Curb  and  check  them  if  you  will, 

Holding  tense  the  stiffened  rein  — 
They  are  there,  and  bounding  still, 

Ever  will  away  again. 


1X1. 


There  are  longings  in  the  glimmer 

Of  the  twilight  coming  on. 
As  the  rainbow-tinted  phimmer 

Fondly  moJirna  the  dying  sun  ; 
While  the  maiden  in  the  window, 

Pensive,  leans  upon  the  sill, 
Watching  with  a  rosUess  yearning 

Weary  shadows  chmb  the  hill. 


IV, 


There  are  longings  on  the  sea. 

When  the  deck  the  sailor  treads : 
Stars  and  compass  watcheth  he 

As  he  gunrds  oblivious  beds. 
One  of  ocean's  braveat  cons, 

Yet  that  noble  heart  now  weeping 
Tliinks  of  distant  little  ones. 

And  his  wife  all  calmly  sleeping 


T. 


There  arc  longings  —  oh  I  what  longings ! 

When  the  wanderer  for  years 
Climbs  the  hill  where  in  the  distance 

His  awaiting  home  appears: 
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E'en  the  chimney-smoke  ascending 

Quickens  pulses  in  his  heart, 
While  the  noble  elms  o'erbending 

Beckon  him  where  dwells  no  art 

w 

TX 

There  are  longings  at  deep  Aiidnight^ 

When  no  step  nor  sound  is  near, 
As  upon  the  restless  pillow 

Frequent  drops  the  scalding  tear ; 
When  the  quivering,  half-checked  sigh 

Tells  its  tale  to  silent  halls, 
And  the  rent  heart  roonrnfully 

Sinks  beneath  its  bosom  walls. 

Tit, 

«  l%ere  are  longings  when  the  clank 

Of  the  chain  in  dungeon  deep 
Echoes  to  the  ceiling  dank 

Cer  the  couch  where  dwells  no  sleep : 
HcAYKN  hears  that  prisoner's  groan, 

And  the  all-avenging  Eyk 
Looks  upon  the  oppressor's  throne 

Who  would  from  his  fury  fly. 

VIII. 

There  are  longings  in  the  city ; 

There  are  longings  in  the  wood ; 
Tender  yearnings,  anxious  Iqngings 

For  the  beautiful  and  good; 
As  the  rapt  soul  forward  reaches, 

Spurning  scones  of  earth  and  time, 
Ana  amid  the  stars  forth  wanders, 

Uolding  converse  with  sublime. 

IX. 

There  are  longings  when  the  Christian 

Suffers  'ncath  the  tempter's  rod  — 
Pantinge  for  the  living:  waters 

In  the  city  of  his  God  ; 
All  his  fond  desires  are  bounded 

By  that  city's  colden  walls, 
By  blest  spirits  all  surrounded, 

Waiting  till  the  Master  calls. 

X. 

Man  is  striving,  longing  ever, 

Longing  for  he  knows  not  what^ 
While  his  everv  soul's  endeavor 

Is  for  something  he  has  not: 
Closely  guard  those  tender  yearnings 

Rising  from  the  heart's  deep  flood  : 
Ever  cherish  higher  longings 
.    For  the  beautiful  and  good. 
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TUE    STEAM.YACHT   'NORTH    STAE.' 

The  above  cnirr.iving  U  n  faitliful  ropivsetitation  of  the  Steam- YaoLt 
'North  Star;  which  recently  left  this  port  for  a  cruise  of  pleasure  in 
European  walers,  Tlie  magnituilo  of  the  enlerpris'e.  the  liberality  of  all 
its  accessories,  and  Ihe  interest  felt  in  it  by  the  public,  have  induced  us 
to  collate  from  tlie  daily  journals  an  accuuiit  of  the  vt'Ssel,  and  to  add  to 
that  ft  sketch,  known  to  lie  authentic,  of  the  cnreer  of  the  owner  of  the 
'  North  Star,'  Corseltl-s  Vaxderdilt,  E*q.  Wo  begin  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  tlio  Yacht,  communicated  to  '  The  Tribune '  daily  journal : 


'Tiu  'NortiiStab'  wu  bnill  expressly  Rir  III [»  pl< 


■r  tliu  in 


iiupcrv 


Mr.  V*( 


r«inn  by  Hr  S^ihonsok, 

wo  hundred  and  ^x^ 

(lie  sjiar-dcck ;  thirty-ei^lil  iHvadth 


la  tiie  keel ;  Iwii  liundred 
i>r  bconi :  IhirtecD  feet  fVuni  Ut 

between  d«t» ;  seven  feet  ai;c  inches  between  mnin  m 
deptli  iBunty-eiRlil  feet  bIi  inches,  ller  keel,  of  wiiilc  <«ik,  is  tiflceo  inchen  »i 
fourlcen  incihea  widp.  stem  and  al^m-posts  uf  Ihe  iKmt  material,  with  diiuble  i 
hiiltod  Ihrtmah  wilh  one  and  1hr(>e-eicb1h  coppei 


raita: 


do»dwooda  of  while  oak,  and  Ihirlecn  it , _     ...  .  ._  .. 

incli  copper  bullH.  in  the  meet  >nbatan1ia1  manner.  The  flour-timbers  are  aided  Iweire 
iniiiea  anil  moulded  thirteen  inelies,  tteing  placed  elose  liiKelber,  and  boiled  throw^h 
sidewavB  wilh  one  and  a  half  inch  Ixilts.  Ttic  mnin  kdMllI^  of  which  there  ore  Bra 
leii^h  of  the  ship,  nre  of  wlilte  oak,  sided  Kfleen  inches  bj 
-  "^-il  tier  beinp;  laal. ' -'-^ ■-  ■ '  - 


■inp;  laalened  w 


o  copper  bolls,  one 


Ihirtj-lwo  inebMi  deup,  Ihc  finil  (i      . .    ^  , , .  ,      .  

half  inches  in  diaiiioler.  IbroushcvervfliHii^timtwr,  the  upper  tivn  secured  to  Ihe  lower 
one  wilh  large  iron  bolls.  TfiB  bed  iiniin  which  the  engine  resls  is  composed  of  fbnr 
rows  of  kelaiiiw,  two  feet  Ino  Ineliea  ny  Svc  ft-ot  deqi,  secured  by  iron  screw-bolU 
driien  fnnn  Ihe  bottom  before  tbo  tokccI  waa  plunked.  The  imtaKlG  plaDking  of  while 
oak,  three  and  a  half  inches  thick,  incrensiu^t  to  lire  inches,  ia  Fccured  with  copper  bolt* 
"id  locust  treeimils,  Iheru  being  Ihirly-lwn  Ibouaand  iif  Ihe  lallcr  driven  through  and 
'     '  '   '"    ■'        ■"'   iv  lire  alx  bilge-iilrenkson  Ihciniudeof  the  ahi]i,covo~~~ 

K  14  inches,  fanlened  In  the  limbent  wilh  iron  bolts, 
y  fmnip.     The  ceiling  ia  of  wx-iitch  yellow  pin^ 


inchea  thick,  Ihoroughly  fastened  with  ir 


fburlecn  fi^et  in  dcplli.    The  lower  dcck-clamps,  on  which  Ibe  beams  rest,  u 

"       "      *  '-■        B    bolts  dl'-  ■" .....-■..-_:, 


tv  driven  Ihtm  Ihc  outside,  and  riveted 
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on  the  inside.  There  are  forty-five  deck-beams  in  the  lower  deck,  with  carlines  between, 
sided  fifteen  inches  and  moulded  fourteen  inches,  with  lodging  and  bosom-knees  of 
white  oak.  and  a  large  hanging-knee  on  each  end.  The  water-iiv'ajs  on  the  top  of  the 
lower  deck  are  composed  of  three  pieces  extending  the  whole  length  of  tne  ship, 
thoroughlj  bolted,  making  this  deck  sufficiently  strong  to  stand  any  reasonable  strain. 
The  clamps  to  support  the  main  deck  are  of  yellow  pme,  six  inches  thick  and  fourteen 
ipches  wioe,  of  two  widths.  This  deck  is  securely  kneed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lower 
one.  The  stanchions,  which  extend  from  the  floor-timbers  to  the  lower  deck-beams,  have 
alarffe  bolt  passing  through  them,  and  are  continued  on  to  the  upper  decks,  thus  connect- 
ing tne  deck  with  the  bottom  of  the  ship.  The  lower  and  main  deck-i)lank  are  of  white 
pin^  three  by  five  inches^  the  upper  or  roar-deck  extending  the  entire  length  of  the 
shijjx  Her  machinery  is  from  the  Allaire  Works.  She  is  propelled  by  two  lever-beam 
engines :  cylinders,  sixty  inches ;  length  of  stroke,  ten  feet ;  diameter  of  wheels,  thirty- 
four  feet.  Uer  boilers,  of  which  she  has  four,  are  twenty-four  feet  lon^,  ten  feet  diam- 
eter, eleven  and  a  half  feet  front,  eleven  feet  high,  with  single  return  flues. 

'The  main  saloon  is  splendidly  fitted  up  with  all  that  can  tend  to  gratify  the  eye  and 
ministtf  to  luxurious  ease.  The  state-rooms  which  lead  from  it,  on  either  side,  are  fitted 
op  in  the  first  style  of  the  upholsterer's  art.  The  furniture  throughout  blends  in  one 
harmonious  whole ;  there  are  none  of  those  glaring  contrasts  whidi  are  too  often  met 
with,  and  offend  the  eye  and  taste  by  their  incongruities.  This  saloon  is  of  beautiful 
satin-wood,  with  just  suflScient  rose-wood  to  relieve  it,  the  work  of  which  was  executed 
by  Mr.  Chasub  Simonson. 

'The  cabinet-furniture  and  upholstery  were  furnished  from  the  extensive  establish- 
ment of  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  W.  Mbbks.  The  ^rniture  of  the  main  saloon  is  of  rose-wood, 
carved  in  the  rich  and  splendid  style  of  Louis  XV.,  covered  with  a  new  and  elegant 
material  of  figured  velvet  plush,  with  a  green  ground,  filled  with  bouquets  of  flowers. 
It  consists  of  two  sofas,  cost  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each ;  four  couches,  three 
hundred  dollars  each ;  six  arm-chairs,  fifty  dollars  each.  Connected  with  this  saloon 
are  ten  state-rooms,  superbly  fitted  up.  each  with  a  French  armour  le  gles,  beautifully 
enamelled  in  white,  witn  a  large  glass-aoor,  size  of  plate  40  x  64,  cost  one  hundred  dol- 
lars each.  The  berths  are  furnished  with  elegant  silk  lambricans  and  lace  curtains. 
Each  room  is  fitted  up  with  a  different  color,  viz. :  green  and  gold,  crimson  and  gold, 
oramre,  etc 

'  The  toilet-furniture  matches  with  the  hangings  and  fittings  up  by  being  of  the  same 
color,  and  presents  a  picture  of  completeness  not  often  met  with,  reflecting  credit  on 
the  parties  to  whom  the  arrangements  were  intrusted. 

'  The  saloon  and  state-rooms  are  kept  at  a  pleasant  temperature  by  one  of  Van  Hork's 
steam-heaters,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  cabin.  It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  trellie- 
work,  and  the  effect  is  heightened  by  its  rich  burnished  gilding.  The  portable  chairs 
are  Tewksberry's  Marine  Lifb  Seat;  in  shape  not  unlike  an  hour-glass,  tne  top,  bottom, 
and  braces  of  wood,  and  an  air-tight  tin  chamber.  It  is  capable  of  supporting  two  per- 
sons on  the  water  with  ease. 

'  Forward  of  the  grand  saloon  is  a  magnificent  dining-saloon.  This  jasper  dining- 
saloon  is  fitted  ujp  in  a  style  entirely  new  to  sea-going  vessels.  The  walls  are  covert 
with  a  preparation  of  ligneous  marble,  which  is  spread  on  to  the  depth  of  one  fourth 
of  an  inch,  and  when  dry,  polished  to  a  degree  of  mirror-like  brightness  that  marble  is 
incapable  of  receiving.  The  panels  are  of  Naples  granite,  the  style  of  Breschia  jasper, 
and  the  surbase  of  yellow  Pyrenees  marble. 

*  The  ceiling  of  the  room  is  painted  white,  with  scroll-work  of  purple,  light-green  and 
gold,  surrounding  medallion  paintings  of  Webster,  Clay,  Washington,  Franklin,  and 
others,  together  with  various  emblematic  conceptions. 

*A11  the  table-furniture  is  of  the  most  gorgeous  description.  The  china  is  of  ruby 
and  gold  finish ;  and  the  silver-ware  is  of  tne  linest  kind. 

'  *Ine  entire  interior-furnishing  has  been  done  with  the  single  idea  of  producing  the 
very  best  effect  possible,  and  every  article  shows  elaborate  aesign  and  workmanship, 
which  reflects  much  credit  upon  American  taste  and  skill.' 

The  construction,  equipment,  and  sailing  of  this  fine  craft,  and  the 
energy  and  spirit  wjuch  so  eminently  distinguish  its  owner,  have  sug- 
gested to  our  minds  some  thoughts  in  relation  to  the  American  character 
as  exemplified  in  his  own  personal  history  from  his  youth  up  to  the 
present  time.  And  what  a  lesson  it  is  to  the  young !  proving,  so  incon- 
testably  as  it  does,  that  industry,  perseverance,  energy,  and  an  indomita- 
ble will,  in  connection  with  stern  integrity,  will  be  rewarded  in  this  happy 
country  by  triumphant  success. 

Our  readers  will  be  as  surprised  as  we  ourselves  were,  at  the  vast 
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extent  of  Mr.  Vakdbrbilt's  wealth,  not  less  than  at  the  'day  of  sdqaU 
things'  in  which  he  began  his  career. 

Until  the  age  of  sixteen,  Mr.  Yanderbilt  was  brought  up  on  a 
small  farm  on  Staten-Island,  owned  and  cultivated  by  his  father.  Arrived 
at  this  age,  however,  he  found  himself  with  a  growing  desaie  to  maku 
his  livelihood  by  following  the  sea.  He  therefore  left  the  farm,  and 
commenced  running  a  small  sail-boat  between  Staten-Island  and  New- 
York,  which  was  owned  by  his  father.  After  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
commenced  life  '  on  his  own  account,'  following  the  same  business  for 
the  space  of  two  years. 

This  brought  him  to  the  beginning  of  1817,  when  his  business. life 
began  with  an  activity  and  increased  with  an  energy  seldom  equalled  and 
more  rarely  surpassed.  He  now  took  charge  of  a  small  steamer  running 
between  New- York  and  Elizabethtown,  New- Jersey,  belonging  to  Thomas 
Gibbons.  In  1 81 8,  he  attended  to  the  building  of  the  steamer  ^Bellona^ 
and  was  her  captain  for  five  years.  In  1820,  he  built  the  steamer  ^Car- 
olinBy  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the  troubles  on  the  Canadian 
borders,  in'the  commencement  of  the  *  Patriot '  movement,  was*  cut  out* 
at  night  at  Schlosser,  on  the  Niagara  river,  and  sent,  wrapt  in  flames,  over 
the  Great  Cataract.  This  was  the  first  steamer  which  Captain  Yander- 
bilt built  on  his  own  account. 

In  1821,  he  built  the  'Fanny; '  in  1822,  the  'Thistle'  and  the  'Em^ 
raid;'  in  1824,  the  'Swan;'  in  1826,  the  'Citizen;'  in  1827-8,  the 
'Cinderella'  the  'Clifton'  the  'Union'  the  'Champion'  the  'Ntmrod* 
the  'Livingston'  the  'Cleopatra'  the  'Sound  Champion'  the  'North- 
Carolina^  the  'Governor  Dudley'  the  'Vanderbilt'  the  'Gladiator.* 
These  last  four  steamers  he  built  for  a  company,  for  the  purpose  of  rui\- 
ning  between  Washington  and  Charleston,  forming  the  regular  mail-line. 

Then  Captain  Vanderbilt  built  the  'Sylph'  the  'Augusta'  the  'Erne- 
raldy  the  'Bed-Jacket'  the  'Huguenot^  tlie  'Hannah  Burt'  and  'Eas^' 
em'  —  all  fine  boats  —  the  'C.  Vanderbilt'  and  'Commodore'  which 
formed  the  great  Boston  line  by  the  way  of  Stonington  and  the  Rail- 
Road.  Captain  Vanderbilt  next  built  and  placed  on  the  route  across  the 
Isthmus,  eight  steamers  for  the  Transportation  Company,  and  the  fine 
steamers  that  run  between  Havana  and  Matanzas.  He  also  pur- 
chased, refitted,  and  ran  the  'New-Haven'  the  'Huntress'  the  '  Water^ 
Witch'  and  the  ' Worcester?  His  next  *American  Productions '  in  this 
kind  were  the  steam-^Aip^,  the  'Prometheus^'  the  'Daniel  Webster^  the 
'Star  of  the  West,'  the  *  Northern  Light,'  and  the  'North  Star.' 

Nor  are  the  vessels  here  enumerated  all  that  have  been  built  by  Cap- 
tain Vanderbilt  :  there  are  several  others  whose  names  we  cannot  now 
recal. 

Now  we  should  be  glad  to  have  this  hasty  sketch  If  a  poor  American 
fam:er's  boy's  early  career  and  after  advancement — this  potent  lesson 
of  what  industry,  energy,  enterprise,  and  integrity,  can  accomplish  in  a 
coimtry  of  free  institutions  and  free  American  republicans — we  should 
be  glad  to  have  it  seen  and  felt  in  the  various  quarters  of  Europe  where 
the  steamer  'North  Star '  shall  unfurl  the  flag  of  our  country. 

*  Mr.  YAND8BBILT  has  been,  as  we  have  seen,  entirely  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes. 
Amassing  immense  wealth,  he  has,  at  the  same  time,  made  the  fortunes  of  thousands 
of  others.    He  is  now  a  large  proprietor  of  manufacturing  and  engine-building  estab- 
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liahments.  He  probably  nres  emplojmeiit  to  more  hands  than  any  other  one  man  in 
America.  He  is  always  Hoeral  toward  the  poor  and  needy.  He  inherited  nothing; 
except  business  talents  of  the  highest  order,  and  a  persevering,  bold,  and  independent 
spiru,  that  oyercame  every  obstacle.  Cool  and  sagacious,  never  seeming  in  a  hmry,  he 
will  accomplish  more  business  in  the  same  time  than  almost  any  man  that  appears  'on 
'Chanure.'  From  being  a  deck-hand  on  a  schooner,  he  has  risen  in  wealth,  the  possessor 
of  miUions,  and  now  owns  steamers  that  would  be  suflScient  to  blockade  nearly  every 
port  in  Europe.  He  has  accomplished  every  thing  for  himself,  vnthout  the  patronage 
of  €k>vemment  or  the  protection  of  charters.  His  ability  is  equalled  by  his  modesty ; 
quiet  and  unassuming,  never  acting  a  part  to  make  himself  conspicuous.' 

With  the  exception  of  a  chaplain  and  a  family-physician,  with  their 
wiyes,  the  passeDgers  in  the  ^North  Star  *  are  all  members  of  the  family 
of  Captain  Vandsrbilt. 

'Thb  Commodore  ^as  Captain  Yanderbilt  is  familiarly  called)  expects  to  land  first  at 
Southampton,  and,  after  a  short  stop,  go  round  to  London,  where  he  will  remain  a  con- 
siderable time,  enjoying  the  sights  and  hospitalities  of  the  Great  Metropolis.  Thenoe 
he  will  go  up  the  Baltic,  perhaps  to  see  Jbnny  Lind,  if  she  should  be  at  Stockholm,  and 
thence  up  tne  Neva,  where  he  will  be  entertained  at  St.  Petersburgh  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  who  will,  beyond  doubt,  manifest  great  interest  in  the  ship,  if  not  in  the 
Yankees,  and  will  very  likely  send  an  order  to  some  of  our  builders  for  one  for  his  own 
nse.  Bidding  adieu  to  the  Czar,  the  *  North  Star  *  will  return  to  the  Atlantic,  try  her 
strength  with  the  billows  of  Biscay,  and  come  to  anchor  off  Gibraltar.  Thence  they 
proc^d  to  the  classic  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  stopping  at  Naples,  Malta,  Athena, 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and  perhaps  several  other  ports.  Sufficient  stay  will  be 
made  at  eacn  place  to  see  the  most  worthy  objects  in  the  neighborhood,  and  give  and 
receive  the  hospitalities  incident  to  the  o<K»8ion.  Every  thing  pertaining  to  the  excur- 
sion will  be  done  upon  the  most  liberal  and  magnificent  scale.  The  cost  has  been 
roughly  estimated  at  half  a  million  of  dollars,  whicn  is  all  borne  by  the  Commodore.' 

Honor,  say  we,  in  conclusion,  to  the  man  who  can  inculcate  so  glori- 
ous a  lesson  as  has  Captain  Vanderbilt;  and  long  may  he  remain 
among  us  to  enjoy  the  princely  fortune  which  his  own  intellect  and  his 
own  hands  have  won  I 
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The  fairest  yillage  of  the  West, 

Beside  a  river  sleeping, 
Elnshrined  within  its  peaceful  breast, 

Earth's  sweetest  rose  is  keeping ; 
Before  her  bend  the  forest-flowers 

As  fays  before  a  fairy ; 
And  stately  pines  within  their  bowers 

Would  gladly  shelter  Cakbik. 

like  crystal  fount  the  soul  she  bore 

From  marble  basin  welling ; 
And  all  things  evil  fly  before 

The  sun-shine  of  her  dwelling. 
Her  heart  is  as  the  summer  skies 

On  some  soft  summer  even ; 
And,  like  the  stars,  her  radiant  eyes 

Inspire  sweet  thoughts  .of  heayen. 


I  Her  Toice  is  like  the  song  of  birds. 

Of  more  than  mortal  sweetness, 
For  love  and  pity  lend  her  words 

Their  musical  completeness  ; 
And  wheresoever  her  foot-steps  stray, 

They  bring  such  sweet  beguiling. 
Even  Sorrow  half  resigns  her  sway, 

And  smiles  to  see  her  smiling. 

So  kind,  so  gentle,  and  so  pure. 

Sure  seraphs  guard  her  dreaming; 
For  nothing  earthly  might  endure 

Life's  ills  so  lightly  deeming. 
No  stain  upon  her  soul  of  sin  — 

A  child^  and  yet  a  woman— 
Who  wins  our  Carrix's  loye  will  wia 

An  angel  who  is  human. 
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*  With  matchless  intrepidity,  the  Mamelukes  rode  round  the  French  squares,  striying 
to  find  an  entrance ;  but  an  incessant  fire  from  ereij  front  mowed  them  down  as  fiut 
as  they  poured  in  at  the  opening.  Furious  at  the  unexpected  resistance,  they  dashed 
their  horses  against  the  rampart  of  bayonets,  and  threw  their  pistols  at  the  heads  of 
the  grenadiers,  while  many  who  had  lost  their  steeds  crept  along  the  ground,  and  cut 
at  the  legs  of  the  front  rank  with  their  scimitars.  At  length  the  suryirors  fled  toward 
the  camp  from  whence  they  had  issued.'  ai-woji'b  hibtort  of  Eniiop.. 

Far  in  the  desert's  waste  of  sands, 

With  lagging  step  and  weary  frame^ 
Toil  on  Napoleon's  hardy  bands, 

Forgetful  of  their  ancient  fame. 
Fainting  and  sick,  still  on  they  toil 
With  burning  footstep  o'er  the  soil : 
The  yellow  sands  like  ashes  spread. 
And  scorch  the  legions  as  they  trea4 ; 
A  brassy  heaven  above  them  glows^ 
Nor  blessed  breeze  delicious  blows. 

The  dragoon  fain  would  cast  away 
His  heavy  helmet  plumed  and  g^y ; 
The  grenadier  would  gladl^r  throw 
The  Dear-skin  shako  from  his  brow ; 
Scarce  may  the  tirailleur  sustain 
His  musket  o'er  that  burning  plain. 
The  plum^  troop,  the  clang  of  arms. 
For  them  have  lost  their  glorious  charms : 
The  trumpet's  blast,  the  war-drum's  roll 
Awakes  no  ardor  in  their  soul ; 
For  in  this  distant,  hopeless  waste, 
No  joys  delirious  they  may  taste. 

Far-gazing  o'er  the  waste  of  sand. 
Their  thoughts  return  to  native  land : 
The  fair  green  hills  of  France  again 
Smile  sweetly,  and  each  grassy  plain ; 
And  vineyards  where  the  luscious  grape 
The  valleys  with  their  garlands  drape : 
They  fain  would  seek  their  olive  shade. 
And  dance  at  eve  with  sportive  maid. 
Where  the  blithe  story  and  the  song 
The  festive  moon-light  hours  prolongs 
And  bathe  in  many  a  crystal  stream 
That  twinkles  in  the  shining  beam ; 
Deep  in  the  gelid  fountain  dip, 
And  bathe  the  brow,  and  cool  the  lip. 

Still  on  they  press:  a  fairer  scene 
Smiles  round  them  lovely  and  serene : 
Beside  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
Their  oolomns  in  long  march  defil« : 
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Tlieir  fainting  hearts  new  life  have  caught 
From  the  cool  stream's  delicious  draught* 
The  palm-tree  spreads  its  grateful  gloom 
AboYO  them  in  perennial  bloom ; 
The  green-leaved  sycamore  imparts 
A  soothing  yigor  to  their  hearts ; 
And  onward,  when  the  trumpets  sound, 
The  charging  columns  sweep  the  ground. 

Their  squares  are  formed  in  triple  rows ; 
Their  ranks  a  line  of  steel  oppose : 
While  in  their  centre,  calm  and  grand. 
Their  mighty  leader  takes  his  stand, 
His  eaeles  o  er  him,  and  the  fold 
Of  his  broad  banner  fringed  with  gold. 
He  points  to  each  vast  pyramid. 
Whose  summit  in  the  clouds  is  hid. 
And  tells  that  from  each  airy  crown 
Unnumbered  centuries  look  down. 
To  Tiew  from  that  mysterious  height 
The  valiant  Frenchman  rage  in  fight  1 

Foes  swarmed  around  I    The  Bedouin  steed 
From  the  far  desert  came  at  speed ; 
The  swarthy  Arab  shook  his  spear, 
And  lashed  his  barb  to  full  career ; 
He  left  his  palm-grove,  and  the  well 
Where  tinkles  sweet  his  camel's  bell ; 
His  tawny  imps  and  dusky  maid 
Lone  siehiBg  in  the  date-tree*s  shades 
His  lowly  tent  and  browsing  flock, 
To  mingle  in  the  conflict's  shock. 

But  proudest  there,  with  shining  arms, 
Renowned,  and  prompt  at  war  s  alarms ; 
With  broidered  robe  and  silken  vest^ 
And  flaming  jewel  in  his  crest; 
WitK  burnished  b1ad«  and  scabbard  gay, 
The  spoil  of  many  a  robber-fray. 
Lashing  his  courser's  reeking  sides. 
The  far-famed  Janissary  rides ; 
And  MouBAD  Bet,  to  dare  the  brunt 
Of  battle,  gallops  in  their  front. 

On  like  the  simoom  1     On  they  wheel. 
An  avalanche  of  horse  and  steel  I 
Against  the  fatal  squares  they  dash ; 
Their  blades  aeainst  the  bayonets  clash  ; 
The  keen-edged  scimitar  like  light 
Shivers  against  the  sabre's  might  I 
In  headlong  plunge,  they  strive  in  vain 
To  hew  through  those  stern  squares  a  lane ; 
Until,  with  empty  saddles,  fleet 
Their  barbs  fly  bleeding  in  retreat ! 

The  war  is  o'er !  the  Frenchman's  band 
Long  since  hath  vanished  from  the  land; 
And  by  the  peaceful  banks  of  Nile 
The  palm-trees  bloom  and  harvests  smile  ; 
And  Arab  peasants  drive  the  wain 
Across  the  battle's  famous  plain : 
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The  camel  crops  the  grass  that  waves 
Above  the  fiery  Mamelukes*  graves; 
And  high  above  the  lonely  plain 
The  pyramid  resumes  its  reign. 

Boston^  May,  1853. 
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One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Ottoman  government,  is  the 
possibility  which  the  lowest  member  of  society  has,  under  it,  of  attaining 
its  highest  dignities,  be  his  color  or  profession  what  it  may.  Even  slaves 
are  emancipated  to  receive  high  and  honorable  offices,  and  the  present 
brothers-in-law  of  the  Sultan  are  examples  of  the  kind. 

The  Sultan  and  his  principal  officers  are  attended  by  pages  (called 
Agds)  of  different  grades,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  employer.  They 
are  sometimes  purchased  and  held  as  slaves,  though  more  frequently  they 
are  young  men  of  good  families  who  are  placed  near  the  EiSendis  by  their 
parents.  They  receive  small,  or  no  stated  salaries,  and  trust  to  the  gifts 
of  visitors,  presents  from  their  master,  and  opportunities  which  he  gives 
them  of  gain,  for  emolument  It  is  a  high  honor  to  be  page  to  a  Pacha, 
and  one  much  sought  after.  He  who  (K>tain8  the  situation  is  in  a  road 
to  promotion ;  may  learn  much  of  the  manner  of  rising  in  life ;  and 
though  his  pecuniary  gains  be  at  first  small,  the  Pacha  eventually  pro- 
vides for  him  ;  for  if  the  individual  has  talents,  or  is  faithful  to  his  mas- 
ter's interests,  the  latter  seldom  fails  finally  to  place  him  either  in  his 
own  or  some  other  branch  of  the  public  service. 

If  the  master  is  gentle  in  mind  and  manners,  the  page,  from  the 
necessity  of  studying  his  disposition,  generally  assumes  it  himself.  Pa^ 
are  not  numerous ;  and  as  they  always  accompany  their  Effendi  on  his 
visits  to  his  compeers,  they  sometimes  become  known  to  them ;  and 
should  their  master  be  sent  to  a  distant  pachalik,  where  the  page's  ser- 
vices are  not  needed,  or  meet  with  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune — such 
being  of  frequent  occurrence  under  the  Ottoman  government — the  page 
may  readily  find  an  employment  near  some  of  his  master's  friends. 
Thus  they  are  wholly  dependent  upon  his  generosity  of  character  for 
happiness ;  once  found  unfaithful,  they  are  not  only  dismissed  from  his 
service,  but  by  his  influence  may  be  prevented  from  obtaining  any  other. 

Some  years  ago,  an  extraordinary  occurrence  took  place  in  Constan- 
tinople, which  caused  some  talk  at  the  time,  as  the  parties  were  well 
known.  By  inquiry,  the  writer  obtained  the  following  information, 
which  he  has  embodied  in  a  biographical  sketch,  as  if  written  by  the 
unfortunate  page  whilst  in  prison ;  who,  notwithstanding  the  care  taken 
of  his  education,  was  full  of  high  and  exalted,  though  erroneous  feeling ; 

and  his  was 

'  A  BRIGHT  but  troubled  soul, 
Where  sensibility  still  wildly  played. 
Like  lightniiig  round  the  ruina  it  had  made.' 

The  sketch  ran  thus : 

'  It  was  near  the  noble  mosque  of  Sultan  Ahmed,  on  a  spot  commanding 
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views  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Golden  Horn  and 
Bosphorus  on  the  other,  that  I  was  bom.  The  mosques  of  Sultan  Ahmed 
and  Saint  Sophia  reared  their  high  domes  and  tapering  minarets  on 
either  side  of  it;  the  *  Imperial  Gate'  was  onl^  hidden  from  it  by  the 
latter,  whilst  the  towers  of  the  palaces  of  our  Sultans  rose  up  almost 
beside  our  humble  dwelling.  Our  house  was  like  all  the  better  ones  of 
Stambool :  two  stories  high,  of  frame,  colored  red,  with  a  white  facing, 
and  surrounded  by  a  small  though  well-cultivated  garden.  A  high  wjul 
fiurrounded  the  premises,  to  prevent  the  gaze  of  our  neighbors  being 
directed  towards  the  females  at  my  father^s  harem  during  their  occu- 
pancy of  the  garden,  or  at  any  other  time  when  their  veils  might  be  laid 
aside.  So  lasting  is  the  attachment  we  entertain  for  home,  the  scene  of 
our  earliest  years,  that  though  many  have  elapsed  since  I  adopted  another, 
and  time  and  the  many  and  diverse  scenes  through  which  I  have  passed 
would,  it  might  be  supposed,  have  effaced  from,  or  at  least  weakened  in 
my  mind  its  affection  for  so  humble  a  spot,  I  still  cannot  wander  to  it  for 
a  moment  in  thought,  or  gaze  upon  its  now  crumbling  threshold,  without 
melting  into  tears.  The  home  which  descends  to  us  from  father  to  son 
is  more  our '  country '  than  the  domain  which  surrounds  it ;  we  may 
have  no  claim  to  the  latter,  whilst  the  former  is  indeed  the  '  place  of  our 
birth ;'  and  when  we  lose  it,  the  chain  which  bound  us  loses  a  link ;  the 
heart  wanders  in  search  of  some  new  object,  such  being  necessary  to  its 
happiness :  and  if  not  found,  its  affections  become  blighted,  and  what 
might  have  been  fair  and  beautiful  in  the  character,  too  often  assumes 
the  darkest  hue. 

'  If  the  want  of  a  home  places  us  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  world, 
its  changes,  and  its  vicissitudes,  how  few  also  are  the  ties  to  life  when  we 
are  deprived  of  *  our  family  1'  Even  when  we  have  forfeited  every  claim 
to  its  regard,  and  are  cast  out  upon  the  sea  of  life  as  a  wrecked  vessel 
on  the  ocean,  it  is  still  the  kibleh  towards  which  our  hopes  are  directed. 
I  now  seek  to  concentrate  my  feelings  within  their  most  limited  bounds, 
and  to  recall  to  my  mind  —  now  in  the  attitude  of  sorrow  and  repent- 
ance —  *my  home^  and  the  characters  of  the  much-loved  members  of  my 
family. 

*  My  father's  name  was  Ahmed.  I  have  heard  him  frequently  speak  of 
the  Beys  of  Caramania  as  his  ancestors ;  and  there  was  in  our  family  a 
curved  sword,  beautifully  damaskined,  bearing  an  Arabic  inscription  and 
motto,  with  the  name  of  a  Caramanian  prince,  said  to  have  been  given 
to  my  grandfather  by  one  of  the  Sultans. 

'  I  will  dwell  a  moment  on  the  subject  of  my  father.  It  was  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  differ  with  him  in  opinion,  so  confident  was  I  in  his  judg- 
ment, and  so  much  did  I  respect  him  ;  his  deliberations  were  not  unal- 
terable, but  so  lofty  and  chaste,  and  so  noble,  that  I  feared  and  loved 
him  at  the  same  time ;  his  instructions  were  given  in  a  manner  so  mild, 
and  his  corrections  for  the  errors  and  foibles  of  my  young  and  hasty 
mind  so  gentle,  so  free  from  passion,  that  I  would  insensibly  linger  in 
his  presence,  and  never  leave  it  without  pressing  his  parental  hand  to 
my  lips.  Had  I  but  trod  in  his  footsteps,  and  not  wandered  from  the 
precepts  which  he  inculcated,  nor  grieved  away  the  influence  which  he 
possessed  over  my  mind,  I  had  never  sinned  so  deeply  against  the  laws 
of  my  Prophet.    Like  those  of  the  sacred  volume,  when  the  precepts  of 
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our  parents,  from  renewed  rejection,  lose  their  power  on  the  mind,  the 
structure  of  our  morality  is  shaken  to  its  basis :  mine,  alas !  was  wholly 
removed,  and  in  one  fearful  moment  crumbled  to  the  ground. 

^  My  mother  possessed  a  character  equally  admirable  with  that  of  my 
father.  Her  precepts  were  the  earliest  which  I  received,  and  made  the 
strongest  and  most  lasting  impressions,  and  now  are  recalled  with  the 
saddest  associations.  There  are  some  ideas  too  lofty  for  even  matured 
minds  ;  there  are  many  to  the  youthful  and  inexperienced.  In  my  early 
youth,  hers  were  too  great  for  my  intellect,  and  it  was  only  in  after-years 
that  I  could  appreciate  their  value.  Unlike  most  mothers  in  the  East, 
she  did  not  look  upon  her  children  as  mere  ties  to  bind  her  husband's 
affection  to  her ;  for  how  often  has  her  own  comfort  and  pleasure  been 
sacriOced  to  gratify  my  boyish  whims  —  though  her  sense  of  propriety 
never ;  and  in  such  acts  as  these,  she  showed  the  affection  which  she 
entertained  for  her  offspring.  Were  I  to  mention  all  her  goodness  of 
heart,  or  occurrences  evincing  the  correctness  of  her  judgment,  they  would 
never  end  ;  and  yet  I  remember  a  thousand  acts  of  petty  ingratitude  on 
my  part  towards  her,  and  her  as  frequent  forgiveness.  How  often,  in 
moments  of  distress,  does  the  remembrance  of  a  mother's  love  come 
gushing  up  fresh  in  the  mind  of  her  son,  whilst  that  of  a  father  is  for- 
gotten. Regret  for  past  error  is  more  powerful  than  contemplated  future 
atonement,  and  also  more  lasting.  We  weep  over  the  past  with  an 
anguish  which  a  prospect  of  the  future  can  never  produce. 

*  I  have  a  sister,  and  I  had  a  brother.  The  first  is  older  than  myself 
and  our  brother  was  the  youngest  of  the  family.  Her  name  is  Ayesha, 
from  one  of  the  wives  of  our  revered  Prophet. 

'  From  having  been  my  constant  companion,  I  am  more  acquainted 
with  her  disposition  than  with  that  of  any  other  member  of  the  family. 
Though  her  junior,  yet,  from  being  a  female,  she  ever  looked  up  to  me 
with  respect  and  deference.  At  an  early  age  we  were  sent  to  school 
together :  while  young,  she  acquired  an  attachment  for  poetry ;  whilst 
I,  insensibly,  one  for  metaphysics.  Our  books  were  dogmatical,  contain- 
ing many  of  the  mysteries  of  our  holy  religion,  and  I  fear  that  on  these 
my  mind  was  permitted  too  much  to  repose;  and  thus, from  being 
limited  to  one  object  or  subject  of  contemplation,  it  became  weakened. 
What  is  more  spacious  and  comprehensive  than  the  mind ;  what  more 
incomprehensible  ?  It  requires  scope,  though  guidance,  to  its  wander- 
ings ;  for  they  are  too  frequently  in  darkness.  My  sister  commanded 
the  range  of  hers,  and  when  it  ran  among  hills  and  meadows,  di- 
rected it  to  where  the  former  had  no  dangerous  precipices,  and  the  latter 
were  strewed  with  flowers.  There  are  some  quahties  which,  notwith- 
standing all  the  changes  of  life,  remain  untarnished ;  a  strain  superior 
to  the  common  poetry  of  life,  which  exalts  the  mind  above  the  vicissi- 
tudes to  which  life  is  subject  There  are  feelings  unfit  for  every-day 
service,  yet  their  familiar  attendance  should  be  courted,  so  that  in  mo- 
ments of  need  they  may  not  be  separated  from  you.  They  come  up 
sometimes  like  the  unaccountable  gushing  of  a  fountain,  throwing  a 
retrospective  glance  over  the  past,  and  serving  as  a  *  mirror  of  the  mind.' 

*  My  sister  profited  by  these,  and  erected  upon  her  natural  disposition 
a  structure  of  mind  which  became  peculiarly  her  own.     At  the  same 
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time,  she  remarked  the  tendency  of  mine  to  erroneous  determinations, 
and  counselled  mo  to  watch  over  and  guard  it,  lest  it  should  take  one 
which  would  he  irremediable.  Such  is  youth,  that  I  heeded  not  her 
words ;  for  I  could  not  conceive  their  full  import,  nor  understand  the 
components  of  my  own  mind.  There  is  a  trait  in  every  character  like 
the  spark  within  the  flint,  latent  until  brought  forth  by  some  peculiar 
inconstance  or  contact  It  is  seldom  known  to  the  possessor,  yet  gene- 
ndly  proves  to  be  the  ruling  passion  of  his  existence.  It  was  mine  to  be 
impetuous ;  to  feel  no  restraint ;  to  imagine  that  nothing  which  is  grand 
ai^  lofty  could  be  wrong ;  and  in  this,  with  the  mirror  now  before  my 
eyes,  I  perceive  my  fatal  delusion. 

*  Our  brother  was  named  Hussein ;  he  died  whilst  I  was  still  very 
young ;  yet  I  still  remember  his  chubby  form,  full  ruddy  face,  blue  eyes, 
Mr  hair,  and  infantile  affection.  He  is  now  among  the  blessed  and 
happy,  whilst  the  sunshine  of  my  joys  is  dimmed  for  ever,  and  Heaven 
seems  to  scowl  darkly  upon  me.  When  he  for  whom  my  brother  was 
named  was  cruelly  strucK  by  one  of  the  soldiers  of  Shamar  upon  the 
mouth,  previous  to  being  murdered  in  the  desire  to  exterminate  the 
family  of  the  Calif  Ali,  an  old  man  exclaimed,  'Alas !  alas !  how  often 
have  I  seen  the  lips  of  the  blessed  Prophet  pressed  upon  those  which 
you  now  contemn  I '  How  often  have  I  pressed  those  lips  of  my  poor 
little  brother  to  mine,  which  have  long  since  crumbled  to  dust  m  the 
gravel 

'  I  remember  my  little  brother's  decease.  It  was  in  the  first  opening  of 
spring  that  he  departed.  The  almond-trees  on  the  Bosphorus  were  just 
putting  forth  their  buds ;  the  meadows  of  Kiatkhaneh  and  Geuk-Soo 
were  strewed  with  green  leaves  and  fragrant  flowers ;  the  joyous  and 
cheering  sun  was  shedding  vernal  beams  upon  the  face  of  nature ;  and 
the  little  birds  were  tuning  their  soft  voices  in  the  green  vales,  when  my 
young  and  sweet  and  tender  brother  was  hurried  to  his  untimely  grave. 
The  ever-green  cypress  now  mourns  over  his  quiet  tomb,  in  the  great  ceme- 
tery of  Scutari,  where  repose  millions  of  our  race ;  wild  flowers  spring  up 
round  hb  silent  abode ;  odors,  as  if  breathed  from  Eden,  scent  its  sod ; 
and  if  a  bright  sun  pierce  through  the  lofty  boughs  which  surround  it, 
it  IS  only  to  entice  little  warblers  to  continue  their  melancholy  dirge  over 
his  dear  dust  How  bitter  it  is  to  have  to  die  in  one's  youth  —  to  be 
snatched  away  just  as  the  spring  season  of  the  mind  has  oegun  to  bud  I 
But  I  must  forsake  such  reminiscences.    Memory,  avaunt  I 

*  I  have  mentioned  each  member  of  our  family  separately,  and  will 
now  continue  to  speak  of  myself  and  them  as  a  family.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen,  I  left  my  father's  dwelling  to  serve  in  the  household  of  the  Z. 
E.  who,  as  usual,  promised  to  take  care  of  my  fortunes,  allow  me  opportu- 
nities of  pecuniary  interest,  and  to  promote  me  as  occasion  should  ofier. 
A  few  days  after  my  admission,  I  was  considered  a  member  of  his 
famWj ;  and,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  my  youth,  was  permitted  without 
restraint  to  visit  the  more  sacred  parts  of  his  konak.  There  is  a  fatality 
attending  a  single  moment  of  a  man's  life,  developing  what  is  good  or 
bad  in  his  character,  and  the  former  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
the  latter.  Yet  so  unchangeable  is  man's  character,  that  it  is  supposed 
to  be  traced  at  his  birth  on  the  brow.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  is  of 
common  occurrence  to  infirm  minds,  that  a  simple  and  apparently  moment- 
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ary  change ^of  feeling  should  lead  them  down  to  ruin.  The  fatality  of  a 
moment  governs  the  happiness  of  the  future  —  of  too  many  the  misery  — 
yet  who  can  govern  it  ?  She  for  whom  I  am  now  a  fettered  assassin, 
trembling  on  thn  brink  of  existence,  was  seen  but  once,  to  enthral  all  my 
affections,  and  occupy  and  lead  my  mind  as  if  some  ethereal  being.  I 
knew  that  even  to  entertain  an  attachment  other  than  of  respectful  devo- 
tion to  her  service,  was  a  fault  which  merited  the  severest  chastisement 
of  my  master ;  but  in  the  commencement,  the  strength  of  my  passion 
drove  away  every  feeling  of  rectitude,  and  afterwards,  when  she  was 
persecuted  by  him  on  account  of  my  &tal  passion  for  her,  a  sens^of 
honor — on  my  part  sincere,  because  it  aspired  not  to  the  commendanon 
of  the  world,  but  to  that  of  her  heart  alone  —  increased  my  love. 

'  I  would  here  state  that  my  master,  the  Z.  E.,  had  long  been  in  office, 
and  was  esteemed  by  our  Sultan  for  his  talents  and  energy.  On  ihe 
workings  of  the  former  I  have  often  deeply  reflected,  yet  now  fear  with- 
out having  ever  understood  them.  You  have  doubtless  heard  of  him  as 
one  worthy  of  every  respect  and  affection,  so  little  are  the  true  and  pri- 
vate characters  of  official  men  known  to  the  public,  which  is  interested 
only  in  their  public  acts.  As  a  distinguished  favor,  my  father  obtained 
permission  to  place  me  near  him ;  and  from  this  moment  commenced 
the  most  eventnil  part  of  my  life.  Under  his  protection  I  gave  scope  to 
the  ideal  dreams  of  worldly  happiness  which  I  had  already  loved  to 
cherish ;  those  youthful  reveries  unchastened  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  which,  from  the  lasting  impressions  they  make  upon  the 
mind,  are  of  such  importance,  and  therefore  need  careful  guidance.  They 
then  afforded  me  the  greatest  pleasure,  but  so  treacherous  have  t^ey 
proven,  that  now  they  are  the  source  of  all  my  sorrows. 

*  I  will  now  speak  of  my  master,  with  an  endeavor  to  delineate  his 
character  such  as  it  has  appeared  to  me.  Perhaps  my  observations  may 
have  been  erroneous,  and  when  I  point  out  what  to  my  mind  seemed 
errors,  to  yours  they  may  appear  only  as  the  workings  of  a  lofty  and 
unbending  spirit 

'  He  had  formerly  been  in  the  military  service  of  the  Sultan,  and 
acquired  some  celebrity  in  campaigns  against  Russia.  I  know  but  little 
of  his  early  life,  and  nothing  of  his  parentage  farther  than  that  the  latter 
was  of  the  middle  class ;  and  therefore,  from  owing  nothing  to  it,  he  was 
a  self-made  man.  He  was  early  promoted  to  a  superior  grade,  and  knew 
but  little  of  the  heart-burnings  of  a  subordinate.  His  personal  bravery 
none  ever  doubted,  and  his  talents  had  been  severally  drawn  forth  by 
the  charges  confided  to  him  by  the  Sultan.  With  regard  to  his  personal 
appearance,  a  smile  generally  played  upon  his  countenance ;  and  except 
a  shade  which  occasionally  came  over  it  when  a  prey  to  passion,  it  re- 
mained unchangeable.  He  was  thought  deep  and  calculating,  yet  his 
simplicity  often  entrapped  others  in  the  snare  which  their  ingenuity  had 
set  for  him.  His  smile  was  deceptive,  and  often  concealed  the  harsh 
feelings  and  intentions  which  lurked  beneath  it  Yet  he  was  not  a 
hypocrite,  for  he  loved  whatever  was  open,  frank,  and  candid,  and  it  was 
only  when  urged,  as  he  thought,  by  necessity,  that  he  would  descend 
to  dissimulation.  His  passions  often  led  him  to  commit  the  most  de- 
grading excesses,  and  yet  he  never  seemed  to  reflect  and  reform  after  a 
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fit  of  anger  had  passed  over,  and  which  had  reduced  him  to  a  par  almost 
with  a  maniac.  There  seemed  to  be  a  limit  to  his  better  qualities,  but 
none  to  his  anger  and  revenge ;  his  friendship  was  guarded  and  cour- 
teous ;  his  hatred  often  expended  itself  upon  unworthy  objects,  and  with- 
out any  restraint  When  actuated  by  the  former  feeling,  it  was  easy  to 
work  upon  his  credulity ;  when  unfortunately  laboring  under  the  latter, 
nothing  but  time  and  entire  submission  to  his  will  could  restore  any  one 
to  his  confidence.  It  seems  natural  for  pity  to  succeed  revenge  and 
resentment,  for  the  mind  soon  gluts  with  misery  of  its  own  causing,  as 
it  also  satiates  with  enjoyed  possession ;  and  when  it  thus  relents,  and  its 
fiiry  is  spent,  ordinarily  confers  a  benefit  upon  the  devoted  object  of  its 
rage.    It  was  not  so,  however,  with  him. 

'Another  of  the  peculiar  traits  of  his  character  was  a  feeling  of  regret 
for  the  past,  which  he  endeavored  to  conceal  even  from  himself. 

*We  easily  reconcile  our  minds  to  whatever  we  wish  others  should 
consider  as  correct,  and  by  this  self-conviction  we  deceive  ourselves. 
Again :  when,  in  his  own  mind,  my  master  perceived  and  recognized  his 
error,  it  was  a  maxim  of  his  life  never  to  acknowledge  it  to  others,  lest 
by  so  doing  they  should  disrespect  his  judgment  I  would  add,  that  to 
me  and  those  about  his  person,  he  was  a  kind  and  protecting  master, 
and  though  without  any  endeavor  to  correct  his  own  wayward  passions,  he 
took  care  to  keep  alive  in  others  those  of  virtuous  and  manly  ambition. 
To  differ  with  him  in  opinion  was  an  unpardonable  crime ;  and  though 
he  might  adopt  and  act  upon  the  suggestions  of  others,  it  was  without 
any  acknowledgment  of  his  own  incapacity,  or  approval  of  the  ad- 
viser, who,  perhaps,  at  a  later  hour,  would  be  punishfed  for  his  temerity. 
He  was  liberal  even  to  imprudence,  but  never  lavished  money  in  any 
improper  manner.  When  he  took  a  part,  his  thoughts  and  intentions 
were  clear  and  distinct,  for  already  had  he  looked  upon  either  side  of 
the  question,  ere  forming  any  determination.  I  have,  alas  I  found  to 
my  utter  desolation  that  he  then  pursued  his  intention  until  a  successful 
conclusion  lefl  nothing  more  to  be  done. 

*  Whilst  you  fancied  his  confidence  was  reposed  in  you,  he  was  never- 
theless at  work  to  penetrate  your  mind,  and  detect,  not  your  errors,  but  a 
flaw  in  your  judgment,  which  he  then  hastened  to  point  out  to  you, 
always  in  such  a  manner  as  would  bring  forward  for  your  companion 
his  own  superior  wisdom.  His  principle  was  to  play  off  one  friend  or 
one  servant  against  another,  by  exciting  their  jealousy  ;  and  when  the 
fault  was  not  grave,  when  necessity  compelled  him  to  do  so,  to  restore  a 
discarded  and  neglected  friend  or  servant,  apparently,  to  his  confidence 
and  good- will.  His  reading  was  extensive,  and  his  intercourse  with 
mankind  of  high  and  low  degree  very  great  He  was  a  *  republican '  in 
pofession  and  public  life,  though  an  '  absolutist '  in  his  own  family.  He 
had  a  strong  mind  by  nature,  but  its  superiority  had  been  acquired,  not 
inherited  from  his  parents,  nor  could  it  be  transmitted  to  his  ofifepring, 
though  indeed  many  of  them  were  equally  remarkable  for  their  mental 
capacity,  which,  however,  they  neglected  to  cultivate.  His  parentage 
might  be  questioned,  but  he  was  tenacious  of  his  rank  and  standing  in 
the  world,  and  often  assumed  a  bearing — a  haughty  superiority — over 
those  from  among  whom  he  had  sprimg,  as  it  were,  but  yesterday. 
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*I  was  fond  of  being  near  bim,  dazzled  by  tbe  public  report  of  the 
favors  conferred  upon  bim  by  tbe  Sultan.  I  soon  formed  an  attacbment 
for  bim,  wbicb  be  was  not  long  in  perceiving.  In  a  few  montbs  I  be- 
came acquainted  witb  every  braneb  of  my  duties ;  assisted  tbe  seal-bearer 
wben  needed ;  banded  bis  coffee  and  pipe ;  sometimes  copied  bis  reports, 
carried  tbem  to  tbe  Porte,  or  attended  on  bim  wben  tbere.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  tbat  I  sbould  dwell  fartber  upon  tbe  nature  of  bis  affairs — tboae 
wbicb  be  at  times  confided  to  me;  tbe  journeys  I  undertook  in  tbe 
distant  pacbaliks  of  tbe  empire  for  bim  ;  or  tbe  intrigues  of  tbe  court, 
by  wbicb  be  only  fell  to  rise  tbe  bigber,  tbrougb  tbe  superiority  of  bis 
talents.  Enougb  bas  been  said  to  acquaint  you  witb  tbose  traits  of  bis 
character  wbicb  I  loved  or  feared,  and  to  show  bow  dangerous  was  be 
as  an  enemy,  how  precarious  as  a  friend.  His  form  and  voice  are  now 
only  recalled  to  my  mind  with  anguish.  Why  was  tbe  deed  which  I 
have  committed  predestined?  What  link  is  it  in  the  chain' of  occur- 
rences wbicb  my  Creator  determined  before  tbe  world  was  ?  It  is  now 
my  only  consolation  to  know  that  I  am  but  the  passive  agent  in  His 
hands;  that  destiny  could  not  be  thwarted  ;  and  yet  my  religious  educa- 
tion teaches  me  that,  being  thus,  I  must  be  sacrificed  eternally  to  fete. 
But  death  will  soon  release  me  from  myself,  and  ignorance  of  tbe  future 
is  bliss. 

'After  this  short  sketch,  I  will  hasten,  my  friend,  to  close  my  short  but 
eventful  history. 

*My  master's  third  wife,  to  whom  I  have  already  made  allusion,  was 
a  Circassian  whom  he  bad  purchased,  and  whom,  after  having  given 
birth  to  a  child,  he  freed  and  married.  She  was  but  fresh  from  her  wild 
native  soil,  and  only  fourteen  years  of  age  when  she  became  bis  slave. 
Stolen  from  her  parents  and  home  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  she  had 
been  the  property  of  several  dealers  in  slaves,  each  of  whom  endeavored 
to  add  to  her  value  by  having  her  taught  new  accomplishments,  such  as 
dancing,  singing,  music,  and  to  attend  upon  the  great  The  two  first 
Cadeus  of  my  master  had  been  the  wives  of  bis  youth,  and  it  was  more 
in  anger  than  love  that  he  determined  to  purchase  another  who  should 
ostensibly  supersede  them  in  bis  affections.  The  profusion  of  riches  with 
which  be  surrounded  her,  at  first  led  her  to  feel  affection  for  him  as  their 
source ;  but,  as  she  told  me,  bis  age  was  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  all 
love :  subsequently,  when  his  violence  alienated  her  regard  and  destroyed 
her  peace  of  mind,  it  was  natural  for  her  affections  to  seek  some  new 
object,  or  at  least  to  be  readily  engaged.  A  black  slave  who  attended 
upon  her,  informed  me  of  her  mistress's  unhappiness ;  and  wben  I  attended 
upon  her  on  her  excursions  in  the  Bosphorus,  my  kindness  for  her 
gained  her  heart  She  confided  to  me  her  grievances,  and  sympathy 
soon  kindled  into  love.  Poor  girl !  she  bad  never  bad  a  home  since 
being  stolen  from  that  of  her  parents  —  of  her  birth  ;  and  she  remem- 
bered it  with  all  tbe  vividness,  and  bore  for  it  all  the  affection  due  to  a 
*  childhood's  home.'  Nature  bad  impressed  upon  her  a  character  of  sen- 
sibility and  intelligence,  and  art  bad  not  dulled  the  one  nor  weakened 
the  other.  Her  heart  was  a  tablet  too  ready  to  receive  impressions,  and 
the  sorrow  which  she  evinced  for  my  recent  persecutions  has  proved  how 
difi&cult  they  were  to  be  effaced. 
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'  Ooe  morning  my  master  called  me  to  bim,  and  without  expressing 
his  reasons,  bade  me  leave  bis  palace  and  presence  for  ever.  Wbetber 
from  a  consciousness  of  meriting  sucb  dishonorable  dismission,  or  indig- 
nation, felt  for  a  false  accusation,  I  will  not  say;  but  I  left  him  without 
proffering  a  word  in  my  defence.  My  companions  in  service  would  have 
thrown  themselves  at  his  feet  to  ask  my  forgiveness,  but  the 'determina- 
tion visible  on  his  brow  excited  in  their  minds  feelings  of  hopelessness.  I 
never  saw  him  but  once  more. 

'After  wandering  some  days  in  the  city  through  shame  and  conscious- 
ness of  having  caused  my  dismissal,  I  at  length  turned  my  steps  to  the 
door  of  my  now  aged  parents,  and  was  welcomed  when  my  entrance 
could  only  bring  sorrow.  Through  one  of  my  master's  female  slaves, 
they  had  received  information  of  my  attachment  for  his  Circassian  slave 
wife,  and  how  tenderly  it  had  been  returned.  Knowing  the  character 
of  my  master,  and  how  lasting  were  his  enmities,  they  preferred  inter- 
ceding for  my  admittance  into  the  service  of  some  other  Effendi,  than 
for  a  return  to  his.  Some  weeks  after  my  dismissal,  I  was  received  into 
the  household  of  the  D.  A,,  who  had  often  spoken  kindly  to  me  when  I 
had  been  in  attendance  on  my  former  master.  A  few  days  only  elapsed 
when  he  received  a  message  from  the  Z.  E.,  requesting  my  dismissal, 
and  representing  me  as  unworthy  of  his  protection. 

'  Unwilling  to  remain  in  my  aged  father's  house,  a  tax  upon  his  limited 
means,  I  sought  employment  in  different  bureaux  of  the  government, 
in  the  several  esnaffs  or  guilds  of  the  capital,  but  was  pursued  by  his 
relentless  and  merciless  revenge.  An  indiscreet  sympathy  for  the  un- 
happiness  of  his  young  wife,  more  than  a  desire  to  wean  her  affections 
from  their  legal  object,  was  my  only  crime.  If  I  loved  her,  it  was  invol- 
untary ;  if  my  affection  was  returned  by  her,  it  was  not  sought  for  by 
me,  but  was  due  to  a  source  from  which  flows  all  that  is  human  in  the 
heart,  and  is  akin  to  divine. 

*  With  a  heart  oppressed  with  sorrow,  more  for  her  fate  than  my  own, 
I  persevered  in  search  of  a  means  of  support  I  engaged  as  an  assistant 
rower  to  one  of  the  Caikjis  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  thought  that  in  this 
obscure  calling  I  would  be  concealed  from  my  late  master's  hatred.  But 
this  was  a  vain  hope ;  my  employer  was  ordered  to  dismiss  me  by  the 
office  from  which  he  received  a  permit  for  his  boat 

*I  procured  &  tabla^  or  waiter  of  wood,  such  as  used  by  the  itinerant 
Ehmekjis  of  the  capital,  and  retailed  bread  in  the  streets;  but  as  I 
finally  had  to  apply  for  a  permit  to  follow  this  trade,  it  was  also  event- 
xially  denied  to  me. 

'In  the  midst  of  my  poverty  and  grief,  I  learned  by  accident  of  the 
sudden  decease  of  the  poor  girl  on  whose  account  I  was  so  cruelly  per- 
secuted, and  was  told  that  her  master  and  husband  had  strangled  her 
with  his  own  hands,  in  the  false  belief  that  she  had  been  unfaithful  to 
him.  Overcome  with  my  own  sorrow,  this  news  served  to  increase  the 
anguish  of  my  heart,  and  reduce  me  to  a  state  of  desperation.  Need  I 
follow  up  my  changes  and  his  persecutions  ?  need  I  excite  your  farther 
sympathy  for  my  sufferings,  or  your  abhorrence  of  his  relenUess  punish- 
ment and  revenge  ?  For  months  I  was  a  vagrant  among  my  fellow- men ; 
each  time  I  chose  a  profession,  however  humble,  or  entered  an  employ- 
ment, his  influence  drove  me  from  it  into  misery. 
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*  When  no  longer  any  hope  existed  in  my  mind  of  employment  near 
any  member  of  the  government  of  the  capital,  my  heart  revolted  against 
itself;  all  the  moral  reflections  of  my  life,  all  my  theories  of  propriety 
and  virtue  forsook  me ;  and,  forgetful  even  of  the  sorrow  which  the  act 
would  entail  upon  the  home  which  I  loved  so  well,  in  a  moment  of 
desperation  I  formed  a  plan  which  Ihlis  but  too  ably  assisted  me  in  ex- 
ecuting. When  my  master  entered  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Ahmet,  and 
knelt  before  the  presiding  Imaum,  my  dagger  entered  his  heart  1  In  a 
moment  the  heinousness  of  my  crime  deadened  my  every  faculty,  and 
evei\  in  my  own  breast  I  was  a  condemned  assassin.  Oh  I  Memory, 
thou  art  indelible  and  undying !  Tears  for  the  past,  like  the  genii  of  the 
departed,  obscure  my  vision,  and  prevent  me  continuing  my  task. 


*  One  day  later. — I  have  broken  my  aged  father's  heart,  and  they  tell  me 
he  cannot  survive  another  day ;  perhaps  even  now  his  soul  has  entered 
eternal  life.  My  mother  bends  with  the  blow  ;  it  is  an  attribute  of  her 
gentler  sex  to  offer  consolation  to  the  wounded  heart,  whilst  her  own  is 
bleeding.  My  sister,  sweet  Ayesha,  has  been  to  kiss  the  fettered  hand 
of  her  yet  beloved  brother,  and  mingle  her  tears  with  his,  though  with- 
out being  able  to  offer  one  consolation  to  his  murderous  breast 

•  •  •  •  • 

'  I  HAVE  learned  my  sentence.  The  Sultan  has  ordered  my  decapita- 
tion, and  in  a  few  hours  more  you  will  receive  this  imperfect  sketch. 
My  poor  father  is  no  more,  and  I  am  denied  the  satisfaction  of  being 

Sressed  once  more  in  the  arms  of  my  heart-broken  mother  and  sister  I 
[y  home  —  my  childhood's  home  —  I  can  never  enter  again ;  from  my 
window  I  gaze  upon  it  for  the  last  time.  Oh!  how  magical  is  the 
effect  of  these  two  words  upon  my  mind  1  They  offer  the  severest  pang 
of  all  my  unhappiness. 

'  Yesterday,  as  they  led  me  past  its  now  ancient  and  crumbling  thresh- 
old, in  one  moment  flashed  across  my  mind  the  remembrance  of  my 
ather,  mother,  sister,  and  departed  brother,  and  a  thousand  associations, 
once  endearing,  but  now  teeming  with  anguish  and  misery!  They 
come — farewell  1 ' 


FRAGMENT. 


EnsntNOB  is  a  Novel  in  two  parts : 

We  take  up  Life,  presuming  it  complete, 

Its  preface  childhood,  and  its  pictures  hopes^ 

And  pondering  on  the  plot  —  now  vague,  now  clear  — 

We  find  '  To  he  continued  *  at  the  end ; 

For  Death  has  closed  the  book.     Its  other  part, 

Eternitt,  unread,  is  in  another  sphere, 

Where  we  shall  solve  the  mystery — yet  sealed 

To  mortal  eyes  — for  what  men  live.  h.  w.  p. 

New-York,  1853. 
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THB         CRADLE-BED. 


BT   aLiZA   oRtLLar. 


Nature  maj  all  her  charms  display 

To  move  to  inspiration  now ; 
Tia  yain,  though  yalleys  laugh  and  sing, 

And  hills  around  admiring  bow. 

If  I  would  catch  sweet  thoughts  from  heaven. 
And  euide  the  pen  with  easy  grace, 

I  'd  bend  me  o*er  a  cradle-bed, 
And  gaze  upon  an  infant's  face. 

If  joyously  I  'd  strike  the  lyre, 

And  so  a  wearied  heart  besuile, 
I  first  would  rouse  the  holy  nre 

By  feasting  on  an  infant^  smile. 

Should  sorrow  be  the  chosen  theme, 
I*d  soothe  a  little  grieved  one's  fears, 

And  then  its  griefs  and  wrongs  would  write 
With  pen  l^dewcd  with  infant-tears. 

Or  should  the  ever-changing  mind 

With  little  fitful  fairies  teem. 
Then  jfanoy's  magic  art  shall  weave 

The  texture  of  an  infant's  dream : 


Or  reason's  high,  ennobling  spell. 
Her  nicer  subtleties  be  80ught> 

I  still  would  bend  o'er  cradle-bed. 
And  analyze  an  infant's  thought : 

CJommune  with  spirits  fresh  from  heaven, 
And  con  their  cunning  motions  o'er, 

.Till  I  had  caueht  each  winning  grace. 
And  learned  to  sing  their  heavenly  lore. 

When  holy  aneels  to  our  world 
Their  sweet  humility  impart, 

They  ask  of  God  no  purer  shrine 
Than  this  —  an  infant's  guileless  heart 

And  oh  I  when  God's  eternal  Son 
To  this  our  fallen  earth  was  led, 

High  heaven  adored,  and  angels  sang 
HiB  natal  song  o'er  cradle-bed. 

StuHHavtHy  May,  1853. 
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POOR      OLD      CHARLEY. 

Clara  rushed  into  my  room,  her  fair  hair  floating  down  her  shoulders, 
her  little  feet  in  slippers,  and  her  dressing-gown  wrapped  hastily  round 
her  little  figure. 

*  What  is  it  ? '  I  asked,  starting  half  conscious  out  of  a  heavy,  summei^ 
morning  sleep,  with  a  dim  fear  that  the  baby  might  be  ill  or  the  house 
on  fire. 

*  One  of  the  horses  is  dead  I  it  must  be  Charley  !  They  brought  him 
out  of  the  stable  just  now,  and  he  laid  himself  down  and  died.' 

I  tumbled  up  somehow  and  ran  to  the  window.  Of  course  my  room 
commanded  the  stable-yard,  but  one  horse-chestnut,  of  untimely  luxuri- 
ance, had  popped  a  big  leafy  bough  just  between  my  point  of  vision  and 
the  spot  where  the  unfortunate  deceased  lay,  so  that  I  could  barely  dis- 
cern two  hoofs  and  a  nose.  With  a  speed  that  emulated  my  much- 
abhorred  and  shudderingly-remembered  New-Haven  toilettes,  (in  those 
dreary  college-days  when  we  had  fifteen  minutes  to  dress  in,  without 
light  or  fire,  on  a  New-England  winter-morning,  the  thermometer  as  low 
down  as  it  could  go,)  I  sprang  into  the  nearest  habiliments,  precipitated 
mjTself  down  stairs,  and  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Yes,  there  he  lay, 
poor  old  Charley,  fearfully  swollen,  (it  was  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  so 
far  as  our  veterinary  knowledge  enabled  us  to  judge ;)  around  his  half- 
open  mouth  were  some  dark  stains  on  the  gr&ss,  where  Tom  had  been 
trying  to  bleed  him :  it  was  no  use. 

*  He  seemed  all  right  last  night.  Sir,'  said  the  groom :  (that  I  knew 
myself,  having  seen  him  at  seven.)  *  This  morning,  when  I  took  him 
out,  he  rolled  right  over,  and  choked,  and  swelled,  and  died  in  a  minute, 
as  you  may  say.  And,'  continued  Tom,  '  as  he  saw  me  regarding  the 
body  with  a  puzzled  air,  *  I  sent  Mike  ofl"  for  old  Caesar  to  come  and 
bury  him.' 

1  returned  to  the  house,  performed  my  matutinal  ablutions,  and  went 
through  the  ceremony  of  breakfast,  unsentimental  as  it  may  seem  under 
the  circumstances;  then  moved  back  to  the  stable-yard,  and  arrived 
there  just  as  old  Caesar  drove  in. 

Such  an  apparition  I  never  saw  b^ore  or  since.  Imagine  a  man  very 
short  and  thick-set,  any  age  you  please  on  the  grave  side  of  seventy, 
but  strong  and  active  notwithstanding;  a  grizzly  black  face;  grizzly 
white  hair  and  whiskers  ;  long,  knotty,  prehensile  hands,  and  nails  like 
claws ;  a  hat  that  resembled  a  fragment  of  a  very  rusty  and  battered 
stove-pipe ;  and  clothes  —  they  really  knock  the  spots  out  of  my  poor  pen, 
so  far  as  doing  them  justice  is  concerned.  Such  variety  of  wretchedness ! 
They  were  more  like  the  mysteriously-united  collections  of  rags  one 
reads  of  in  the  sketches  of  Irish  travellers,  than  any  thing  ever  seen  in 
an  Anglo-Saxon  community.  That  his  cart  might  not  have  been  painted 
at  some  remote  era,  I  will  not  make  bold  to  affirm ;  but  if  it  ever  Juid 
been  overlaid  with  color,  time,  weather,  and  filth  had  long  since  rendered 
that  color  indistinguishable ;  a  general  hue  of  mud  pervaded  the  estab- 
lishment   The  horse  was  worthy  of  the  chariot  and  charioteer :  a  mere 
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peny  in  height,  of  a  flea-bitten  gray,  turned  rusty  by  exposure  to  the 
dements.  Every  rib  and  bony  angle  protruded  through  his  frame-work 
of  skin ;  every  joint  was  swollen  to  twice  its  natural  size.  He  had  no 
more  tail  than  a  Manx  cat ;  and  his  head  was  absolutely  fixed  between 
his  fore-legs,  as  if  the  muscles  which  raise  the  neck  had  lost  their  power. 
That  old  horse  alone,  if  turned  out  in  a  conspicuous  position,  would 
have  been  enough  to  infect  a  whole  landscape  with  an  air  of  desolation. 
As  I  looked  at  Caesar  and  his  fortunes,  he  seemed-  to  me  some  evil 
spirit  or  gnome,  come  to  snatch  away  the  remains  of  my  poor  favorite  ; 
a  Charon  in  a  cart  instead  of  a  boat,  who  was  to  bear  off  Charley  to  some 
fearful  region  where  dead  horses  go.  At  length  I  found  voice,  and 
demanded  his  intentions  respecting  the  corpse. 

*  We  used  to  throw  'em  into  the  river,'  said  Csesar,  (it  was  extraordi- 
nary to  hear  him  talk  like  an  ordinary  person ;  he  ougnt  to  have  spoken 
some  unnatural  jargon,  I  thought,)  *  but  the  Corporation  won't  let  us 
now,  80  we  take  'em  somewhere  and  bury  'em.' 

It  was  said  that  Caesar  had  a  peculiar  style  of  burying  his  subjects ; 
that)  in  short,  he  was  a  Gothamite  representative  of  the  European  knacker ; 
boiled  up  the  unhappy  beasts ;  made  glue  and  dogs'  meat  of  them ; 
sausages,  probably,  to  some  extent  —  perhaps  ate  them  himself.  My 
resolution  was  taken  on  the  spot 

*  Friend  Caesar,'  said  I,  *  I  would  n't  have  Charley  thrown  overboard 
if  the  Corporation  asked  me  to.  You  shall  bury  him,  but  you  need  not 
take  him  any  farther  than  the  orchard.  We  will  put  him  there ;  he  may 
improve  the  apple-trees ;  I  understand  they  put  dead  cats  into  grape- 
vine beds  sometimes.' 

*And  sure,'  put  in  Tom  with  a  smile  of  approbation,  *  he  was  a  good 
horse  in  his  time,  and  desen-es  dacent  burial  all  the  same  as  a  Christian. 

{Christianj  as  above  used,  means  merely  human  being,  or  one  of  the 
genus  homo.  It  is  not  solely  an  Hibernicism,  but  an  English  provincialism 
also,  and  as  such  has  attracted  notice  in  the  erudite  pages  of  the  discrim- 
inating Mr.  Punch : 

*  Tm  ass  ho  drinks  water,  and  likewise  the  cow, 
But'none  but  a  Christian  takes  beer,  you  UI  allow.*) 

Tom  was  not  uncommonly  popular,  notwithstanding  his  professional 
merits.  Indeed,  he  was  something  of  a  misanthropist,  and  a  good  deal 
of  a  misogynist,  (I  wonder  what  he  would  say  if  he  heard  me  calling 
him  such  awful  names  ?)  but  for  the  noble  animal  he  cherished  a  tender 
affection  and  consideration.  Once,  when  Billy,  the  cart-horse,  had  an  inter- 
nal inflammation  which  I,  in  my  pride  of  veterinary  knowledge,  took  for 
the  bots,  and  accordingly  *  exhibited '  some  whiskey  and  red  pepper,  which 
very  nearly  did  his  business  for  him,  Tom,  at  the  first  symptoms  of  peril, 
dashed  off  on  a  run  to  the  farrier's,  just  three  miles  off,  without  waiting 
for  orders ;  and  when  some  of  the  servants  afterwards  bantered  him  on 
his  earnestness,  he  only  condescended  to  allude  to  his  having  been  sent 
for  the  doctor  in  similar  haste  one  night  when  the  cook  was  ill,  adding,  by 
way  of  conclusive  explanation,  that  *  a  sick  horse  needed  a  doctor  as  much 
as  any  Christian.' 

We  prepared  to  put  Charley  on  the  antediluvian  cart.     One  is  accus- 
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tomed  to  think  of  a  dead  body  as  easy  to  handle ;  easier,  at  least,  than 
a  living  one ;  but  I  never  saw  such  a  specimen  of  passive  resistance  is 
he  aflforded.  We  might  have  carried  three  live  horses,  slung  them  on 
board  a  ship,  or  tied  them  under  Poitevin's  balloon,  more  easily  th  n 
we  disposed  of  that  dead  horse.  I  thought  first  that  we  should  nev  t 
have  him  lifted,  and  then  that  we  should  never  have  him  perfectly  bal- 
anced on  the  cart.  Tom  and  Mike  were  not  sufficient  aid ;  we  had  to 
call  in  the  gardener  and  his  helper  to  our  assistance.  At  length,  by  the 
united  efforts  of  all  six  of  us,  the  now  wooden  and  angular  form  of  the 
once  lightning- footed  and  pliable-limbed  stepper  was  adjusted  on  its 
homely  hearse.  Then  followed  another  marvel :  how  was  that  dilapi- 
dated, spectral  pony  to  draw  three  times  his  own  weight,  and  up  hill, 
too,  for  the  ground  rose  to  the  orchard  ?  Yet  draw  it  he  did,  and  at 
something  approaching  to  a  trot 

I  had  noticed  from  the  beginning  of  the  proceedings  that  all  the  ser- 
vants treated  Cajsar  with  a  respect  which  a  white  man  —  particularly 
a  white  of  the  lower  orders,  and  most  particularly  an  Irishman  —  rarely 
exhibits  toward  a  *  gentleman  of  color.'  This  unusual  deference  was  so 
marked  that  I  observed  it  from  the  moment  of  his  entry  on  the  premises ; 
and  my  first  impulse  was  to  attribute  it  to  superstitious  fear  —  not  so 
bad  a  guess,  either,  for  even  a  well-educated  man,  if  his  imagination 
were  at  all  susceptible,  might  well  be  excused  for  standing  in  some  awe 
of  such  a  hobgoblin  concern  as  Caesar  and  his  equipage.  But  this  was 
not  the  real  reason ;  I  was  now  to  learn  it 

*  Did  you  notice  the  cart.  Sir  ? '  asked  Tom,  dropping  his  voice  to  an 
earnest  whisper  as  we  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  sad  procession. 

*  Yes,  indeed.' 

*  You  would  n't  give  a  dollar  for  it,  would  you  ? ' 

*  Not  for  horse  and  all.' 

*  Sir-r ! '  throwing  all  the  impressiveness  he  could  into  his  tone,  *  that 
man 's  worth  twenty  thousand  dollars  this  day  I ' 

The  milk  in  the  cocoa-nut  was  accounted  for.  Subsequent  inquiry 
confirmed  the  correctness  of  Tom's  information,  save  only  the  usual 
exaggeration  of  the  amount  This  half  scarecrow,  half  gnome  to  behold, 
this  patched  and  shredded  knacker,  was  the  actual  possessor  of  twelve 
thousand  dollars  in  bank-stock,  besides  having  educated  his  children  and 
set  them  up  in  some  respectable  business. 

We  chose  the  spot  for  Charley's  sepulture  between  two  of  the  largest 
and  finest  apple-trees.  Caesar  demanded  three  spades,  and  asked  the 
two  helpers  to  stay  and  assist  him.  The  gardener  hurried  off  for  the 
utensils,  and  the  other  men  made  no  objections  to  working  under  orders 
of  a  '  nigger.'  Such  is  the  magic  power  of  wealth  to  confer  respecta- 
bility. So  it  is  all  arranged  now.  1  sit  down  on  the  grass  to  watch  the 
operation  and  smoke  —  not  a  cigar,  but  a  goodly  clay  pipe,  such  as  a 
Knickerbocker  who  is  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  St  Nicholas  ought  to 
smoke.  Baby — so  long  as  there  is  but  one,  he  is  always  the  baby  —  comes 
tumbling  out  of  doors  to  see  what  papa  is  about,  and  what  they  are 
going  to  do  with  poor  Charley.  It  is  his  first  acquaintance  with  death. 
The  sun  is  growing  warm,  but  we  have  plenty  of  shade  hero,  and  are 
never  breezeless. 
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And  this  is  the  end  of  our  seven  years'  friendship !  for  friendship  it 
really  was.  I  helieve  we  understood  each  other  like  two  Christians,  as 
Tom  would  say.  I  have  had  a  great  many  two-legged  frieods  —  at  least 
they  called  themselves  such  —  in  those  seven  years,  not  half  so  true  to 
me  as  Charley.  Once  he  gave  me  a  fright,  hut  that  was  not  his  fault ; 
my  own,  if  any  one's.  On  the  whole,  I  don't  think  I  have  one  un- 
pleasant recollection  connected  with  him,  but  a  great  many  very  pleasant 
ones. 

The  way  I  came  to  make  Charley's  acquaintance  was  this :  walking 
down  Wall-street  one  fine  spring  day,  I  saw  that  Charley  Losing  was 
crossing  over  to  speak  to  me  about  a  horse.  I  say  about  a  horse,  for 
that  followed  of  course  from  the  fact  of  his  speaking  to  me.  At  that  time 
we  were  humble  units  of  Young  America,  and  Young  America  must  do 
one  of  two  things  —  dance  or  drive  trotters.  Losing  and  I  came  under 
the  latter  category.  We  knew  all  the  calendars  in  the  Spirit  of  the 
Times,  so  that  we  could  have  stood  an  examination  on  them,  and  used 
to  voyage  all  over  the  country  to  see  matches  and  try  promising  colts, 
just  as  an  Irish  gentleman  (according  to  Thackeray)  goes  sixty  miles  on 
business,  i,  e.,  to  look  at  a  pointer. 

*  Good-morning,'  said  Losing :  *  how  much  do  you  weigh  V 
I  stated  the  usual  amount  of  my  material  ponderosity. 

*  Just  mine  exactly :'  and  then  he  related  to  me  succinctly  (for  he 
never  had  the  national  proclivity  to  word-wasting)  that  he  had  matched  his 
bay  horse  Charh^y  to  trot  against  a  team,  two  in  a  wagon,  two  miles  of 
turnpike,  for  two  hundred  dollars,  (here  I  put  in,  *  Why,  you  're  quite  in  the 
doo-all,'  but  Losing  treated  the  shocking  attempt  at  a  pun  quite  right  by 
taking  no  notice  of  it,)  and  that  he  wanted  a  man  of  his  own  weight  to. 
sit  with  hira.     He  had  found  the  right  passenger. 

Just  a  fortnight  from  that  time,  I  underwent  the  disagreeable  operation 
of  crossing  the  Brooklyn  ferry,  and  soon  after  found  myself  travelling 
down  to  the  scene  of  action  behind  Charley  Losing's  fast  team,  the  dun 
horse  and  black  mare  that  every  one  on  the  island  knew.  I  had  sup- 
posed our  rendezvous  would  be  Langshaw's,  which  used  to  be  the  great 
place  of  meeting  for  such  affairs  in  those  days,  but  Losing  and  Mr. 
Langshaw  did  n't  hitch  horses  any  longer.  Said  Langshaw  had  good 
liquor  and  a  miraculous  cook,  but  in  his  other  ways  was  one  of  those 
landlords  who  are  now  happily  getting  to  be  matter  of  history,  at  least 
in  the  more  civilized  parts  of  our  country.  He  fed  his  guests  and 
boarders  three  times  a  day  by  the  clock,  and  it  would  have  taken  a  very 
keen  man  to  get  so  much  as  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese  at  any  other 
hour,  unless  indeed  you  ordered  a  dinner  or  supper  three  days  ahead.  Mrs. 
L.  was  ten  times  worse  in  this  respect  than  her  husband.  One  afternoon, 
Losing,  coming  along  from  some  sporting  excursion,  desperately  tired,  and 
hungry  enough  to  eat  a  cat  without  stopping  to  cut  the  claws  ofi^  pulled 
up  at  Langshaw's,  and  requested  some  provender.  Mr.  Langshaw  was 
out,  and  Mrs.  Langshaw,  utterly  deaf  to  Charley's  hints  of  some  cold 
beef  which  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  in  a  closet,  insisted  that  there 
was  nothing  to  eat  in  the  house,  and  that  nothing  could  be  prepared  in 
less  than  two  hours.  Whereupon,  Losing,  being  prevented  by  tlie  laws  of 
gallantry  and  the  land  from  pitching  into  a  female  woman,  pitched  him- 
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self  into  his  wagon,  pelted  home  at  such  a  rate  that  he  knocked  two  shoes 
off  his  horse  and  lamed  him  for  a  week  ;  and  on  his  arrival,  after  filling 
his  vacuum  with  the  first  comestible  he  could  laj  hands  on,  (which 
chanced  to  be  a  whole  apple-pie,)  poured  out  a  pretty  stiff  horn  of  co- 
gnac, and  took  a  solemn  vow  over  it  that  he  would  never  tie  his  trotters 
under  Langshaw's  shed  again.  And  Charley  Losing  was  a  man  of  his 
word. 

Accordingly  we  were  to  meet  at  a  small  tavern  near  Langshaw's,  but 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  It  professed  to  call  itself  the  Mechanic's 
Retreat^  and  hung  out  a  sign  to  that  effect ;  but  the  local  artist  not  being 
very  strong  in  punctuation,  had  substituted  for  the  apostrophe  ahove  the 
final  «,  a  comma  below  it,  so  that  the  Mechanics^  Retreat  read  more  like 
a  repulse  than  an  invitation.  It  was  a  fine  day,  and  the  performances 
had  attracted  a  pretty  large  crowd.  The  bar-room  and  stoop  overflowed 
with  sporting  characters,  and  the  adjacent  sheds  were  thickly  planted 
with  wagons.  The  team  had  not  arrived  at  the  appointed  hour,  which 
did  not  surprise  us ;  some  body  always  is  late  on  these  occasions ;  as  we 
were  out,  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  other  party  would  be.  Losing 
didn't  care;  his  horse,  carefully  sheeted,  was  walking  up  and  down  be- 
fore one  of  his  numerous  wagons,  under  the  guidance  of  Scipio  Africanus, 
who  knew  as  much  of  things  equine  as  his  master,  and  that  is  saying 
not  a  little.  For  himself,  he  sedulously  abstained  from  all  beverages, 
though  there  was  much  liquoring  going  on  in  and  about  the  Mechanics^ 
Retreat^  and  we  received  numerous  invitations;  nor  did  he  lights  single 
cigar ;  we  strollod  about,  looking  at  this  and  that  horse,  and  winding  up 
with  Charley  himself,  who  was  not  a  large  or  showy  animal,  perhaps  it 
might  be  said,  not  a  handsome  one,  but  had  splendid  points  to  the  eye  of 
a  connoisseur.  And  Losing  told  me  when  and  where  and  for  how  much 
he  had  bought  the  horse,  and  all  the  particulars  of  his  training  and  per- 
formances up  to  his  present  age  of  eight  years ;  thence  he  digressed  to 
the  wagon,  and  gave  me  much  information  how  and  by  whom  a  wagon 
should  be  built,  all  which  I  listened  to  with  as  much  interest  as  Miss 
Anybody  would  manifest  at  an  account  of  the  last  new  fashions  in  Paris 
or  Grace  Church. 

Finally,  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  arrived,  not  the  team,  but  its 
proprietor.  One  of  bis  nags  had  cast  a  shoe  that  very  morning,  and 
was  lame,  so  he  came  to  pay  forfeit  Losing  having  received  the  money  — 
you  could  not  tell  from  his  face  whether  he  was  satisfied  or  disappointed 
at  this  abrupt  termination  of  the  performances — walked  solemnly  into 
the  bar-room,  and  there  made  up  for  lost  time  in  a  way  that  created  a 
visible  respect  for  him  among  the  circumjacent  loafers.  Then  he  proposed 
to  me  that,  as  I  had  never  travelled  behind  Charley,  we  should  go  home 
with  him,  which  we  accordingly  did.  After  having  smoked  his  second 
cigar.  Losing,  seeing  that  I  was  pleased  with  his  pet's  travelling,  ad- 
vanced another  proposition. 

*  I  am  going  over  the  pond,'  said  he,  meaning  thereby  the  Atlantic, 
*  and  don't  know  when  I  shall  come  back.  My  brother  Fred  has  bought 
the  team,  and  Harrison  is  going  to  take  Screwdriver ;  now  you  had  better 
buy  Charley  —  I  know  you  want  a  horse — and  that  will  just  set  me  free.** 

We  bargained  a  little  for  form's  sake,  and  to  keep  our  hand  in ;  finally 
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I  bought  Charley  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  it  was  a  good 
investment 

The  sun  is  growing  warm.  Come  into  the  shade,  Franky !  They  have 
not  finished  digging  yet  I  had  no  idea  it  took  so  large  a  hole  to  put 
the  poor  old  horse  in. 

Charley  soon  became  my  pet,  and  with  reason,  for  every  one  allowed  him 
to  be  a  most  valuable  animal.  True,  there  were  a  good  many  nags  about 
that  could  beat  him  on  a  brush,  but  for  long  drives  he  had  few  equals ; 
and  those  were  the  drives  I  liked,  living  so  far  from  the  city,  and  going 
to  and  fro  continually,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  ferry-crossings  eastr 
ward.  There  was  no  give-out  about  that  little  bay ;  he  was  always  ready 
for  his  work.  Many  a  pleasant  spin  of  from  eight  to  fourteen  miles  I 
had  with  him,  sometimes  on  the  Westchester  road  and  the  avenue,  some- 
times on  the  island.  After  travelling  far  enough  to  tire  an  ordinary 
horse,  he  was  just  in  trim  to  begin  trotting  his  fastest,  so  that  now  and 
then  he  would  astonish  a  fancy-man  who  had  been  regarding  him  as 
merely  an  average  roadster.  One  afternoon  I  remember  particularly'  as 
if  it  were  but  yesterday.  At  that  time  I  was  having  a  passage-of-arms 
with  the  great  North  American  BlunderbuaSy  and  wanting  to  consult 
some  erudite  folio,  drove  down  to  Harry  Masters'  after  it.  A  lovely 
spring  afternoon  it  was,  such  as  we  seldom,  too  seldom  enjoy  in  our  rapid 
country,  where  spring  will  glide  into  summer  before  the  winter  is  fairly 
gone.  So  fresh  was  the  landscape,  so  genial  and  Italian-like  the  atmo- 
sphere, that  mere  existence  was  a  positive  luxury.  And  as  Charley  bowled 
along,  up-hill  and  down-hill,  over  bridges  and  past  taverns,  at  his  easy 
journey-pace  of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  (for  he  never  was  one  of  your  dis- 
agreeable brutes,  that  have  no  medium  between  a  walk  and  full  speed,)  I 
felt  inexpreasibly  comfortable,  and  in  firet-rate  condition  for  pitching  into 
tlie  Blunderbuss,  On  the  whole,  it  is  just  popsible  that  my  whole  turn- 
out added  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  scene.  Charley  had  a  new  harness 
on  that  fitted  like  wax,  and  his  owner  was  adorned  with  a  new  white  hat; 
the  wagon  had  just  been  varnished,  and  in  the  strap  of  the  seat  along- 
side me  was  stuck  a  jolly  posy  from  our  own  garden,  which  I  was  tiking 
in  for  Mrs.  Masters.  Just  about  a  mile  from  the  stones,  (it  was  in  the 
early  part  of  the  afternoon,  while  the  road  was  as  yet  tolerably  clear,  and 
most  of  those  who  were  out  went  the  other  way,)  the  sharp  quick  sounds 
of  pattering  feet  struck  my  ear.  A  well-built  iron-gray  was  brushing  up 
behind  me  in  a  road-sulky.  On  ordinary  occasions  I  should  not  nave 
ventured  to  risk  the  difierence  of  weight  after  coming  such  a  distance, 
but  Charley  and  I  both  felt  so  gay,  and  he  looked  so  ready  for  a  start  as 
he  pricked  up  his  ears  at  the  sound  of  approaching  wheels,  that  just  as 
the  gray  had  his  nose  almost  over  my  shoulder,  and  was  about  to  turn 
out  and  pass,  I  gathered  in  the  reins  a  little,  and  told  my  pet  to  go. 
Away  he  sweeps  in  his  beautiful  round  trot,  pitching  back  a  cloud  of 
dust  and  pebbles  upon  the  astonished  sulky.  The  gray  tries  to  follow ; 
for  a  few  steps  he  holds  his  own  in  the  rear,  then  the  sound  of  his  feet 
grows  fainter  in  the  distance,  dying  away  in  a  canter.  I  pull  up  Charley 
a  little  carelessly  ;  he  breaks  from  being  too  suddenly  checked,  and  comes 
almost  to  a  full  stop.  Just  as  I  start  him  again,  the  gray,  who  has  mean- 
time settled,  comes  fiying  by  at  a  great  pace.    But  Charley  is  at  his 
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heels  ID  a  moment ;  he  presses  him  dose,  and  is  just  lapping,  when  a 
sudden  jolt  sends  the  whip  flying  out  of  its  socket  There  is  nothing  to 
be  done  but  pull  up  and  put  back.  A  benevolent  Hibernian  has  picked 
up  the  article,  and  hands  it  to  me.  This  time  I  keep  fast  hold  of  it 
Our  friend  with  the  gray  has  drawn  up,  and  is  waiting.  All  right  I  yo» 
won't  have  to  wait  long.  Go  it,  Charley !  Just  as  we  are  at  his  wheel, 
off  goes  the  gray  at  his  best  One  on  each  side  of  the  road,  we^tear 
along.  It  is  a  dead  level,  and  rather  heavy.  Charley,  with  so  muck 
weight  against  him,  can't  make  up  that  length,  for  all  my  coaxing.  The 
gray  is  going  his  prettiest,  under  a  tremendous  pull.  I  jerk  Charley  upoa 
the  centre  of  the  road,  at  the  risk  of  splitting  a.hoof ;  he  skims  the  hard 
Macadam  with  redoubled  velocity,  and  gains  on  his  antagonist  *  Go  it^ 
mustaches  ! '  cries  a  small  boy,  as  we  pass.  Flop !  the  gray  is  up.  His 
driver  makes  a  vain  effort  to  catch  him  into  his  trot  It's  no  use  ;  the 
wagon  goes  by  like  a  whirlwind,  and  leaves  him  so  far  behind,  that  he 
gives  up  all  farther  effort  Then  I  strike  the  stones,  and  draw  up  to  a 
walk ;  and  as  the  sulky  comes  slowly  trotting  along,  I  remark  quite  casu- 
ally to  the  discomfited  jockey,  *  I  guess  your  horse  has  n't  been  nine 
miles  with  four  hundred  pounds  behind  him.' 

Here  I  can  fancy  the  lady-reader  (if  indeed  any  lady-reader  should 
have  gone  so  far  into  poor  Charley's  fragmentary  biography)  ejaculating, 
*  What,  nothing  but  horses  and  racing ! '  and  then  passing  contemptuously 
to  the  next  article.  Stay  awhile,  fair  dame  or  gentle  damosel.  Hath 
not  the  noble  animal  ever  played  a  great  part  in  poetry  and  romance, 
from  Roderick's  Orelio  (to  go  back  no  farther)  down  to  the  charger  that 
carried  off  the  Duchess  May  and  her  lover  ? 

'When  the  bridc-g^oom  led  the  flight  on  his  red  roan  steed  of  might, 
And  the  bride  lay  on  his  arm,  sate,  as  if  she  felt  no  harm, 
Smiling  out  into  the  night  ?  * 

Well  now,  suppose  I  show  you  how  Charley  assisted  in  an  authentic 
bit  of  romance,  with  a  happy  termination  too ;  how  he  restored  a  discon- 
solate wife  to  the  arms  of  an  unsuspecting  husband.  List,  then,  and  be 
moved. 

One  summer,  I  was  staying  up  the  river,  at  Phil.  Van  Home's,  and, 
being  bound  to  stay  a  great  part  of  the  summer,  had  come  with  all  my 
family,  Charley  included.  Among  our  neighbors  was  one  who  dwelt 
somewhat  farther  inland  than  most  of  us;  an  old  gentleman  named 
Hertezoff,  of  Russian  descent  originally,  as  the  termination  of  his  name 
implies.  A  very  nice  old  gentleman  he  was,  though  we  used  to  think 
he  might  have  lived  a  little  nearer  to  the  Hudson  without  any  danger  to 
it  from  his  proximity.  But  you  can't  expect  people  to  have  every  thing, 
and  looks  were  the  forte  of  the  family.  Miss  Hertezoff  was  a  real  Ameri- 
can beauty,  neither  a  blonde,  nor  a  brunette,  nor  yet  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  two,  but  a  union  of  the  best  points  of  each ;  skin  marble-white, 
hair  and  eyes  dark  brown,  cheeks  lit  up  with  roses,  and  so  forth.  As  to 
her  accomplishments  and  mental  furniture,  I  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  studying  them,  for  she  was  very  much  taken  up  elsewhere ;  but 
believe  she  had,  at  least,  the  usual  amount  of  feminine  graces  aud  per- 
fections. 
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About  tbat  time  came  into  those  parts  a  stranger  who  was  immedi- 
ately allowed  to  be  '  some  pumpkins,'  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  southerner, 
rich,  young,  and  handsome.  His  name  was  Sinclair  Preston ;  he  came 
from  Mississippi,  where  he  owned  one  estate,  beside  another  in  Louisiana. 
He  really  was  a  fine-looking  fellow,  tall,  fresh-complexioned  and  regu- 
larly-featured, with  most  aristocratic  hands  and  feet;  and  knew  enough 
to  eschew  all  loud  patterns,  and  dress  very  quietly.  Not  to  go  into  par- 
ticulars, he  ^knocked'  all  the  adjacent  male  population,  native  and  im- 
ported, in  the  matter  of  looks,  and  would  have  made  us  all  very  envious, 
if  the  lords  of  creation  ever  were  envious  of  such  things ;  but  I  believe 
that  is  a  privilege  of  the  other  sex.  Moreover,  he  was,  for  a  southerner, 
marvellously  quiet  and  undemonstrative.  He  did  not  get  drunk,  rarely 
swore,  and,  mirabile  dictUj  never  gambled.  Nay,  more;  he  always  paid 
his  debts  when  asked,  even  if  they  were  not  debts  of  honor ;  and  was  so 
disgusted  when  his  state  repudiated,  that  he  repudiated  t7,  and  ever  after 
called  himself  a  Louisianian.  Farther,  he  had  a  good  education,  and  did 
not  put  *  sir '  or  *  ma'am '  more  than  half  a  dozen  times  into  every  sen- 
tence he  uttered.  In  short,  he  was  a  paragon  of  social  virtues  —  but  for 
one  unlucky  failing.  Sinclair  Preston  was  the  most  forgetful  and  scatter- 
brained of  men.  He  was  exactly  the  sort  of  person  to  whom  the  old 
woman's  saying  applies :  *  If  your  head  were  loose,  you  would  forget  it' 
To  make  an  appointment  with  him  was  a  farce.  If  you  asked  him  to 
dinner  a  week  a-head,  and  sent  him  a  reminder  the  day  before,  it  was 
two  to  one  he  never  came  after  all.  If  he  was  going  on  an  excursion, 
and  there  was  no  kind  friend  at  hand  to  jog  his  memory,  he  was  sure  to 
be  wandering  somewhere  else  when  the  boat  started.  There  was  no 
counting  on  any  of  his  movements  with  the  most  distant  approach  to 
certainty. 

The  rich  young  southerner  having  come  to  our  locality,  fell  in  love, 
according  to  rule,  with  the  prettiest  girl  there,  which  Mary  Hertezoff  as 
decidedly  was,  as  Sinclair  was  the  handsomest  man.  They  were  engaged 
very  soon  after  their  first  acquaintance,  and  married  very  soon  after  their 
engagement.  I  am  sure  the  whole  afiair  did  not  occupy  two  months. 
They  had  a  gay  wedding  one  night,  and  were  to  start  next  day  on  a 
southern  tour.  When  I  say  tbey  had  a  gay  wedding,  I  am  not  using  the 
adjective  at  random,  or  for  merely  ornamental  purposes.  It  was  a  gay 
wedding,  a  very  gay  one  ;  perhaps  a  New-Englander  might  have  called 
it  too  gay.  Hertezoff  had  some  old  Madeira,  and  the  guests  knew  where 
it  was.  I  remember  that  Harry  Masters,  who  tried  to  steer  his  house- 
hold home  that  night  with  a  four-in-hand,  could  n't  keep  in  the  middle 
of  the  turnpike,  (which  is  about  as  wide  as  the  Third  Avenue,)  but  ran 
into  the  ditch,  and  broke  his  pole.  To  be  sure,  Harry  had  the  excuse  of 
its  being  a  very  dusty  and  windy  night,  (more  by  token,  as  Pat  says,  I 
lost  a  hat  of  my  own  on  the  same  occasion,)  but  some  said  he  was  more 
in  the  wind  than  the  state  of  the  weather  alone  could  account  for.  How- 
ever, my  host  and  I  were  up  in  good  time  next  morning,  for  it  would 
have  been  a  positive  sin  to  lie  in  bed  such  mornings  as  we  had.  While 
Phil,  and  I  were  running  extempore  races  round  the  grounds — one  of  our 
usual  morning  amusements,  and  a  very  good  way  of  getting  up  an  appe- 
tite  for  breakfast — a  boy  came  along  with  some  game.    We  were  none 
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of  US  ardent  sportsmen,  and  should  have  been  very  badly  off  for  the 
article,  had  we  depended  on  our  own  exertions  for  the  supply  of  it; 
indeed,  game  was  scarce  any  how,  and  it  was  not  often  that  any  one  in 
the  vicioity  had  a  good  lot  at  a  time.  So  Phil,  was  glad  enough  to  buy 
all  that  the  boy  had,  and  then,  like  a  kind,  thoughtful,  neighborly  fellow 
as  he  was,  he  recollected  that  Hertezoflf  was  very  fond  of  partridges. 
'Frank,'  said  he,  *  will  you  drive  down  after  breakfast,  and  take  these  to 
the  old  gentleman,  with  my  compliments  ? '  Phil,  knew  that  I  was  too 
happy  to  have  any  excuse  for  driving  about  the  country. 

Mr.  Hertezoff  lived  not  many  miles  from  us,  but  a  pretty  good  way  — 
that  is  to  say,  a  pretty  bad  way — from  the  steam-boat  landing  at  Vienna. 
I  found  his  front  gate  open,  and,  bowling  unceremoniously  into  it,  nearly 
ran  over  old  Sarah,  the  cook,  who  was  holding  an  animated  conversation 
with  another  servant  in  the  very  centre  of  the  lane. 

'  Something  for  you,'  said  I,  pointing  to  the  plump  birds  at  my  feet 
*Ah !  it 's  little  we  care  for  them  now,'  she  replied,  regarding  the  lovely 
animals  with  a  look  of  indifference  that,  in  a  cook,  was  positive  impiety. 

*  Why,  what  in  goodness'  name  is  the  matter?'  Her  bewildered  look, 
which  I  at  first  attributed  to  her  narrow  escape  from  pulverization  under 
Charley's  hoofs,  had  evidently  some  more  permanent  cause. 

*  O  Sir,  Mr.  Preston 's  been  and  gone,  and  forgot  Mrs.  Preston.' 

It  was  so  very  absurd,  and  yet  so  like  the  man,  that  I  could  with  diffi- 
culty suppress  a  roar  of  laughter. 

*  Yes,'  she  continued, '  he  took  the  rockaway  and  the  team  this  morn- 
ing,' (the  Hertezoffs  were  not  so  flush  of  horses  and  vehicles  as  some  of 
us ;  their  establishment  was  always  denoted  by  the  singular  number  and 
definite  article,)  'and  all  his  things,  and  some  o'  hem.  I  wonder  Jake 
was  such  a  fool  as  to  go  with  him.  And  they  did  n't  find  it  out  for  nigh 
half  an  hour,  and  now  they  're  ravin'  distracted ;  and  Sam  has  gone  off  on 
old  Ploughboy,  but  he  *11  never  catch  'em.' 

I  thought  it  highly  probable  not,  from  my  own  recollections  of  Plough- 
boy,  the  farm-horse ;  but  at  any  rate  there  appeared  no  use  for  me  in  the 
present  state  of  things ;  and  doubtless  I  should  have  gone  straight  back, 
but  the  Hertezoff  grounds  were  so  arranged  that  you  could  not  turn  con- 
veniently without  driving  round  the  house;  so  round  the  house  I  drove, 
and  at  the  farther  corner  of  it  a  ludicrously  pitiable  spectacle  presented 
itself.  The  bride,  all  equipped  in  her  travelling-dress,  and  looking  none 
the  less  beautiful  for  her  consternation,  was  walking,  or  rather  trotting, 
round  the  broad  stoop  that  encompassed  the  house,  as  if  performing  some 
charm  to  restore 

*  Her  Daphnifl  to  her  much-desiring  arms.' 

In  a  rocking-chair  near  the  door  sat  her  father,  on  one  side  of  him  a 
pile  of  band-boxes,  on  the  other  his  half  smoked  cigar,  which  had  fallen 
helplessly  to  the  floor.  He  was  rocking  as  fast  as  his  daughter  was  run- 
ning, and  every  time  she  passed  him  in  her  round,  he  would  lift  up  his 
eyes  and  hands,  and  exclaim :  *  My  poor,  forsaken  child !  what  is  to 
become  of  you  ? ' 

I  checked  my  horse  instinctively.  A  thought  struck  me.  The  land- 
ing was  seventeen  miles  off,  or  a  short  eighteen  at  most.    The  Swallow 
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usually  arriTed  there  at  eleven.    I  glanced  at  my  watch ;  it  was  not  yet 
ten.     We  had  an  hour  and  fourteen  minutes. 

'  Mrs.  Preston,  I  will  take  you  to  the  boat  in  time.' 

*  Can  you  ? '  and  she  stopped  short  in  her  career. 

*  Yes ;  but  you  must  leave  your  baggage.' 

She  glanced  at  the  band- boxes,  and  hesitated  a  moment;  then,  just  as  I 
had  lightened  my  vehicle,  by  pitching  out  the  birds  almost  into  Herte- 
aoff's  lap,  she  leaped  into  the  wagon  without  waiting  for  me  to  bias  the 
front  axle  and  make  room  for  her. 

*  Hold  fast,  Mrs.  Preston.  Partridges,  with  Mr.  Van  Home's  compli- 
ments. Ke-ip,  Charley  I  Good-bye,  Mr.  Hertezoff ! '  and  away  we  rattled 
down  the  lane  and  out  at  the  gate,  leaving  the  old  gentleman  more  be- 
wildered than  ever ;  his  daughter  whisked  away,  he  had  hardly  time  to 
see  by  whom,  and  three  brace  of  birds  left  in  exchange  for  her. 

Though  our  road  descended  most  of  the  way,  (else  would  our  chance 
have  been  small  indeed,)  it  rose  at  first,  soon  after  emerging  from  the 
Hertezoff  place,  for  nearly  a  mile,  and  pretty  stiffly  too.  To  press  the 
horse  up  this  hill  would  have  been  suicidal ;  we  were  obliged  to  mount 
at  any  easy  pace.  By  way  of  keeping  up  my  companion's  spirits  during 
this  delay,  I  extemporized  some  most  apocryphal  stories  of  my  nag's  per- 
formances against  time.  Heaven  forgive  me  for  Munchausenizing  !  I 
am  not  sure  but  I  made  Charley  distance  Trustee  in  a  ten-mile  heat 
However,  this  romance  served  to  keep  Mrs.  Preston  quiet  till  we  had 
climbed  the  ascent  A  lovely  view  it  was  from  the  top,  and  a  lovely  day 
to  see  it  in.  Every  variety  of  hill  and  valley  and  wood  and  water  in 
sight;  and  far  away  below,  the  blue  Hudson  and  the  white  sails  sliding 
over  it ;  and  far  away  above,  the  blue  sky  and  the  white  clouds  sailing  on 
it  But  I  had  no  eyes  save  for  my  horse's  ears  and  the  road  straight 
before  me.  Straight  enough  it  lay,  descending  for  miles,  the  few  occa- 
sional elevations  being  not  more  than  the  velocity  due  to  the  previous 
descent  would  carry  us  over  without  trouble.  I  drew  up  the  reins :  *  Hold 
fost,  Mrs.  Preston ;  do  n't  mind  the  dust  Ke-ip,  Charley ! '  The  gallant 
bay  made  a  hop  forward,  and  then  took  hold  of  the  bit  and  settled  down 
to  a  tearing  trot,  making  the  dust  eddy  and  the  pebbles  spin  around  us. 
*  He— e,  boy  !  g'lang  1 '  and  away  goes  Charley  I 

And  first  we  overtook  the  hopeless  messenger.  Sam,  a  diminutive 
black,  was  bobbing  up  and  down  on  big  Plough  boy  at  a  hobby-horse 
canter.  We  shot  by  him  like  a  steamer  past  a  liner  when  there  is  no 
wind,  and  my  hind-wheel  nearly  took  off"  the  top  of  one  of  his  boots. 
Whether  he  saw  that  his  services  were  no  longer  needed,  I  don't  know, 
for  he  was  instantly  lost  to  sight  in  our  self-raised  cloud  of  dust  'He-e, 
boy!  he-eh!'  and  away  goes  Charley  1 

What's  this?  A  flock  of  geese  spread  over  the  road.  We  take  no 
notice,  Charley  and  I,  but  go  right  at  them ;  Mrs.  Preston  cannot  sup- 
press a  scream.  I  utiderstand  geese ;  I  have  seen  a  great  many  in  Rhode 
Island,  (no  arriere  pensee  against  the  inhabitants  of  that  good  state, 
though  they  have  adopted  the  M  —  e  L-w;)  it  is  a  physical  impossi- 
bility to  lun  over  them.  Right  and  left  they  vanish,  as  by  magic,  from 
under  our  wheels,  and  the  wagon  speeds  on  smoothly  without  a  jar. 
•That's  right;  he-e,  old  fellow  1'  and  away  goes  Charley! 
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Some  minutes  —  Uiat  is  to  say,  a  mile  or  so — farther  on,  a  huge  hay- 
cart  is  drawn  diagonally  across  the  road,  while  the  careless  driver  standi 
on  one  side  of  it.  ijossipping  with  a  crony.  *  Hey  !  Uallo  there  I  Thoee 
men  ought  to  hear  us  :  Vm  sure  we  make  noise  enough ;  but  they  won't 
take  the  trouble  to.  Ah,  my  fine  fellows !  We  have  n't  driven  on  the 
Bloomingdale-road  for  nothing.  "We  know  where  there  is  just  room  to 
get  through,  and  where  there  is  n't.  There  is  just  room  on  the  right  side, 
exactly  where  you  are  standing.'  Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  we  dash 
at  the  opening.  Our  wheels  shave  the  ponderous  orbs  of  the  hay-cart^ 
and  the  two  natives,  tardily  bestirring  themselves  to  escape  Charley's 
onslaught,  are  precipitated  into  the  ditch.  We  hear  the  beginning  of 
some  tall  swearing  behind  us,  but  the  half-formed  anathemas  die  away  on 
the  breeze.     *A11  right ;  get  along ! '  and  away  goes  Charley  1 

The  pace  continued  so  good  that  I  began  to  be  afraid,  not  that  we 
should  miss  the  boat,  but  (a  more  important  loss  to  me)  that  I  should 
kill  my  horse.  To  be  sure,  I  had  once  performed  a  similar  feat,  about  the 
same  amount  of  road  in  the  same  time,  with  a  mare  belonging  to  old 
Bacchus.  (It  was  to  escape  a  thunder-shower  when  driving  a  young  lady 
home  from  a  dinner-party.)  But  Dolly  never  was  altogether  herself  again 
after  it,  and  Bacchus,  who  was  then  worth  oidf/  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  never  forgave  me  for  the  injur}»  done  his  property. 
Well,  we  are  not  so  mean  as  Bacchus,  thank  God !  and  if  Charley  dies  in 
a  lady's  service,  his  tomb  shall  be  honored  for  it.  Think  of  that,  old 
fellow,  and  step  out  more  than  ever.  *  Hey,  get  along ! '  and  away  goes 
Charley  ! 

O  giqja  !  potamos  !  potamos  /  We  are  close  on  the  river.  Terribly 
blown,  and  puffing  like  a  steam-engine,  but  with  something  left  in  him 
yet,  Charley  rushes  into  the  little  village  of  Vienna ;  (the  smaller  a  place 
is  in  our  state,  the  bigger  name  it  is  sure  to  have.)  For  the  first  time  since 
starting,  I  dare  look  at  my  watch.  Three  minutes  to  spare  1  *  Hurrah  I 
go  it,  old  fellow  1  this  is  the  hist  spirt.'  Ilorse  and  man  making  noise 
enough  to  startle  all  the  inhabitants,  we  rattle  through  the  village  slap  to 
the  end  of  the  wharf.  Just  in  time  !  The  red  flag  is  flying  from  the 
staff;  the  good  boat  Swallow  is  making  her  landing.  The  disembarking 
piLssengors  liave  *  toted  out  their  plunder,'  and  a  guodly  pile  of  trunks  is 
going  on  board.  Watching  them  and  smoking  a  cigar,  a  tall  gentleman 
leans  against  a  post.     It  is  Sinclair  Preston. 

*  Ilallo,  Preston  !  here 's  your  wife  1 '  I  shouted  with  such  voice  as  I  had 
left,  for  my  throat  was  hoarse  and  dry  between  the  du^^t  that  had  gone 
into  it  and  the  yells  that  had  come  out  of  it.  By  way  of  supplementary 
emphasis,  I  nearly  ran  Charley's  head  into  his  face. 

*By  Jove  !'  ej  iculated  the  Louisianian,  stepping  forward  just  in  time 
to  catch  his  bride  as  the  jerk  with  which  I  pulled  up  threw  her  into  his 
arms,  *I  thought  1  had  forgotten  something.' 

Th  7  hiive  tinishod  the  grave  and  plumped  the  poor  old  horse  into  it. 
Franky  has  been  scooping  out  a  little  grave  with  sticks  in  imitation.  He 
has  found  a  chicken's  head,  and  is  interring  it  with  much  care  and  cere- 
mony. Dear  Franky !  how  near  we  were  both  going  to  the  grave  to- 
gether, though  you  never  knev.  it,  all  by  reason  of  Charley.  No — let  us 
be  just  to  the  departed;  it  was  my  fault  more  than  his. 
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One  fine  April  day  —  we  lived  in  town  then,  and  Franky  waa  just  be- 
ginning to  talk — I  took  him  and  his  nurse  on  a  drive.  We  had  a  com- 
fortable top-wagon — not  exactly  the  thing  to  trot  —  and  an  old  harness 
rather  too  light  for  the  wagon.  But  not  having  the  least  intention  to  go 
fast,  I  started  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  roads  were  empty.  80 
we  had  a  nice  time  of  it  till,  as  we  were  returning  through  Yorkville  and 
climbing  a  hill,  evil  destiny  sent  a  couple  of  b*hoys  in  a  wagon  behind 
us.  1  heard  them  yelling,  and  drew  Charley  in,  not  without  some  demon- 
stration of  reluctance  on  his  part  All  would  have  been  well,  but  as  they 
passed  us  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  one  of  them  made  some  contemptuous 
allusion  to  my  horse.  Piqued  into  a  forgetfulness  of  prudence,  I  gave  my 
pet  his  head,  and  started  him  down  the  descent  We  were  just  lapping 
the  other  wagon  when  he  broke.  Vexed  at  the  occurrence,  I  did  not 
attempt  to  stop  him  until  he  had  run  past  the  b^hoys,  and  then  tried  to 
catch  him  into  his  trot.  But  the  pull  on  the  reins  had  no  effect ;  he  con- 
tinned  to  gallop;  and  I  then  saw,  to  my  consternation,  that  his  breaking 
was  only  the  consequence  of  the  breaking  of  something  else.  The  breech- 
ing flapped  loose  about  his  flanks.  He  could  n^t  stop  if  ho  wanted  to. 
And  Franky,  delighted  at  the  rapid  motion,  claps  his  little  hands  in 
childish  glee,  and  exclaims :  *  We  beat,  papa  I  faster,  faster ! ' 

The  old  horse  is  going  fast  enough  now.  We  spin  through  the  village. 
My  coach-maker  is  standing  in  front  of  his  shop,  gossipping  with  some 
neighbors.  I  hear  him  say,  *  There 's  a  runaway ;'  and  another  answer, 
'  Oh,  he'll  stop  when  he  gets  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill.'  It  is  an  incident 
of  great  variety  in  their  morning,  a  decided  case  of  suave  mart  magno. 
How  provokingly  cool  their  observations  sound ! 

Yes,  when  we  got  to  the  bottom !  But  what  might  happen  in  that  half 
mile  I  The  horse  might  kick  or  fall,  and  in  either  case  we  should  be 
thrown  in  a  heap  together ;  or  a  wheel  might  come  ofl",  or  a  jolt  upset  iis. 
One  consolation — there  was  no  fear  of  our  running  foul  of  another 
vehicle ;  the  road  lay  perfectly  open.  After  all,  the  greatest  danger  was 
that  the  nurse  might  be  frightened,  and  attempt  to  jump  out  with  the 
child.  I  dared  not  even  say,  *  Sit  still,  Jane ; '  but  changing  the  now  use- 
less reins  into  my  right  hand,  kept  firm  hold  of  the  boy  with  my  left 

We  were  not  long  going  down  that  hill,  but  it  seemed  to  me  an  age. 
I  could  feel  the  perspiration  breaking  out  all  over  me,  and  trickling  down 
my  face  in  big  drops.  At  length  we  reached  the  level  ground,  and  the 
instant  Charley  felt  the  weight  drawing  behind  him,  instead  of  pressing 
on  his  heels,  he  struck  his  trot,  and  in  another  second  I  pulled  him  in. 
Pouring  sweat,  and  trembling  in  every  limb,  he  stopped,  not  all  at  once, 
or  motionlessly,  but  with  an  evident  inclination  to  go  on  again.  I  was  in 
dread  lest  the  other  wagon  might  come  up  before  we  were  fairly  disem- 
barked, and  so  start  him  ofl*  once  more.  But  it  was  far  behind.  I  tum- 
bled out  somehow.  '  Now,  Jane,  give  me  the  baby.  Thank  God !  Jump 
yourself  I  Keep  well  back  out  of  the  road ;  go  to  the  stone  wall.'  A 
chill  and  faintness  came  over  me  with  the  revuUion  of  feeling.  My  head 
swam  and  my  knees  shook.  With  a  last  instinct  to  hold  fast  to  the  horse, 
I  shortened  the  reins  and  took  him  by  the  head,  and  then  went  ofl*  into  a 
fainting-fit  just  as  I  stood,  half  holding  him,  half  supported  by  him ;  the 
last  thing  I  heard,  before  losing  consciousness,  was  Frauky's  exclamation : 
'  Oh,  papa,  did  n't  we  go  fast !  * 
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P'Jy. 


A  gruflf  voice  recalled  me.  *  Hallo,  Mister :  any  body  hurt? '  It  wit 
the  Vhoy  who  had  come  up  with  us. 

*  No  body ;  but  our  breeching 's  broke.  Have  you  got  any  thing  to 
mend  it  with ! ' 

My  off  handed  manner  just  suited  the  b'hoy,  on  whom  any  superflaoos 
politeness  would  have  been  thi^wn  away.  He  produced  a  bit  of  cord,  and 
helped  me  to  splice  up  the  harness.  You  may  be  sure  I  drove  home 
pretty  carefully. 

Old  Charley  is  nearly  covered  up.  We  shall  soon  see  the  last  of  him. 
That  is  the  worst  of  having  a  pet  animal ;  their  life  is  so  small  a  fraction 
of  yours,  that  the  separation  comes  just  as  you  are  fairly  attached  to  them. 
I  was  once  assured  by  an  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Lingard,  that  the  historian's 
decease  had  been  visibly  accelerated  by  the  death  of  his  favorite  dog. 
How  many  griefs  poor  Clara  has  had  as  her  King  Charleses,  Blenheims, 
&c.,  have  been  carried  off  by  the  various  ills  to  which  doghood,  espedally 
small  doghood,  is  heir !  Baby  is  the  wisest  of  us ;  he  has  set  up  a  parro- 
quet,  which  (if  he  does  n't  pull  its  head  off  meantime)  will  probably  out- 
live him  twice  over.  But  Charley  did  n't  die  of  old  age ;  he  was  only  four- 
teen—  hardly  past  his  prime.  One  summer  I  had  to  go  over  the  water, 
and  the  gardener  in  whose  charge  he  had  been  left,  not  having  Tom's 
consideration  for  the  equine  family,  allowed  him  to  catch  the  heaves. 
Next  winter  we  nursed  hira  our  best,  and  thought  him  fast  recovering, 
when  —  this  morning  he  died.  There:  they  have  thrown  in  the  last 
shovel-Yul,  and  smoothed  the  top  over.  He  was  a  good  friend.  I  feel  the 
tears  in  my  eyes. 

*  Hallo,  old  boy !  good-morning  1 '  I  start  up  and  see  a  white  hat  and 
a  brown  horse  and  a  yellow  gig  glancing  through  the  trees  between  us 
and  the  stable-yard.  It  is  Bleecker,  who  has  come  to  lunch  with  us  and 
drink  some  of  his  own  \vine.  I  go  to  meet  him,  and  Franky  toddles  after 
me.  *  Mamma,  I  shall  die  and  be  buried  in  the  orchard  with  old  Charley, 
and  then  papa  will  come  and  cry  over  me.' 

Di  avertite  omen. 


ALWAYS       CHEERFUL 


Always  cheerful  ?    Ye?„  my  friend ; 

This  my  motto  from  the  first : 
That  mislbrtune  needs  must  mend 

When  the  bad  is  at  the  worst 


IV. 


XX. 


Know  you  not  the  arc  that  lies 
Deepest  crushed  into  the  clay 

Ib  the  sole  one  sure  to  rise,' 
Let  the  wheel  roll  as  it  may  f 


XII, 


When  my  questioned  purse  is  dumb, 
Shall  1  whimper?  nay,  but  sing  : 

'Let  the  jingling  goddess  come ; 
Now  there  *s  room  for  all  she*!!  bring.* 
New  rorAr,  1853. 


If  the  merrj  hint  she  slight^ 
Still  I  '11  carol  as  I  go : 

'Empty  pockets  are  so  lights 
By  my  faith,  'tis  better  so  I  * 


As  for  lovo,  why  fret  or  mope 
If  one  charmer  prove  unKindf 

Surely  *t  were  more  wise  to  hope 
All  the  sex  not  quite  bo  blind. 

▼I. 
If  my  merits  find  them  so, 

This  shall  make  me  lighter  grieye : 
*  CcsLEBS^  what  a  world  of  woe 

Adam  found  in  finding  Eye  ! ' 

w   B  B. 
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Bone      or      THE      pioneer's      son. 


BT     JOHJf     TBOMAW. 


I  WAS  bom  ia  the  depth  of  the  primitive  wood ; 

I  haye  heard  the  ^ild  beasta  of  the  dark  jungle  roar; 
Bat  the  hills  are  now  bald  where  the  wilderness  stood : 

Haunts  of  my  youth,  I  behold  you  no  more  I 

the  new  yerdant  landscapes  are  fair  as  the  day, 

And  the  smooth  plain  it  fears  not  the  sweep  of  the  blast ; 

Tet  pensiyely  oft  through  its  borders  Tstray, 
And  sigh  for  the  grandeur  of  scenes  that  are  post 


I  haye  heard  the  tornado  rush  forth  in  its  might, 

When  the  great  forest  heaved  like  the  waves  of  the  sea ; 

I  have  seen  the  storm  burst  on  the  steep  mountain-height^ 
And  the  thunder-bolt  shiver  the  giant  pine-tree.  ; 

I  have  spurred  my  wild  horse  through  the  high  swollen  flood ; 

I  have  shot  the  fleet  stag  from  my  log-cabin  door ; 
But  the  hills  are  now  bald  where  the  wilderness  stood : 

Haunts  of  my  youth,  I  behold  you  no  more  I 


How  art  thou  shorn  of  the  crest  of  thy  pride, 
Old  Shongolee  bluff  I  could  the  axe  and  the  flame 

And  the  plough-share  thus  ravage  thy  oak-mantled  side  f 
Thy  once  haughty  form  is  so  humbled  and  tame  I 

Yet  oft  may  thy  waving  fields  bloom  as  to-day, 
Though  thy  primeval  glory  no  longer  be  seen : 

For  my  forefathers  cleared  thy  dark  forests  away, 

Ana  my  forefathers  robed  tlico  with  mantles  of  green. 

Weary  yet  glad  were  the  days  of  their  toil. 
Till  summoned  the  weapons  of  battle  to  wield, 

When,  leaving  the  harvest  to  cumber  the  soil, 
They  met  the  bold  Briton  on  Ghippcwaugh  field. 

Anon  the  loud  shout  of  their  triumph  was  heard 

High  over  the  din  of  Niagara's  roar ; 
And  aye,  as  the  sweet  days  of  quiet  recurred, 

Stainless  and  proud  were  the  laurels  they  wore. 

Then  green  be  their  tomb,  which  their  own  hands  adorned. 
Old  Shongolee  hill,  with  its  orchard  so  gay ; 

And  proud  be  the  children  of  heroes  who  scorned 
The  lance  of  the  foeman  on  Chippewaugh's  day. 
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FROM  BOSTON  TO  NEW-YORK  THIRTY  YEARS   AGO. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OP    THE    K  N  I  C  li  E  R  B  O  C  K  E  R. 

In  these  wandering  da3's,  when  every  body  is  giving  to  the  public 
accounts  of  journeys  by  land  and  sea,  and  when  the  demand  for  books  of 
travels  and  voyages  is  so  great,  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  write  my  travels, 
or  rather  my  travel ;  and,  as  the  events  of  my  one  journey  combine  much 
that  is  startling  and  interesting  in  far  more  extended  tours,  I  venture  to 
hope  that  you  may  not  find  a  short  record  of  them  unworthy  a  place  in 
your  Magazine. 

And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  do  not  imagine  that  I  am  about  to  give  you  a 
dismal  account  of  a  sea-voyage,  with  the  usual  deUiils  of  shipwreck  and 
starvation,  perhaps  even  with  a  touch  of  cannibalism ;  or  a  diary  of  a 
European  tuur,  with  long-drawn,  tedious  descriptions  of  pictures  and 
places.  My  voyage  was  as  short  as  it  was  disastrous ;  my  *  hair-breadth 
escapes'  and  *  moving  accidents  by  flood,'  were  all  confined  to  the  space 
of  a  single  night,  and  the  scene  of  my  experiences  was  a  steam-boat  on 
Lonjj-Island  Sound. 

It  was  in  the  year  182*7  that  I  made  my  first  and  last  trial  of  the  de- 
lights of  steam  boat  travelling.  I  was  in  ill  health  at  the  time,  and  when 
my  physician  prescribed  a  journey  as  the  surest  means  of  recovering  my 
strength,  I  determined  to  go  to  New- York,  where  I  had  business  to 
transact,  and  thus  *kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.'  There  were  not  so 
many  ways  of  going  to  New- York  then  as  now;  but  I  took  the  most 
approved  route,  going  from  Boston  to  Providence  in  the  stage-coach,  and 
thence  taking  the  steam-boat  through  the  Sound  to  New-York.  I  selected 
the  last  week  in  July  for  my  trip,  counting  upon  glorious  weather  at  that 
time ;  but  *  Thomme  propose,  et  Dieu  dispose;  *  and  when  the  morning 
for  my  departure  came,  the  sun  perversely  hid  his  face  behind  lowering 
clouds,  and  a  chill  wind  blew  from  the  east,  breathing  far  more  of  Januair 
than  of  July.  But  my  trunk  was  packed;  I  had  taken  leave  of  my  wire 
and  children,  and,  as  I  had  secured  an  inside  seat  in  the  stage,  I  feared  no 
ill  effects  to  my  health  from  this  seemingly  inauspicious  beginning  to  my 
journey.  In  these  days  of  universal  travel  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
how  great  an  event  a  journey  was  then,  especially  to  a  stay-at-home, 
country  lawyer,  like  myself.  Now,  when  men  pack  their  carpet-bags  in 
half  an  hour  for  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  I  fear  it  will  hardly  be 
believed  that  the  mere  packing  of  my  trunk,  for  a  few  days'  absence,  cost 
my  wife  a  week's  anxious  thought  and  labor.  And,  indeed,  her  kind 
heart  left  no  emergency  unprovided  for.  A  small  apothecary's  shop  occu- 
pied one-half  of  the  leathern  receptacle ;  while  clothes  adapted  to  eveir 
variety  of  weather  filled  the  other.  Her  thoughtful  kindness  U^ft  no  wish 
ungratified.  But  this  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  laud  the  virtues  of  my 
wife,  though  she  is  the  best  wife  in  the  world,  and  I  do  n't  care  who 
knows  it.  And  now  behold  me  fairly  launched  for  my  journey,  on  tht 
aforesaid  cold,  rainy  morning,  feeling  rather  stiff*  and  unnatural  in  a  new 
suit  of  clothes,  with  a  terribly  glossy,  high-crowned,  black  hat,  and  boots 
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uncomfortably  small ;  all  which  splendors  had  been  procured  to  honor 
this  most  important  occasion. 

The  ride  to  Providence  was  not  so  disagreeable  as  I  had  expected.  To 
be  sure,  there  were  two  babies  in  the  coach,  whose  anxious  mothers  would 
not  allow  a  breath  of  fresh  air  to  be  admitted  on  any  consideration,  which 
motherly  care  caused  me  a  violent  head-ache ;  but  then  they  were  good, 
quiet  children ;  and  if  one  of  them  did  pound  my  back  and  shoulders,  for 
a  large  portion  of  the  way,  with  a  piece  of  soft  molasses  ginger-bread, 
(alas !  for  my  new  coat !)  and  if  the  other  did  make  a  table  of  my  new 
hat  (which  I  had  thoughtlessly  taken  off  to  relieve  my  aching  head,  and 
deposited  on  my  knees)  for  its  large  piece  of  melting  candy,  still  I  was  a 
father  myself,  and  I  loved  children  too  well  to  take  offence  at  what  their 
mothers  called  *  their  pretty  little  ways.'  Still  I  must  acknowledge  that 
it  was  a  tedious  day,  with  the  eternal  drip,  drip  of  the  rain  on  the  roof 
of  the  coach,  and  the  damp,  close  air  within.  Even  the  *  pretty  little 
ways'  grew  tiresome  as  their  owners  grew  cross  and  sleepy;  and  when 
we  arrived  in  Providence,  and  I  contrasted  the  comfortless  hospitality  of 
an  hotel  with  my  own  cheerful  home,  and  tossed  about  during  the  weary 
hours  of  the  night  in  vain  seeking  rel'ef  for  my  pain,  I  vowed  never  again 
to  leave  that  home  in  search  of  health,  or  such  very  doubtful  pleasure  as 
my  ^st  day's  journey  had  brought  me. 

I  was  awakened  early  the  next  morning  by  the  pelting  of  the  rain 
against  my  windows  and  the  melancholy  howling  of  the  wind  in  the 
chimney.  Truly,  it  was  a  pleasant  July  morning  on  which  to  set  forth  for 
my  voyage,  (as  1  called  it.)  But  I  kept  a  steadfast  heart,  and  after  break- 
fast drove  down  to  the  wharf,  where  the  steam-boat  lay  tossing  about  like 
a  cockle-shell.  It  was  the  original  old  Fulton.  She  was  much  smaller 
than  the  steam-boats  of  the  present  day ;  but  she  looked,  to  my  ignorant 
eyes — oh  1  so  monstrous,  and  so  dangerous  !  The  steadfast  heart  failed 
as  I  saw  the  black  smoke  pouring  from  her  chimneys,  and  heard  the  sharp 
hiss  of  the  escaping  steam ;  and,  for  a  moment,  I  hesitated  whether  I 
should  not  order  my  trunk  back,  run  on  shore,  and  make  the  best  of  my 
way  home.  Like  Launcelot  Gobbo  in  the  play,  I  stood  and  dubitated. 
*  Budge,'  quoth  cowardly  fear  at  my  elbow.  *  Budge  not,'  quoth  the 
spice  of  bravery  in  ray  heart,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sense  of  shame  at 
such  an  ignominious  ending  to  my  journey.  But  when  at  last,  like 
Launcelot,  I  had  decided  *  to  use  ray  legs,  take  the  start,  and  run  away,' 
the  last  bell  had  rung,  the  plank  was  lifted,  the  boat  pushed  off,  and  my 
fate  as  a  hero  was  determined. 

But  not  very  heroic  did  I  feel  as  I  listened  to  a  conversation  which  was 
going  on  between  the  captain  of  the  boat  and  some  of  the  passengers,  as 
to  the  probability  of  the  boat's  being  able  to  reach  New- York,  with  a 
bead-wind,  and  in  such  a  storm. 

*  It  does  pipe  pretty  loud,'  said  the  captain,  *  but  I  guess  she  '11  wear 
through  ;  at  any  rate,  as  soon  as  I  think  there  is  any  r.eal  danger,  I  will 
turn  back.'  This  was  cold  comfort  for  a  poor  disheartened  la!>d-lubber 
like  myself,  but  I  presently  forgot  all  minor  woes  in  the  unutterable  misery 
of  sea  sickness.  As  I  was  lying  helpless  in  my  berth,  prostrated  by  this 
demon  of  the  sea,  I  was  roused  by  a  tremendous  crash  over-head.  Think- 
ioff  that  my  last  moment  had  come,  I  rushed  upon  deck,  and  f  iund  that 
a  Urge  wood  pile  had  lost  its  balance  and  fallen  over,  thereby  f lightening 
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three  hoises  wLo  were  on  board,  so  that  they  had  broken  loose  from  their 
fdstenings,  and  were  careering  madly  about  the  deck.  As  I  appeared 
upon  the  scene  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  noise,  I  narrowly  escaped  being 
knocked  down  and  trampled  upon  by  one  of  the  furious  animals;  bo  I 
quickly  retreated,  grimly  smiling  to  myself  at  the  thought  that,  of  all  the 
dangers  I  had  pictured  to  myself  as  likely  to  occur  during  my  journey, 
that  of  being  run  over  by  wild  horses,  on  board  a  steam-boat,  had  not 
been  on  the  list.  / 

But  now  the  storm  increased  in  fury ;  the  little  boat  pitched  and  tum- 
bled and  creaked  and  groaned  ;  and  once  more  I  ventured  on  deck,  think- 
ing that  I  would  rather  have  a  fair  chance  for  my  life  in  the  open  sea 
than  be  drowned,  like  a  dog,  in  my  berth.  But  there  the  scene  was  even 
more  fearful,  and  I  cursed  my  folly  for  ever  leaving  my  peaceful  home  to 
trust  my  life  in  such  a  pandemonium  as  this.    I  found  an  old  sea-captain 

from  P in  anxious  expostulation  with  the  steam-boat's  captain. 

*  I  do  n't  know  much  about  your  cooking-stove  craft,'  said  he,  *  but  I  do 
know  that  a  vessel  as  is  a  vessel  could  not  live  ^ve  minutes  longer  against 
such  a  wind  and  with  such  a  sea  as  this ;  so  put  about,  man,  if  you  would 
not  have  the  deaths  of  all  these  people  to  answer  for.'  In  great  agony 
of  mind  I  waited  for  the  captain's  answer.  Just  then  the  boat  gave  a 
tremendous  lurch,  which  seemed  to  strain  every  timber.  'I  believeu^yon 
are  right,'  he  said,  as  I  thought,  absolutely  turning  pale,  and  directly  after, 
I  saw  him  talking  with  the  man  at  the  wheel.  Presently  we  swung 
slowly  round,  and,  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  cut  back  through  the 
water  on  our  way  to  Newport.  There  we  passed  a  dreary  enough  day; 
but  toward  evening  the  wind  changed,  the  rain  ceased,  blue  sky  appeared, 
and  soon  we  were  again  steaming  merrily  over  the  water  in  the  light  of 
a  most  gorgeous  sun-set.  *  Now,  then,  I  understand  the  delights  of  steam- 
boat travelling,'  I  thought,  as  I  sat  on  the  upper  deck  watcliing  the  rosy 
light  upon  the  sea,  and  the  purple  receding  shore,  as  we  sped  along 
through  the  sparkling  waves.  And  I  own  that  it  was  with  a  slight  tonch 
of  pride  and  self-satisfaction  that  I  thought  I  knew  its  dangers  too ;  and 
I  pictured  to  myself  the  wonder  and  horror  of  my  wife  and  children, 
when,  returning  a  travelled  man,  I  should  describe  to  them  the  raging 
waves,  and  the  groaning  boat,  and  all  tlie  terrors  of  the  furious  storm 
tlirough  which  I  had  passed.  But  the  waves  yet  felt  the  effects  of  the 
storm,  and  I  soon  felt  the  effect  of  the  waves ;  and  before  the  red  twilight 
had  left  the  west,  I  once  more  descended  to  my  berth,  and  soon  fell  into 
pleasant  dreams  of  home.  I  think  I  could  not  have  been  asleep  more 
than  five  minutes  when  I  was  awakened  by  the  cry  of  *  Fire  1  fire  1 '  Now, 
then,  my  end  had  surely  come,  for  we  were  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  no 
vessel  was  near.  When  I  reached  the  deck,  I  found  the  wood-work  round 
the  engine  all  on  fire,  and  the  men  working  vNith  all  their  might  to  extin- 
guish it.  I  joined  the  line,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  danger  was  over. 
Grateful  for  my  deliverance  from  this  most  terrible  of  deaths,  once  more 
I  threw  myself  faint  and  exhausted  into  my  berth,  now  become  any  tiling 
but  a  bed  of  roses  to  me.  *  What  next  ? '  I  said,  half  laughing  a  kind  5 
hysteric  laugh  ;  and  the  words  were  hardly  out  of  my  mouth,  w  hen  *  bang, 
bang,  bang,'  just  under  my  head,  sent  me  once  more  on  deck,  where  I 
saw  the  light  on  Fisher's  Inland  blazing  just  above  us,  and  heard  from  the 
captain  that  we  had  struck  upon  a  rock,  owing  to  the  carelessness  or 
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sleepiness  of  the  man  at  the  helm.  'But,'  he  added,  *  there  is  not  much 
damage  done ;  she  has  strained  her  fore-foot  a  little,  but  has  sprung  no 
leak,  and  we  shall  reach  New- York  just  as  soon  as  before.'  I  asked  no 
questions ;  I  meekly  went  back  to  my  berth.  As  to  reaching  New- York, 
I  had  no  idea  that  such  a  thing  was  possible :  indeed,  I  began  to  dis- 
believe in  there  being  such  a  place  at  all,  and  quietly  resigned  myself  to 
passing  the  rest  of  my  days  in  this  strange  boat,  amid  all  the  excitements 
and  horrors  which  a  sea-life  affords. 

So  I  lay  patiently  waiting  for  the  next  accident,  and  pondering  over  the 
strange  fact  which  the  captain  had  propounded,  of  a  steam-boat's  having 
feet  Perhaps  her  hind-foot  will  strike  next,  I  thought :  I  wonder  what 
that  will  do.  I  remembered  an  old  song  of  my  father's  about  being 
*  ship-wrecked,  and  murdered,  and  sold  for  a  slave.'  The  first  I  had  already 
experienced,  and  I  supposed  the  other  two  would  certainly  arrive.  And 
so  musing,  1  fell  once  more  asleep,  and  did  not  awaken  again  until  we 
reached  New- York. 

Thb  was  a  long  time  ago,  Mr.  Editor,  and  I  am  now  an  old  man ;  but 
do  you  wonder  that  I  am  glad  to  rest  upon  the  laurels  I  gained  then  as 
a  traveller,  without  again  tempting  the  manifold  dangers  of  the  deep?  and 
that  I  am  willing  to  take  all  the  growing  glories  of  New- York  upon  hear- 
say, and  believe  that  I  can  make  acquaintance  with  all  that  is  best  and 
brightest  in  the  *  Empire  City '  through  the  pages  of  the  Knickerbocker? 


6      c      E      N      A  . 


BT     WIILIAK     KTOHTn 


I  HAVE  wandered,  wandered,  wandered. 

Over  land  and  oyer  sea ; 
I  have  pondered,  pondered,  pondered. 
On  what  is,  and  what  must  be : 
Art  is  longer, 
Time  is  stronger 
Than  the  Will  misnamed  the  Free, 

When  to  Dah asoena  kneeling, 

Delicate,  seductive  maid  1 
Golden  tribute,  thought  and  feeling, 
With  chivalric  heart  I  paid : 
Like  a  flower 
In  a  shower. 
Drooped  she,  pleased,  yet  half  afraid. 

And  before  my  urgent  passion, 
Blushing,  with  averted  face. 
Shrank  she,  in  such  timorous  fashioiv 
That  it  lent  a  double  grace 
To  the  whisper 
She  would  lisp,  or 
The  soft  smile  upon  her  face. 
VOL.   XLII.  5 
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It  was  lonj^  ere  I  grew  braver; 

For  BO  delicate  she  seemed, 
Scarce  of  an^  earthly  favor 

In  my  spring  of  love  I  dreamed : 
She  appearing 
To  my  fearing 
Soul —  champagne,  forth  as  it  creamed  I 

Misrht  not  rapture's  wild  enjoyer, 

With  so  fairy-like  a  prize,  ^ 

Prove  a  fatal,  fell  destroyer 
Of  his  visioned  paradise  f 
Hesitating, 
Yet  unsating, 
Drank  I  poison  Srom  her  eyes. 

Amethysline-hued  they  glistened  ^ 
Swayed  her  shape  as  lilies  sway. 
While  entranced  I  fondly  listened 
To  the  words  she  deigned  to  say : 
Ever  changing. 
Idly  ranging 
Fh>m  the  graver  to  the  gay. 

• 

But  at  length  the  dream  was  over. 

And  sweet  certainty  —  bright  sun ! 
Shone  on  me,  the  happy  lover. 
The  preferred,  the  chosen  one. 
We  had  (spoken, 
Bartered  token, 
And  I  held  her,  mine  alone  * 

By  what  delicate  attentions 

Sought  I  then  her  love  to  bind  1 
What  devices,  what  inventions, 
Sleeplessly  my  brain  designed 
To  enchain  her ! 
What  is  vainer 
Than  a  mad  young  lover's  mind  t 

Onoi*,  at  night,  I  sought  her  garden. 

On  her  window-blinds  to  gaze; 
Confident  of  easy  pardon, 
Musing  in  impassioned  lays  : 
Sunncts  glowing, 
Beauty  showing 
As  immortal  as  my  lays  ! 

But  a  truce  to  vain  ambition : 

What  is  th's  that  charms  my  blood. 
With  a  thrill  of  black  suspicion 
Freezing  all  the  bounding  flood? 
Why  thus  frigid 
Stand  I  rigid 
Ab  the  oak-trees  in  the  wood  f 

Damasorna  !  freely  talking 

With  a  man  —  that  man  of  all  I  — 
In  the  moon  lit  mid-night  walking  1 
Tea^  tbAt  (ao^  I  well  recall : 
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Well  I  know  him ; 
WtiU  I  11  show  him 
How  the  insolent  can  fall! 

Dahasokna  !  she,  the  tender, 

Gentle,  exquisitely  fine, 
Needing  hourly  to  defend  her 

From  a  breeze,  such  love  as  mine : 

Dam  A8CENA  — 

IShe  I —  1  mean  a' 
Vision,  £den-boru,  divine ! 

She  in  coarse  and  ready  dalliance 

With  a  low-born,  low-bred  knave; 
Boaster,  full  of  pot  hquse  valiance. 
Neither  good,  nor  true,  nor  brtive : 
Flaming  devils  1 
Laugh  m  revels, 
Deep  in  Hades,  while  I  rave  I 

She  —  whom  I  approached,  adoring  — 

Toyed  with,  hugged  like  Meo  or  Katk; 
With  that  wretch  the  road  exploring 
/  had  turned  to  heaven's  .gate  I 
Damascena  I 
I  have  been  a 
Fool  I     I  am  wiser — not  too  late. 

Wi^er  f  —  What  is  wisdom  f     Ask  it 

Of  the  gods  that  throne  above  I 
Is  it  in  Alnashar'b  basket! 
Is  it  in  the  dreams  of  lovet 
Is  it  madness  I 
is  it  sadness? 
Of  the  serpent^  or  the  dove  I 

Peace  1  — let  other  maidens  view  an 

Off-cast  luver  with  a  smile; 
Let  me  piny  the  reckless  Juan  I 
Men  are  fools,  and  women  vUe. 
Like  the  Spanish 
Don,  I  vanish 
From  the  sentimental  file. 

Gold  and  honor,  power  and  splendor. 

And  the  reverence  which  men 
To  the  mighty  masters  render 
Of  the  sword  nnd  of  the  pen: 
These  shall  try  me, 
Thete  supply  me 
Damasobnas  ten  times  ten  t 

Fare-thee-well  I   Whilst  nectar  sucking 

From  the  lips  of  yon  base  hound,. 
Ask  him  how  he  liked  the  dtuking 
In  the  hoThe-lroiigh  ttear  the  pound  t 
But,  no  more  —  I 
End  my  siory: 
Hark  I  the  enisiue's  distant  Bonnd  I 
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Inklings:  CoirrAiinKo  Skbtchbs  op  Lips,  Composition,  Etcetings,  etc.    By  Sbabru) 
Doix;b  Pbatt,  Esq.     In  one  volume:  pp.  402.    Aubura,  New- York:  Ubnbt  Ou- 

PHANT. 

When  we  encounter  a  volume  like  the  one  before  us,  evidently  the  work 
of  a  young  man,  with  an  apparent  love  of  literature  for  its  own  sake,  a 
Rceming  feeling  for  nature,  and  affections  presumably  fresh  and  young,  we 
cannot  find  it  in  our  heart  to  be  merely  critical,  nor  to  judge  the  author  by 
the  standard  by  which  the  professional  reviewer  sustains  his  own  position, 
and  endeavors  to  establish  the  position,  intellectually  considered,  of  his  sub- 
ject. We  shall  permit  our  author,  therefore,  to  *  speak  for  himself,*  both  as 
to  his  views  of  criticism,  and  through  his  own  performances ;  indulging,  at 
the  same  time,  in  occasional  and  brief  comments  of  our  own.  We  quote 
first  from  the  *  Inkling '  of  ^RemarJcs  on  Criticism : ' 

'  Tns  blacksmith  must  be  the  best  judge  of  iron,  the  tailor  of  cloth.  It  is  tme  thev 
mnj  be  Hcholurs,  and  good  judges  of  other  thin^,  but  this  is  no  objection  to  their  excel- 
linf^  in  the  selection  or  articles  used  daily  by  tiiem;  and  you  would  not  choose  one  to 
decide  upon  colors  who  could  not  tell  jrreeh  from  blue,  or  red  from  pink.  The  critic 
should  be  coini)etent  to  judjB^e,  and  should  not  abuse  his  judgment  with  prejudice,  wit, 
or  Burairiin.  The  same  subject  may  suggest  very  different  reflections  to  the  same  indi- 
vidual, deponding  upon  time,  place,  the  feelings,  and  previous  reflections.  When 
'friends  leave  you,  Fortune  frowns,  Disease  gnaws  the  bark  from  the  tree  of  Happiness, 
vou  guzc  utxm  the  moon,  and  it  is  then  the  (kiIc,  silent  listener  to  your  talc  of  woe;  let 
iriends  ana  health  return,  and  the  bright  silver  moon-beams  dance  upon  the  gentk 
wavea.  If  a  work  has  no  merits,  it  is  t>eneath  criticism,  as  it  must  show  a  depraved 
■taste  for  any  one  to  be  seen  playing  in  a  filthy  pool ;  and  commendation  of  excellences 
and  beauties  is  as  much  a  part  of  criticism  as  censure  of  defects.  A  critic  should  be  a 
friend,  tell  us  for  our  own  beil^fit  where  he  thinks  we  are  in  fault ;  and  in  this  he  mav 
be  mistdccn,  since  no  man  may  justly  claim  perfection.  He  should  advise  us  of  such 
things  as  are  coinmendablo,  that  we  may  compare  his  t^uste  with  others',  leave  failures, 
and  cultivate  parts  more  pleasing  and  succcsslul.' 

*The  same  subject,'  says  our  author,  *may  suggest  very  different  reflec- 
tions to  the  same  individual,  depending  upon  the  time,  place,  the  feelings, 
and  previous  reflections.'  Exactly :  and  if  our  young  friend  will  allow  us, 
we  will  state  in  the  outset  what  sort  of  *  reflection  '  was  *  suggested '  to  our 
mind  by  this  comparison  of  *  Disease  gnawing  the  bark  from  the  tree  of 
Happiness : '  namely,  an  old  marc,  afflicted  with  the  *  heaves,'  gnawing  the 
bark  from  a  tree,  on  the  shady  side  of  a  country  meeting-house.  But,  as 
wc  have  already  said,  it  is  not  our  piu^ose  to  *  criticise ; '  for  even  in  this  we 
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*  may  be  mistaken/    Our  first  exti*act  is  from  the  poetical  dedication,  which 
commences  figuratively  and  felicitously : 

*  There  is  a  story,  which  you  may  have  seen, 
About  a  duck  which  was  a  little  green, 
That  floated  on  a  pond  one  pleasant  night, 
Saw  there  a  star  upon  the  water  bright, 
Plunged  deeply  for  it  through  the  liquid  flood, 
And  run  its  nead  some  inches  in  the  mud. 
The  moral  of  this  tale  you  well  may  ken  — 
Its  application  both  to  books  and  men ; 
The  question  now  before  before  you  seems  to  be. 
Will  this  apply  to  '  Inklings '  and  to  me  ? 
The  book  was  written,  little  at  a  time, 
Some  parts  of  it  in  Boyhood's  sunny  clime. 
Before  I  well  had  learned  to  scan  a  rhyme ; 
The  verse  was  chiefly  written  since  the  chime 
Of  English  bards  fell  sweetly  on  the  ear, 
And  sense  and  sound  combined  the  heart  to  cheer. 
To  please,  instruct,  has  been  the  only  aim 
Which  honest  efibrts  for  the  work  may  claim : 
To  throw  a  moral  sunshine  round  the  hearth. 
The  dear-loved  place  where  virtues  have  their  birth.* 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  quote  the  opening  passages  of  several  *  composi- 
tions/ which  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  prose  style  of  our  young  author ; 
beginning  with  some  remarks  *  Upon  Spring : ' 

'Spring  is  the  most  delightful  season  of  the  year.  The  temperature  is  the  most 
favorable  for  health,  which  prepares  man  the  better  to  enjoy  its  exquisite  loveliness. 
The  odor  of  flowers  and  shrubbery  is  borne  upon  the  gentle  breeze,  and  then  the  music 
of  the  fea^ered  songsters  which  greets  the  ear  is  of  the  most  delightful  kind.  But 
spring  may  be  better  appreciated  by  contrasting  it  with  the  other  seasons  of  the  year. 
Winter,  with  its  dull  monotony  of  snow  and  storms,  has  passed  away ;  Summer,  with 
its  oppressive  heat,  is  approaching;  and  Spring,  mild  ana  playful,  like  the  lamb  which 
sports  in  the  green  pasture,  stays  a  short  time,  and  then  glides  into  sultry  Summer. 

'  How  much  like  spring  is  the  season  of  youth,  when  the  budding  intellect  and  fancy 
seem  to  revel  in  their  own  sweet  profusion !  Human  existence  is  frequently  compared 
to  a  wilderness  or  desert,  and  the  actors  in  life's  drama  are  likened  unto  tne  traveller 
of  some  barren  waste,  whose  present  enjoyment  is  derived  from  anticipation  of  fature 
good,  or  from  pleasing  reflections  upon  the  past.  Whatever  happiness  we  may  occa- 
sionally expenence  from  the  present  hour,  there  are  many,  many  times,  when  the 
vacuum  which  we  feel,  if  not  the  positive  pain,  compels  us  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
this  representation.  Man  seldom  or  never  rests  satisfied  with  his  present  condition, 
however  prosperous :  and  whatever  may  be  his  efforts  to  bring  his  rebellious  passions 
into  subjection  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  they  will  sometimes  escape  through  some  un- 
guarded avenue  of  the  heart,  and  travel  in  search  of  riches,  pleasure,  or  power.  But 
experience  teaches  us  to  restrain  the  ardor,  and  moderate  the  expectations  of  youth.' 

Our  next  extract,  which  is  very  brief,  is  an  introduction  to  an  essay  entitled 
^A  Composition: ' 

'  To  be  able  to  describe  correctly  occurrences  and  scenes,  and  whatever  we  see  and 
hear,  is  very  desirable,  but  not  often  attainable.  Some,  however,  possess  this  power  in 
a  much  greater  degree  than  others ;  and  although  we  claim  no  superiority  in  this  par- 
ticular, yet,  as  it  is  a  very  desirable  trait,  we  feel  disposed  to  attempt  its  cultivation  by  an 
inadequate  description  of  a  '  Composition.'  'A  Composition '  is  one  of  those  rare  things 
which,  from  their  very  nature,  are  difficult  to  describe,  varying  with  its  author  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous ;  and  hence,  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  done,  is  to  be 
governed  by  general  rules,  and  call  extreme  cases  their  exceptions.' 

The  next  dog^s-ear  in  the  volume  before  us  indicates  the  locale  of  a  trea- 
tise ^On  the  Choice  of  a  Professions^  in  which  the  following  facts  are  set 
forth: 

'  The  choice  of  a  profession  or  occupation  for  life  is  an  event  of  such  freauent  occur- 
rence, that  it  cannot  excite  interest  by  its  novelty,  and  yet  the  magnitude  or  the  conse^ 
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quences  which  depend  upon  the  choice  is  probably  ncTer  fullj  sppreoiftted.  The  hap- 
piness of  a  man's  whole  life  oflen  depends  materially  upon  his  wisdom  in  choottog  an 
occupation,  to  which  his  natural  abilities,  taste,  habits,  and  previous  acquirements,  tD 
unite  in  directing  him,  as  the  one  in  which  he  may  rcasonablj  hope  for  success.  And 
if  it  be  true  that  there  is  a  natural  difference  in  talent,  ability,  or  capacity  to  learn,  this 


difference  should  carefully  be  considered  in  the  choice  of  a  profession  or  occupation. 
The  '  natural  traits  of  character,'  as  they  arc  sometimes  called,  may  eminently  qualify 
'    ''  '  lual  for  some  particular  occupation,  and  may  almost  insure  his  succ       '    '"  ' 
ycry  'traits'  may  make  eminence  doubtfm  in  any  other  pursuit.' 


Turning  farther  on,  wo  find  an  *  Inkling'  *0n  Envy,''  a  subject  which  is 
thus  *  opened  up'  to  the  reader : 

'Ws  admire  the  noble  characteristics  of  our  nature.  They  arc  something  npon 
which  the  poet  and  philosopher  haye  ever  dwelt  with  peculiar  pleasure.  They  hsTS 
always  been  the  favorite  theme  of  song  and  declamation.  Ana  surely  bcnevolenoe^ 
benencence,  and  charitj  can  never  be  extolled  beyond  their  worth,  for  they  are  the 
chain  which  binds  society  together,  the  luminaries'  which  cast  a  ray  of  sunshine  oyer 
scones  darkened  by  theprevalence  of  baser  passions.  Yet,  as  much  as  we  admire  them, 
and  gladly  as  we  would  linger  upon  their  loveliness,  the  compound  mixture  of  hnmsD 
nature  makes  it  painfully  necessary  to  attend  to  those  viler  propensities  which  sow  the 
seed  of  discord  and  contention.  And  we  would  do  it  without  exaggeration,  and  with 
all  becoming  charity;  for  without  charity,  while  man  is  imperfect,  harmony  can  never 
long  exist.' 

From  an  *  Inkling'  on  the  ^Obligations  of  American  Youth'*  we  take  the 
ensuing  passage.  It  strikes  us  forcibly,  *at  this  present  writing,' that  wo 
have  seen  the  same  sentiments,  better  expressed,  before :  but  we  *  may  be 
mistaken : ' 


'  Whek  wo  look  around  us  and  behold  the  happy  condition  of  our  country,  the 
which  has  attended  its  enterprises,  and  the  geneWl  prosperity  which  nreyails  throagfa 
its  extensive  dominions,  there  is  a  charm  which  mingles  with  the  feelings  of  vwww 
American ;  and  the  bosom  is  agitated  with  emotion,  when  we  contrast  the  present  with 
the  past,  and  hear  recounted  from  the  lips  of  the  veteran,  the  tragic  scenes  whidi 
obtained  our  freedcmi.  Ever}'  class  of  citizens  rejoices  in  reviewing  the  past  and  antia- 
Dating  the  future;  but  none  with  more  enthusiasm  than  the  youth  of  this  repnhlie. 
The  past  presents  them  scenes  which  they  are  proud  to  contemplate  —  scenes  of  toil 
and  uanger,  I  had  almost  said,  without  a  parallel.  A  few  years  since,  and  what  maj 
now  bo  called  a  jMwerful  republic  was  an  infant  colony,  driven  by  the  persecutions  of 
the  old  world  from  the  land  of  its  nativity  and  the  comforts  oi  civihzed  life,  to  the 
gloomy  shon^s  west  of  the  Atlantic,  whose  only  inhabitant  was  the  merciless  sayage. 
Few  we  denominate  men,  would  purchase  even  liberty  and  all  its  blessings  with  so 
much  expense.  But  they  were  inured  to  hardship,  and  no  danger  or  priyation  oould 
appal  them  when  an  unfettered  conscience  was  the  recompense.  They  prised  liberl^ 
as  the  greatest  boon  which  Heaven  could  bestow ;  and  wiiile  they  were  securing  for 
themselves  its  blessings,  they  were  conscious  of  laying  the  foundation  for  the  prosperi^ 
and  happiness  of  future  generations,  which  would  yet  rise  and  call  them  blessed. 

As  this  is  a  scientific  age,  and  many  things  are  done  now  that  were  not 
used  to  be  done,hear  our  young  author's  profound  thoughts  on  that  theme : 

'Thb  present  is  an  age  remarkable  for  discoveries  and  improvements,  not  in  any  one 
department  of  human  enterprise,  but  in  all  the  various  callings  which  men  pursue. 
The  patents  and  labor-saving  machines  which  have  been  invented  within  a  quaner  of  a 
centur}',  aro  almost  numberless.  Various  departments  of  science  have,  through  the 
penetrating  investigation  of  the  present  age,  been  brought  to  a  much  greater  state  of 
perfection  than  formerly  was  known.  Subjects  intricate  and  abstruse  have  been  foiuid 
10  be  based  upon  a  few  simple,  elementary  principles,  and  hence  their  inyestigation 
requires  less  time  and  produces  more  pleasure.  But  there  ore  fields  which  the  most 
sagacious  have  endeavored  to  explore,  without  success.  Some,  indeed,  profess  to  have 
made  important  discoveries  in  them,  but  their  plans,  being  impracticable,  are  viewed  as 
chimerical  schemes.  Yet,  notwithstanding  former  failures,  who  can  doubt  that  this  sm, 
in  which  blind  i)rejudico  and  superstition  are  to  bid  the  world  an  everlasting  farewell, 
in  which  men  arc  not  influencea  in  their  belief  upon  a  subject  by  their  more  illiterate 
ancestors,  but  by  the  results  of  deep-searching  investigation ;  who  can  doubt  that  sodi 
an  age  will  produce  geniuses  who  will  bo  able  to  overcome  every  obstacle  in  exploring 
those  untried  paths? 
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In  considering  farther  these  prose  *  oompositions/  we  must  content  our* 
selves  with  the  thoughts  ^On  Contentment^^  and  one  other,  with  which  we 
shall  contrast  it : 

'Among  the  many  rules  which  have  been  given  by  the  wise  in  different  ages  for 
advancing  the  happiness  of  man,  there  is  one  which  has  been  uni^enally  adopted  in 
theory,  but  almost  wholly  disregarded  in  practice.  The  sentiment  it  contains  has  been 
80  lon^  and  so  generally  admitted  as  true,  that  it  might  perhaps  with  some  propriety 
be  called  a  proverb,  if  toere  be  any  particular  distinction  in  the  terms ;  but  be  tnat  as 
it  may,  its  well-known  name  is  Contentment.  This  rule  maintains  that  contentment  is 
felicity,  and  that  all  who  wish  to  be  happy  have  only  to  bound  their  wishes  by  their 
power  to  gratify  them.    If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  much  better  way  for  men  to  obtain  their 


Now,  in  *  compositions,*  it  is  the  wont  of  school-boys  to  '  put  the  best  foot 
foremost ; '  and  this  we  have  permitted  our  author  to  do :  and  we  now  say 
to  him,  in  all  friendliness,  that  as  he  grows  older,  he  will  assuredly  regret 
having  placed  such  platitudes  before  the  public.  Did  he  think  them  new,  or 
presented  in  any  new  form  ?  Did  he  expect  them  to  *  instruct '  any  body, 
beyond  what  they  had  heard  a  hundred  times  before,  in  language  as  felicitous 
as  his  IS  jejune  and  common-place  ?  What  has  he  said,  in  all  these  extracts, 
that  is  not  simply  an  '  incontrovertible  fact '  only,  and  as  *  old  as  the  seven 
hills?  *    Will  it  not  remind  his  reader  of  the  lines : 

'  Boston  is  n't  in  Bengal ; 

Flannel  drawers  are  n't  made  of  tripe; 
Lobsters  wear  no  specs  at  all. 
And  cows  do  n't  smoke  the  German  pipe? ' 

Nor  is  our  author  much  more  to  be  commended  in  his  fanciful  than  in  his 
*in8ti:uctive'  essays.    Witness  these  sage  reflections  on  a  rainy  day : 

'Who  has  never  seen  a  rainy  day?  This  question  requires  no  direct  answer,  for  the 
answer  is  implied  in  the  q[uc8tion  itself.  Rainy  days  may  be  divided  into  two  jgreat 
classes,  literal  and  figurative.  The  literal  may  be  subdivided  into  a  variety  almost 
equal  to  the  number  of  flowers  which  some  botanist  has  given  —  forty  thousand ;  leaving' 
a  great  variety  to  blush  unseen,  and  wither  without  even  a  name.  But  what  is  a  rainy 
day  ?  Day,  as  distinguished  from  night,  includes  the  time  between  the  rising  and  sef- 
ting  of  the  sun ;  and  rain  is  water  descending  f^om  the  clouds,  sometimes  slowly  and 
in  small  particles,  sometimes  swiftly,  and  in  numberless  drops,  filling  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere, equal  in  diameter  to  the  largest  shot  which  sportsmen  use  for  chicks  and  pigeons. 
It  is  fortunate  for  human  bipeds  that  those  large  drops  are  made  a  liquid  substance,  and 
with  specific  gravitv  less  than  the  metal  referred  to,  otherwise  the  prediction  of  a  cer- 
tain MiLLBS  might  nave  been  accomplished  before  it  was  prognosticated.' 

Now,  to  show  how  much  better  our  young  author  can  write  when  he  is  not 
'  making  a  *  composition '  right  out  of  his  head,*  take  this  little  gem  of  a 
picture  from  an  extract  of  a  letter  to  a  friend : 

'  Things  here  remain  in  statu  quo.  We  have  storms  and  sunshine,  about  the  usual 
quantity  of  fogs  and  clouds,  and  some  fair  weather,  when  shadows  can  only  be  seen  as 
you  turn  from  the  sun  or  remove  to  the  shade.  For  my  part,  give  me  the  south  side  of 
the  fence  when  the  sun  shines :  and  as  for  storms^  the  most  agreeable  shower  is  when  it 
rains  sugar-plums.  When  spring  returns  again,  I  intend  to  chase  the  first  butter-fly  that 
comes  along.  Speaking  of  butter-flics,  reminds  me  of  school-boy  days  long  since  passed 
away,  when  we  would  gather  around  a  score  of  little  yellow-wings,  and  watch  them  as 
they  changed  companions,  fluttering  around  in  groups,  and  then  floating  away  to  extract 
honey  from  a  thistle-flower.  Once  we  found  a  Targe  one  with  various  colors,  and  after 
a  long  chase  we  caught  it  in  a  hat,  and  one  of  us  having  a  handkerchief  with  which  the 
hat  was  covered,  we  alternately  took  a  peep  with  as  much  pleasure  as  large  boys  look 
through  glasses  at  pictures  of  cities.    One  discovered  only  a  variety  of  beautiful  oolon : 
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another  discoTered  the  letter  W  in  black  on  the  wines,  and  said  it  meant  that  there 
would  be  War  Terj  soon ;  and  a  little  girl  saw  a  fan,  which,  she  said,  the  butter-flj  used 
without  doubt  when  it  was  warm.' 

Now  this  is  natural,  simple,  unpretending,  and  shows  the  writer  to  be  an 
observer  and  a  lover  of  the  *  little  things '  in  Nature,  which  go  to  make  up 
the  satisfying  joy  of  her  devotee.  And  how  much  better  is  it  than  all  the 
stilted,  pumped-up  affectation  of  style  or  feeling  in  the  world  ? 

We  can  say  but  little  for  Mr.  Pratt's  poetry.  He  has  some  facility,  and 
many  faults,  in  verse-making.  Ilis  thoughts  are  often  not  without  merit, 
although  seldom  new,  or  expressed  with  originality.  This  wo  could  prove 
bj[  numerous  passages  we  had  pencilled,  but  for  which  we  have  no  space. 
Our  belief  is,  that  he  has  sent  to  press,  in  the  well-executed  book  under 
notice,  very  many  things  that  a  more  mature  judgment  would  have  kept  from 
the  public  eye ;  and  that  he  will  live  to  thank  us  for  indicating  thus  much  to 
him,  with  a  frankness  that  has  nothing  in  it  beside  a  wish  to  do  him  a 
service. 


Thb  Course  of  Empire,  Yotagb  of  Life,  and  other  Pictures,  of  Thomas  Cole,  N.  ▲. 
With  Selections  from  his  l^etters  and  Miscellaneous  Writings,  illustrative  of  his 
Life,  Character,  and  Genius.  By  Ix)cis  L.  Noble.  In  one  volume:  pp.  415.  New> 
York :  Cornish,  Lamport,  and  Compant. 

This  work  will  bo  welcomed  with  pleasure  by  the  numerous  admirers  of 
Mr.  Cole,  both  as  a  man  and  an  artist  It  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  a  friend 
and  neighbor,  himself  a  writer  of  honorable  repute,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
who  knew  his  subject  intimately ;  at  the  time,  moreover,  when  the  great  pic- 
tures which  will  carry  Cole*s  name  down  to  posterity,  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  highest  art  of  the  country,  were  perpetually-recurring  themes 
of  conversation  between  the  artist  and  his  friend,  by  which  his  feelings, 
thoughts,  and  intellectual  processes,  became  matters  of  constant  and  familiar 
observation.  As  to  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Cole*s  pencil,  the  bent  and 
purpose  of  his  mind,  and  his  personal  bearing  and  manner,  our  readers  will 
remember  that  w^e  presented  an  extended  consideration  of  them,  in  extracts 
from  an  excellent  address  by  Mr.  Bky ant,  published  soon  after  the  death  of  his 
lamented  friend.  In  the  present  volume  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  follow 
Mr.  Cole  from  his  birth  and  school-days  to  the  day  of  his  death ;  embracing 
his  early  love  for  nature  and  art ;  his  pedestrian  tours  in  the  "West  as  a  portrait- 
painter  ;  his  voyages  abroad ;  his  study  of  nature  in  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
and  of  the  old  masters  at  Rome ;  with  letters  and  criticisms  upon  all  that  he 
felt  and  all  that  he  saw.  In  these,  those  who  knew  Mr.  Cole  as  we  did, 
could  scarcely  fail  to  possess  the  deepest  interest ;  nor  will  they  prove  of 
much  less  interest  to  readers  who  had  not  that  pleasure.  He  was  heart 
and  soul  a  painter.  He  worshipped  Nature  as  a  mistress,  and  Art  as  her 
lovely  hand-maid.  It  was  impossible  to  stand  with  him  by  the  side  of  one 
of  his  beautiful  and  preeminently  suggestive  and  instructive  pictures,  and 
not  feel  that  you  had  by  your  side  a  Christian,  a  soul-full  painter,  and  a  prac- 
tical worshipper  of  *  divine  Nature.'  We  have  never  forgotten  a  few  remarks 
which  he  made,  many  years  ago  in  the  sanctum,  upon  the  influence  of  Qreek 
art  in  successive  ages,  and  the  living  character  of  its  beauty. 
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wild  ejeSf  a  zodiac  of  fiery  stars  tattooed  across  his  mnscidar  breast — unclad,  ansan- 
dalled,  hirsute  and  hungry  —  he  breaks  through  the  under- woods  that  margin  the  beach, 
and  stands  alone  upon  the  sea-shore,  with  nothing  in  one  hand  but  his  unsuccessful 
boar-spear,  and  notning  in  the  other  but  his  fist.  There  he  beholds  a  splendid  pano- 
rama! The  west  all  a-^low;  the  conscious  waves  blushinr  as  the  warm  sun  sinks 
to  their  embraces ;  the  blue  sea  on  his  left;  the  interminable  forest  on  his  right |  and 
the  creamy  sea-sand  curving  in  delicate  tracery  between.  A  Picture  and  a  Child  of 
Nature !  Delightedly  he  plunges  in  the  foam,  and  swims  to  the  bald  crown  of  a  rock 
that  uplifts  itself  above  the  waves.  Seating  himself,  he  ^azes  upon  the  calm  expanse 
beyond,  and  swings  his  legs  against  the  moss  that  spins  its  filmy  tendrils  in  the  brine. 
Suddenly  he  utters  a  cry;  spnngs  up;  the  blood  streams  from  his  foot.  With  barbar- 
ous fury  he  tears  up  masses  otsea-moss,  and  with  it,  clustering  families  of  testacea. 
Dashing  them  down  upon  the  rock,  he  perceives  a  licjuor  exuding  from  the  fro^ents ; 
he  sees  the  white,  pulpy,  delicate  morsel  half-hidden  m  the  cracked  shell,  and  mstinct- 
iyely  reaching  upward,  his  hand  finds  mouthy  and  amid^  a  savage,  triumphant  degluti- 
tion, he  murmurs  — Otsteh!!  Champing,  m  his  undfeth  fashion,  bits  of  shelf  and 
sea- weed,  with  uncontrollable  pleasure  ne  masters  this  mystery  of  a  new  sensation,  and 
not  until  the  gray  veil  of  nieht  is  drawn  over  the  distant  waters,  does  he  leave  the  rock, 
overed  with  the  trophies  of  his  victory.* 

• 

For  an  example  of  analytical  criticism,  we  would  commend  to  the  perusal 
of  the  reader  the  essay  upon  ''Wit  and  Eumor^  and  the  remarks  upon 
^Alliteration}  In  the  latter,  we  think  that  in  some  instances  the  writer  has 
carried  his  theory  a  little  too  far ;  although  the  general  argument  is  unques- 
tionably well  based.  In  quoting  examples  of  the  liquidity  of  the  letter  I  in 
poetry,  two  passages,  among  others  cited,  might  have  been  presented,  which 
always  struck  us  (naturally  enough,  perhaps)  as  very  beautiful.  The  first 
embraces  two  stanzas  from  the  *  Liiui  on  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery ^^  near  Phila- 
delphia, by  the  late  Willis  Gaylord  Clark  ;  and  the  second  the  last  two 
lines  of  a  closing  stanza  in  another  little  poem  by  the  same  writer : 

'Herb  the  lamented  dead  in  dust  shall  lie. 

Life's  lingering  languors  o*er,  its  labors  done. 
Where  waving  boughs  betwixt  the  earth  and  sky 
Admit  the  uirewell  radiance  of  the  sun.' 

*  Here  the  long  concourse  from  the  murmuring  town, 
With  funeral-pace  and  slow,  shall  enter  in, 


f- J — 

To  lay  the  loved  in  tranquil  silence  down, 
No  more  to  suffer,  and  no  more  to  sin.' 


When,  or  in  what  occasional  fugitive  effusion  the  couplet  below  appeared, 
we  <lo  not  now  remember;  but  we  think  it  formed  the  conclusion  of  a  brief 
tribute  to  a  lady-friend,  in  the  pages  of  an  album,  when  those  *omnium- 
g.'itherums '  of  poor  verso  and  worse  prose  were  more  in  vogue  than  at  pro- 
ne nt: 

'  Oh,  who  on  earth  would  love  to  live, 
Unless  he  lived  to  love  ? ' 

Wo  cannot  dismiss  this  volume  without  adverting  to  the  high  character  of 
its  illustrations  and  its  typography,  which  reflect  so  much  credit  upon  the 
liberality  and  j^ood  taste  of  the  publishers.  The  designs,  which  were  a  *  labor 
of  love '  on  the  part  of  the  eminent  artists  who  prepared  them,  have  been 
beautifully  transferred  by  the  engravers;  while  the  thick,  smooth,  white 
paper,  and  excellent  printing,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  *  Finally,  and  to 
ronelude:*  a  more  pleasant  companion  for  an  unemployed  hour;  a  more 
matter-full,  enjoyable  tome,  in  a  small  compass;  a  work  better  calculated  to 
please  alike  the  heart,  the  fancy,  and  the  eye,  we  cannot  now  recal,  than  this 
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this  notice.    The  lines  entitled  'A  Babylonish  Ditty '  have  been  frequently 
quoted,  but  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  three  or  four  stanzas  from  it, 
bining,  to  our  conception,  the  beauty  of  a  painted  landscape,  and  the  ' ; 
art  of  musical  wor^l'* : ' 

*  There  amid  the  sandy  reaches,  in  among  the  pines  and  beeches^ 

OnkSf  and  various  other  kinds  of  old  primeval  forest-trees, 
Did  we  wander  in  the  noon-light,  or  beneath  the  silver  moon-light^ 
IVUils  in  ledges  sighed  the  a^jes  to  the  salt  salubriotis  breeze, 

*0h !  I  loved  her  as  a  sister  —  often,  oflen-times  I  kissed  her, 

Holding  prest  against  my  vest  her  slender,  soft,  seductive  hand; 
Often,  by  my  mid-night  taper,  tilled  at  least  a  quire  of  paper 
With  some  graphic  ode,  or  sapphic,  'To  the  nymph  of  Baby-land.' 

*  Oft  we  saw  the  dim  blue  high-lands,  Coney,  Oak,  and  other  islands, 

{Moles  that  dot  the  dimpled  ftosom  of  the  sunny  eummer  wo,) 
Or  'mid  polished  leaves  of  lotus,  whereso'er  our  skiff  would  float  us. 
Any  where,  where  none  could  note  us,  there  we  sought  alone  to  be. 

*  Thus  till  summer  was  senescent,  and  the  woods  were  iridescent. 

Dolphin-tints,  and  hectic-hints  of  what  was  shortly  coming  on. 
Did  I  worship  Amy  Milton:  fragile  was  the  faith  I  built  on! 
Then  we  parted ;  broken-hearted  I,  when  she  left  Babylon. 

'As  upon  the  moveless  water  lies  the  motionless  frigata, 

Fhngs  her  spars  and  spidery  outlines  lightly  on  the  lucid  plain. 

But,  whene'er  the  fresh  breeze  blowcth,  to  more  distant  oceans  gooth. 
Never  more  the  old  haunt  knoweth.  never  more  returns  again  — 

*So  is  Woman  evanescent;  shifting  with  the  shifting  present; 
Changing  like  the  changing  tide,  and  faithless  as  the  fickle  sea; 
Lighter  than  the  wind-blown  thistle;  falser  than  the  fowler's  whistle 
Was  that  coaxing  piece  of  hoaxing  —  Amy  Milton's  love  to  me.' 

These  are  lines  that  require  no  comment  They  carry  their  own  com* 
mcndation  with  them.  The  poem  of  ^Jletahely''  which  is  almost  equally 
felicitous,  appeared  too  recently  in  these  pages,  as  one  of  the  *  Cej^pdry  Papers,' 
to  be  quoted  here.  The  essay  on  ^Old  BooJcs!  in  its  loving  appreciation  of 
the  writers  of  the  golden  days  of  Old  English  Literature,  will  continually 
remind  the  reader  of  Cuarles  Lamb  ;  a  man  whom  our  author  resembles  in 
more  points  than  one.  If,  like  Lamb,  he  is,  in  business-hours,  a  *  slave  to  the 
day-book  and  ledger,'  his  tranquil  evenings,  like  Elia*s,  have  evidently  been 
passed  in  affectionate  companionship  with  his  *  beloved  folios.' 

The  story  of  ^Aunt  Miranda '  appeared  in  advance  of  the  publication  of 
•  Prismatics,'  in  the  Knickeiwocker  ;  and  many  an  eye  has  moistened  over 
its  simple  but  most  effective  records.  ^  Orange- Blossoms^^  a  tale  of  love  and 
marriage,  is  no  whit  behind  it,  in  picturesque  grouping  of  scene  and  charac- 
ter ;  but  to  that  we  must  commend  the  reader  in  the  volume  itself.  From 
*The  First  Oyster-Eater^  we  select  a  single  passage,  describing  the  manner 
in  which  that  fortunate  individual  first  *  scraped  acquaintance '  with  that  now 
illustrious  bivalve : 

*The  word  Otstbr  is  vmqucstionahly  primitire.  The  broad  open  vowcl-sonnd  it, 
bevond  a  doubt,  the  primal^  spontaneous  thought  that  found  utterance  when  the  soft 
seauctive  mollusc  first  exj)osed  its  white  bosom  in  its  pearly  shell  to  the  enraptured 
gaze  of  aboriginal  man !  Is  there  a  question  about  it  ?  Does  not  every  one  know,  when 
he  sees  an  ovster,  that  that  is  its  luimef  And  hence  we  reason  that  it  originated  in 
Britain,  was  fatinized  by  the  Romans,  replevincd  by  the  Saxons,  corrupted  by  the  Ten- 
tons,  and  finally  barbecued  by  the  French.    Oh,  philological  ladder  by  which  we  mount 


m)ward,  until  we  emerge  beneath  the  clear  vertical  li^ht  of  Truth!!    Methinks  I 
toe  First  OrsTKa-EATKal    A  brawny,  naked  savage,  with  his  wild  hair  matted  over  hif 
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wild  e^es,  a  zodiac  of  fierj  stars  tattooed  across  his  muscular  breast — unclad,  nusan* 
dalled,  hirsute  and  hungry  —  he  breaks  through  the  under-woods  that  margin  the  beach, 
and  stands  alone  upon  the  sea-shore,  with  nothing  in  one  hand  but  his  unsuccessful 
boar-spear,  and  nothing  in  the  other  but  his  fist.    There  he  beholds  a  splendid  pano- 
rama!    The  west  all  a-^low;  the  conscious  waves  blushinr  as  the  warm  sun  sinks 
to  their  embraces ;  the  blue  sea  on  his  left;  the  interminable  forest  on  his  right |  and 
the  creamy  sea-sand  curving  in  delicate  tracery  between.    A  Picture  and  a  ChUd  of 
Nature !    Delightedly  he  plunges  in  the  foam,  and  swims  to  the  bald  crown  of  a  rock 
that  uplifts  itsdf  above  the  waves.    Seating  himself,  he  gazes  upon  the  calm  expanse 
beyond,  and  swings  his  legs  against  the  moss  that  spins  Us  filmy  tendrils  in  the  brine 
Suddenly  he  utters  a  cry;  springs  up;  the  blood  streams  from  his  foot.    With  barbar 
oua  fury  he  tears  up  masses  otsea-moss,  and  with  it,  clustering  families  of  testacea, 
Dashing  them  down  upon  the  rock,  he  perceives  a  licjuor  exuding  from  the  fragments 
he  sees  the  white,  pulpy,  delicate  morsel  half-hidden  m  the  cracked  shell,  and  mstinct 
ively  reaching  upwara,  his  hand  finds  mouthy  and  amid^  a  savage,  triumphant  degluti 
tion,  he  murmurs  —  Otster!!     Champing,  m  his  undluth  fashion,  bits  of  shelf  and 
sea-weed,  with  uncontrollable  pleasure  ne  masters  this  mystery  of  a  new  sensation,  and 
not  until  the  gray  veil  of  nieht  is  drawn  over  the  distant  waters,  does  he  leave  the  rock, 
overed  with  the  trophies  of  his  victory.* 

For  an  example  of  analytical  criticism,  we  would  commend  to  the  perusal 
of  the  reader  the  essay  upon  ^Wit  and  Eumor^  and  the  remarks  upon 
^Alliteration,^  In  the  latter,  we  think  that  in  some  instances  the  writer  has 
carried  his  theory  a  little  too  far ;  although  the  general  argument  is  unques- 
tionably well  based.  In  quoting  examples  of  the  liquidity  of  the  letter  I  in 
poetay,  two  passages,  among  others  cited,  might  have  been  presented,  which 
always  struck  us  (naturally  enough,  perhaps)  as  very  beautiful.  The  first 
embraces  two  stanzas  from  the  *  LineB  on  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,''  near  Phila- 
delphia, by  the  late  Willis  Gaylord  Clark  ;  and  the  second  the  last  two 
lines  of  a  closing  stanza  in  another  little  poem  by  the  same  writer : 

'  Herb  the  lamented  dead  in  dust  shall  lie, 

Life's  lingering  languors  o'er,  its  labors  done. 
Where  wavmg  boughs  betwixt  the  earth  and  sky 
Admit  the  uirewell  radiance  of  the  sun.' 

'  Here  the  long  concourse  from  the  murmuring  town, 
With  funeral-pace  and  slow,  shall  enter  in, 
To  lay  the  loved  in  tranquil  silence  down, 
No  more  to  suffer,  and  no  more  to  sin.' 

When,  or  in  what  occasional  fugitive  effusion  the  couplet  below  appeared, 
we  do  not  now  remember ;  but  we  think  it  formed  the  conclusion  of  a  brief 
tribute  to  a  lady-friend,  in  the  pages  of  an  album,  when  those  '  omnium- 
gatherums '  of  poor  verse  and  worse  prose  were  more  in  vogue  than  at  pro- 
sent:  ^ 

*  Oh,  who  on  earth  would  love  to  live. 
Unless  he  lived  to  love  ? ' 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  volume  without  adverting  to  the  high  character  of 
its  illustrations  and  its  typography,  which  reflect  so  much  credit  upon  the 
liberality  and  good  taste  of  the  publishers.  The  designs,  which  were  a  *  labor 
of  love '  on  the  part  of  the  eminent  artists  who  prepared  them,  have  been 
beautifully  transferred  by  the  engravers;  while  the  thick,  smooth,  white 
paper,  and  excellent  printing,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  *  Finally,  and  to 
conclude : '  a  more  pleasant  companion  for  an  unemployed  hour ;  a  more 
matter-full,  enjoyable  tome,  in  a  small  compass ;  a  work  better  calculated  to 
please  alike  the  heart,  the  fancy,  and  the  eye,  we  cannot  now  recal,  than  this 
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same  charming  volume  of  *  Prisma^tics,'  by  our  old  correspondent,  *  Richard 
Haywarde.' 


Mbhoirs  of  Maroarbt  Fuller  Ossoli.    Id  two  yolumes.    Boston:  Phillips,  Sampsoit, 
AND  Com  PANT.    SecoDd  Notice.     1853. 

Emerson  *  hits  the  nail  on  the  head '  when  he  says  of  Margaret  Fuller's 
letters :  *  They  are  tinted  with  a  mysticism  which  to  me  appears  so  much  an 
affair  of  constitution^  that  it  claims  no  more  respect  than  the  charity  or 
patriotism  of  a  man  who  has  dined  well,  and  feels  better  for  it'  The  truth 
is,  that  Margaret's  estima|te  of  truth  was  the  highest  fact  in  her  conscious- 
ness. When  very  young,  as  she  relates  in  the  touching  story  of  Mariana, 
she  had  been  betrayed  by  a  school-girl  pique  into  falsehood  and  calunmy,  and 
discovery  was  the  prelude  to  reform.  From  that  hour,  the  love  of  truth  and 
virtue  became  the  central  pivot  on  which  her  whole  character  revolved.  Her 
word  and  dealings  shone  transparent  as  crystal.  What  she  gave,  she  asked. 
*  Nothing  but  truth  will  do :  no  love  will  serve  that  is  not  eternal,  and  as  large 
as  the  universe.'  *  I  have  known  her,  by  the  severity  of  her  truth,  mow 
down  a  crop  of  evil  like  the  angel  of  retribution  itself,  and  could  not  suffi- 
ciently admire  her  courage.    A  conversation  she  had  with  Mr. ,  just  before 

he  went  to  Europe,  was  one  of  these  things ;  and  there  was  not  a  particle  of 
ill-will  in  it,  but  it  was  truth  which  she  could  not  help  seeing  and  uttering, 
nor  he  refuse  to  accept 

*  My  friends  told  me  of  a  similar  verdict  pronounced  upon  Mr.  ,  at 

Paris,  which  they  said  was  perfectly  tremendous.      They  themselves  sat 

breathless ;  Mr. was  struck  dumb ;  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  with  wonder 

and  amazement,  yet  gazing  too  with  an  attention  which  seemed  like  fascina- 
tion. When  she  had  done,  he  still  looked  to  see  if  she  was  to  say  more ;  and 
when  he  found  she  had  really  finished,  he  arose,  took  his  hat,  said  faintly,  *  I 

thank  you,'  and  left  the  room.     He  afterward  said  to  Mr. ,  *  I  never  shall 

speak  ill  of  her ;  she  has  done  me  good.' ' 

In  August  of  1846,  Margaret  carried  out  a  long-cherished  desire  of  visit- 
ing Europe,  in  order  to  a  better  acquaintance  with  its  forms,  ideas,  and  men, 
and  the  attainment  of  a  wider  horizon  of  experience. 

There  she  saw  Mazzini,  Wordsworth,  De  Quincey,  Chalmers,  Joanna 
Baillie,  the  the  Howitts,  Soutuwood  Smith,  and  Carlyle.  Thomas  Car- 
LYLE,  whose  talk  was  as  copious  and  more  amusing  than  that  of  CoLERmoB, 
drew  from  Margaret  the  following  good-humored  complaint:  He  'allows  no 
one  a  chance,  but  bears  down  all  opposition,  not  only  by  his  wit  and  onset  of 
words,  resistless  in  their  sharpness  as  so  many  bayonet*,  but  by  actual  phy- 
sical superiority,  raising  his  voice,  and  rushing  on  his  opponent  with  a  torrent 
of  sound.'  From  England  again,  to  Paris,  where  she  saw  George  Sand  ;  a 
woman  who  *  needs  no  defence,  but  only  to  be  understood,  for  she  has  hravelj 
acted  out  her  nature,  and  always  with  goo<i  intentions.'  She  visited,  also, 
La  Mennais,  the  Apostle  of  Democracy  ;  and  Ber anger,  the  people's  poet ; 
and  saw  and  touched  the  manuscripts  of  Rousseau,  a  man  of  whose  genius 
she  stood  in  great  admiration.  From  Paris  to  Rome,  Florence,  Milan,  study- 
ing the  arts  of  a  country  whose  literature  was  a  part  of  her  existence,  and 
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making  many  friends ;  above  all,  Mazzini,  whose  sterling  efiforts  in  behalf  of 
Italian  progress  she  fully  considered  and  estimated.  *  He  has  stood  alone  m 
Italy,  on  a  sunny  height,  far  above  the  stature  of  other  men.  He  has  fought 
a  great  fight  against  folly,  compromise,  and  ti*eason ;  steadfast  in  his  convic- 
tions, and  of  almost  miraculous  energy  to  sustain  them,  is  he.* 

In  December  of  1847,  Margaret  was  privately  espoused  to  Giovanni 
Ancelo  Ossoli,  one  of  the  Italian  liberals,  and  endured  with  him  the  strug. 
gles  and  trials  of  the  revolution ;  and  on  the  17th  of  May,  1850,  amid  prayers 
and  presentiments,  she  embarked  with  her  husband  and  child  on  the  barque 
Elizabeth,  for  New- York.  The  story  of  the  shipwreck,  the  loss,  and  piratical 
brutality,  has  been  told  by  a  hundred  pens,  and  is  engraved  on  tens  of  hun- 
dreds of  hearts.  Only  the  dead  body  of  the  beautiful  Angblino  was  rescued, 
of  all  Margaret's  treasures,  from  that  terrible  destruction,  which  swept  her, 
with  all  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  life,  into  an  unexpected  grave,  but  which 
brought  to  her  the  glorified  reality,  transcending  all  her  hopes,  and  but  faintly 
typified  in  the  highest  hours  of  her  experience. 

*  In  person,  Margaret  was  rather  under  the  middle  height.  She  had  a 
face  and  frame  that  would  indicate  fulness  and  tenacity  of  life ;  her  com- 
plexion was  fair,  with  strong  fair  hair.*  She  was  careful  and  tasteful  iu  her 
dress,  and  of  lady-like  self-possession.  She  was  naturally  inclined  to  luxury 
and  good  appearance  before  the  world.  Her  temperament  was  predominantly 
what  the  physiologist  would  call  nervous-sanguine.  Beauty  she  had  not ; 
but  the  expressive  feature,  and  air  of  mingled  dignity  and  impulse,  gave  her 
a  coniinanding  charm.  Such  is  the  description  which  these  volumes  give  of 
her  person.  She  was  always  painfully  conscientious  in  the  performance  of 
duties,  and  thought,  read,  and  wrote  much,  in  defiance  of  severe  bodily  pain. 
Of  her  character  we  have  spoken  much  in  various  parts  of  this  notice.  Her 
life  developed  itself  in  common-sense  and  passionate  energy ;  and  these  char- 
acteristics were  always  subordinated  to  a  terrible  sincerity,  stem  integrity, 
and  unalterable  love  of  justice  and  truth.     To  use  her  own  expression : 

'  Through  the  woman's  smile  looks  the  mole  ^je.' 

The  poetic  in  temperament  was  strongly  developed.  She  had  quick  and  keen 
perceptions  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  and  derived  great  satisfaction 
from  tlie  contemplation  of  lovely  forms.  She  was  an  intellectual  poet,  sepa- 
rated from  the  *  fine  frenzy,'  and  wanting  *  the  large  utterance  of  the  early 
fjjcxls/  Hence,  thought  usurped  the  scat  of  melody,  and  her  poems  lacked 
tliat  beautiful  completeness  which  stamps  the  true  work  of  art  Her  poetry 
was  closely  allied  to  the  Barrett  and  Browmng  school,  indicating  the  pre- 
sence of  an  ideal,  which  language  struggled  in  the  attempt  to  convey.  Writ- 
m^  was,  to  a  degree,  always  irksome  and  tiresome  to  her,  and  so  she  relied 
much  on  better  hours  and  moments  of  inspiration  for  the  performance  of  this 
task.  'There  was  somewhat  a  little  pagan  about  her:  she  had  some  faith, 
more  or  less  distinct,  in  a  fate,  and  in  a  guardian  genius ;  her  fancy  ^  or  her 
pri(I<\  hml  played  with  her  religion?  She  was  attracted  by  the  problems  of 
Mytholoiry  and  Demonology,  French  Socialism,  and  all  projects  of  reform; 
set  a  high  value  on  sortilege,  and  attached  importance  to  those  events  and 
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&cts  of  every  day  which  can  be  easily  rcsolycd  into  something  symbolio  tad 
mystical.  But  the  practical  side  of  her  character  was  the  truest  and  bes^ 
being  disconnected  from  mysticism  and  superstition,  revealing  to  advantage 
her  almost  superhuman  energies  of  spirit:  as  witness  the  vast  amount  of 
reading  she  had  digested,  the  many  languages  she  understood,  and  the  nam* 
bcr  of  her  correspondents — one  hundred:  her  sincerity,  her  humanity,  and 
depth  and  regard  of  friendship,  her  wit  and  drollery,  and  the  value  and 
advantage  of  her  conversation. 

She  had  an  abundance  of  self-esteem — the  demon  had  been  busy  at  her 
birth — and  monopolized,  as  by  right,  the  attention  and  admiration  of  all  to 
whom  she  was  brought  near ;  and  this  trait  would  have  appeared  more  promi- 
nently had  not  its  outline  been  softened,  and  a  certain  value  given  to  it,  by 
the  courage  and  heroism  with  which  she  faced  all  duties  and  situations,  and 
conquered  her  way  to  eminence,  and  a  wider  horizon  of  influence. 

Margaret  was  no  sectarian.  In  all  her  views  she  was  eminently  catholia 
She  endeavored,  in  such  manner  as  she  knew  how,  to  follow  out  the  higher 
aspirations  of  her  soul,  and  willed  that  all  should  do  the  same.  Her  beliel 
was  not  chained  to  dogmas  and  formulas,  but  embodied  a  continual  advance 
and  regeneration.    She  thought  and  knew  that 

'  Men  can  rise  on  stcpping-atoncs 
Of  their  dcud  selves  to  Oigher  things.* 

Her  religion  was  emotive  and  spontaneous;  the  offspring  of  enthusiasm,  of 
reverence,  and  of  hope.  *  I  will  not  loathe  sects,  persuasions,  systems,  though 
I  cannot  abide  them  one  moment,  for  I  see  tliat  by  most  men  they  are  still 
needed ;  *  or  again :  *  Let  me  set  no  limits  from  the  past  to  my  own  ^ul,  or 
to  any  soul.*  The  end  and  aim  of  her  life  was  development — self-culture. 
To  understand  her  character,  this  must  be  understood :  that  self-culture  with 
her  was  an  end,  and  not  a  weapon  for  ambition  or  display ;  and  though  this 
is  not  the  highest  end  and  aim  of  life,  embodying  at  it  docs  a  *  profound  selfish- 
ness,* it  was  an  end  that  she  fer>*ent1y  pursued,  from  first  to  last,  and  an  aim 
which  thoroughly  recognized  the  divinity  and  immortality  of  man.  Hence 
the  consistency  of  her  experience. 

And  now,  what  Ls  the  essential  idea  symbolized  in  these  volumes,  in  this 
brave,  heroic  life  ? 

Clearly,  the  authors,  the  volumes,  the  subject,  are  originalities,  like 
which  nothing  has  appeared  before,  and  which,  in  their  own  way,  have  a 
symbolical  and  typical  meaning.  No  dumb  show  is  here. '  They  speak  in  a 
voice  articulate  and  audible;  a  bugle-blast,  echoing  through  the  corridors 
of  materialism,  and  arousing  the  indifference  of  the  age  into  noble  thought 
and  brave  action.  The  characters  and  the  ideas  appear  mystical  because 
they  are  new.  The  light  that  preludes  the  full-orbed  glory  of  the  sun  is 
darkened  by  shadows,  and  *  thick.*  We  notice  a  fixed  and  unalterable  pur- 
pose in  this  book.  It  is  not  imagination,  nor  fancy,  nor  delusion,  nor  pagan- 
ism. These  are  noble  characters,  whose  experience  has  been  chiselled  out 
of  the  stem  adamant  of  life.  The  very  form,  fibre,  *and  twist  of  the  language 
denote  masculine  ideas.  The  thought  does  not  struggle  for  expression,  as  in 
Carlyle.    It  is  calm  and  self-possessed,  as  in  Plato.    And  yet,  while  we 
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acknowkdge  the  nobility  of  the  aim,  and  the  greatness  and  serenity  of  many 
whose  Credo  is  embodied  in  Transcendentalism,  we  profess  ourselyes  skep- 
tical of  the  means,  and  doubtful  of  the  implied  faith  that  rests  in  humanity. 
We  have  looked  the  sphinx  steadily  in  the  face,  and  endeavored  to  extort  the 
riddle.  In  respect  of  genius  and  intellect.  Transcendentalism  is  before  the 
age,  and  in  respect  of  charity  and  catholic  good-will,  the  advantage  adheres 
to  its  side :  but  in  substituting  self-reliance  for  hiunblc  dependence ;  in  explain- 
ing away  the  divinity  of  Christ  into  a  universal  meaning ;  in  its  endeavor  to 
scale  the  battlements  of  heaven  without  the  ladder  of  ascension ;  in  its  disre- 
gard of  the  Bible  as  an  authority,  and  in  its  setting  at  naught  all  the  sayings 
of  tradition,  we  believe  it  to  be  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  age,  and  falling 
day  by  day  into  a  remote  and  isolated  position.  The  volumes  then  stand  to 
us,  at  last,  as  an  encouragement  and  a  warning..  We  see  how  humanity, 
guided  by  its  better  aspirations,  and  faithful  to  its  loftier  impulses,  arrives  at 
a  certain  manly  dignity,  and  practises  a  certain  stoic  morality,  which  is,  per- 
haps, the  nearest  approach  to  Christianity  ever  yet  attained  by  those  who 
have  rejected  its  authoritative  signification.  But  amid  all  this  grandeur  and 
elevation,  the  crowning  virtue  seems  to  us  as  wanting.  We  miss  the  sim- 
plicity which  dwells  in  the  shrine  of  a  sanctified  heart,  and  beams  like  the 
eye  of  childhood  from  beneath  the  brow  of  manhood  and  old  age.  Its  intense 
subjectivity  does  not  leave  room  for  the  practice  of  the  more  obvious  duties 
of  an  every-day  existence.  Self-consciousness  is  unduly  developed.  The 
affections  do  not  bud  and  expand  in  an  equal  degree  with  the  intellect ;  the 
heart  is  made  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  reason ;  and  the  faith  which 
beamed  as  a  diadem  upon  Luther's  brow,  and  the  martyr-spirit  which  con- 
sumed his  soul,  resolves  itself  into  a  dim,  far-off  imitation  of  the  original  lustre, 
and  18  quenched  in  the  icy  waters  of  a  cold  inteUectualism. 


Poms :  by  Albxakdbb  Smitb.    Id  one  volume :  pp.  192.    Boston :  Ticknor,  Rkbd,  and 
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Wb  had  seen,  previous  to  its  publication  in  this  country  by  the  enterpris- 
ing house  whence  it  proceeds,  the  most  extravagant  praise  of  this  volume 
by  several  of  the  London  literary  journals,  accompanied  in  most  cases  by 
extracts  in  justification  of  the  high  encomiums  bestowed  upon  the  book. 
We  formed  an  impression  of  the  work  from  these  extracts,  which  a  perusal 
of  the  book  itself  has  only  served  to  confirm.  And  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
affirming  it  as  our  belief,  that  it  is  not  destined  to  a  lasting  reputation.  As 
they  say  in  Scotland,  it  is  *  owcr  sweet  to  be  wholesome.'  It  is  too  affluent 
in  imagery  to  be  natural.  One  can  see  that  such  elaborate  omateness,  such 
'  piled-up'  fknciful  similes,  are  less  the  result  of  pent-up  thoughts  and  poeti- 
cal imaginings,  that  must  have  vent,  than  the  far-fetched,  laborious  gather- 
ings of  one  who  selects  variously  and  industriously  the  *  telling'  images 
which  have  found  a  place  ip  his  memory  rather  than  in  his  heart  Does  the 
reader  remember  a  work  called  Pollok's  *  Course  of  Time?'  IIow  it  was 
bepraised  by  the  London  critics  (whose  laudations  were  echoed  by  our  own)  for 
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its  brilliant  imagery,  its  lofty  thoughts,  the  power  of  its  descripUve 
and  the  great  beauty  of  its  language  ?  Who  reads  Poll  ok  now  f  Who 
can  remember  and  repeat  a  single  passage  of  its  inflated,  stiltish,  encum- 
bered descriptions  ?  It  will  be  very  much  the  same  case  with  this  Tolume 
of  Mr.  Smith  within  the  brief  space  of  five  years. 

Now  Memory  is  the  best  of  critics.  To  say  nothing  of  what  may  happen 
in  the  *  course  of  time,'  we  venture  to  believe  that  even  now  the  most  ex- 
travagant admirers  of  Mr.  Smfth  cannot  repeat  any  six  consecutive  lines, 
even  from  passages  which  they  have  praised  so  highly ;  and  the  reason  is, 
that  the  composition  is  so  crowded,  that  it  is  like  recollecting  the  hues  of  a 
kaleidoscope  to  recall  its  beauties,  numerous  and  striking  though  they  may 
be,  when  taken  simply.  We  arc  as  far  from  being  satisfied  as  the  London 
Examiner^  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  English  critical  authorities,  that  Bir. 
Smith  is  a  poet,  although  we  hold,  with  that  journal,  that  he  is  'capable  of 
writing  highly  poetical  things,  and  has  at  his  command  many  of  the  ingre- 
dients out  of  whith  poems  are  made.'*  That  *s  it  exactly  :  it  tells  the  whole 
story. 

Our  contemporary  of  ^The  Times  ^  daily  journal,  in  an  able  review  of  this 
volume  of  Mr.  Smith,  has  shown,  by  comparative  extracts,  that  in  several 
instances  his  plagiarisms  from  Tennii'son  are  gross  and  palpable ;  and  has 
also  collated  a  few  of  the  exuberances  of  which  we  have  spoken : 

*  His  wor8t  fault  is  f  he  excessive  suT>crfiuity  of  his  imagery.  Almost  every  page  con- 
tains a  lavish  waste  of  sea-imngery.  Poor  old  Oceants  !  Mr.  Smith  leads  him  a  weary 
dance.  Now  he  is  'a  garniluus  old  gray-beard : '  presently  he  is  *  young  and  passion- 
panting;'  in  the  next  page,  he  is  'moaning  like  a  monster  pained;'  anon,  ne  is  'a 
weak  enamored  sea,'  in  love  with  '  some  young  wanton  of  an  isle  | '  then  he  sends  up 
*mad  spoomings  to  the  stars;'  then  he  'watches  the  stars  in  their  unveiled  beauty; 
then  he  gets  '  white  with  wrath/  and  '  strikes  at  the  stars.'  There  are  between  two  and 
three  hundred  allusions  to  the  sea,  cither  by  way  of  metaphor,  allegory,  simile,  or  fancy 
run  mad,  in  Mr.  Smith's  volume.  Nor  ddes  the  moon  rare  much  better.  She  is  *a 
widow ; '  she  is  ' a  swimmer; '  she  is  '  setting  silver  on  the  sea; '  she  allows  the  waves 


is  '  streaming  through  the  sky '  in  a  frightened  manner,  with  a  pack  of '  hungry  clouds ' 
at  her  heels.    There  must  be  nt  least  a  hundred  appeuranccs  of  the  moon  in  Mr.  Smith's 


Mr.  Smith  crowds  simile  upon  simile,  and  illustration  up<m  illustration,  with  a  lavish- 
ness  thai  beggars  description.  And  some  of  the  critics  have  adduced  this  diarrhoea 
of  fancy  as  aii  evidence  of  his  poetical  genius.  Alas,  if  he  has  genius,  he  has  no  judg^ 
ment;  for  almost  alwavs  are  his  images  superfluous  and  inapt.  Uis  violations  of  good 
taste  are  frequent  and  enormous.  lie  talks  of  a  '  cataract  of  golden  curls.'  As  if 
'  a  cataract  of  curls '  were  not  sTifllicient,  we  have  also  '  shoals  of  curls.'  These  absordi- 
ties  are  so  numerous  that  we  could  fill  a  column  with  them.' 

Yes ;  and  there  are  other  objects  in  nature  upon  which  Mr.  Smith  has 
rung  the  changes  of  mere  words,  until  one  scarcely  knows  what  he  really 
means  to  convey.  lie  is  a  laborious  collector  of  *  gems  *  which  he  surrounds 
with  a  setting  of  Scotch  *  caim-gorm.* 

It  would  be  hardly  fair,  after  all  that  we  have  said,  not  to  permit  our  new 
poet  to  represent  himself,  by  two  or  three  extracts,  in  these  pages;  and  we 
choose  those  which  we  believe  have  been  the  least  quoted  among  the  many 
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that  have  been  presented  in  the  reviews  which  we  have  encountered.  The 
first  is  a  charming  inventory-picture,  a  quiet  country-sketch  of  one  of 
England's  *  cottage-homes :  * 

'  Wealth  of  all  flowers  grew  in  that  garden  green, 
And  the  old  povch  with  its  great  oaken  door 
Was  smothered  in  rose-blooms,  while  o'er  the  walls 
The  honeysuckle  clunff  deliciously. 
Before  the  door  there  lay  a  plot  of  grass, 
Snowed  o'er  with  daisies  —  flower  by  all  beloved, 
And  famousest  in  song — and  in  the  midst 
A  carved  fountain  stood,  dried  up  and  broken, 
On  which  a  peacock  stood  and  sunned  itself; 
Beneath,  two  petted  rabbits,  snowy  white. 
Squatted  upon  the  sward. 
A  row  of  poplars  darkly  rose  behind^ 
Around  whose  tops,  and  the  old-fashioned  vanes. 
White  pigeons  fluttered,  and  o'er  all  was  bent 
The  mighty  sky,  with  sailing  sunny  clouds.' 

After  a  long  absence,  and  changed  by  many  sad  experiences  and  wasting 
thoughts,  the  poet  stands  once  more  in  his  garden,  in  silence  and  alone : 

'  Summer  hath  murmured  with  her  leafy  lips 
Around  my  home,  and  I  havci  heard  her  not ; 
I  've  missed  the  process  of  three  several  years. 
From  shaking  wind-flowers  to  the  tarnished  gold 
That  rustles  sere  on  Autumn's  aged  limbs. 
I  went  three  vears  ago,  and  now  return. 
As  stag  sore  hunted  a  long  summer-day 
Creeps  in  the  eve  to  its  deep  forest-home.         [A  pause. 
This  is  my  home  again !     Once  more  I  hail 
The  dear  old  j^bles  and  the  creaking  vanes. 
It  stands  all  necked  with  shadows  in  the  moon. 
Patient,  and  white,  and  woeAil.    'T  is  so  still, 
It  seems  to  brood  upon  its  youthful  years. 
When  children  sported  on  its  rinfl;ing  floors. 
And  music  trembled  through  its  happy  rooms. 
'T  was  here  I  spent  my  youth,  as  far  removed 
From  the  great  heavings,  hopes,  and  fears  of  man. 
As  unknown  isle  asleep  in  unknown  seas. 
Gone  my  pure  heart,  and  with  it  happy  days ; 
No  manna  falls  around  me  from  on  high ; 
Barely  from  off  the  desert  of  my  life 
I  gather  patience  and  severe  content.' 

A  single  passage  more  must  close  our  extracts.  It  has  some  of  the  boau- 
ticrt,  and  one  or  two  of  the  faults,  which  characterize  the  imagery  of  our 

*"^**^'"  ■  *  The  terror-stricken  rain 

Flings  itself  wildly  on  the  window-panes, 
Imploring  shelter  fromrthe  chasing  wind. 
Alas !  to-night  in  this  wide  waste  of  streets 
It  beats  on  numan  limbs  as  well  as  walls! 
QoD  led  Eve  forth  into  the  empty  world 
From  Paradise.    Could  our  great  Mother  come 
And  see  her  children  now,  wnat  sight  were  worst  — 
A  worker  woke  by  cruel  Day,  the  while 
A  kind  dream  feeds  with  sweetest  phantom-bread 
Him  and  his  famished  ones;  or  when  the  Wind, 
With  shuddering  Angers,  draws  the  veil  of  smoke, 
And  scares  ber  with  a  battle's  bleeding  face? ' 

We  take  our  leave  of  the  present  volume,  with  the  assured  conviction  that 
wc  shall  hear  again  from  Mr.  Smitd,  and  more  to  his  advantage,  when  time 
shall  have  pruned  his  redundant  imagination,  and  made  him  more  reliant 
upon  his  heart  and  his  judgment  than  upon  his  memory-trammeUed  fancy. 
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Up  the  Biwr,  April  20« 
*  I  WAS  much  amtised  to-day  by  the  antics  of  a  herd  of  young  heifers  who 
held  possession  of  a  wheat*fie1d,  led  on  by  the  pertinacity  of  a  little  bull. 
His  forehead  was  just  turgescent  with  the  coming  horns,  but  he  roared  with 
the  lusty  voice  of  a  young  lion,  and  galloped  furiously  from  pursuit,  throwing 
up  the  clods  and  waving  his  tail  in  the  air.  I  was  walking  in  the  garden, 
looking  with  a  hopeful  eye  upon  the  sprouting  dock-leaves  and  the  peeping 
buds  of  the  gooseberry-bushes,  when  awakened  from  my  meditations  by  loud 
bellowings,  accompanied  by  the  cry  of  *  Coof  I  coof !  *  and  the  angry  protest- 
ations of  the  farmer  and  his  boys.  The  field  of  wheat  was  green  and  tempt- 
ing, presenting  a  solitary  patch  of  verdure,  for  the  hardy  blade  flourishes  in 
the  cold  soil  It  had  already  solicited  the  appetite  of  a  street-hog,  who  would 
make  his  daily  inroad,  nudging  up  the  bars  with  his  strong  snout,  or  squeez- 
ing his  body  underneath  them  through  a  narrow  space,  enough  to  break  his 
bones,  or  tear  out  all  the  bristles  on  his  back.  Day  by  day  the  porker  was 
driven  from  the  field,  but  to  the  young  heifers  the  green  blade  was  so  appe- 
tizing that  they  were  loth  to  give  it  up.  The  farmer  had  taken  down  the 
bars,  and  several  times,  with  great  industry,  got  the  cattle  in  a  corner,  when 
the  little  bull  impatiently  threw  up  his  heels,  rushed  past  the  guards  with 
irresistible  violence,  and  immediately  the  whole  herd  broke.  This  process 
was  repeated  half  a  dozen  times,  until  the  success  of  the  rebellion  and  reso- 
lute conduct  of  the  heifers  invested  the  affair  with  a  degree  of  excitement 

'  Sitting  on  a  rail,  I  laughed  at  the  angry  farmers,  and  wished  well  to  the 
efforts  of  the  ring-leader  bull.  With  what  appetite  the  flock  grazed  in  the 
field  comers  when  the  pursuers  were  afar  off! — and  on  the  approach  of  the 

'latter^  their  irruption  was  like  that  of  buffaloes  on  the  plains.  It  was  not 
without  great  uproar,  and  the  caUing  in  of  additional  help,  and  repeated 
cries  of  '  Coof  I  coof  I '  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  bucolic  vocabulary,  that 
they  were  got  out  of  the  enclosures,  the  rex  gregU  leaving  them  with  a  fly- 
ing vault  and  angry  toss  of  the  head.  No  doubt  they  preferred  the  succulent 
pasture  to  solitary  cud-chewing  in  the  stall  Poor  little  bull  I  In  a  week 
alter,  a  rope  was  fastened  about  his  neck,  passed  through  an  iron  ring  in  the 
bam-fioor,  and  I  heard  his  smothered  bellowings  as  his  hornless  head  was 
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drawn  down,  and  the  clattering  noise  which  his  hoofe  made  in  his  heavy  falL 
Procumbit  humi  bos. 

*  I  once  witnessed  the  breaking  of  an  immense  herd  of  cattle  coming  from 
Wcehawken  down  the  hills  to  Hoboken.  They  tore  through  the  streets  of 
Jersey  City  with  terrific  violence,  tossing  up  on  their  horns  any  stray  child 
or  old  woman  who  could  not  get  out  of  the  way.  Pedestrians  hammered  at 
the  locked-up  gates  for  admission,  and  nimbleness  took  possession  of  the 
knees  which  had  bidden  farewell  to  the  springing  elasticity  of  youth.  It  was 
a  Sunday  eve,  when  the  population  was  all  in  motion,  and  women  wore  the 
most  variegated  colors  on  their  way  to  church.  Until  mid-night  I  heard  the 
hoofs  of  the  horsemen  clattering  through  the  streets,  and  the  echo  of  the 
herdsmen's  voices  among  the  hills,  collecting  the  cattle  with  those  well-known 
coaling  cries  and  objurgations  known  to  them.  In  all  other  respects,  the 
evening  was  invested  with  a  sacred  stillness. 

*  It  has  become  a  moot  point  whether  we  ought  to  feast  upon  the  flesh  of 
beasts.  And  never  are  we  more  inclined  to  take  the  negative  of  the  ques- 
tion than  when  appetite  begins  to  flag  on  the  approach  of  summer,  and  the 
green  and  crisp  things  of  the  earth  abound  in  gardens,  and,  one  by  one,  the 
fruits  for  whose  prosperity  we  have  been  so  long  praying,  *  that  in  due  time 
we  may  enjoy  them,'  appeal  to  the  eye  in  the  ruddy  flush  of  their  ripeness, 
to  the  smell  by  their  pervading  fragrance,  and  to  the  taste  by  their  luscious 
flavor.  Then  do  we  turn  away  from  the  steaming  kitehen  with  disgust,  and 
abhor  the  greasy  feast  as  wo  would  the  lapping  of  train-<Hl.  W])ere  the 
whole  country  is  a  vast  ice-house,  vegetation  does  not  exist,  and  the  body 
craves  unguents;  and  even  if  roots  and  tender  vegetables  could  be  ob- 
tained, they  would  not  suffice  for  its  protection.  While  the  summer  lasts,  we 
think  it  may  possibly  be  sinful  to  consume  flesh,  but  to  feed  upon  it  the  year 
round  is  enough  to  turn  men  into  brutes.  Show  us  a  tender-hearted  butcher, 
and  he  shall  have  a  gold  cup,  or  ought  to  have  one.  Will  he  let  the  calves' 
heads  hang  out  of  the  wagon,  and  their  soft  black  eyes  be  extirpated  by  the 
grazing  wheel  ?  Will  he  not  bear  the  lambs  to  slaughter  in  comfortable 
positions,  and  *  gently  lead  those  which  are  with  young?'  Then  may  he 
ask  for  the  hand  of  the  shepherd's  daughter,  and  not  till  then. 

*  But  I  say  that  when  the  weather  becomes  hot, '  much  meat  I  not  de- 
sire' It  is  the  favorite  roosting-place  of  flies,  which  make  the  very  ointment 
of  the  apothecary  to  smell  bad.  Bread  and  butter  is  a  theme,  however 
horiK'ly,  on  which  a  volume  might  be  written.  Although  the  appetite  may 
tire  of  other  things,  on  this  substantial  ground  it  makes  a  stand.  It  must 
be  trained  to  the  liking  of  far-fetched  cookery,  while  the  taste  acquired  at 
so  much  pains,  departs  suddenly.  Civilized  men  enjoy  one  kind  of  food,  and 
cannibals  another.  Some  are  very  simple  in  their  habits,  and  like  the  boy, 
Cviiis,  at  the  courtly  table  of  his  grand-father,  wonder  at  the  multitude  of 
dishes.  But  no  man,  Christian  or  heathen,  ever  quarrels  with  his  bread  and 
butter.  It  is  acceptable  the  year  round,  and  the  taste  for  it  is  tmiversal,  and 
never  palis.  You  cannot  eat  it  to  a  surfeit,  or  ever  return  to  it  with  disgust 
If  it  is  of  a  bad  quality,  that  does  not  destroy  your  affection.  You  blame 
the  baker,  but  stick  to  ihe  bread.     Good  bread  and  butter  in  the  summer 
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time  are  peculiarly  delicious, — the  very  staff  of  life.  When  the  flour  is  of  the 
finest  wheat,  the  yeast  of  a  buoyant  nature,  and  the  loaf,  with  its  crust  pro- 
perly baked,  has  the  whiteness  of  snow  and  lightness  of  a  sponge ;  when  the 
butter  has  the  flavor  of  the  fresh  grass  and  the  color  of  new-minted  gold,  eat 
to  your  hearths  content,  and  desire  nothing  else.  When  you  have  come  in 
at  the  noon-tide  hour,  wearied  with  your  expedition  to  the  mountain-top, 
your  walk  in  the  woods,  your  sail  on  the  lake,  or  your  botanizing  in  the 
meadows ;  when  you  have  labored  faithfully  in  the  garden,  rooting  out  the 
weeds  from  the  cucumbers  and  green  peas,  the  sweet-corn  and  cauliflowers, 
which  are  to  grace  your  table,  contracting  a  sharp  appetite  from  the  smell  of 
the  mould ;  when  you  have  returned  with  wood-cock  from  the  swamp,  or 
have  been  *  a  fishyngc ;  *  and  then  the  golden  butter  and  fresh  bread  are  set 
before  you,  garnished  perhaps  with  a  well-dressed  lettuce,  or  a  few  short-top 
scarlet  radishes,  each  crackling  and  brittle  as  glass,  well  may  you  disdain  the 
aid  of  cooks,  for  it  is  a  feast  which  an  anchorite  might  not  refuse,  and  which 
an  epicure  might  envy.'  

*Mat  20. — At  the  close  of  a  sultry  day  it  had  rained  copiously,  and  just  as 
the  violence  of  the  storm  abated  into  a  soft  and  melting  shower,  the  setting 
sun  burst  forth  with  brilliance,  edging  the  dark  clouds  with  a  superb  phy- 
lactery, and  presently  there  sprang  across  the  sky  a  rain-bow  of  surpassing 
beauty.  Each  time  that  it  is  newly  bent,  we  welcome  it  anew — most  pre- 
cious ei^blem !  — and  almost  fancy  that  we  see  the  plumes  of  climbing  angels 
on  this  jACOB's-ladder.  For  there  it  shines  undimmed,  unfaded  in  its  primal 
light,  as  when  it  overarched  the  lessening  flood,  and  the  weary  dove  first 
nestled  among  the  green  olive-branches. 

*  I  have  stood  by  the  mountain-stream,  and  day  by  day  heard  the  sound 
of  the  chisel  and  ringing  of  the  workman^s  hammer,  and  after  a  long  time 
have  seen  the  solid  arch,  a  miracle  of  human  art,  thrown  over  the  fearful  gulf 
or  over  the  very  brows  of  the  misty  cataract  But  now,  while  you  cast  down 
your  eyes  and  lift  them  up  again,  the  vacant  chasm  of  the  air  is  over-bridged 
with  slabs  of  radiant  colors,  with  not  more  sound  than  of  the  falling  feather; 
for  lo  I  you  say,  'There  is  a  rainbow  in  the  sky  I '  All  great  things  are  done 
without  noise,  and  the  processes  of  Nature  are  all  silent  Sitting  at  *  the 
gate  of  the  Temple  which  is  called  Beautiful,'  you  see  the  great  halls  of  the 
Creation  festooned  with  glory,  and  yet  you  could  not  tell  when  the  blade 
shot  up,  or  when  the  plant  bloomed,  or  when  the  tree  budded.  It  is  like  the 
breaking  out  of  the  morning  light,  beam  upon  beam ;  it  is  like  the  declension 
of  evening,  shadow  upon  shadow.  And  so  I  thought  while  looking  out  upon 
the  bursting  vegetation.  The  wet  grass  sparkled ;  the  cups  of  the  flowers 
were  brimming  full ;  the  streams  fell  with  a  tinkling  sound  into  the  cisterns 
at  the  house-comers ;  the  trees  dripped  down  the  dews,  aU  sweetened  with 
the  blossoms  of  the  lilac  and  the  apple ;  the  birds  trimmed  their  gay  plum- 
age, and  the  stems  were  lifted  up,  and  all  things  wore  a  refreshed  look,  when 
suddenly  out  of  the  ink-black  clouds,  over-against  the  golden  sun,  I  beheld 
the  broad  sweep  of  that  celestial  arc  —  its  beautiful  beams  laid  deep  down  in 
the  blue  waters,  and  its  splendid  key-stone  at  the  very  zenith  of  the  heavens  1 
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'At  such  times,  we  think  of  the  marvellous  and  exact  analogy  which  there 
is  between  the  moral  and  the  physical,  and  that  both  without  and  within 
there  is  a  succession  of  the  like  changes,  contrasts,  relations,  movements.  In 
^y,  earth,  sea,  air,  we  follow  these  remarkable  resemblances. 

*'  In  either  province,  lights  and  shadows  make  up  all  the  pictures  which  we 
know.  For  there  is  a  dark  and  lonesome  winter  of  the  soul,  but  soon  we 
come  again  upon  a  belted  space  of  more  than  vernal  loveliness,  when  pleasant 
influences,  graces  of  life,  and  all-abounding  charities  lie  in  our  path,  just  like 
the  sweet  procession  of  the  flowers;  spring-times  of  youth  and  beauty,  when 
all  goes  merry  as  a  marriage-bell ;  and  if  at  times  we  glide  into  the  eclipse  of 
sorrow,  or  struggle  in  the  choking  flood,  once  more  the  sun-shine  breaks  upon 
the  scene  and  paints  the  sign  of  heavenly  promise.  Oh  I  when  we  think  of 
what  the  rain-bow  is  the  pledge,  does  it  not  seem  appropriate  that  it  should 
be  the  ideal  of  beauty  ? 

'The  airy  child  of  vapor  and  the  sun, 
Brought  forth  in  purple,  cradled  in  vermilion : 
Baptized  in  molten  gold,  and  swathed  in  dun. 

*  It  is  because  the  Word  of  God  can  never  fail,  that  those  colors  are  never 
faded ;  and  still  they  glow,  and  bum,  and  flicker  from  our  sight,  only  to  return 
again  when  the  sky  looks  dark,  with  brighter  promise.  Thus,  Champoluon- 
h'kc,  we  sit  down  to  interpret  the  most  beautiful  hieroglyphics,  because  we 
must  look  upon  every  outward  phenomenon  as  a  transfer  into  symbol  of 
some  deep  and  spiritual  truth.  For  the  whole  world  is  a  myth,  and  every 
thing  which  it  contains  is  an  emblem.  Oh !  that  picture-language  of  the 
sky,  the  air,  the  sea,  the  earth,  the  flowers  I  Oh !  that  matter-full  page,  so 
inscribed  with  eloquence  and  with  inspired  poem!  From  the  high  mountain- 
top  I  read  onward  to  the  horizon's  edge,  and  the  rocks  stand  like  antiquated 
characters ;  and  every  water-fidl  is  a  silver  dash ;  and  every  stream  is  like 
the  transcription  of  a  flowing  pencil.  In  the  enamelled  mead  I  walk  along 
as  one  who  holds  a  volume  in  his  hand,  all  thickly  pencilled  with  mysterious 
characters,  passing  from  leaf  to  leaf,  from  flower  to  painted  flower,  transfer- 
ring each  to  some  celestial  grace,  meeting  at  every  step  a  benediction.  It  is 
the  one  language  which  all  may  read,  and  the  dumb  with  astonishment, 
hold  up  his  fingers.  The  soul  of  the  rose  flits  in  fragrance  from  its  falling 
petals.     All  that  is  bright  must  fade ;  but,  as  the  poet  has  it,  the  very 

*  ashes  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust.' 

*  The  vine  clambers  to  the  highest  point,  but  its  supplicating  tendrils  still 
stretcli  upward.  So  the  affections  wind  themselves  about  the  strongest  ob- 
jects of  the  earth,  while  their  tenderest  fibres  seek  support  from  heaven. 
As  in  the  unruffled  stream  I  see  the  skies  mirrored,  tint  for  tint,  and  shadow 
for  shadow,  so  there  is  no  transcript  of  a  better  world,  save  in  a  tranquil 
bosom.  Walk  in  the  quiet  woods  at  noon-tide,  guided  in  your  path  by  the 
faint  hint  of  fonner  footsteps,  brushing  from  before  you  the  briers  which 
almost  at  every  step  encrown  your  head  with  thorns,  as  well  as  the  silver 
thread  of  spider  swaying  in  the  breeze ;  and  there  too,  you  will  find 

'  Books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones, 
And  fj^d  in  every  thing.' 
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*  If  we  view  it  in  this  light,  the  yolume  before  us  has  multitudinous  pages, 
and  there  is  no  end  of  our  studies ;  but  when  I  look  upon  a  rain-bow  in  the 
gky,  it  appears  the  roost  speaking  and  exquisite  of  all  emblems :  the  gem- 
poem  of  the  mythology  of  nature.  Walking  beneath  that  superb  bridge,  you 
may  pick  up  pebbles,  dip  your  feet  in  the  running  water-brook,  and  muse  to 
your  heart's  content  Above  you  are  all  the  several  beams  which,  blent 
together,  make  up  limpid  light,  all  being  severally  the  correspondences 
of  something  which  is  divine.  I  have  often  thought,  when  the  waters  of 
the  flood  had  well  subsided,  and  the  rivers  rolled  in  their  own  channels, 
and  the  command  had  been  given  to  the  ocean  waves,  *  Hither  shalt  thou 
come,  and  no  farther,*  what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  sons  of  men 
when,  for  the  first  time,  they  contemplated  that  *bow  in  the  cloud ;  *  and,  as 
it  appeared  time  after  time,  how  fathers  took  their  children  by  the  hand 
to  gaze  at  it  Yet  it  could  not  have  been  because  the  spectacle  was  new,  but 
because  it  was  now  known  to  be  an  emblem.  Adam  looked  upon  it  before 
Noah,  for  the  principle  of  its  formation  existed  already.  Great  facts,  which 
are  intended  for  the  soul  of  man,  are  all  represented  in  nature  by  signs  of 
the  utmost  tenderness.  Thus  we  have  the  resurrection  of  all  Nature  from 
its  icy  tumulus,  the  superabundant  bloom  and  beauty  of  the  spring.  If  there 
were  not  any  refined  state,  then  none  of  these  outer  forms  could  exist,  as 
every  type  must  have  its  antitype.  The  sun,  the  clouds,  the  dews,  the  vapor, 
are  but  the  ministers  of  truth,  and  the  rainbow  is  an  arch-angel : 

'  To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she'speaks 
A  various  language.' 

*We  may  perpeive  the  coloration  of  rays  in  the  small  dew-drop  which  fills 
up  the  cup  of  a  lily ;  nay,  in  the  very  tears  which  have  fallen  from  the  eyes 
of  some  poor  creature,  as  if  a  smile  lit  them  before  they  were  dashed  away 
by  kindness. 

*  I  once  saw  Niagara.  Once !  —  I  ever  see  it ;  for  the  image  of  its  great- 
ness and  majesty  cannot  ever  pass  away  or  cheA  the  memory  forever.  If  pas- 
toral scenes  are  shifted  from  the  view,  and  Alps  may  be  forgotten,  that  picture, 
once  impressed,  remains  indelible.  Gazing  upon  the  awful  brink,  where  the 
late  agitated  waters  become  as  placid  as  the  unruffled  lake,  before  they  take 
the  plunge,  and  where  the  very  spirit  of  the  cataract  appears  to  dwell,  I  was 
impressed  with  the  destructive  force  and  fury  of  the  element;  for,  except  at 
that  one  momentous  pause,  it  has  no  phase  of  gentleness,  but  is  enveloped 
in  vapor,  and  accompanied  by  the  unresembled  noise  of  the  fall.  The  waves 
of  the  sea  may  be  appeased  and  calm,  but  the  thunder  of  Niagara  is  uninter- 
mitted;  and  ever  above  the  gulf^  where  the  mists  rise  like  incense,  while  the 
earth  shakes,  and  the  face  of  nature  speaks  only  of  great  convulsion,  we  gaze 
upon  the  perpetual  halo  of  the  bow ;  and  lest  the  setting  sun  should  take  the 
spectacle  away,  by  the  moon*s  quiet  beams  it  is  seen  arching  an  enchanted 
island.  And  tell  me,  have  you  never  walked  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea 
itself  when  the  storm  lowered,  and  fled  away  from  the  breakers  as  they  rolled 
shoreward,  and  afterward,  when  the  dazzling  sun  came  out,  beheld  the  same  arc 
in  its  ever  complete  formation,  with  one  of  its  abutments  on  the  solid  land,  and 
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one  upon  the  deep  waters  ?  I  haye  sometimes  seen  a  fragment  of  it,  and  the 
same  Iwninous  colors,  on  the  hot  breath  of  the  engines  as  they  rolled  onward 
like  a  driven  thunder-bolt:  and  as  if  to  banish  unbelief,  wherever  the  power 
of  the  element  is  most  manifest,  and  wherever  Nature  is  enthroned  in  ma- 
jesty, though  clouds  and  darkness  may  hover  near  her,  '  there  is  a  rainbow 
round  about  her  throne/  

*  June  10. — No  blight,  no  drought,  no  sweltering  heats,  no  potato-bugs, 
no  grasshopper  to  be  a  burdea  This  is  the  gem-season  of  the  century,  the 
pearl  of  years.  It  runneth  faster  in  its  delightful  progression,  and  wins  the 
crown  of  flowers.  How  its  car  is  decked  I  The  twice-blooming  roses  are  in 
its  path.  Every  garden  is  a  reservoir,  every  secret  path*way  a  conduit  of 
flweets.  They  gush  into  the  open  casement ;  they  come  upon  the  general 
air.  All  the  waves  clap  their  hands,  and  the  little  hills  rejoice  on  every  side. 
The  other  day  we  wandered  up,  up,  up,  where  could  be  obtained  an  exten- 
dve  '  eye-possession,*  and  encircled  by  the  blue  Kaatskills  and  kindred  moun- 
tains, whose  outlines  were  discerned  at  the  distance  of  flily  miles,  took  in  at 
a  glance  the  whole  gorgeous  picture  which  lay  between.  We  stood,  for  bet- 
ter observation,  upon  the  top  of  a  stone  fence  overrun  with  three-fingered 
ivy,  while  the  pony,  whose  halter  was  tied  to  a  branch  of  the  oak  above,  pulled 
the  leaves  into  his  mouth,  and  champed  the  herbage  with  a  relish.  What 
vast  estates  lay  between  the  sloping  bases  of  those  mountains  1  and  yet  on  a 
space  no  larger  than  would  be  included  by  the  circumference  of  a  signet-ring, 
even  upon  the  eye  itself,  was  transcribed  a  most  perfect  representation  of  all 
the  boasted  acres  which  made  a  multitude  of  men  rich.  How  the  properties 
of  the  earth  do  dwindle  when  you  look  at  them  from  a  high  point  I  for  the 
boundaries  of  a  nabob  appeared  to  us  like  a  railed-in  space  for  the  pasturage 
of  a  few  cattle,  and  the  cloud-shadows  trooped  over  the  area  of  a  kingdom  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  And  how  variegated  the  subdivisions  of  the  land- 
scape! the  meadow,  and  the  mellow  soil ;  the  woods,  the  waving  grain,  the 
silver-stream  and  distant  river. 

'Sometimes  the  'moneth'  of  May  is  chill  and  cheerless,  and  June  opens, 
without  monition,  with  wilting  heat  The  buds  open  and  are  full-blown,  and 
fidl  to  pieces ;  the  herbage  loses  its  vivid  freshness,  and  the  admirer  of  nature 
relapses  into  languor  while  the  year  is  at  its  prime.  Not  so  with  this  choice 
season,  this  most  unexceptionable  festive  season.  The  pet  month  did  not 
disappoint  its  promise,  dearly  associated  as  it  is  with. youth  and  beauty,  with 
memories  of  the  May-pole,  and  the  tender  loves  of  *  Barbara  Allen.'  The 
apple-orchards  came  out  in  due  time,  and  the  spectacle  is  most  charming 
when  the  trees  are  in  full  bloom.  Arranged  at  equal  distances  on  the  slop- 
ing, undulating  ground,  and  in  the  hollows,  with  their  low  and  spreading 
orowns  all  covered  with  pink  and  snow-white  blossoms,  they  appear  to  me 
like  big  bushes  in  a  garden,  or  like  the  nosegays  of  a  giant  Fori  like  to  snuff 
their  fragrance  while  sauntering  by  the  road-side,  or  from  an  upper  window 
to  look  down  upon  a  long  and  gradual  slope,  on  which  an  old  orchard  is 
freshly  blooming,  while  the  sweet  leaves  are  wafted  by  the  puff  of  every 
breeze,  and  the  green  germs  of  the  fruit  are  forming  underneath  no  lai^er 
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than  pins*  heads.  Also,  the  welcome  lilac  is  the  ornament  of  eyery  court-yard, 
and  you  may  snap  off  a  branch  without  compunction,  and  stick  it  in  a 
pitcher,  if  the  fragrance  be  not  too  powerful  for  feeble  nerves. 

*  It  is  now  the  tenth  of  June,  and  up  to  this  date  we  have  had  neither  un- 
timely frost  nor  memorable  days  of  heat ;  but  it  has  been,  without  exception, 
the  most  balmy  season  within  my  recollection.  There  has  not  been  a  single 
drawback.  Copious  showers  have  fallen  on  the  earth ;  the  air  is  choice  and 
healthful ;  even  in  the  heart  of  the  city  you  have  been  able  to  find  a  refresh- 
ing coolness,  and  every  where  the  vegetation  is  so  rich,  the  crops  are  so  fxr 
advanced,  and  the  prospect  is  so  promising,  that  we  might  with  justice  call 
this  a  mirahilis  annus. 

*  It  is  almost  intoxicating  to  walk  *  in  the  cool  of  the  day'  over  the  pleasant 
roads  which  intersect  the  country  in  all  directions,  and  especially  where  they 
wind  over  the  high  ground  in  full  view  of  the  river ;  or  to  recline  in  an  easy  car- 
riage, not  your  own,  and  to  be  borne  along  by  a  pair  of  well-groomed  horses, 
whose  coats  are  sleek  and  well-protected  by  the  clean  netting,  and  who  are  as 
gentle  as  doves  in  harness ;  and  so,  without  a  ^ord  spoken,  with  your  head 
bare,  and  with  a  soul  composed  and  tranquil,  to  travel  tljrough  avenues  and 
green  lanes  where  the  giant  elms  lift  their  arms  above  you.  Nature  is  so 
suggestive,  and  so  many  pleasant  influences  steal  upon  you,  that  it  is  most 
perplexing  to  transfer  your  impressions  of  beauty,  and  you  feel  only  fitted  for 
silent  enjoyment 

*■  If  there  is  any  pleasant  feature  in  the  country,  it  is  a  winding  narrow 
lane  carpeted  with  a  green  sod,  skirted  on  either  hand  with  mulberry-trees 
and  the  wild  cherry,  over  which  the  brier  bushes,  the  wild  grape,  and  the  ivy 
and  honey-suckle  are  interlocked  in  many  an  impenetrable  thicket;  places  which 
the  cat-bird  loves  to  frequent,  and  from  which  he  pours  forth  his  mellow  and 
melting  cavatina.  Here  is  the  spot  where  the  young  man,  with  the  furze 
just  blackening  upon  the  lip  of  manhood,  passing  his  arm  about  the  waist  of 
the  pretty  maid,  whispers  into  her  car  the  most  tender  sentiments;  for  the 
very  birds  on  the  branches  teach  them  how  to  woo  and  coo  most  lovingly. 
Almost  every  village  has  its  Love-lane  as  well  as  its  Gallows-hill  and  Butter- 
milk-hollow. 

*  In  the  course  of  your  wanderings,  you  will  observe  that  the  tulip-tree 
is  now  covered  all  over  with  yellow  flowers,  and  the  locusts  are  in  full 
bloom,  emitting  from  their  *high  old*  crowns  a  delicious  fi:tkgrance.  In 
the  fields  the  clover  is  knce-decp,  and  the  cattle  dispose  themselves  in  easy 
attitudes,  and,  as  they  remain  dreamy  and  almost  motionless  on  the  top 
of  some  shady  knoll,  in  relief  against  the  blue  sky,  afford  a  picture  of  grace 
to  the  eye  of  the  CLAUDE-like  painter.  But  the  anniversary  of  the  blooming 
roses  is  also  at  this  time,  and  you  must  by  all  means  shut  up  your  work- 
shops and  hiury  out  to  this  feast  For  the  time  is  short  In  a  few  days  the 
brief  and  beautiful  existence  of  the  rose  is  terminated,  and  Flora  gives  the 
field  to  Ceres  I  The  one  is  intended  to  administer  to  the  sense  of  Beauty, 
and  to  be  twined  in  a  triumphant  chaplet  around  the  brows  of  Innocence ; 
the  other  comes  upon  a  sterner  and  a  grander  mission,  to  fill  the  granaries 
with  bread  and  nerve  the  arm  with  vigor. 
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*In  the  winter-time  a  few  rose-buds  cut  from  a  green-house  where  they 
haye  been  fostered  under  glass,  and  given  to  you  by  a  generous  friend,  stand 
perhaps  in  a  wine-glass  on  your  table,  and  represent  the  summer.  You  tend 
them  from  day  to  day,  and  furnish  them  with  clean  water,  until  the  opening 
bud  feeds  no  longer  on  the  juice  of  the  stem,  and  you  throw  them  out  of  your 
window.  But  they  may  have  sufficed  while  on  their  brief  errand  to  have 
soothed  your  soul ;  and,  oh  I  to  a  man  of  guilt,  if  ho  has  any  particle  of 
human  feeling,  a  rose  in  his  lonply  cell  would  preach  to  him  more  eloquently 
than  words,  and  he  could  wash  its  crest  with  his  tears  like  a  shower: 

*  BRfNO  flowers  to  the  caj)tive'8  lonely  cell : 
They  haye  tales  of  the  joyous  wooas  to  tell ; 
Of  tne  free  blue  streams,  and  the  sunny  sky, 
And  the  bright  world  shut  from  his  languid  eye/ 

*But  when,  in  the  gradual  advancement  of  the  year,  the  time  draws  nigh 
which  is  monopolized  by  this  choicest  and  most  exquisite  specimen  of  floral 
beauty ;  when  the  wild,  untutored,  modest  May-rose,  with  its  multiplicity  of 
pink  leaves,  has  given  place  to  the  vaunted  varieties  whose  names  are  at  the 
tongue^s  end  of  every  gardener ;  when  the  uncared-for  one«which  grows  like 
a  brier  by  the  way-side,  soon  drops  its  scanty  leaves,  and  on  comes  precipi- 
tately the  glorious,  universal  bloom  of  the  rich  and  double  flowers  which  have 
received  culture,  and  they  crown  the  well-trimmed  stalk,  and  burst  out  in  a 
dissipation  of  beauty  over  the  porch,  the  net-work  trellis,  and  the  garden 
bower,  casting  forth  their  very  souls  on  all  the  currents  of  the  summer  air, 
and  floating  into  your  olfactories,  climbling  up  and  insinuating  themselves 
into  the  windows  where  you  converse,  sweetly  intruding  themselves  in  every 
covert  path,  wherever  you  wander  through  the  delicious  garden ;  seen  at  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  as  ye  are,  0  Kentucky  roses  I  budding  and  bursting  out 
under  the  eaves  of  the  mansion,  where  the  little  downy  bosoms  of  the  just- 
hatched  chirping  birds  heave  in  the  nests,  and  the  parents  drop  the  worm 
into  their  red  mouths,  unfrightened  by  the  play  of  romping  children ;  and  the 
bumble-bee,  and  the  honey-bee,  and  the  humming-bird  drink  together  out  of 
the  same  cup  of  intermingling  eglantine ;  then  I  say  that  you  must  let  your 
soul  expand  with  a  calm  enjoyment,  and  be  convinced  that  God  in  His  bene- 
volence fashions  in  every  phase  of  existence  a  heaven  for  us,  and  that  free 
moral  agents  fit  up  a  hell  for  themselves. 

*  There  is  now  a  very  prevalent  smell  of  mint  from  the  meadows,  as  its 
tender  stalks  are  bruised  by  the  feet  of  cattle,  or  its  odors  are  dislodged  by 
the  somewhat  rough  handling  of  the  freebooting  winds.  Thirsty  people  like 
to  bruise  it  against  little  icebergs,  in  a  tumbler  with  wine  of  a  choice  quality, 
and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  a  slight  paring  of  lemon  and  a  straw-berry  or  two, 
to  produce  a  curious,  composite  flavor,  and  so  imbibe  it  slowly  through  a 
wheaten-straw,  or  sometimes  a  glass  tube.  What  the  advantage  of  this  mode 
is,  does  not  appear  clearly ;  but  perhaps  the  volatile  aroma  of  the  herb  fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  the  drops  which  clamber  up  the  tube,  more  gradually 
and  pleasantly  insinuates  itself  into  the  brain  than  when  it  sweeps  over  the 
sense  in  a  powerful  puff    To  have  it  poured  from  a  silver  pitcher,  on  whose 
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outer  surface  the  atmosphere  is  collected  in  cool  drops,  in  the  heat  of  a  sultry 
day,  and  offered  in  moderate  quantity  by  the  fair  hands  which  have  con- 
cocted it  with  skill  and  with  a  scrupulous  mildness,  is  not  unacceptable  to 
those  who  make  use  of  such  fluids ;  and  of  the  julep  it  can  with  truth  be 
said  that  it  contains  some  good  ingredients  —  the  fragrant  mint  and  crystal 
ice-drops.  That  the  mint  has  medicinal  quality,  is  well  known.  With  the 
valetudinarian  cat  it  disputes  the  palm  with  cat-nip ;  and  when  covered  with 
the  dews,  the  sick  chicken  takes  a  little  nip  of  it 

*  I  have  spoken  of  the  feast  of  roses,  but  the  feast  of  straw-berries  must  be 
remembered.  How  plentiful  is  the  crop !  In  this  happy  land  the  poor  taste 
of  delicacies,  and  the  horn  of  plenty  is  literally  poured  out  with  its  profusion 
of  fruits  and  flowers.  Here  the  cows  come  home  at  night  with  their  hoo& 
actually  dripping  with  the  red  blood  of  this  berry,  and  the  odors  of  it  float 
over  the  snowy  foam  of  the  milk-pail.  It  grows  wild  in  all  the  woods  and 
all  the  meadows,  and  many  think  the  wilder  the  sweeter;  for  as  it  is  smaller 
in  size  than  the  seedlings  of  the  garden,  it  stands  a  better  chance  to  become 
dead-ripe  and  lose  its  acid.  It  requires  no  addition,  and  is  rendered  fit  to 
eat  by  the  sugar  of  its  own  nature.  *  Doubtless,'  says  an  old  writer,  *  Qod 
might  have  made  a  better  berry,  but  He  never  did.'  I  have,  however,  met 
with  some  who  are  disposed  to  deny  the  truth  of  this  statement,  and  who  say 
that  the  rasp-berry  is  better.  No  doubt  it  is  to  some  palates,  but  the  general 
voice  would  hardly  give  to  it  the  palm.  In  flavor,  the  straw-berry  is  admit- 
ted to  be  the  acme  of  perfection,  and  it  has  probably  not  degenerated  since 
it  was  originated  in  Eden.  But  it  is  so  keen  and  pungent,  that  in  a  little 
while  it  destroys  the  tone  of  the  tongue,  whereas  the  rasp-berry  has  an  ex- 
ceedingly delicate  aroma,  as  much  so  as  the  wild-grape  blossom.  Its  merits 
are  more  slowly  perceived,  but  it  less  fatigues  the  taste,  and  is  longer  appre- 
ciated. The  succession  of  fruits  as  the  year  advances,  exhibits  an  adaptation 
most  pleasing  and  wonderiul.  The  straw-berry  is  flrst  with  us,  and  its  pre- 
cedence in  time  is  a  fair  presumption  in  favor  of  its  ripe  merits.  Then  comes 
the  rasp-berry.  These  occupy  a  certain  space  mostly  to  themselves,  but  when 
they  are  gone,  a  rabble  of  fruits  jostle  one  another  in  the  garden,  and  every 
one  may  take  his  pick  and  choice.  The  English  ox-heart  cherry  charms  the 
eye  and  satisfies  the  taste,  especially  when  you  pluck  it  from  the  branch  as 
it  hides  its  blushing  cheek  beneath  the  leaves.  The  goose-berry  and  tart 
currant  arrive  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  but  the  berries  taper  off  in  excellence 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  plain  and  healthful  black-berry  is  succeeded  by 
the  whortle-berry,  the  poorest  of  fruits — God  forgive  me  I  But,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  larger  kinds  come  in  to  adapt  themselves  to  every  variety  of  taste, 
and  to  every  necessity  of  constitution — peach,  plum,  and  grape. 

*  June  20. — While  walking  to-day  out  of  the  silent  woods  into  a  seques- 
tered glen,  I  encountered  a  very  distinct  and  truthful  echo.  Every  foot- 
&11  was  repeated,  and  if  you  called  Hylas,  Htlas  was  responded.  There 
was  a  well-built  wall  of  rocks  in  front,  and  happening  to  soliloquize  aloud,  it 
was  from  the  hard  and  flinty  surface  of  them  that  my  own  words  were  thrown 
back  with  an  almost  impudent  celerity: 
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'  Ye  woods  and 


WUds 


*  Woods  and 


Wilds 


*Echo!*- 


<Ha!  ha! 


{patheticaUy) 


Eho! 


«Ah!  ah  I 


'  Charley  ! 


'Clark 


'  Charley 
'Clark  — 


*  Echo  is  a  playful  sprite,  sitting  high  np,  laughing,  weeping,  shrieking, 
talking,  just  according  to  the  mood  of  those  she  mocks ;  feeding  on  the  sugar- 
plums and  saccharine  fragments  of  the  poets  thrown  out  to  her  by  the 
romantic  DoUa  Cruscan  youth.  Ejti.(3o(Txst^  cMiida;.  Alas !  that  Echo  is  not 
every  where,  to  let  us  know  that  our  words  come  back  upon  us  ;  but  her 
sportive  didactics  are  given  in  the  amphitheatre  of  rocks.  Oh  that  liars 
would  wander  near  her  sylvan  nestling-places,  and  slanderers  travel  down 
the  lonely  dell  where  their  utterances  might  be  heard  by  their  own  ears 
alone,  and  return  upon  them  to  knock  their  teeth  out!  Every  thing  appears 
to  be  reproduced,  and  each  transformation  to  be  more  spiritual  and  refined. 
Is  there  an  echo  of  the  *  voiceless  thought?'  There  is,  but  more  impalpable, 
so  that  spirits  only  may  apprehend  it  The  burnished  glass  throws  back  tho 
face,  and  the  streams  reflect  the  weeping  willows,  and  most  delicately  has 
the  Latin  poet  styled  sweet  Echo  the  image  of  the  voice —  Voeis  imago.  Oh ! 
how  perfect  is  the  representation,  when  she  responds  to  the  groans  of  the 
Hamadryad  mourning  over  the  fall  of  her  own  dear  tree,  for  whose  life  she 
has  implored  the  wood-man  in  many  a  susurring  sigh  and  whisper  among  its 
branches!  *  Wood-man,  spare  that  tree!'  And  in  the  general  forest  she 
returns  answer  to  the  Dryad's  cries,  when  every  stroke  of  the  flashing  aze 
is  heard  again,  and  at  last  with  a  crash  the  oak  falls  with  its  crown  of  glory, 
and  the  sacred  gloom  of  the  grove  is  violated,  and  the  most  majestic  pillar  of 
its  cathedral  is  overthrown.  There  was  a  stately  tree  upon  the  hill-top  at 
'  Tulipton,'  and  it  was  a  beacon  to  the  sails-man,  as  his  little  boat  was  wafted 
into  the  safe  cove,  but  in  an  evil  day  the  hand  of  Expediency  cut  it  down. 
Great,  indeed,  was  the  fall  thereof;  and  as  it  reached  the  earth  and  smothered 
the  shrubs  and  wild  flowers  which  had  been  sheltered  by  its  shade,  a  uni- 
versiil  wail  and  lamentation  was  heard  around,  and  the  very  echoes  were 
reechoed  from  the  distant  hills.  In  fact,  the  curses  upon  those  Vandals 
have  not  yet  ceased.  There  is  an  echo  of  tho  bee  in  clover,  and  of  the  pre- 
cious music  of  the  bobolink ;  but  when  the  voice  of  flutes  in  concord  floats  on 
the  air  of  eve  with  melodies  which  touch  the  heart;  the  same  *  which  once 
in  Taka's  halls  the  soul  of  music  shed ; '  the  cadence  and  the  dying  fall  come 
with  swiftest  repetition,  as  if  too  sweet  to  die  away;  and  as  the  stars  glimmer 
and  the  moon  sheds  down  her  softened  light,  I  think  of  firiends  departed  and 
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of  days  gone  by.  So  have  I  heard  the  rcYcrberatioDS  of  the  water-fall  and 
the  echoings  of  t!ic  huntsman's  horn, 

'As  if  another  chase  were  in  the  skj/ 

and  have  listened  to  two  farmers  conversing  in  short  interrogations  over  the 
hedge,  or  separated  from  each  other  by  the  length  of  a  field,  saying,  as  they 
placed  the  hollow  of  their  hands  at  the  comers  of  their  mouths,  on  a  high 

key: 

*  When  are  you  going  to  mow  those  oats  ? ' 

Echo.    Mow  those  oats. 

*  To-morrow.' 

Echo.    To-morrow. 

*  Want  you  to  send  that  rake  by  the  boy.' 

Echo.    By  the  boy. 

*  Tell  him  to  bring  my  whip-lash.' 

Echo.    Plash. 

*  What  '11  you  take  for  that  yearling  heifer  ? ' 

Echo.    Lingafer. 
'  Two  Pounds.' 

Echo.    Two  pounds. 

Then  do  I  wander  away  from  this  shirt-sleeved  couple,  whose  faces  are 
bedewed  with  perspiration  from  working  in  the  fields  and  mowing  the  new 
hay,  with  Milton's  beautiful  apostrophe  echoing  on  my  ears  from  the  hard 
and  rocky  surface  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

*  Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that  livest  unseen 

Within  thy  airy  shell, 
By  slow  Meander's  margent  green, 

And  in  the  violet-embroidered  vale, 
Where  the  love-lorn  nightingale 

Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  moumeth  well ; 
Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair 

That  likest  thy  Narcissus  are  ? 
Tell  me  but  where, 

Sweet  queen  of  parley,  daughter  of  the  sphere ! 
So  mayest  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies. 
And  give  resounding  grace  to  all  heaven's  harmonies.'  f.  w.  s. 

*  June  28. — In  a  secluded  cove  or  indentation  of  the  shore,  where  the  trees 
were  imaged  downward  from  the  bank  upon  the  smooth  water,  I  observed  a 
pair  of  swans,  accompanied  by  four  beautiful  cygnets,  lifting  their  snow-white 
plumes  to  catch  the  breeze,  and  gliding  about  with  a  queen-like  motion. 
While  I  gazed  at  this  unsullied  group,  which  seemed  to  be  native  to  the 
spirit-land  rather  than  something  earthly,  the  thumping  sound  produced  by 
the  paddle-wheels  of  a  steam-boat  began  to  be  heard ;  and  as  she  rounded 
the  point,  the  water  became  agitated  and  swelled  upon  the  shore.  At  this 
apparent  danger,  the  parent-bird  received  all  the  four  cygnets  upon  her  back, 
and  erecting  her  trembling  wings  into  a  fan-like  shape,  sailed  away  toward 
the  green-sward — a  spectacle  of  inefiable  grace  and  beauty.  I  have  noticed 
these  birds  for  two  years,  sometimes  near  the  shore,  but  oitener  afar-ofi^  like 
specks  of  white,  where  the  blue  wave  seemed  to  mingle  with  the  horizon ; 
but  until  the  present  season,  they  were  unattended  by  the  cygnets.  They 
now  form  a  pure  and  aristocratic  society,  intermingling  their  snowy  necks  in 
the  most  affectionate  communion.  At  first  they  were  placed  in  a  small  pond 
for  safe-keeping ;  but  when  the  winter  broke  up,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the 
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broad  waters  of  the  bay,  they  enterprised  m  that  direction,  and  could  by  no 
means  be  prevailed  upon  to  return  to  the  little  pond.  They  left  it  in  posses- 
sion of  the  ducks,  the  geese,  the  perch,  the  pickerel,  and  the  mud-turtles, 
and  went  to  share  the  company  of  the  sleek  and  gracefuller  wild-fowl  who 
plumped  into  the  bay.  Generally,  however,  they  prefer  to  keep  by  themselves,  ' 
and  show  in  all  their  buoyant  air  and  gliding  pace  the  influence  of  the  pure 
and  upper  realms  in  which  they  have  been  bred.  Oh,  how  superior  are  they 
to  the  common-people  geese  I  Gazing  at  them  as  they  sail  about  their  own 
beautiful  cove,  whose  shores  are  like  a  paradise,  I  am  reminded  of  the  honeyed, 
almost  celestial  poetry  of  the  spirit-rappers : 

'Anoel  with  the  diadem  of  light. 
Wherefore  dost  thou  tread  this  vale  of  sorrow? 

All  our  life  afflicts  tlnr  holy  sight; 
Cheerless  is  the  life  from  eu^h  we  borrow. 

'  Straij^ht  as  he  spoke  appeared  a  snow-white  swan, 

Gliding  on  a  aark,  tumultuous  river; 
And  as  its  spotless  image  glided  on, 

It  twinkled  like  a  star,  vet  shone  for  ever! 
Angel  with  the  diadem  of  light !  *  p.  w.  s. 


ExniBiTioN  OP  THE  NATIONAL  AcADEMT  OF  DssiON.  —  In  the  uotice  of  several  of  the 
pictures  which  wc  had  prepared  for  our  last  number,  and  which  has  g^ue  with  the 
missing  'copy'  before  alluded  to,  we  treated  the  exhibition  at  greater  length  than  we 
are  enabled  to  do  in  the  present  issue.    But  as  the  GkJlery  does  not  close  before  the 
fifteenth  uf  July,  some  readers  may  be  reminded,  by  a  reference  to  the  fact,  to  pay  it  s 
viHit,  nnd  few  metropolitan  objects  could  be  visited  that  would  better  repay  the  time 
that  may  be  passed  there.    We  beg  leave,  however,  in  the  outset,  to  say,  that  our  opin- 
ion of  the  pictures  'hereinafter  mentioned'  is  not  intended  to  guide  that  of  others. 
There  is  no  subject  in  the  exemplification  of  which  there  are  more  assumption,  more 
ignorance,  more  'twattle,'in  short,  exhibited,  than  in  what  are  termed  by  courtesy 
'  crit  icisms '  upon  art.    Sometimes  we  see  a  native  '  critic '  who  has  passed  once  through 
the  Louvre ;  who  has  seen  (devoting  half  an  hour  to  each,  perhaps)  the  galleries  of 
Florence  and  Uomc,  who  returns  with  a  'knowledge  of  art'  which,  being  conceded, 
enables  him  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  works  of  artists  who  could  tell  him  more  of 
the  true  npirit  and  aim  of  art  than  he  could  acquire  in  five  years.     Tet,  after  all,  such 
'  critici.sins,'  while  they  certainly  do  little  good,  do  quite  as  little  harm.    Those  who  visit 
picture-p^allorics  j inljjt>  for  thefnselveJt.    They  do  not  take  their  opinions  of  works  of  art 
ut  second-hand.     They  have  eyes,  and  they  see  —  perception,  and  they  judge.     Nor  can 
unjust  or  ill-natured  criticism  seriously  afiect  an  artist  of  genius.     He  has  but  to  postess 
the  p>niu9,  and  to  /^hvip  it,  and  all  the  pretentious  'criticisms'  of  literary  amateors 
in  the  world  may  pass  by  him  unheeded.    Suppose,  for  example,  a  visitor  enters  the 
hulls  of  the  Academy,  and  wanders  around  for  a  couple  of  hours,  admiring  here  s 
beuutifiil  !and8ca[)e,  there  a  portrait,  so  life-like  that  it  seems  to  speak  to  you  from  the 
canva>< ;  here  a  .sweet  and  touching  scene  in  domestic  life,  and  there  a  humorous  sketch 
that  makes  him  laugh  as  if  he  himself  were  on  the  spot,  and  saw  it  all  passing  before 
him  ;  su])p()sin^,  we  say,  a  visitor  were  to  see  and  feel  all  these,  and  the  next  morning 
wore  to  tnke  up  n  newspaper  which  should  say  that  Hicks'  portrait  of  the  old  Quaker  lady 
wa.s  'bad;'   that  Dtrand's  landscapes  were  'tame  and  unpleasing;'  that  Elliott's 
I>ortrait.s  'approached  the  verge  of  caricature; '  thatCHUBCH  'would  do  very  well,  if  he 
would  n't  attempt  the  painting  of  skies; '  that  Bakes  'failed  in  color; '  and  that  Kbh- 
Hirrr  '  must  look  a  little  more  carefully  to  the  elaboration  of  his  rocks; '  does  any  one 
sup{M)sc  that  such  remarks  could  do  the  slightest  harm  to  such  artists  ?  No :  whether  they 
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arose  from  the  nil  admirari  spirit,  or,  what  is  more  frequently  the  case,  from  blind  parti- 
sanship in  relation  to  some  favorite  exhibitor,  thej  would  £edl  innocuous  to  the  ground. 
Every  true  portrait,  true  in  drawing,  coloring,  and  matchless  in  individuality — like 
those  of  Elliott,  for  example,  acknowledged,  even  by  his  brothers  in  the  profession,  to 
stand  at  the  very  head  of  his  branch  of  the  art — is  Usel/tk  contradiction  to  all  unjust  or 
*  cynical  criticism,  and  by  that '  first  appeal,  which  is  to  the  eye,*  does  more  to  keep  his 
studio  pre^ngaged  with  sitters  than  would  all  the  fulsome,  learned,  indiscriminate  com- 
mendation that  could  be  poured  out  without  stint  in  their  favor.  But  let  us  try  to 
replace  a  few  of  the  *  lost  leaves  *  of  which  we  have  made  mention.  We  have  already 
indicated  the  general  character  of  the  exhibition :  we  now  proceed  to  speak  of  a  few  of 
the  artists  and  their  pictures. 

We  have  nine  portraits  from  the  pencil  of  Bakbb.  This  fine  artist  promises  to  stand 
at  the  head  of  his  profession  as  a  pure  and  truthful  artist.  His  coloring  is  truly  deli- 
cious ;  and  some  one  or  two  of  his  female  heads  are  without  a  rival  in  their  kind  in  the 
exhibition. 

Carpbnteb  sends  six  pictures,  which  betoken  great  improvement  in  this  young  and 
rising  artist.  Our  space  permits  us  to  mention  but  one,  a  portrait  of  President  Fill- 
more, painted  in  Washington.  The  likeness  is  excellent,  and  the  drawing  good. 
The  only  fault  is  a  lack  of  strength  in  color ;  but  this  is  a  defect  which  may  be  easily 
avoided  hereafter;  and  as  it  is,  it  is  less  exceptionable  than  an  indiscriminate  superabun- 
dance of  paint. 

Church  sends  four  landscapes,  and  truly  wonderful  productions  they  are.  They  are 
not,  however,  so  effective  as  some  of  his  with  which  the  public  are  already  familiar ; 
yet  they  all  possess  that  charm  of  completeness,  thkt  truthful  and  yet  not  labored  effect, 
which  enables  one  to  lay  out  an  imaginary  journey  over  hills,  across  streams^  to  take  a 
sail  on  the  slightly-ruffled  lake,  or  make  a  friendly  call  in  one  of  those  away-off  ium- 
houses.  Take  any  of  Church's  land-scenes,  and  cut  them  into  any  number  of  pieces, 
and  each  piece  would  present  a  perfect  picture  in  itself.  Yet,  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  want 
of  unity.  Every  thing  is  in  its  proper  place.  One  of  this  artist's  peculiarities  is  the 
correctness  of  every  thing  represented.  An  elm  or  an  oak,  six  or  eight  miles  off,  is  as 
individual  as  the  model-tree  in  the  fore-ground,  whether  elm  or  oak.  A  person  could 
purchase  a  feum  on  one  of  his  brain-productions,  and  say  the  precise  amount  he  could 
afford  to  pay  per  acre ;  for  he  can  see  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  extent  of  cleared  land 
and  wood-land,  the  kinds  of  timber,  the  course  of  the  streams,  and  the  distance  from 
market  So  truly  is  every  thing  represented,  that  the  American  practical  farmer  oould 
'  make  a  note '  of  all  these.  We  wish,  however,  that  Mr.  Church  might  see  the  necessity 
of  raising  his  horizons :  they  are  too  low ;  although  we  have  some  compensation  for 
this  defect  in  his  magnificent  cloj^ds ;  yet  the  land  part  of  his  scene  seems  sinking,  the 
fore-ground  coming  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  picture.  On  his  return  from  South 
America,  he  will  probably  furnish  us  with  views  so  true  as  to  do  away  with  ^e 
necessity  of  travel  to  gratify  mere  curiosity.  We  shall  then  have  the  Andes  in  all  their 
glory. 

Mr.  Casilkar's  landscapes  are  too  well  known  to  require  comment.  They  come  under 
the  general  denomination  of  ^gems.'  He  confines  himself  altogether  to  the  paintiiig 
of  '  gems.'    There  are  no  sham  diamonds  in  his  *  cabinets.' 

CoLBMAN  (a  new  name  on  the  lists  of  the  Academy)  has  three  landsci^)es.  He  is 
probably  the  only  artist  who  exhibits  this  year,  who  has  achieved  a  *  surprise : '  the  only 
one  who  has  called  forth  that  significent  interrogatory,  *  Who  ishef*  We  understand 
that  he  is  very  young;  and,  judging  from  the  excellent  qualities  of  his  pictures,  we 
infer  that,  so  fiir  as  A«  is  concerned,  the  query  *  Who  is  he  ? '  will  very  soon  become 
obsolete. 

Cranch  contributes  six  landscapes,  which  evince  a  marked  propensity  to  '  go  ahead ' 
on  the  part  of  their  poetical  author.  Mr.  Cranch,  one  can  scarcely  help  thinking,  can 
have  little  sympathy  with  the  great  city,  which  has  so  little  in  common  with  the  peaceful 
nooks,  by-places,  and  quiet  lakelets  he  so  delights  to  paint 

In  looking  through  Cbopset's  list  of  pictures  in  the  present  exhibition,  we  do  not 
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find  them  so  satisfactory  as  on  former  occasions.  Number  Three  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
four,  *  The  Second  Beach  from  Newport,  Rhode-Island/  comprises,  to  our  conception, 
more  of  his  peculiar  excellences  than  any  other.  He  is  always  felicitous  in  representa- 
tions of  far-reaching  views ;  the  wide-extended  plain,  and  the  perspectirc  accuracy  of 
every  object  depicted,  both  atrial  and  linear,  are  here  well  given.  Mr.  Cropset  sends 
eleven  landscapes ;  but  in  all  of  them  we  think  we  discern  a  desire  to  excel  in  mere 
mechanism  —  in  dexterity  of  touch,  and  what  artists  sometimes  call '  slap-dash  effects.' 
These  are  beautiful  in  subjection,  but  when  too  apparent,  are  suggestive  of  theatrical 
scene-painting.  Notwithstanding  these  defects,  however,  we  regard  Mr.  Cropset  as  one 
among  our  best  landscape-painters,  for  he  possesses  a  soul  that  breathes  on  all  his 
canvas. 

DuRAxn  has  seven  landscapes  this  year,  all  marked  by  his  peculiar  excellences.  In 
Number  Thirty-one,  *  Progress,'  we  observe  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  this  fine 
artist  has  ever  previously  attained.  It  is  purely  American.  It  tells  an  American  story 
out  of  American  facts,  portrayed  with  true  American  feeling,  by  a  devoted  and  earnest 
student  of  Nature.  Durand  is  always  peaceful,  quiet,  picturesque,  and  beautiful.  No 
one  artist  among  us  has  done  more  for  true  art  than  Durand.  He  woos  us,  by  their 
gentleness  and  repose,  to  lave  his  pictures,  rather  than  by  attempting  to  *  astonish '  us, 
and  to  enforce  our  admiration.  Long  may  it  be  before  he  falls  into  the  position  of  his 
own  matchless  representations  of  'the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf! ' 

Elliott  sends  eleven  portraits  this  year.  We  say  he  sends ;  but  it  is  not  always  infer- 
able that  an  artist  sends,  of  his  own  choice,  a  great  number  of  pictures  to  the  same 
exhibition.  The  subjects,  or  their  friends,  have  often  a  voice  in  the  matter,  and  their 
wishes  are  not  to  be  disregarded.  The  number,  however,  has  insured  a  good  variety. 
Manhood  in  its  prime ;  '  fh)sty  but  kindly  *  old  age ;  womanly  beauty ;  childhood, '  in  its 
innocent  age  cut  ofi*,'  all  live  here  in  such  expression  and  color  as  Elliott  only  presents. 
Of  the  male  heads,  we  are  the  most  forcibly  impressed  with  Number  Four  Hundred  and 
Thirty-three,  which  is  in  the  artist's  best  manner.  But  it  requires  not  our  praise.  As 
a  likeness  and  as  a  work  of  art,  it  'speaks  for  itself  literally.  The  same  praise  may 
justly  be  awarded  to  Number  Twenty-eight,  another  characteristic  head.  The  portrait 
of  a  lady.  Number  Three  Hundred  and  Seventy-two,  is  a  fine  picture  of  an  excellent 
subject — womanly  beauty  in  its  prime.  Number  Three  Hundred  and  Twelve  is  a 
beautiful  portrait  of  a  lovely  child,  a  copy  in  'little'  of  the  portrait  above-mentioned. 
It  is  pronounced  perfect  in  expression  and  color  by  the  parents  of  the  subject. 

GiFTORD  has  five  pictures,  all  showing  that  uninterrupted  approach  to  excellence 
which  we  have  remarked  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.    Macte  virtute! 

The  only  landscape  by  that  favorite  and  genial  artist,  Gionoux,  is  *A  Snow-Scene,' 
but  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  in  its  kind.  One  thing,  however,  seems  somewhat  amiss. 
The  race-way,  or  'flume,'  wants  a  little  'fixing,'  it  strikes  us.  As  it  is  now,  it  ap- 
pears to  better  calculated  to  supply  the  pond  than  the  pond  to  supply  the  'flume '  with 
water. 

Hicks  has  but  three  pictures;  but  he  required  no  more,  to  give  ns  a  satisfying  'touch 
of  his  quality.'  His  portrait  of  a  Quaker  lady  is  a  most  admirable  production.  It  is 
painted  with  honest  paint,  as  solid  as  marble ;  and  as  to  the  likeness,  one  could  swear, 
in  a  court  of  justice,  to  have  seen  the  original,  although  he  may  never  have  'set  eyes' 
on  the  calm,  dignified,  real  features  in  his  life.  We  have  heard  one  of  the  male  por- 
traits, by  the  same  artist,  placed  before  it ;  but  we  say  no :  it  is  very  fine,  doubtless, 
but  this  is  every  way  masterly.    It  is  the  very  best  portrait  in  the  exhibition. 

Mr.  Innes  contributes  five  landscapes.  By  a  careful  comparison  with  the  pictures 
painted  before  he  went  abroad,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  made  veiy  decided 
improvement.  This  is  not  always  the  case  with  our  '  travelled  artists.'  A  compromise 
between  world-renowned  pictures  and  Nature  cannot  be  successfully  accomplished 
without  insensibly  weaning  the  painter  away  from  the  latter.  Number  Thirty-seven, 
*  Land-Storm,'  we  regard  as  one  among  the  best  pictures  in  the  exhibition.  There  is 
no  timidity,  either  in  the  mind  or  the  hand  of  the  artist.  It  is  bold,  grand,  effective. 
It  is  something  more  than  merely  a  'pretty '  picture.    Those  old  gnarled,  deep-rooted 
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forest-giants  fairly  '  fight  their  battles  with  the  storm.'  In  the  other  pictures  from  Mr. 
Innes'  hand,  he  seems  to  have  sacrificed  effect  to  his  great  love  of  mere  tone.  In  this 
respect  he  will  find  that  Time,  a  greater  toner  than  he,  will  entirely  obliterate  them. 
They  are  too  much  like  the  '  old  masters  *  for  a  ^  young  master.'  Kept  up  a  little  higher, 
they  would  *  go  down '  much  better. 

We  have  but  three  pictures  from  Eensbtt,  albeit  he  occupies  about  his  usual  space 
of  wall-room,  Number  Forty-nine,  *  Landscape,*  being  of  unusual  size.  We  always  love 
to  look  upon  Kensett's  pictures.  There  is  always  a  strong  affinity  between  them  and 
the  scenes  in  nature  that  touch  us  most :  the  wild,  tangled,  briery  effect,  with  the  broken 
sheen  of  light  that  sparkles  '  like  stars  on  the  sea,'  illuminating  the  otherwise  cool, 
quiet,  refreshing  scene.  Number  Forty-nine  gives  us  a  bold,  broken  fore-ground,  with 
magnificently-painted  rocks  on  the  left,  and  a  high  palisade  on  the  right,  which  leave  in 
the  opening  above  a  distant  view  of  mountain,  water,  and  sky.  There  is  a  bad  fault,  to 
our  eye,  in  the  stunted  appearance  of  the  principal  tree.  We  think  it  would  have  been 
more  effective  had  it  been  raised  higher  upon  the  face  of  the  rock  on  which  it  now 
seems  embedded  for  want  of  relief,  causing  a  confusion  in  the  forms.  This,  however, 
may  very  easily  be  remedied.  The  sky  and  clouds,  also,  do  not,  to  our  thinking,  come 
quite  up  to  Mr.  Kensett's  standard  of  excellence,  showing  carelessness  in  making  the 
farthest  distance,  cloud  and  sky,  'one  and  the  same  thing.'  But  still  there  is  beauty 
enough  in  the  fore-ground,  beside  the  features  indicated,  to  neutralize  the  faulty  points 
of  half  a  dozen  pictures.  We  have  so  often  encountered,  in  a  wild- wood  hunt,  just  such 
places,  accompanied  by  torn  garments  and  scratched  limbs,  that  we  cannot  hut/eel  that 
this  is  a  true  transcript  from  Nature  herself.  We  congratulate  the  possessor  of  this 
noble  picture,  and  the  profession  which  names  its  author  among  her  gifted  sons. 

We  have  eight  pictures  from  Mr.  T.  Addison  Richards,  and  in  the  works  of  no  exhi- 
bitor do  we  remark  a  more  constant  improvement.  His  color  is  growing  deeper  and 
richer,  his  distances  more  clearly  defined,  and  his  representations  of  nature  more  truth- 
ful and  impressive.  Mr.  Richards  is  destined  to  take  a  high  rank  among  our  landscape- 
artists. 

In  our  '  last  leaves '  we  had  spoken  of  the  lovely  full-length  by  Louis  Lano,  the  most 
charming  picture  we  have  ever  seen  from  his  pencil ;  of  William  S.  Mount's  *  Who 
letdown  the  Bars? '  so  full  of  his  characteristic  excellences;  of  the  great  improvement 
of  his  brother  in  portrait-painting ;  of  Pbele's  exquisite  *  Children  and  Game ;  *  of  works 
by  Edmonds,  Talbot,  Caffertt,  Darlet,  Terrt,  and  four  or  five  others ;  hut  our  other 
matter  has  so  usurped  our  space,  that  we  are  compelled  here  to  draw  this  desultory  and 
imperfect  notice  to  a  close. 

1 


Lord  John  Russell's  Memoirs,  Journal,  etc.,  of  Thomas  Moorb.  —  Messrs.  Apple- 
ton  AND  Company  continue,  in  numbers,  this  work.  With  much  that  is  interesting,  and 
mainly  new,  there  is  intermingled,  as  far  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  in 
the  progress  of  the  work,  a  great  deal  that  it  seems  to  us  a  judicious  editor  would  have 
omitted.  Moore's  *  Journal '  is  a  record  of  a  thousand  unimportant  things,  which  tend 
only  to  show  the  '  great  company '  he  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping,  and  the  indifferent 
things  which  are  said  over '  rich  men's  feasts.'  It  seems  almost  impossible  not  to  regard 
Moore,  judging  from  his  own  exposition,  as  frequently  the  veriest  trifler,  and  by  no 
means  always  sincere  or  ingenuous.  Reading  him  piecemeal,  however,  without  know- 
ing as  yet  how  one  act  may  possibly  eventually  justify  another,  his  reader  may  be  led, 
at  this  early  stage  of  the  work  under  notice,  to  do  its  illustrious  subject  injustice.  We 
shall  take  occasion  to  review  the  volumes  at  large  when  they  shall  have  been  completed* 
The  numbers,  even  as  far  as  completed,  have  furnished  much,  both  of  extract  and  com- 
ment, for  the  English  journals,  and  public  opinion  seems  much  divided  upon  the  char- 
acter of  some  of  its  revelations.  The  tjrpographical  execution  is  such  as  might  be 
expected  of  the  well-established  press  whence  they  proceed. 
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Gossip  with  Readebs  and  CoRRESPONDEin^ — ^T?ie  Saint  Nie7u>la8^ 
(a  name  most  pleasant  to  our  ear)  is  the  title  of  a  not  OTer-corpulent  but 
*  well-knit '  monthly  magazine,  published  at  Owego,  on  the  banks  of  the 
beautiful  Susquehmma,  in  this  State,  the  third  number  of  which  is  before 
us.  It  has  many  clever  things  in  its  pages :  amcmg  them  a  series  of  chap- 
ters from  the  pen  of  an  eminent  jurist  of  Tioga,  entitled  ^Oleanings  from 
the  Indian  and  Pioneer  History  of  the  Susquehanna^'  which  will  not 
only  be  well-written,  but  promises  to  possess,  as  it  advances,  many  historical 
attractions.  The  writer^s  love  of  his  theme,  and  his  original  sources  of 
information,  assure  us  of  this  consummation.  We  shall  keep  an  eye  upon 
these  sketches,  and  shall  doubtless  have  occasion  to  refer  to  them  more  par- 
ticularly hereafler.  ^Izaah  Walton  Bedvovous^^  originally  written  for  and 
published  in  the  Knickerbockeb,  next  appears  under  the  title  of  ^The  Com- 
plete Susquehanna  Angler,^  A  reference  to  this  drciunstance,  it  strikes  us, 
would  not  have  been  amiss.  There  is  somewhat  of  the  playfully-satirical 
in  the  paper  entitled  ^Official  BeiMmSy  disclosing,  as  they  do,  cerUin  chap- 
ters in  the  art  and  mystery  of  ^Office-Seeking,^  We  make  an  extract  from 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Stubbs  to  his  friend  Timothy  Twist,  himself  an 
office-holder,  asking  a  letter  to  Gbvemor  Masct  (whom  he  himself  *  only 
knows  historically')  on  his  behalf: 

*  You  know  mj  claims  j  in  fact,  I  may  say,  the  whole  coantry  knows  them,  namdjr, 
long  and  patient  services  m  the  ranks — alwajrs  hare  had  a  natiural  torn  for  public  busi- 
ness and  other  people's  affairs,  to  the  neglect,  reaUv,  of  my  own.  As  to  private  affoirs, 
t  he  necessities  of  m^  family,  etc.  —  but  i  forbear :  the  sumect  is  too  painnil.  If  this  is 
disputed,  I  will  furnish  you  with  a  laive-sized  pifeon-holerall  of  unmistakable  vouchers 
on  this  p<)int  in  the  shape  of  unpaid  bills.  In  net,  I  have  no  effects  of  any  sort,  unless 
you  count  what  the  party  owes  me ;  but  such  daima  are  a  little  too  eontingent  for  any 
cummercial  purpose.  Ii  the  solemn  promises  made  to  me  last  fidl  by  the  various  candi- 
dates, from  ttie  Governor  down,  were  good  for  ten  cents  on  the  dollar,  I  should  be  in 
(Mover,  and  the  harmony  of  the  party  preserved.  Credulous  country-gentlemen  that 
we  were,  we  relied  upon  the  promises,  fouffht  hard,  and  get  no  divideim  I  There  will 
\yQ  a  break,  Mr.  Twist,  depend  upon  it,  if  these  abuses  are  suffered  to  come  to  a  head. 

'  I  will  respectfully  urjs^e,  farther,  that  I  have  held  but  few  offices  —  none  to  speak  of. 
1  have  an  interesting:^  family  of  nine  children,  from  a  helpless  girl  of  sixteen  down  to 
The  pledf^e  at  the  breast,  in  a  gradual  descending  scale  as  uniform  as  a  flight  of  stairs. 
Hut  I  need  n't  speak  of  my  children.  You  know  as  much  about  them  as  I  do,  particu- 
larly the  youngest,  Timotut  Twist  Stubbs,  named  in  honor  of  yourself.  He  is  so  much 
like  you  as  to  make  almost  an;^  one  jealous,  except  the  husband  of  dear  Mrs.  Stubbs. 
I  am  siipportinf^,  also,  two  maiden-aunts;  at  least,  they  will  look  to  me  for  aid  when 
they  p}ii  so  they  can't  help  themselves.  I  don't  wish  to  Joke,  for  the  subject  is  too 
serioiLs ;  but  in  view  of  this,  you  can  safely  say  that  my  avn^y-cedents  are  unexoep- 
tionable  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  party  usage,  time-honored  principles}  etc'  .  .  .  'It 
i.s  true,  it  was  my  ambition  to  tue  a  cabinet-position  or  a  foreign  mission;  but  if  we 
tail  there,  I  will  drop  down,  to  secure  the  harmony  of  the  p«r^.  to  a  mail-affency,  or 
f//>,  and  become  keeper  of  one  of  our  most  important  ocean  U^t-houses.  The  latter 
TM)siti(>n,  I  may  say,  nas  been  urged  upon  me  by  numerous  mends.  If  I  cannot  do 
iK'tter,  and  that  should  be  the  only  position  I  can  serve  my  country  in,  why,  I  must  con- 
tent invself  to  shine  where  my  iVicnds  think  proper  to  place  me.  I  throw  myself  trust- 
i  ngly  into  their  arms.     .  y^^  affectionately,  and  pro  bonopubUeo, 

*  X.  B.  •  A  light-house  with  a  garden-spot  attached,  of  moderate  size,  would  be  pre- 
ferred :  no  man  can  be  said  to  be  truly  independent  uiless  he  has  at  command  a  plenty 
of  »i*ui  of  his  own  raisin^^. 

'  N.  U.,  lid.    Do  n't  forget  the  bullet  extracted  from  my  uncle  Alhzakdib'b  calfl' 

This  mo^lcst  letter  is  followed  by  copies  of  three  others,  kindly  furnished 
by  Governor  Mabct  from  his  files.    Our  first  extract  is  from  the  epistle 
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solicited  as  above,  and  with  the  above,  afford  a  good  illustration  of  both 
*  Stubb  and  Twist  :  * 

'  Dear  Govebkob  :  This  will  introduce  to  your  most  farorable  notice,  Andrew  Jack* 
SON  Stcbbs,  who  is  an  applicant  for  some  office;  he  do  n't  care  much  what,  if  the  emolu- 
ments are  satisfactory,  mr.  Stubbs  has  been  lonc^  known  in  this  part  of  the  country 
B&  a  thorough-going  Democrat.  He  has  inherited  nis  Democracy  regularly  from  a  long 
line  of  Democratic  ancestry.  His  father  was  a  Democrat ;  his  grand-father  was  a  Demo- 
crat ;  and  by  certain  traditions  prcserred  in  the  family,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  his  groat-great^grand-&ther  was  an  unflinching  Democrat  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne. 
You  wilT  find  him  sound  and  intelligent  upon  all  the  great  subjects  or  the  day,  such  as 
Ouba,  the  Monroe  doctrine,  Gardiner  claim,  Division  of  Spoils,  etc.,  etc  He  naa  in  his 
possession,  and  will  show  you,  two  small-sized  bullets,  wnich  were  picked  up  after  the 
Battle  of  liuena  Vista,  ana  are  supposed  to  have  been  shot  at  his  uncle  Alexander,  a 
drummer  in  the  ^lant  Indiana  regiment ;  and  one,  also,  of  a  larger  size,  taken  from 
the  right  calf  of  his  uncle's  leg  immediately  after  that  battle. 

*  These  curious  relics  of  that  hard-fought  field,  you  will  of  course  gaze  upon  with 
intense  interest,  remembering  the  gratitude  and  rcTvard  due  to  the  descenaants  and 
relatives  of  our  brave  citizen-soldiers.  Indeed,  I  can  assure  you,  dear  Governor,  that 
Mr.  Stcbbs'  princij)les  are  sound,  his  Democracy  reliable,  and  lus  earnest  desire  to  serve 
the  present  administration  and  his  country  in  some  lucrative  office,  most  unquestionable.' 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Twist  also  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Benton  Buchanan,  *  a  co-worker  with  himself  in  the  last 
Presidential  election,  and  an  applicant  for  some  paying  office.'  His  claims  to 
preferment  are  embraced  by  an  anecdote : 

'Perhaps  a  little  incident  of  his  early  life  would  not  be  inappropriate,  as  indicating 


of  some  Whig  boys  on  the  other  side,  who,  approaching  our  hero,  ofifered  him  sugar- 
plums, etc.,  to  become  possessors  of  the  great  prize.  Unflinching,  uninfluenced  by  the 
prospect  of  gain,  our  sturdy  young  Democrat  walks  proudly  away,  declaring,  if  there 
was  any  *  blowing '  to  be  done,  it  ought  to  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  Democratic 
party.  Thus  you  see  at  a  glance  the  peculiar  character  of  the  man,  and  you  will,  no 
doubt,  be  willing  and  able  to  effect  something  in  his  behalf.  Be  assured,  dear  Governor, 
that  any  thing  you  do  effect  will  be  treasured  by  me  as  a  personal  favor,  and  that  as  a 
constituent,  a  friend  and  fellow-Democrat,  I  shall  discharge  the  obligation.' 

Doubtless  sitting  at  the  same  desk,  taking  the  next  sheet  of  paper,  and 
writing  with  the  still  undried  ink  of  his  last  pen,  Mr.  Twist  again  addresses 
his  *  dear  Governor  '  on  behalf  of  another  gentleman,  who  is  ready  at  any 
moment  to  die  for  his  coimtry  and  a  fat  office : 

'The  bearer,  Mr.  MabtinYan  Buben  Phips,  is  an  applicant  for  some  easy  office,  and, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  is  an  out-and-out  Democrat.  He  voted  for  Van  Buben  in  '40,  for 
Polk  in  44,  and  in  '48,  being  somewhat  puzzled  with  the  claims  of  the  contending  fac- 
tions, polled  two  votes,  one  for  Van  Bcben  and  one  for  Mr.  Cass,  evincing  a  spirit  of 
conciliation  and  a  high-toned  principle,  which  put  to  the  blush  all  other  compromise 
measures.  Mr.  Phips,  I  can  truly  say,  is  an  active,  energetic,  and  industrious  Democrat, 
but  is  unable  to  discharge  very  many  out-door  duties,  as  he  is  suffering  under  a  physi- 
cal disability,  having^  some  two  years  since,  sprained  his  ankle  badly.  .  .  .  The  circum- 
stances attending  this  physical  aisability  may  not  be  uninteresting,  as  illustrative  of  the 
sterlingDemocracy  inherent  in  the  man.  They  are  these:  He  was  en^iged  with  some 
young  Democrats  raising  a  hickory-pole.  They  had  accomplished  their  object,  and 
young  Phips  determined  to  place  the  stars  and  stripes  upon  the  top  of  the  poleu  For 
this  purpose  he  commenced  climbing,  but,  alas!  having  arrived  at  the  dizzy  height  of 
ten  feet,  the  pole  gave  way,  and  he  was  hurled  miserabn^  upon  the  earth,  with  a  severe 
contusion  upon  tne  fleshy  part  of  the  le((,  and  with  his  left  foot  sprained  terribly. 
Apparently  not  realizing  tne  extent  of  the  injury,  he  waved  the  tattered  ensign  over  his 
contused  nrame,  and  gave  three  hearty  cheera  for  Jambs  K.  Polk.  Such  Democracy 
ought  not  to  go  unrewarded ;  and  I  hope  vou  will  be  able  to  place  our  unfortunate  friend 
in  some  easy  position  where  his  physical  disability  will  not  be  antagonistic  to  his  pro- 
gressive Democracy.'  

Amono  the  clever  things  contained  in  the  still  missing  parcel,  embracing 
proofs  and  manuscripts,  mentioned  in  our  last  number,  was  the  subjoined 
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^BailrBoad  AdmenPwre^^  which  the  author  has  kindly  re-written  for  us,  at  our 
request  He  begins,  it  will  be  seen,  in  poetical  prose,  but  is  presently  com- 
pelled to  *  break  cover*  and  come  out  into  the  open  field  of  verse.  Hear 
him :  *  I  took  the  cars  at  Albany,  not  many  years  ago,  when  every  seat  was 
occupied,  and  some  walked  to  and  fi-o  along  the  passage-way ;  but  hold  I  I 
find  that  in  prose  this  story  won't  be  told.  There's  a  jingle  in  the  subject,  and 
a  rhythm,  so  to  say,  which  defies  prosaic  rules ;  so  I'll  let  it  have  its  way  : 


*  Thb  car  was  full  of  passengers, 

I  can  H  recall  the  number. 
For  I  had  but  lust  awakened  from 

An  unrefresning  slumber, 
When  a  lady,  who  sat  facing  me, 

Directly  met  my  eye. 
But  turned  away  mimediately. 

And  smiled — I  knew  not  why. 

*  When  youthful  folks  who  strangers  are 

Are  seated  face  to  face. 
In  the  silence  of  a  rail-road  car, 

A  grave  and  formal  place. 
Their  wandering  eyes  will  sometimes  meet 

Bv  some  strange  fascination, 
Ana  they  cannot  £eep  their  faces  straight, 

Though  dying  with  vexation. 

'Simpletons  there  doubtless  are, 

Whose  mouths  are  always  stretching, 
But  tiie  guileless  mirth  of  maidens'  eyes 

And  dimpled  cheeks  is  catching: 
I^t  she  liuighed,  and  then  I  laughed  — 

I  couldn't  say  what  at; 
Then  she  looked  nave,  and  I  looked  grave, 

And  then  sl^e  umghed  at  that, 

'She  endeavored  to  repress  her  mirth. 

But  could  n't  hold  it  half  in, 
For  with  fiance  concealed  behind  a  book. 
She  ahnost  died  a-laughing. 


i< 


She  pouted  when  she  found  her  lips 

Determined  on  a  sraile, 
But 't  was  very  plain  the  pretty  rogue 

Was  laughing  all  the  while. 

Thus  happily  the  moments  flew 

To  me,  at  least,  of  course, 
Though  when  she  saw  me  smiling  too, 

It  made  the  matter  worse. 
And  when,  at  last,  I  left  the  car, 

I  caught  her  laughini?  eye, 
And  had  one  more  gooa  grin  before 

I  tore  myself  away. 

'  Mine  inn '  I  sought  in  saddened  mood, 

And  with  feelings  of  regret; 
Those  brilliant  eyes,  I  felt  assured, 

I  never  could  forget. 
And  when  arrived,  valise  in  hand, 

I  paused — I  can 't  tell  why — 
Before  a  mirror  on  a  stand. 

And  gazed  with  curious  eye. 

*  My  cravat  was  turned  half  round  or  more. 

And  shocked  was  I  to  find 
That  my  hat  was  badly  jammed  before, 

And  the  rim  turned  up  behind ! 
Then  while  in  haste  my  room  I  sought, 

I  swore  along  the  stairs 
That  I  would  not  again  be  caught 

A-napping  in  the  cars.' 


The  *  moral '  which  our  correspondent  educes  fix>m  this  is  a  very  pregnant 
one :  *  When  you  find  yourself  the  special  and  imwonted  object  of  female 
attention,  don't  get  particularly  excited  until  you  have  seen  a  looking- 
glass!  '  -  -  -  We  remember  well  the  first  time  we  ever  saw  the  London 
Times*  newspaper,  with  its  crowded  *  Supplement'  of  fine-type  advertise- 
ments, in  serried  columns,  what  an  impression  it  gave  us  of  the  Great  Metro- 
pdis  whence  it  issued.  Few  know,  who  have  not  lived  in  the  country,  what 
a  view  of  the  dty  is  afforded  by  its  papers.  You  take  up  the  ^Courier  and 
Enquirer^  the  ^Journal  of  Commerce^'  the  ^Morning  Expreaa^^  of  the  large 
folio  sheets,  or  the  double-sheets  of  the  ^Trihune^^  the  ^Herald^^  and  the 
youngest  of  them  all,  the  ^nrnes^^  and  what  an  idea  does  each  convey  of  the 
ImsinesB  of  New-Tork,  and  its  dependencies  in  the  immediate  region  round- 
about I  And  yet  this  feature  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  labor  and 
enterprise  visible  out  of  the  business  columns  News  by  steamers,  ships, 
raQ-roads,  telegraphs,  firom  three  continents,  are  spread  before  you  on  a  single 
morning ;  congressional,  political,  local  and  general  domestic  intelligence  in 
all  parts  of  your  own  country  you  find  condensed  to  your  hand ;  *  criminal 
inHnrmation '  you  find  lodged  against  all  sorts  of  rogues  in  all  sorts  of  places : 
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casualties  every  where  are  broaght  together  under  your  eye;  books  are 
reviewed,  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  judging  for  yourself  in  their  selection ; 
and  your  editors,  in  their  own  especial  departments,  think  for  you  on  the 
greatest  variety  of  subjects,  leaving  yon  afterward  to  'marie,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest '  the  same.  Wonderful  is  the  daily  journal  during  the  week : 
and  when  there  comes  no  daUy  print,  then  is  the  advent  of  those  industri- 
oudy-edited  and  voluminously-supplied  Sunday  papers,  each  vieing  with  the 
other  which  shall  reflect  the  most  credit  upon  each.  And  these  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Crreat  City,  which  tmfold  its  magnitude  to  thousands  who 
get  their  first  impressions  of  its  realities  from  their  ample  folds.  -  -  -  Thb 
lines  by  an  enamored  swain,  commencing : 

*  These  is  a  girl  in  Brooklyn, 
She  lives  in  the  Southern  part,' 

lack  something  of  the  fervor  of  Tekntson  and  the  grace  of  Moobe.  Two 
stanzas  must  *  do '  this  time : 

'  Though  BFOoklyn  can't  boast  one  thing. 

That  is,  our  Croton  water, 
She 's  many  a  gallant  son, 
And  many  a  charming  daughter. 

'She  has  a  model  dry-dock. 

And  a  *  Yard '  renownea,  the  *  Navy ;  * 
Two  hundred  splendid  churches, 
And  a  girl  that  sets  me  crazy ! ' 

The  remainder  of  this  efiusion,  it  mast  be  admitted,  attests  the  &ct  acknowl- 
edged in  the  last  line.  -  -  -  The  sketch  entitled  'The  Old  Potters'  Field' 
is  not  altogether  new.  We  seldom  pass  through  Washington-square,  now 
rich  in  the  full  flush  of  June,  without  thinking  of  a  very  efiective  paper  upon 
its  old  uses  by  Cornelius  Mathews,  Esq.,  which  we  remember  to  have 
commended  many  years  ago  in  these  pages.  If  we  have  not  been  able  to 
say  as  much  of  that  gentleman's  humorous  writings,  we  have  had  at  least  the 
pleasure  of  awarding  our  meed  of  praise  to  his  well-written  and  pathetic 
sketches.  Nor  can  we  now  omit  to  record  our  appreciation  of  the  writer's 
labors  in  the  'Literary  World'  weekly  journal,  of  which  he  is  an  industrious 
and  discriminating  editor;  a  vocation  in  which  he  appears  to  &r  better 
advantage,  so  far  as  our  poor  judgment  goes,  than  in  accomplishing  more 
elaborate  and  continuous  '  works.'  -  -  -  We  commend  to  all  dyspeptic, 
gouty,  rheumatic,  nervous,  or  bilious  readers,  the  Bedford  Mineral  Water^  for 
sale  by  its  sole  agents,  Messrs.  Jones  and  Rip,  Number  Seventeen,  Ann-street 
It  is  unc^oubtedly  superior  to  any  other  mineral  water  in  the  United  States, 
for  the  complaints  we  have  indicated.  -  -  -  Next  to  the  probable  war  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Russia,  and  the  interference  of  other  powers  in  Europe,  and 
eclipsing  altogether  the  Uncle-Tomitudes  of  the  day  in  England,  is  the  recent 
'Fight  between  ITarry  Broome  and  Harry  Orme^for  Five  Hundred  Pounds 
and  the  Ghampionehip  of  England'  We  never  'had  the  pleasure'  to  be- 
hold a  prizc-flghi  It  must  be  a  sublime  spectacle,  '  without  the  gloves.' 
Wo  had  the  good  fortune  once  to  survey  the  classic  fiu»  of  Bfr.  Benjamin 
Gaunt,  then  England's  *  champion  of  the  ring,'  while  he  was  engaged  in 
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shores,  *  may  we  be  there  to  see  I '  -  -  -  If  the  reader  has  not  yet 
procured  a  copy  of  *'The  Attorney ^^  he  is  requested  to  notice  the  advertise- 
ment^  with  the  opinions  of  the  press^'on  the  second  page  of  the  cover.  The 
Third  Edition  is  already  *  rushing  oE*  -  -  -  «  Well,*  as  Mr.  Merryman 
says  in  the  ring,  'here  we  are  again  I'  at  the  beginning  of  Volvme  Fcyrty- 
Two  qf  the  Ehicierboeher.  How  do  you  like  our  new  and  slightly-enlarged 
types  ?  How  does  the  increase  of  pages  in  this  department  strike  you  ?  Never 
before  had  we  such  a  fervent  wish  to  reciprocate  the  constantly-increasing 
£Avor  of  the  public,  and  never,  since  the  establishment  of  this  oldest  Ameri- 
can Magazine,  have  we  had  such  abundant  literary  means  to  do  it  You  know 
us:  wait cmd Bee! 
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'Ephbmeha  '  is  the  modest  title  of  a  little  volume,  from  the  prolific  press  of  our  friends 
Messrs.  Tickkob,  Beed,  and  Fields,  of  Boston,  which,  small  as  it  is,  contains  a  great 
deal  of  genuine  verse,  of  which,  moreover,  there  is  a  goodly  variety.  We  trust  that  we 
violate  no  confidence  in  mentioning  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  dual  authorship  in  this 
little  tome;  the  gentlemen  who  stand  sponsors  for  its  contents  being  Mr.  George 
Edward  Bice,  and  Mr.  J.  Howard  Wainwright,  the  latter  an  occasional  and  always 
an  acceptable  correspondent  of  this  Magazine,  one  or  two  poems  from  which  appear  in 
the  present  collection.  Of  these  last,  given  so  recently  in  these  pages,  it  is  of  course 
quite  unnecessary  here  to  speak.  There  are  sound  sense,  keen  satire,  and  a  good  deal 
of  quiet  humor  embodied  in  the  beautifully-printed  volume  which  we  are  holding  open, 
and  re-reading  runningly  as  we  write.  Deferred  materiel  from  our  last '  issoo,'  demand- 
ing insertion  in  the  present,  and  copious  stores  beside,  prevent  the  publication  of  sev- 
eral extracts,  which  we  had  perused  admiringly  and  marked  hopefully.  .  -  -  Messrs. 
Putnam  and  Company  have  recently  issued,  in  a  well-printed  volume,  *  Legends  of  the 
Wett^  by  Hon.  James  Hall,  revised  by  himself  previous  to  his  death.  These  legends 
are  various  in  kind,  and,  without  exception,  written  with  great  spirit  and  felicity  of 
style.  Judge  Hall  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  Enice- 
EBBOCKSB,  and  his  contributions  were  always  received  with  great  favor  by  the  public. 
The  tales  in  the  present  collection  convey  accurate  descriptions  of  the  scenery  and 
population  of  the  western  country,  and  are  founded  upon  incidents  witnessed  by  the 
author  during  a  long  residence  therein,  and  upon  traditions  preserved  by  the  people.  A 
truly  American  spirit  pervades  them,  which  we  trust  will  not  lessen  their  claim  upon 
the  respect  and  'patronage'  of  the  patriotic  author's  countrymen.  -  -  .  ^Ferrv- 
Leaves  from  Fdamjfe  Port-FoliOy  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Deebt  and  Miller,  Auburn ; 
Dbbbt,  Orton,  and  Mulligan,  Bufifalo ;  and  Henrt  W.  Derby,  Cincinnati,  has  been 
some  four  weeks  before  the  public,  and  has  already  met  with  a  large  sale.  Nor  is  this 
fact  at  all  surprising.  Fanny  Fern  had  written  at  various  times,  for  sundry  journals, 
brie^  sententious,  'telling'  sketches,  always  embodying  a  wholesome  moral  or  pungent 
satire,  and  not  unfrequently  some  touch  of  tender  pathos,  which  made  her  nom-de-plume 
a  welcome  feature  in  the  journals  of  the  day.  She  had  therefore  no  especial  reputation 
to  make ;  for  her  style,  simple  and  direct,  had  made  her  well  known  to  the  newspaper 
press  throughout  the  whole  country.  Quotation  would  be  adscititious ;  for  what  she 
has  written  has  already  been  quoted  and  read  to  such  an  extent  that  farther  publication 
would  scarcely  be  fiurther  publicity.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  occasional  coarseness 
which  we  had  sometimes  remarked  in  her  'fugitives  from  justice'  in  the  newspapers  is 
omitted  firom  the  contents  of  the  collected  volume.  The  book  is  veiy  handsomely 
illustrated,  from  original  designs  by  Mr.  Frederick  M.  Coffin,  and  the  typographical 
execution  reflects  credit  upon  the  publishers.    -    -    -    Our  old  friend  Mr.  Yalentine 
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AND  Company,  Boston,  is  the  best  article  of  its  kind  we  have  ever  encoun- 
tered. It  is,  in  reality,  all  that  it  purports  to  be.  -  -  -  *  The  following 
lines,'  writes  a  correspondent,  *  were  handed  to  me  by  a  physician,  who  found 
them  in  a  sick-chamber  in  one  of  his  daily  rounds.  They  were  written  by 
an  inebriate,  under  the  repentant  feelings  of  his  sober  hours : ' 


'  Habp  of  Zion !  pure  and  holy, 

Pride  of  eastern  Judea's  land, 
May  a  child  of  ^ilt  and  folly 
Touch  thee  with  a  tSodtering  hand  ? 

'May  I  to  my  bosom  take  thee, 

Trembling  from  the  Prophet's  touch, 
And  my  throbbine  heart  awake  thee 
Tq  the  strains  Flovo  so  much  ? 

I  have  loved  thy  thrilling  numbers 
Since  my  earliest  chilonood's  day ; 

Since  a  mother  soothed  my  slumbers 
With  the  cadence  of  thy  lay : 


*  Since  a  Httle  blooming  sister 

Hung  with  transport  round  my  knee, 
And  my  glowing  spirit  blessed  her 
With  a  blessing  caught  from  thee ! 

'Mother,  sister,  both  are  sleeping 

Where  no  beating  hearts  respire ; 
Whilst  the  eve  of  life  is  creeping 
Round  the  widowed  spouse  and  sire. 

'  He  and  his,  amidst  their  sorrow, 
Find  enjoyment  in  thy  strain ; 
Harp  of  Zion !  let  me  borrow 
Comfort  from  thy  strings  again ! ' 


As  nearly  as  wc  can  remember,  after  a  somewhat  hasty  perusal,  thi$ 
was  the  story  told  us  by  the  friend  and  correspondent  who  wrote  us  last 
month  from  tiie  *  Planters'  Hotel '  at  Saint-Louis.  An  old  Methodist  clerg3'- 
man  had  alluded,  at  some  length,  in  an  extempore  discourse,  to  the  miracle 
of  blowing  down  the  walls  of  Jericho.  Ailer  his  sermon  was  ended,  and  he 
was  walking  homeward,  a  Mississippi  boatman,  with  a  companion,  overtook 
him,  and  opened  a  conversation  with  him  upon  the  subject  of  the  miracle : 

*  You  say,'  said  he,  *  that  seven  men,  with  seven  horns,  walked  seven  times 
round  the  walls,  and  blowed  seven  blasts  seven  times,  and  then  the  walls  fell 
in  ? '  The  clergyman  said  the  miracle  was  properly  stated.  *  Looks  reason- 
able, don't  it?  '  asked  the  boatman  of  his  companion,  who  shook  his  head 
doubtingly.  *  You  see,'  he  repeated,  *  there  was  seven  men,  with  seven  horns, 
and  they  marched  seven  times  roimd  the  walls,  and  blowed  seven  blasts  seven 
times?  Don't  you  think  'twould  fetch  'em?'  *  Let's  see,' said  his  com- 
panion ;  *  seven  times  seven  is  forty-nine ;  seven  times  forty-nine  is  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-three,'  etc. ;  and  having  followed  up  the  figures,  he  said, 
yieldingly,  'W-e-ll,y-e-e-s,I  guess 't  would  fetch  'em :  iVsad — I  of  a  pur- 
chase !^  -  -  -  *  Not  long  since,' writes  one  from*  up-river,'*  a  lady  called  on 
a  friend  of  my  acquaintance  to  pass  a  few  words  of  friendly  greeting.  I  am 
sure  the  book  of  English  synonymes  must  have  been  studied  by  her  to  little 
purpose,  when  she  was  finishing  her  education;  for,  upon  being  interro- 
gated, after  the  usual  formula,  as  to  the  state  of  her  health,  she  blandly  re- 
marked, *  that  she  was  very  well,  with  the  exception  of  a  guitwr  in  her  head.' 
*A  what ! '  exclaimed  the  other  lady,  in  a  tone  of  hushed  surprise.  *  A  guitar 
in  my  head ! '  pertinaciously  responded  this  newly-arrived  musical  character. 
Silence  ensued  for  a  few  minutes ;  during  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  strug- 
gling giggle  was  kept  down  by  the  sympathetic  desire  inwardly  breathed, 

*  O  PncEBus,  son  of  Latona,  thou  god  of  music  and  of  medicine,  put  an  inter- 
dict upon  the  melody  of  such  *  guitars!"  -  -  -  Of  several  tributes  of 
affection,  kindred  in  sentiment,  we  select  the  following  for  present  insertion,  be- 
cause it  is  simple,  and  evidently  the  natural  out-pouring  of  a  devoted  heart 
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It  felt  strange  in  such  a  place  of  platitude  to  be  tapped  on  the  shoulder 
by  any  one  except  Father  Mathew:  but  stranger  still  it  seemed,  on 
turning,  to  find  myself  in  contact  with  my  hilarious  fellow-pilgrim  up 
Mount  Righi — him  whom  we  have  formerly  known  by  the  soubriquet 
of  Corduroys, 

His  handsome  presence,  which  had  even  then  sufficiently  established 
for  him  the  identity  of  a  gentleman  under  the  mineralogist^s  garb,  now 
seemed  to  share  largely  with  some  metropolitan  tailor  the  merit  of  its 
attractions.  But  in  addition  to  this  supervening  change,  he  was  so  altered 
in  appearance  as  to  shock  recognition.  His  full  form  had  grown  thin ; 
his  fine  face  was  void  of  color,  although  still  as  blithe  and  bileless,  and 
as  expressive  of  bonhomie  as  when  I  had  last  lefl  him  '  seeking  sermons 
in  stones,  and  jest  in  every  thing,'  near  the  foot  of  the  regal  mountain. 

'My  dear  friend,  this  is  indeed  a  pleasure,  although  not  entirely  unex- 
pectad.  I  told  you  we  should  meet  at  Baden ;  every  body  meets  at 
Baden.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  travelling  system  in  which  we  all  gravi- 
tate.   So  you  are  true  to  your  tryst  ? ' 

*  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Baden  ? ' )    ^ 

*  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Baden  ? '  J  '^^' 

' No,  I  asked  you  first    It's  a  place  to  go  mad  in,  the  song  sa^s.' 

'  What  I  pleasanter  than  Switzerland  f  I  thought  that  for  you  Helvetia 
was  Holy-land — the  crowning  beatitude  of  a  geologist' 

'  Oh !  sink  Switzerland  I  I  wish  to  heaven  the  deluge  had  it  I  —  a  dia- 
bolical man-trap,  easy  to  enter,  but  the  devil  to  get  through.  You 
recollect  me  excursionizing  in  walking-shoes  and  felt-hat  ? ' 

'And  corduroys  1 ' 

*  Right ;  and  when  they  wore  out,  my  zeal  for  science  wore  out  too. 
I  am  geologist  no  longer,  but  plain  Ernest  F.    The  truth  is,  I  have 
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below  the  foregoing  *  statement  and  rejoinder/  pencilled  upon  the  white  clap- 
boards, appeared  the  annexed  specimens  of  ^La/w-Latiny  with  original  and 
quite  *  free '  translations : 

*E  Plurifmsumtm: *  One  out  of  three. 

Ne  plus  vUra : Not  another  one. 

Sine  qua  nan : Take  this  or  none. 

*Suum  *  ouigtie  tribuere :      ....  *  Sue  *em '  if  you  do  n't  eet  your  share. 

Pro  bono  publico : He  was  a  t:«r^  bony  puohcan. 

NuUabona: No  bones  (*  false  return.') 

Ex  vno  disce  omnes : By  eating  a  chub  you  know  {uno)  how  a 

bass  and  perch  taste. 

Cui  bono  f How  bony  1 

lAEwtatis  MEWtandis ;     .    .    .    .  Something  about  cats. 

Nunqvam  non  paratua :     ....  Never  eat  chub  without  ^ro^ief. 

Dido  et  dux ; Too  plain  to  need  translation. 

Dux  €t  chubs: Therefore   Dido  ate   chubs  (indirectly) 

Q.  B.  D. 

Coram  nonjudice: The  court 's  gone  to  bed. 

Amicus  Curias : Yours  truly,  ' 

Some  *  legal'  ingenuity  here!  -  -  -  We  observe  by  the  public  journals 
that  BENJAMm  Loder,  Esq.,  has  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the  New- 
Tork  and  Erie  Rail-Road,  in  consequence  of  declining  health,  arising  from 
unceasing  devotion  to  the  arduous  duties  of  his  office.  No  President  of  this 
great  road  has  ever  done  more,  by  unwavering  energy,  uprightness  of  char- 
acter, liberal  expenditure  of  his  own  means,  and  extensive  personal  influence, 
to  enhance  its  interests,  than  Mr.  Loder.  He  shrunk  from  no  obstacles  in  its 
advancement,  for  his  wise  forecast  could  perceive,  and  his  indomitable  energy 
overcome  them.  Mr.  Loder  is  succeeded  in  the  presidency  of  the  road  by 
Homer  Ramsdall,  Esq.,  of  Newburgh,  who  has  long  been  in  the  direction, 
and  who  is  a  gentleman  of  large  means  and  great  enterprise,  in  whose  hands 
the  road,  now  so  thoroughly  established,  can  only  go  on  *  prospering  and  to 
prosper.'  -  -  -  It  does  very  well,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  for  some  per 
SODS  to  assume  that  Mr.  Eowm  Forrest  is  not  a  great  actor ;  but  will  same 
one  be  good  enough  to  inform  us  why  it  is  that,  night  after  night,  for  weeks, 
ay,  even  months  together,  his  houses  at  the  capacious  Broadway  Theatre  have 
excelled  those  of  any  other  establishment  in  the  city,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  Burton's  ?  *Ay,  tell  us  that,  and  unyoke  I '  -  -  -  We  have 
set  up  our  sanctum  on  the  shares  of  the  Tappaan-Zee  for  the  season  of  the 
summer  solstice.  Before  us  spread  its  ample  waters,  now  glassy  as  a  mirror, 
now  ruffled  with  gentle  breezes,  or  tossing  in  the  sudden  storm,  but  always 
beautiful.  Six  villages,  on  its  two  shores,  are  in  plain  sight  to  the  naked 
eye ;  steamers  and  water-craft  of  every  description  pass  and  re-pass  almost 
every  hour  before  our  sanctum  windows :  *  Mount  Guilford,'  with  its  hospita- 
ble mansion,  crowns  the  apex  of  the  verdant  mountain  that  rises  behind  uSy 
whose  forest  tops  are  ever  *  fretted  by  the  winds  of  heaven.'  Over  the  broad 
'Zee '  comes  ever  and  anon  the  roaring  of  the  wheels  of  the  Hudson  river-cars 
rushing  north-ward  and  town-ward  with  lightning  speed,  yet  seeming  only 
to  '  crawl,'  from  the  great  extent  of  the  road  taken  in  at  one  and  the  same 
time  by  the  eye.  Fruits  and  flowers  are  around  us,  and  *  vernal  shades ; ' 
and  agricultural  experiments  are  diversifying  our  labors.  By  and  by  there 
will  be  reports  of  crops ;  yes,  and  modes  of  operation  shall  be  cheerfully 
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given  for  the  benefit  of  American  fimners  generally.  Our  lawn  and  orchard 
are  moton  ;  and  we  should  like  to  submit  the  eyidences  of  our  '  execution'  to 
those  enyious  Tarrjtown  operatives  opposite,  who  once  wanted  us  to  '  come 
up  to  our  work'  We  have  *  come  up'  and  done  it  -  -  -  Wb  hail  with 
cordial  pleasure  the  establishment  in  this  city  of  the  Shakepewre  Society  of 
New 'York,  The  Society  has  already  celebrated  three  monthly  meetings, 
and  may  now  be  considered  as  thoroughly  founded.  The  presidency  has 
fallen,  with  entire  unanimity,  upon  William  K  Bubton,  Esq.,  whose  devo- 
tion to  the  *  Great  Bard  of  all  time'  reflects  high  honor  upon  his  character. 
In  his  princely  library  are  to  be  found  between  thirty  and  forty  of  the  ear- 
liest editions  of  the  immortal  dramatist,  including  among  them  a  copy  of  the 
very  first  that  ever  was  printed ;  which,  when  he  took  it  from  its  repository 
to  show  to  us,  he  kissed  reverently,  as  if  taking  an  oath  of  fealty  to  his  great 
Master.  Mr.  Bubton's  various  editions  are  illustrated  by  upward  of  three 
thousand  difierent  engravings,  of  the  rarest  description,  the  careful  collec- 
tions of  years,  collated  and  arranged  with  consummate  judgment  and  taste. 
Among  the  incidents  which  have  enlivened  the  delightful  reilnions  of  the 
Society,  was  the  presentation  of  a  truly  superb  'Book  of  Minutes'  of  the 
society,  by  the  worthy  and  veteran  Secretary,  ^Ir.  Robert  Balmano,  each 
page  of  which  was  illuminated  by  a  beautiful  border,  embodying  the  sweet 
flowers  whose  names  are  introduced  into  the  sweeter  verse  of  the  adaman- 
tine poet ;  the  work  of  the  fiur  hands  of  the  gifted  wife  of  the  donor.  The 
members  of  the  Society  are  limited  to  thirty-seven,  the  alleged  number  of 
Siiakspeake's  plays.  The  officers  consist  of  a  President,  Secretary,  and 
Steward ;  now  represented — and  when  can  they  be  better  represented  P — by 
Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Balmano,  and  Mr.  Jambs  M.  Sanderson.  The  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Society  are  excellent :  there  is  an  admirable  eeprit  da  eorpe 
among  its  members,  and  we  anticipate  a  career  of  usefulness  and  intellectual 
pleasure  for  the  club,  which  will  make  its  members  justly  proud  of  their 
Association.  We  shall  keep  our  readers  regularly  advised  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Society.  -  -  -  By  the  powers  of  *MosES,' writing  from  Detroit, 
Michigan,  tlic  reader  is  enabled  to  peruse  the  following  poetical  essay  ^On 
Cash : ' 

* 

Wise  moralists  in  vain  have  told  i   And  though  jour  mental  powers  be  weak, 

How  sordi<l  is  the  love  of  gold,  (To  you  wno  money  have,  I  speak,) 


Which  they  call  *  filthy  trash; ' 
ThouLrli  stranger  to  these  eyes  of  mine, 
Ten  thousand  virtues  still  are  thine, 

Thou  all-sufficient — Cash  I 

15 V  nature  void  of  every  grace, 

If*  ihou  ha«t  (reader,  view  thy  face!) 

Hut  this  cosmetic  wash, 
Twill  whiten  and  improve  the  thin: 
Thv  inonkcv-face,  thy  cheeks,  thy  skin 

Are  beautified  by  —  Cash  ! 


Go  on — shave — cut  and  Buuh ; 
For  men  of  genius  and  of  sense. 
If  poor,  will  make  a  poor  defence 

Against  the  man  of —  Cash. 

Or  should  you  for  the  basest  crimes 
Become  inoicted  fifty  times, 

This  *  setties  all  the  hash :  * 
For  bills  which  leave  the  poor  no  hope 
To  'scape  the  dungeon  or  the  rope 

Are  cancelled  au  by — Cash.'       Most*. 


Tiii.s  pretty  ^  bit'  of  still-life  painting  occurs  in  some  reflections  of  a  firiend 
(in  the  J  Jail  y  Times)  over  a  neglected  grape-Tine  in  a  garden  in  the  country) 
overlooked  from  the  window  of  his  apartment : '  Time  was  when  this  yine  was 
almost  dragged  to  earth  with  its  own  clustering  firoit,  and  the  autumn  sun- 
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light,  after  wandering  through  its  light  green  leayes,  porpled  itself  Yolup- 
tuously  in  the  bursting  grapes.*  How  many  times  have  we  seen  this  effect 
in  the  vine  that  might  be  seen  through  the  rear-windows  of  our  town-stno- 
tum,  as  its  tendrils  clambered  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  flaunted,  heavy 
with  ruddy  fruit,  from  the  yery  eaves !  A  pretty  picture,  and  a  poetical, 
that  always  made  us  happy.  ...  *  They  tell  a  good  story'  of  Lobexv) 
Dow,  or  a  perambulating  preacher  of  his  *  school,*  to  the  efifect,  that  riding 
once  in  a  stage-coach  on  his  way  to  an  appointment,  he  fell  in  company  with 
some  wild  young  blades,  who  were  led,  from  his  eccentric  appearance  and 
manner,  to  imagine  that  he  was  a  proper  subject  for  their  jokes  and  raillery. 
He  at  once  humored  their  design,  by  affecting  silliness,  and  making  the  most 
absurd  and  senseless  remarks.  Upon  arriving  at  the  place  where  he  was  to 
stop,  they  ascertained  who  their  butt  was,  and  began  to  apologize,  obserring, 
in  extenuation  of  their  rudeness,  that  his  own  conversation  had  misled  them. 

*  Oh,*  said  he,  *  that  *s  977^  way :  I  always  try  to  accommodate  myself  to  the 
company  I  am  in ;  and  when  I  am  among  fools,  I  talk  foolish  I  *  -  -  •  Our 
versatile  and  popular  contributor,  William  North,  Esq.,  now  resident  in 
Cincinnati,  is  about  publishing  a  work,  illustrated  by  himself  to  be  entitled 
^Napoleon  Third.^  That  it  will  be  a  very  clever  performance  we  can  confi- 
dently predict  in  advance;  but  as  it  will  soon  appear,  the  correctness  or  non- 
correctness  of  our  assumption  may  be  easily  established.  Mr.  North  is 
connected  with  ^The  Pen  and  Pencil,'  an  illustrated  periodical,  in  which  he 
is  writing,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  with  his  accustomed  spirit  and  versatility 
of  theme,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  hereafler.  Two  excellent  contribu- 
tions from  the  prolific  pen  of  Mr.  North  await  an  early  insertion  in  our 
pages.  -  -  -  We  never  read,  until  the  other  day,  the  famous  ballad  of 
Dick  Turpin,  the  London  highway-man.    One  verse  is  very  *  able : ' 

*  Thb  coachman,  ho  not  liking  the  job, 

Set  off*  at  a  full  gal-lop  ; 
But  Dick  put  a  couple  of  balls  in  hia  nob, 
And  purwailcd  on  him  to  stop ! ' 

It  wasn*t  exactly  by  ^ moral  suasion*  that  the  traveller  was  ^purtoailed' 
on  to  *  stand  and  deliver  I  *  -  -  -  *  I  have  noticed,*  writes  a  legal  ofiBcc- 
neighbor,  (perhaps  an  anonymous^widower — who  knows?)  *  some  remarks  of 
correspondents  in  your  *  Table,'  condemnatory  of  ^Second  Marriagei?    It 

*  doth  appeareth  unto  me*  that  it  is  very  appropriately  *in  my  line'  to  ezpreas 
my  opinion  on  that  subject,  inasmuch  as  I  have  now  my  sixth  wife.  Those 
who  oppose  second  marriages  either  speak  firom  experience,  or  they  do  not 
If  they  do  not,  their  speculations  are  not  of  much  value  as  authority.  If 
they  do,  they  pay  but  a  sorry  compliment  to  themselves  and  their  second 
companions.  Perhaps  the  difficulty  is  in  themsehea,  and  their  theory,  after 
all,  may  be  correct  For  one,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  I  once  conversed  with 
Major  Noah  upon  this  subject.  He  said  that  among  his  people,  of  the  Jew- 
ish persuasion,  the  taking  of  a  second  wife  was  considered  the  highest  tribute 
of  respect  that  could  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  first  The  truth  is — and 
I  cannot  conceive  how  any  reflecting  mind  can  fail  to  perceive  it — that  when 
one  has  been  bereaved  of  the  cherished  idol  of  his  heart,  a  void  haa  been 
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for  full  three  months.  But  here  he  has  entirely  recuperated  his  pristine 
pluck.  Bj  dint  of  continuous  ill-luck  at  gambling,  (long  may  he  live  to 
enjoy  it !)  he  has  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  amiability  which  only  a  flayed  bear 
could  emulate.  Happily,  of  late  he  has  so  far  lost  caste  by  an  ugly, 
unexplained  trick  at  ecarte,  that  no  gentleman  feels  bound  to  accept  his 
bellicose  favors,  though  they  are  scattered  around  as  lavishly  as  the  dead 
leaves  in  autumn.' 

'  Well,  here,  I  fancy,  is  a  different  character ;  this  man  '  sighing  like  a 
furnace'  through  a  meerschaum-chimney.' 

'But  most  assuredly  he  is  not  sonnetting  'to  his  mistress's  eye-brow,' 
for  it  is  Herr  Gottengen  Heidelberg  Jena  Von  Leipzig,  the  Prussian 
Professor  of  Omniscience ;  the  man  whose  'mind  has  been  through  a  grist- 
mill ;  erudite  in  all  nonsense,  and  shallow  in  brains  of  this  world,  like  half  of 
his  book-born  countrymen.  Hunc  tu,  Romane^caveto — he  is  more  for- 
midable than  the  flre-eater.  The  difference  between  a  duellist  and  a  bore 
is,  that  the  one  dispatches  you  with  a  touch-and-go,  as  a  guillotine ; 
while  the  other  is  a  sworn  torturer,  who  binds  you  to  the  rack,  body  and 
soul.  No  matter  where -T- in  a  ball-room,  or,  I  do  believe,  in  heaven,  if 
he  could  get  there  —  Von  Leipzig  will  button  you  in  a  coraer,  and  regu- 
larly proceed  to  bind  you  on  the  peine  forte  et  dure  with  a  night  mare  of 
metaphysics.  Oh !  when  his  voice  once,  Lazarus-like,  comes  forth,  your 
peace  of  mind  may  sigh  farewell ;  no  diplomacy  can  effect  your  salva- 
tion. I  never  met  a  bore  who  could  even  hold  a  blue-light  to  him  for 
deadliness :  his  power  is  of  the  vampyre  order ;  by  some  inexplicable 
fascination  he  can  lull  you  into  a  distressful  apathy,  even  while  he  fastens 
his  suction  on  your  soul.  To  be  but  half  an  hour  alone  with  him  is  to 
comprehend  the  old  ballad, 

'  Man  is  but  a  vapor.' 

Just  look  at  him  now,  lumbering  along  jike  a  man  going  to  his  ovm 
funeral. 

'  But  who  is  the  mute  lady  on  his  arm  ? ' 

*  With  her  bonnet  trailing,  and  her  head  done  up  like  a  poulet  en 
papillotes  f  Ha !  ha  I  that  is  another  intellectual  illustration  ;  another 
'stalking  oracle  of  awful  phrase,'  The  Baronne  Von  Bludgeonbore.' 

'What,  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Blues?' 

'The  same.  I  suppose  you  met  her  in  Frankfort  She  has  rented  a 
little  Tusculum  near  the  town  for  the  season ;  a  retreat  yclept  Arcadia, 
where  she  opens  a  bureau  d* esprit,  after  the  manner  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  gives  cestketic  teas  twice  a  week,  to  which  all  the  coffnoscenti  are 
invited.  You  see  how  silent  she  is :  her  voice,  in  fact,  is  never  heard 
until  evoked  by  the  green-tea  nymph,  and  then  she  is  a  boryphie.  The 
Baronne  aspires  to  eminence  absolute,  not  relative,  at  Baden,  you  must 
know.  In  a  rash  hour  I  once  accepted  an  invitation,  and  attended  —  for 
I  cannot  say  assisted  —  at  one  of  her  soirees.  It  seems  that  they  had 
need  of  an  audience :  you  know  that  a  company  of  sublimated  intellects 
is  sometimes  forced  to  adhibit  some  of  the  baser  sort,  like  alloy  in  coin, 
to  keep  from  dissolving  away  with  excess  of  refinement.  Not  a  token 
of  recognition  from  any  of  them  to  any  thing  I  said,  although  I  com- 
plaisantly  strove  to  adapt  myself,  and  to  talk  as  much  like  a  fool  as  the 
rest    In  fact,  the  Baronne  once  hinted  something  about  causing  incon- 
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sequent  distractions,  which  seemed  to  import  that  I  was  to  participate 
with  my  ears  alone.  Well,  the  literary  lions  were  fed ;  I  resigned  myself 
to  absorbent  attention.  Such  sentiments  and  sentences  !  Such  subtle 
distinctions  of  their  myriad-minded  selves  from  the  many-headed  outside ! 
Such  witticisms  1  strange  and  sombre  as  flashes  from  thunder-clouds ! 
Their  laugh  was  the  most  serious  part  of  all ;  it  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
desolate  shrieks  of  a  South- American  aviary.  Then  esprit  du  corps  was 
affectation,  which  stalked  about  like  a  spectre,  scaring  away  every  thing 
good  or  beautiful.  The  very  pabulum  of  their  minds  was  book-mould. 
Their  every  idea  seemed  flicked  on  foolscap;  thoughts  done  up  in  paper- 
scraps,  like  curls :  their  brains  were  like  Genoa  filagree,  imitations  of 
imiUitions ;  they  were  themselves  unreal  beings,  brought  together  in  an 
epicycle  of  feeble  reflection.  A  cloudy-looking  man  would  serve  up  some 
rechauffe  sentiments  of  love  or  philosophy,  which,  it  was  evident,  had  been 
hashed  and  hashed  over  again,  to  be  reproduced  on  periodical  occasions. 
Another  pamphlet-minded  being  would  bring  up  some  unctuous  paradox, 
all  writhing  with  ingenuity,  which  he  would  revolve  with  the  luscious 
gusto  of  a  Hottentot  rolling  a  rich  grub- worm  under  his  tongue :  and 
then  the  incomprehensible  rejoinders  and  replications ;  and  eke  the 
Baronne  at  the  piano  with  harmonious  hand  and  many  a  silky  sigh  —  as 
ugly  as  the  angel  above  a  church-door  —  singing  an  ariette  to  her  soul  —  a 
man  must  be  the  pink  of  chivalry  and  pearl  of  gallantry  to  believe  that 
she  has  a  soul  —  and  her  great  blue-boiled  eyes  gleaming  With  entusy- 
mu^y  and  tea.  Then  the  soul-dissecting  critiques  of  the  '  would-be  wits 
and  can^-be  gentlemen,'  who  discuss  petits  operas  comiques  and  grand 
operas  lamentables  as  you  might  expect  a  drummer  to  play  the  harp ; 
and  then  there  is  a  tall  and  tender  species  of  monster  who  '  piles  on ' 
the  poetics, '  thick  and  slab,'  like  a  mud-fresco,  with  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  and  with  such  a  bungling  grace  that  Job  himself  would  feel  incited 
to  choke  him.  Enough  of  boudoir  belles-lettrists,  who,  *bit  by  the 
dipsas,'  instead  of  striving  for  the  laurels  of  publication,  are  content  to 
repose  on  the  roses  of  coterie  criticism,  and  to  pour  forth  the  efllux  of 
their  souls  at  such  bos  bleu  reunions  as  this,  which,  in  turn,  award  to 
their  virgin  modesty  and  Yirgilian  elegance  a  kind  of  double-refined- 
fourth-proof  fame ;  a  fame  like  the  order  of  the  garter,  roost  flattering 
because  most  select  I  listened  duly  and  dutifully  to  half-a-dozen  of 
these  garbled  farragoes  of  fudge ;  the  miscarriages  of  blas6  brains ;  pro- 
sopopeias  of  absurdity  :  they  were  execrable  enough,  but  more  deserving 
of  commiseration  than  malison.  Books  have  done  wonders  for  them ; 
taste,  nothing.  Just  to  see  them  turning  up  their  old  vellum-colored 
noses  at  the  dynasty  of  dames  and  dandies  of  the  Eursall,  which  stands 
*•  between  the  wind  and  their  nobility,'  and  from  whose  light  canons  they 
discept  so  virulently  ;  and  to  hear  a  new  proselyte  of  Uieir  club  recite  an 
ode  in  which  he  styles  their  literary  labyrinth  the  *  abode  of  the  muses,' 
and  congratulates  the  Baronne  on  her  classical  proximity — just  twenty 
stadia  distant  —  to  the  Fountain  of  Hippocrene^  as  he  profanely  desig- 
nated this  Sangrado-Hall ! 

'At  last  I  felt  sick  of  imitating  Job.  I  was  in  the  douds,  out  of  my 
element,  and  like  the  Emperor  Augustus,  I  aspired  to  descend.  A  fihvre 
de  ckeval  was  upon  me :  my  lungs  refused  any  longer  to  breathe  the 
affectation  of  their  air.    The  stream  of  their  discourse  had  been  gradu- 
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ally  widening  and  widening,  with  a  yawning  expansion,  until  at  length 
it  stagnated  into  a  dismal  lake,  over  which  a  laudanum  mist  seemed  to 
impend.  The  cesthetic  tea  had  been  drunk  to  a  drought,  and  the  metal 
dew-pointy  when  the  brain-atmosphere  deposits  its  most  ethereal  reveries, 
was  reached  :  the  Baronne  Von  Bludgeonbore  was  reclining  amid  her 
elegant  and  refined  sensibilities,  like  a  cat  in  crockery,  when  I  completely 
lacerated  her  delicate  notions  of  bienseance  by  rising  to  go.  The  truth 
is,  that  a  charming  Highland  hoyden,  who  had  been  ill-starred  enough 
to  accompany  me  thither,  had  nearly  contracted  a  strabismus  through 
her  despairing  efforts  to  keep  awake ;  and  we  mutually  released  each 
other  from  the  situations  in  which  we  had  so  long  remained,  like  Gua- 
timozln  and  his  minister,  each  on  bis  own  coals.  We  left  them  to  their 
metempsychosis  of  dulness,  and  never  returned  to  the  scene  where  I  had 
outraged  the  first  principles  of  my  being.' 

*At  your  old  lunes — satirizing.  But,  good  diahle  hoiteux,  who  is  the 
flabby  little  man,  following  like  an  ancient  divinity,  all  wrapped  in  a 
cloud?' 

'  You  mean  that  spaniel-man,  freighted  with  a  pipe  and  shawl.  Did 
you  ever  see  a  man  emit  smoke  with  such  a  rushing  abandon  ?  That 's 
the  Baronne's  husband,  or  male  adjunct ;  for,  not  being  literary,  he  can- 
not live  on  the  same  platform.  He  is  as  vain,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
insoticiant  of  his  wife  as  was  King  Candaules.  The  Baronne,  according 
to  him,  is  un  ange  de  savoir  et  un  diahle  d^esprit.  Poor  fellow  I  he 
solaces  himself  well  enough  with  his  mistress — his  pipe.  It's  the  cus 
torn  of  the  country,  you  know,  on  a  plus  de  fumke  que  de  roti  in  Ger- 
many. Every  body  smokes ;  every  thing  smokes.  Why,  this  very  spring 
is  introduced  all  the  way  from  the  reservoir  up-hill,  smoking  in  a  pipe. 
Why  then  should  the  beer-blooded  men  abstain  ?  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Baron  Von  Bludgeonbore  would  sooner  part  with  his  eye-tooth 
than  his  pipe. 

'  Do  you  see  that  group  of  men,  all  aloof  and  listless?  That's  the 
way  with  your  veteran  gamblers,  always  milk-and-watery  in  the  morning ; 
ascetics  by  day  and  Sybarites  by  night.  In  them  you  behold  a  Junto  of 
Jasons,  who  are  here,  like  the  Argonauts  of  old,  on  an  expedition  after 
the  Golden  Fleece  :  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  end  or  not 
in  being  fleeced  themselves.  As  you  value  your  appetite,  as  well  as  other 
tastes,  let  me  conjure  you  not  to  engage  in  play.  Look  now  at  that 
miserable  knot  of  conspirators,  as  they  appear  before  breakfast,  wrapped 
in  the  solitude  of  their  atrocious  mystery :  the  *  Secret  Ten '  of  Venice 
were  Samaritan  saints  in  aspect,  compared  with  them.  If  you  are  weary 
with  the  riant  side  of  life,  and  wish  to  view  its  blacker  features,  you 
have  only  to  come  to  the  Eursall  at  midnight,  and  to  watch  the  string  of 
smileless  souls  who  pour  forth  from  the  Sahon  of  Finance,  looking  as  if 
just  emerged  from  the  Cave  of  Trophonius.  Poor  devils!  they  have 
forgotten  how  to  take  pleasure  in  any  thing  else.  They  remind  me  of 
the  old  man  liberated  from  the  Bastille,  who  found  the  uncongenial  world 
without  so  unattractive  to  his  vacant  soul  that  he  sighed  again  for  incar- 
ceration. Baden,  by  the  design  of  nature  and  the  instrumentality  of  M. 
Benazet,  is  a  refined  Arcadia ;  but  to  the  perverted  vision  of  such  men 
as  these,  it  wears  only  the  soil  of  the  California  which  they  seek.' 
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hha  published  his  annual  edition,  with  the  annually-'  accruing '  additions,  of  the  *Mdnual 
of  the  Corporation,^  a  work  so  well  known  for  its  compression  of  valuable  facts  connected 
with  the  history,  ancient  and  modem,  and  gradual  and  constant  progress  of  the  Great 
Metropolis,  that  it  requires  little  praise  at  our  hands ;  for  we  hayo  so  often  rendered  it, 
that  while  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  present  editor,  we  could  but  repeat  our  yearly  enco- 
miums.   It  has  always  commanded,  and  always  deserved,  a  wide  sale.    -    -    -    Mr.  J. 
S.  Redfield,  Nassau-street,  is  now  publishing  in  weekly  numbers,  at  twenty-five  cents 
each,  to  be  completed  in  sixteen  parts,  an  American  copy-right  edition  of  J.  Payne 
OoUUr's  Restored  Edition  of  Shahspeare,  re-printed  from  the  newly-discovered  copy  of 
the  folio  of  1632,  concerning  which  so  much  excitement  has  prevailed  in  England.    The 
English  edition  contains  simply  the  text,  without  a  single  note  or  indication  of  the 
changes  made  in  the  text.    In  the  present,  the  variations  from  old  copies  are  noted  by 
reference  of  all  changes  to  former  editions,  and  every  indication  and  explanation  is 
given  essential  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  author.    There  are  several  thousand  of 
these  annotations.    The  prefatory  matter,  Life,  etc.,  will  be  fuller  than  in  any  American 
edition  now  published.    An  authentic  portrait,  a  vignette-title  on  steel,  and  a  fac-simile 
of  the  old  folio,  with  the  manuscript  corrections  (of  which  there  were  nearly  twenty 
thousand !)  will  accompany  the  completed  work.    -    -    -    As  a  general  thing,  we  can- 
not say  that  we  very  greatly  affect  travesties  or  parodies ;  but,  really,  one  of  the  cleverest 
of  the  former  description  that  we  have  recently  encountered,  is  *JIaml^  in  a  New  Garh,* 
in  three  Acts,  by  Gsobge  Edward  Rice,  Esq.,  three  editions  of  which  have  already 
passed  through  the  press  of  Messrs.  Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields,  Boston.    The  first 
scene  of  the  *  Old  Play  inXew  Garb  *  opens  as  folbws : 

ELS:::OI:K.  — A  iLAlFOr.M  BErORE  THF.  CASTLE. 

Frakcisco  on  his  post.    Enter  to  him  Bkrkardo. 

Ber.    Qui  vive  ? 

Fran.    Qui  vive,  yourself!    Come,  answer  me : 
Is  it  my  fhend  Bernardo  1 

Ber.  It  is  he. 

Fran.    You  *re  very  punctual,  I  must  allow. 

Ber.    Uow  passed  the  time  ?  has  there  been  any  row  ? 

Fran,    No,  nothing  stirred,  not  even  a  tiny  mouse. 

Ber.    'T  is  twelve  o'clock,  so  get  you  to  your  hoose  ; 
And  should  yon  meet,  perchance,  upon  your  way, 
Horatio  and  Marcellus,  please  to  say 
They  're  in  mv  watch,  so  bid  them  hasten  here : 
*T  is  very  cold,  and  I  feel  very  queer.* 

The  second  appearance  of  the  Guost  is  somewhat  different  from  the  original ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  a  multitude  of  various  questions  are  showered  upon  the  Shade  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  immortal  prototype : 

KE-f.:N'TEP.    fJHOi-  :. 

*  But  look !  my  eyes  !  it 's  coming  here  again  ; 
There  *s  something  to  be  done,  that 's  very  plain. 
Oh,  speak  to  me,  you  singular  illusion : 
1 11  understand  in  spite  of  my  confVision. 
If  to  your  royal  highness  it  is  known 
If  Louis  Nap.  shall  have  the  Bourbon  throne  — 
If  Sir  John  Franklin  yet  is  safb  and  sound— 
If  the  tranamnting-stone  will  e*er  be  foond 
For  which  philosophers  so  long  have  sought ; 
If  the  sea-serpent  ever  will  be  caught  — 
If  Blank  Blank  is  the  saint  he  would  be  thought  — 
If  all  is  true  that  Gordon  Gumming  said, 
Or  how  the  spiritual  raps  are  made ; 
Or  who  struck  William  Patterson,  Esquire ; 
Or  if  saltpetre  will  explode  in  fire ; 
And  you've  come  here  to  tell  us,  please  to  state ; 
There's  not  the  slightest  hurry,  I  ean  wait. 
If  yon  *re  aware  of  treasure  stowed  away, 
I  'm  just  the  man  for  it.    Dear  ghostship,  say ! 
But  then  perhaps  you  ^re  come  with  the  intention 
Of  giving  us  your  views  on  Intervention.' 

iCock  croics. 
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KOMBKB    TWO. 


A      OREBTINO 


It  felt  strange  in  such  a  place  of  platitude  to  be  tapped  on  the  shoulder 
by  any  one  except  Father  Mathew:  but  stranger  still  it  seemed,  on 
turning,  to  find  myself  in  contact  with  my  hilarious  fellow-pilgrim  up 
Mount  Righi — him  whom  we  have  formerly  known  by  the  soubriquet 
of  Corduroys. 

His  handsome  presence,  which  had  even  then  sufficiently  established 
for  him  the  identity  of  a  gentleman  under  the  mineralogist's  garb,  now 
seemed  to  share  largely  with  some  metropolitan  tailor  3ie  merit  of  its 
attractions.  But  in  addition  to  this  supervening  change,  he  was  so  altered 
in  appearance  as  to  shock  recognition.  His  full  form  had  grown  thin ; 
his  fine  face  was  void  of  color,  although  still  as  blithe  and  bileless,  and 
as  expressive  of  bonhomie  as  when  I  had  last  left  him  '  seeking  sermons 
in  stones,  and  jest  in  every  thing,'  near  the  foot  of  the  regal  mountain. 

*My  dear  friend,  this  is  indeed  a  pleasure,  although  not  entirely  unex- 
pected. I  told  you  we  should  meet  at  Baden ;  every  body  meets  at 
mden.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  travelling  system  in  which  we  all  gravi- 
tate.   So  you  are  true  to  your  tryst  ? ' 


'  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Baden  ? ' )   j. 
'  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Baden  ? '  J 


*  No,  I  asked  you  first    It 's  a  place  to  go  mad  in,  the  song^says.' 

'  What !  pleasanter  than  Switzerland  ?  I  thought  ^atfor  you  Helvetia 
was  Holy-land — the  crowning  beatitude  oi%  geologist.' 

*  Oh !  sink  Switzerland !  I  wish  to  heaven  the  deluge  had  it  I  —  a  dia- 
bolical man-trap,  easy  to  enter,  but  the  devil  to  get  through.  You 
recollect  me  excursionizing  in  walking-shoes  and  felt-hat  ? ' 

*And  corduroys  1 ' 

*  Right ;  and  when  they  wore  out,  my  zeal  for  science  wore  out  too. 
I  am  geologist  no  longer,  but  plain  Ernest  F.    The  truth  is,  I  have 
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roamed  long  enough  to  learn  that  he  who  travels  with  an  object  in  view 
is  a  fool.  TravelliDg,  say  what  you  will,  is  not  like  a  boar-hunt»  where 
you  set  out  with  a  determinate  purpose — to  dispatch  —  and  return. 
What  Pascal  said  of  philosophy, '  Who  mocks  at  all  philosophy  is  him- 
self the  truest  philosopher,^  applies  to  touring.  Your  only  wise  traveller 
is  the  man  who  refuses  to  pamper  himself  with  sysierhy  but  loiters  along 
the  road  the  gods  spread  before  him.' 

^ Voire  langage  est  classique  en  diable.  But  to  the  point:  what 
brought  you  from  Switzerland  ? ' 

'  Ix)ve  of  life  alone.  In  me  you  behold  a  martyr  to  a  grovelling  came. 
Switzerland  is  bad  enough  for  any  body,  but  it  contains  the  plagaes  of 
Egypt  for  a  geologist  My  life  from  day  to  day  resembled  the  lens  of  a  td- 
escope,  as  I  slid  up  and  down  the  country  without  regard  to  hours — now 
perambulating  the  plain,  now  perlustrating  the  mountain-side,  always  in 
a  state  of  excruciation.  'T  is  a  most  pernicious  life,  since  you  can 't  get 
coats  that  regulate  their  power  of  caloric  inversely  as  the  thermometer; 
and  if  you  leave  the  warm  valley  thinly  clad,  as  my  evil  demon  was 
always  persuading  me  to  do,  you  soon  find  that  you  have  laid  aside  your 
knapsack  in  favor  of  a  rheumatism.  The  slightest  escapade,  too,  of 
enthusiasm  is  often  fatal ;  for  you  may  imagine  what  a  devilish  awkward 
thing  it  is  to  lose  your  hat  among  the  clouds ;  you  may  as  well  lose  your 
head  along  with  it ;  for  of  all  colds,  an  Alpine  cold,  with  the  temperature 
varying  forty-eight  degrees  in  twenty-four  hours  I  And  then  some  i^Piitt 
fatuus  of  a  whim,  or  else  your  own  ignorance,  is  for  ever  enticing  you  to 
sleep  near  the  embouchure  of  a  river  in  a  lake  —  you  might  as  well  sleep 
in  the  Pontine  marshes.' 

*And  to  which  of  these  lung-vampires  did  you  fall  a  prey  f ' 

*A11  —  all :  found  my  heart  beating  like  a  catapult  up  the  Fanlhom; 
overheated ;  went  down  with  an  ague ;  added  the  malaria  to  my  bouquet 
of  distempers  near  Brientz.' 

'And  are  you  still  a  patient^  or  a  perfect  man  f ' 

'  Oh !  imperfect  enough,  but  improving.  No  thanks  to  the  Gkilens  ci 
Germany,  however.  As  you  love  your  soul,  my  dear  friend,  never  trust 
yourself  for  one  unguarded  moment  to  a  German  doctor.  Their  art  is 
diablerie  itself :  like  all  Germany,  they  are  infested  with  a  deadly  jffAoftis, 
the  dread  of  superficiality.  You  cannot  conceive  to  what  lengths  this 
digging,  mining  mania  is  carried ;  and  you  never  can  discover  its  horroit 
until  they  succeed  in  undermining  your  constitution,  as  they  have  so  nearly 
done  for  me.  Their  system  —  I  hate  systems;  and  theirs  is  invaria- 
ble :  is  to  deposit  a  magazine  of  insoluble  medicines  in  the  patient's 
system,  for  the  purpose  of  secondary  action ;  in  other  words,  to  cham 
you  first :  then  to  lay  a  train,  as  it  were,  of  detached  drugs ;  and  finaUy 
to  touch  you  off  with  some  finishing  dose  that  rouses  the  entire  inert 
mass  within  —  precisely  as  you  would  blow  up  a  fort  Fortunately, 
these  waters  are  kind  auxiliaries ;  their  virtues,  like  the  air,  althousm 
seen  by  none,  are  felt  by  all,  and  are  potent  in  modifying  medical  m»- 
chief.  After  a  three  weeks'  siege  I  have  succeeded  tolerably  in 
my  composition,  and  you  now  see  me  extricated  from  doctors'  bills 
the  sick-list    But  enough  of  myselfl    How  long  do  you  remain  ? ' 

*  That  depends ' 
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*  On  how  you  like  it?  —  true.  A  most  delightful  place  to  lose  your 
identity  in  is  Baden.     Do  you  find  yourself  acquainted  ? ' 

*A  pelican  in  the  wilderness.' 

'  Then  I  am  sure  we  are  well  met.  Permit  me  to  play  Asmodeus  at 
your  need.  Thanks  to  my  taste  for  scandal,  I  know  the  secret  history  of 
half  Baden ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  with  this  sort  of  omniscience  you 
will  find  me  as  desirable  as  Leporello  himself.  Shall  I  make  you  a 
Chinese  patalogue  of  these  characters  ?     Do  you  see  — ' 

*  That  bow-legged  gentleman  bandying  compHments  with  the  tall 
lady  ? ' 

'  Him !  oh,  name  him  not  I  He  is  my  memento  mori  —  the  hot-water 
doctor.' 

^Passons,  Then  who  is  this  wonderful  woman  with  the  fresh,  flashing 
cheeks  ? ' 

*  The  Countess  op  Cauchkmar,  sweet  as  Dian,  just  emerged  from 
her  rose-water  bath.  It's  well  worth  a  walk  here  every  morning  just  to 
see  her  bring  her  beautiful  sleepy  eyes  and  delicious  drawl  to  the  spring, 
where  she  begins  the  day  by  pouring  a  pint  of  butter-milk  down  her 
pillowj  throat  through  those  lips  like  twin  cherubs  at  play.' 

*  But  see :  she  is  making  directly  toward  the  Turk  yonder.  And  is  he 
*  really,  truly,  now,  a  Turk  ? '  What  an  amphibious-looking  domestic  his 
bottle-holder  is :  look  at  him  in  the  peacock  livery,  carrying  a  leopard- 
skin  and  a  hookah.  I  venture  to  bet  that  it  is  no  love  for  hot  water  that 
brought  him  from  the  Bosphorus  to  this  Sangrado  city.  Have  you  a 
key  to  him  ? ' 

*  He  needs  no  key.  In  him  you  see  the  Napoleon  of  Baden-Baden ; 
the  greatest  dramatic  attraction  on  the  Rhine ;  a  hero  to  his  very  valet. 
Impudence,  upheld  by  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  has  been  his  chief  step- 
ping-stone to  lionization.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  an  enterprise  as 
Moslem  for  tune- hunting  ?  It  is  his  avowed  character.  You  would  sup- 
pose that  he  regards  enlightened  Europe  in  the  light  of  a  great  ocean  of 
gullibility,  in  which  he  floats  a  graceful  leviathan.  The  story,  as  he 
relates  it,  is,  that  the  Sultan  has  banished  him  for  some  misdemeanor  or 
other,  under  pain  of  his  sublime  and  tragical  displeasure  in  case  he  re- 
turns to  Constantinople  without  a  million — no  matter  how  gotten  —  half 
of  which  is  to  garnish  the  imperial  treasury.  Meanwhile,  his  Turkish 
estates  are  in  abeyance  or  else  confiscated  —  nothing  except  the  million 
can  possibly  redeem  them.  As  yet,  you  will  readily  believe  the  loan  is 
not  forth-coming.  He  has  applied  to  the  Rothschilds,  and  even  to  M.  Ben- 
azct  here  :  still,  no  capitalist  is  enterprising  enough  to  feel  quite  assured 
as  to  the  value  of  private  securities  in  Asia  Minor.  But  now  begins  to 
appear  the  genius  of  the  man.  Deserted  by  friends,  exiled  from  every 
thing,  he  flings  aside  the  mask,  and,  appeaHoff  no  longer  to  his  ovm  for- 
tune, he  steps  boldly  forth  and  appeals  to  tnat  of  every  heiress  he  en- 
counters. A  new  crusade,  is  it  not,  of  a  renegade  of  Islam  after  Chris- 
tian cash  ?  But,  although  he  has  not  yet  attamed  to  fortune,  his  strides 
toward  it  are  surprising ;  he  has  leaped  into  uniyersal  p6pularity.  The 
Countess  of  Cauchemar,  who  wields  the  divining-rod  of  the  influential 
circle  here,  has  sanctified  him  with  her  approbation ;  and,  truth  to  say, 
the  turbaned  dog  steps  into  his  new  character  as  if  he  had  never  known 
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another.  He  tells  Christian  lies  and  Pagan  truths  with  native-bom  ease ; 
be  plays  on  a  kind  of  gourd  with  ten  strings  and  a  hard  name,  and 
accompanies  its  titilladons  with  songs  which  be  is  pleased  to  call  ^Voices 
of  Perfume  *  —  a  species  of  mad-house  melodies  which,  being  very  novel, 
are,  of  course,  found  very  delightful.  Reserve  is  no  part  of  his  character : 
he  does  n^t  stickle  at  confessing  that  he  has  already  nine  wives ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  offered  as  vassals  to  the  prospective  heiress  —  an  immense 
complknent,  these  overtures  to  female  Christendom.  It  must  be  an  allur- 
ing prospect,  that  of  being  made  mistress  of  a  household  of  jealous  Cir- 
cassians, who,  according  to  his  portraiture,  equal  the  muses  in  numbers 
and  the  graces  in  appearance.' 

'  I  suppose  he  finds  the  objects  of  his  worship  rank  unbelievers.  Do 
any  put  faith  in  him  f ' 

'  They  do  indeed.  Imposture  has  a  strange  fascination.  He  is  run 
after  like  mad,  even  by  the  best  people :  belles  vie  with  each  other  in 
charming  him  with  all  their  charms ;  and  if  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
rinff  a  belle  of  such  metal  as  he  covets,  it  is  because  he  has  come  to  a 
poor  market.  There  are  many  Parisiennes  who  adore  him ;  soften  his 
title  of  aventurier  into  that  of  *  monsieur  qui  suit  lesfemmes^  and  ^ petit 
moTistre^  beside  an  hundred  others  which  affection  suggests ;  but^  poor 
creatures,  they  are  unfortunately  upon  the  same  errand  as  himself.  Be- 
side, most  fair  Franks  would  rather  preside  over  nine  male  than  nine 
female  slaves,  even  were  they  roses  of  Bajoukdere.' 

*  Success  to  the  East,  for  we  owe  it  much.  I  really  begin  to  think  this 
is  the  court  of  Quintessence.  Who  else  is  a  '  man  of  mark  ? '  for,  after 
all,  appearances  are  a  poor  criterion  of  the  real  state  of  distinctions. 
Who  is  that  Brutus-head  ? ' 

^Parhleu  ;  that  is,  Satan  en  hottes  vemis,  a  species  of  brave  brute  that 
abounds  just  now  in  these  sad  countries  of  sin  and  slaughter.  An  un- 
mitigated monster  is  the  Fire-Eatbr  :  to  use  his  own  description,  he  is 
a  *  duellist  by  profession,  a  major  by  title.'  Combativeness  is  the  *  ivory 
tablet'  on  whicji  his  whole  phrenology  is  written.  To-  accept  his  card, 
even  in  politeness,  is  as  dangerous  as  handling  hot  iron.  Eigad  1  you 
never  know  what  the  consequence  will  be.  He  actually  goes  through 
the  world  angling  far  duels :  unfortunately  for  humanity,  he  cannot  find 
his  fate  in  his  passion,  though  the  whole  armory  of  small-swords,  pis- 
tols, and  other  *  marking-irons,'  has  been  brought  to  bear  against  his 
existence.  The  hyena  has  actually  invented  a  new  mechanical  weapon 
for  the  process  of  *  repairing  honor,'  warranted  to  put  adversaries  on  a 
more  equal  footing  than  any  heretofore  known,  which  he  had  the  audacity 
to  propose  sending  to  the  World's  Fair.  To  the  honor  of  Austria,  it  was 
rejected ;  and  some  gentleman  in  the  civil  service  proposed  that,  in  com- 
pensation of  his  ingenuity,  an  Order  styled  Des  Chevaliers  D'Enfer 
should  be  established,  of  which  this  preux  chevalier  might  dispense  the 
cordons,^ 

*And  I  suppose  the  gentleman  in  the  civil  service  was,  in  his  turn, 
rewarded  with  a  cartel  from  the  Fire-Eater  ? ' 

*  Far  from  it :  a  bully  never  penetrates  a  jest.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Fire-Eater  so  exhausted  his  energies  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
*  delicate  compliment,'  that  he  could  not  summon  ferocity  to  fight  again, 
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for  full  three  months.  But  here  he  has  entirely  recuperated  his  pristine 
pluck.  By  dint  of  continuous  ill-luck  at  gambling,  (long  may  he  live  to 
«njoy  it !)  he  has  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  amiability  which  only  a  flayed  bear 
could  emulate.  Happily,  of  late  he  has  so  far  lost  caste  by  an  ugly, 
unexplained  trick  at  ecarte,  that  no  gentleman  feels  bound  to  accept  his 
bellicose  favors,  though  they  are  scattered  around  as  lavishly  as  the  dead 
leaves  in  autumn.' 

'  Well,  here,  I  fancy,  is  a  different  character ;  this  man  *  sighing  like  a 
furnace'  through  a  meerschaum-chimney.' 

'But  most  assuredly  he  is  not  sonnetting  'to  his  mistress's  eye-brow,' 
for  it  is  Herr  Gottenoen  Heidelberg  Jena  Von  Leipzig,  the  Prussian 
Professor  of  Omniscience ;  the  man  whose  'mind  has  been  through  a  grist- 
mill ;  erudite  in  all  nonsense,  and  shallow  in  brains  of  this  world,  like  half  of 
bis  book-born  countrymen.  Hunc  tu,  Romane^caveto — he  is  more  for- 
midable than  the  fire-eater.  The  difference  between  a  duellist  and  a  bore 
is,  that  the  one  dispatches  you  with  a  touch-and-go,  as  a  guillotine ; 
while  the  other  is  a  sworn  torturer,  who  binds  you  to  the  rack,  body  and 
soul.  No  matter  where— in  a  ball-room,  or,  I  do  believe,  in  heaven,  if 
he  could  get  there  —  Von  Leipzig  will  button  you  in  a  corner,  and  regu- 
larly proceed  to  bind  you  on  the  peine  forte  et  dure  with  a  night  mare  of 
metaphysics.  Oh  I  when  his  voice  once,  Lazarus-like,  comes  forth,  your 
peace  of  mind  may  sigh  farewell ;  no  diplomacy  can  effect  your  salva- 
tion. I  never  met  a  bore  who  could  even  hold  a  blue-light  to  him  for 
deadliness :  his  power  is  of  the  vampyre  order ;  by  some  inexplicable 
fascination  he  can  lull  you  into  a  distressful  apathy,  even  while  he  fastens 
his  suction  on  your  soul.  To  be  but  half  an  hour  alone  with  him  is  to 
comprehend  the  old  ballad, 

'  Man  is  but  a  vapor/ 

Just  look  at  him  now,  lumbering  along  jike  a  man  going  to  his  own 
funeral. 

'  But  who  is  the  mute  lady  on  his  arm  ? ' 

'  With  her  bonnet  trailing,  and  her  head  done  up  like  a  poulet  en 
papillotes  ?  Ha !  ha  I  that  is  another  intellectual  illustration  ;  another 
'stalking  oracle  of  awful  phrase,'  The  BaronneVon  Bludgeonbore.' 

'What,  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Blues?' 

'The  same.  I  suppose  you  met  her  in  Frankfort.  She  has  rented  a 
little  Tusculum  near  the  town  for  the  season ;  a  retreat  yclept  Arcadia, 
where  she  opens  a  bureau  d^esprit,  after  the  manner  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  gives  cestJuetic  teas  twice  a  week,  to  which  all  the  cognoscenti  are 
invited.  You  see  how  silent  she  is :  her  voice,  in  fact,  is  never  heard 
until  evoked  by  the  green-tea  nymph,  and  then  she  is  a  boryphSe,  The 
Baronne  aspires  to  eminence  absolute,  not  relative,  at  Baden,  you  must 
know.  In  a  rash  hour  I  once  accepted  an  invitation,  and  attended  —  for 
I  cannot  say  assisted  —  at  one  of  her  soirees.  It  seems  that  they  had 
need  of  an  audience :  you  know  that  a  company  of  sublimated  intellects 
is  sometimes  forced  to  adhibit  some  of  the  baser  sort,  like  alloy  in  coin, 
to  keep  from  dissolving  away  with  excess  of  refinement  Not  a  token 
of  recognition  from  any  of  them  to  any  thing  I  said,  although  I  com- 
plaisantly  strove  to  adapt  myself,  and  to  talk  as  much  like  a  fool  as  the 
rest    In  fact,  the  Baronne  once  hinted  something  about  causing  incon- 
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t^qwfmd  dittractions,  which  seemed  to  import  that  I  wss  to  participate 
with  mj  *aLn  alooe.  Well,  the  literary  lions  were  fed ;  I  resided  mjaeif 
to  absorbent  atUfntion.  Sach  sentiments  and  sentences  !  Such  subtle 
dijst]nctioa<(  of  their  myriad-minded  sekes  from  the  many-headed  outside ! 
Bach  witticisms !  strange  and  sombre  as  flashes  from  thunder-clouds ! 
'llieir  laugh  was  the  most  serious  part  of  all ;  it  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
d'^>late  shrieks  of  a  South- American  aviary.  Their  Mpn7  dn  corps  was 
affectation,  which  stalked  about  like  a  spectre,  scaring  away  every  thing 
^ood  or  beautifuL  The  very  pabulum  of  their  minds  was  book-mould. 
Their  every  idea  seemed  flicked  on  foolscap ;  thoughts  done  up  in  paper- 
scraps,  like  curls :  their  brains  were  like  Genoa  filagree,  imitations  of 
imitations ;  they  were  themselves  unreal  beings,  brought  together  in  an 
epicycle  of  feeble  reflection.  A  cloudy-looking  man  would  serve  up  some 
reduxuffk  sentiments  of  love  or  philosophy,  which,  it  was  evident,  had  been 
hashed  and  hashed  over  again,  to  be  reproduced  on  periodical  occasions. 
Another  pamphlet-minded  being  would  bring  up  some  unctuous  paradox, 
all  writhmg  with  ingenuity,  which  he  would  revolve  with  the  luscious 
gusto  of  a  Hottentot  rolling  a  rich  grub- worm  under  his  tongue:  and 
then  the  incomprehensible  rejoinders  and  replications ;  and  eke  the 
liaronne  at  the  piano  with  harmonious  hand  and  many  a  silky  sigh  —  as 
ugly  as  the  angel  above  a  church-door  —  singing  an  ariette  to  her  soul  —  a 
man  must  be  the  pink  of  chivalry  and  pearl  of  gallantry  to  believe  that 
hhe  has  a  soul  —  and  her  great  blue-boiled  eyes  gleaming  With  entusy- 
muHy  and  tea.  Then  the  soul-dissecting  critiques  of  the  '  would-be  wits 
and  can^t-be  gentlemen,'  who  discuss  petiis  operas  comiques  and  ffrand 
operas  lamentahles  as  you  might  expect  a  drummer  to  play  the  harp ; 
and  then  there  is  a  tall  and  tender  species  of  monster  who  '  piles  on ' 
the  poetics, '  thick  and  slab,'  like  a  mud-fresco,  with  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  and  with  such  a  bungling  grace  that  Job  himself  would  feel  incited 
to  choke  him.  Enough  of  boudoir  belles-lettrists,  who,  *bit  by  the 
dipsas,'  instead  of  striving  for  the  laurels  of  publication,  are  content  to 
repose  on  the  roses  of  coterie  criticism,  and  to  pour  forth  the  efflux  of 
their  souls  at  such  bos  bleu  reunions  as  this,  which,  in  turn,  award  to 
their  virgin  modesty  and  Virgilian  elegance  a  kind  of  double-refined- 
fourth-proof  fame ;  a  fame  like  the  order  of  the  garter,  roost  flattering 
because  most  select  I  listened  duly  and  dutifully  to  half-a-dozen  of 
these  garbled  farragoes  of  fudge ;  the  miscarriages  of  blas6  brains ;  pro- 
Hopopeias  of  ab<^urdity  :  they  were  execrable  enough,  but  more  deserving 
of  commiseration  than  malison.  Books  have  done  wonders  for  them ; 
taste,  nothing.  Just  to  see  them  turning  up  their  old  vellum-colored 
noses  at  the  dynasty  of  dames  and  dandies  of  the  Eursall,  which  stands 
*  between  the  wind  and  their  nobility,'  and  from  whose  h'ght  canons  they 
discopt  80  virulently  ;  and  to  hear  a  new  proselyte  of  their  club  recite  an 
ode  in  which  he  styles  their  literary  labyrinth  the  'abode  of  the  muses,' 
and  con<rratulates  the  Baronne  on  her  classical  proximity — just  twenty 
stadia  distant  —  to  the  Fountain  of  Hippocrene^  as  he  profanely  desig- 
nated this  Sangrado-Hall  1 

'At  last  I  felt  sick  of  imitating  Job.  I  was  in  the  clouds,  out  of  my 
element,  and  like  the  Emperor  Augustus,  I  aspired  to  descend.  A  fievre 
de  cheval  was  upon  me :  my  lungs  refused  any  longer  to  breathe  the 
affectation  of  their  air.    The  stream  of  their  discourse  had  been  gradu- 
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ally  widening  and  widening,  with  a  yawning  expansion,  until  at  length 
it  stagnated  into  a  dismal  lake,  over  which  a  laudanum  mist  seemed  to 
impend.  The  assthetk  tea  had  been  drunk  to  a  drought,  and  the  metal 
dew-point,  when  the  brain-atmosphere  deposits  its  most  ethereal  reveries, 
was  reached  :  the  Baronne  Von  Bludgeonbore  was  reclining  amid  her 
elegant  and  refined  sensibilities,  like  a  cat  in  crockery,  when  I  completely 
lacerated  her  delicate  notions  of  bienseance  by  rising  to  go.  The  truth 
is,  that  a  charming  Highland  hoyden,  who  had  been  ill-starred  enough 
to  accompany  me  thither,  had  nearly  contracted  a  strabismus  through 
her  despairing  efforts  to  keep  awake ;  and  we  mutually  released  each 
other  from  the  situations  in  which  we  had  so  long  remained,  like  Gua- 
timozln  and  his  minister,  each  on  his  own  coals.  We  left  them  to  their 
metempsychosis  of  dulness,  and  never  returned  to  the  scene  where  I  had 
outraged  the  first  principles  of  my  being.* 

*At  your  old  lunes — satirizing.  But,  good  diahle  boiteux,  who  is  the 
flabby  little  man,  following  like  an  ancient  divinity,  all  wrapped  in  a 
doud?' 

*  You  mean  that  spaniel-man,  freighted  with  a  pipe  and  shawl.  Did 
you  ever  see  a  man  emit  smoke  with  such  a  rushing  abandon  ?  That 's 
the  Baronne's  husband,  or  male  adjunct ;  for,  not  being  literary,  he  can- 
not live  on  the  same  platform.  He  is  as  vain,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
insouciant  of  his  wife  as  was  King  Candaules.  The  Baronne,  according 
to  him,  is  un  ange  de  savoir  et  un  diahle  d*esprit.  Poor  fellow  I  he 
solaces  himself  well  enough  with  his  mistress — his  pipe.  It's  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country,  you  know,  on  a  plus  de  fumee  que  de  roti  in  Ger- 
many. Every  body  smokes ;  every  thing  smokes.  Why,  this  very  spring 
is  introduced  all  the  way  from  the  reservoir  up-hill,  smoking  in  a  pipe. 
Why  then  should  the  beer-blooded  men  abstain  ?  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Baron  Von  Bludgeonbore  would  sooner  part  with  his  eye-tooth 
than  his  pipe. 

'  Do  you  see  that  group  of  men,  all  aloof  and  listless?  That's  the 
way  with  your  veteran  gamblers,  always  milk-and-watery  in  the  morning ; 
ascetics  by  day  and  Sybarites  by  night.  In  them  you  behold  a  Junto  of 
Jasons,  who  are  here,  like  the  Argonauts  of  old,  on  an  expedition  after 
the  Golden  Fleece  :  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  end  or  not 
in  being  fleeced  themselves.  As  you  value  your  appetite,  as  well  as  other 
tastes,  let  me  conjure  you  not  to  engage  in  play.  Look  now  at  that 
miserable  knot  of  conspirators,  as  they  appear  before  breakfast,  wrapped 
in  the  solitude  of  their  atrocious  mystery :  the  *  Secret  Ten '  of  Venice 
were  Samaritan  saints  in  aspect,  compared  with  them.  If  you  are  weary 
with  the  riant  side  of  life,  and  wish  to  view  its  blacker  features,  you 
have  only  to  come  to  the  Eursall  at  midnight,  and  to  watch  the  string  of 
smileless  souls  who  pour  forth  from  the  Saloon  of  Finance,  looking  as  if 
just  emerged  from  the  Cave  of  Trophonius.  Poor  devils!  they  have 
forgotten  how  to  take  pleasure  in  any  thing  else.  They  remind  me  of 
the  old  man  liberated  from  the  Bastille,  who  found  the  uncongenial  world 
without  so  unattractive  to  his  vacant  soul  that  he  sighed  again  for  incar- 
ceration. Baden,  by  the  design  of  nature  and  the  instrumentality  of  M. 
Benazet,  is  a  refined  Arcadia ;  but  to  the  perverted  vision  of  such  men 
as  these,  it  wears  only  the  soil  of  the  California  which  they  seek.' 
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0  FROSTY  A^e  I  how  chilliDg  unto  mine 

Thy  hoar  eye  seems ; 
Fleeting  are  now  the  homage  and  the  shrine ; 
Fleeting  the  clusters  of  the  glowing  vine ; 
Fleeting  the  fond  emotions,  once  divine, 

The  passions  and  the  dreams ; 
And  1  am  passing  to  thy  chilling  stage, 

O  frosty  Age  I 

Gone  into  shadow  are  Youth*s  morning  flights^ 

And  lost  the  wings ; 
Gone  are  Reality's  once  loved  delights : 

Now,  broken  strings 
Speak  to  the  heart  of  music  passed  away  ; 

Now,  Father  Time 
Darkens  in  shade  Life's  eyanescent  prime , 
Tells  to  the  Soul  of  life  beyond  decay ; 
Tells  to  the  Sense  the  frailty  of  its  clay ; 
And  I  am  passing  to  thy  chilling  stage, 

O  frosty  Age  I 

0  frostyAge !  along  my  path  of  years 

what  hope  appears  ? 
Shall  Manhood  yet  renew  its  golden  prime, 

Now  lost  to  time  ? 
Shall  the  Hereafter  still  old  treasures  bring 

That  here  take  wing? 
Eternity  the  feelings  yet  recall, 

Earth  takes  from  all  ? 
Tell  me,  for  I  am  passing  to  thy  stage, 

O  hoary  Age  I 

Say,  may  again,  without  their  mortal  part, 
The  joys  return  that  grew  within  my  heart; 
And  first  delights,  beyond  thy  bounds,  at  length 

Recall  their  strength ; 
And  yet  the  grain  that  under  summer-skies 
Clustered,  be  gathered  where  it  scattered  lies, 
Far  from  the  margin  of  thy  wintry  stage, 

O  cruel  Age  f 

Upon  the  pa^e 
Of  endless  Everlasting,  shall  disguise 
Cover  my  frailty  to  immortal  eyes, 

O  frosty  Aire  ? 
Are  Care,  Pride,  Envy,  Vanity,  and  Fear, 
Like  Love,  immortal  ?  or  do  these  dwell  here  ? 
And  Truth,  Hope,  Peace  —  congenial,  simple,  pure  • 
Reason,  Delight  —  shall  only  they  endure 
Beyond  the  limits  of  thy  chilling  stage, 

O  hoary  Age  f 
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OfrostyAgel  how  chilling  upon  mine 

Thy  hoar  glance  faUs, 
While  Youth's  vain  dreams  at  Passion's  broken  shrine 

My  heart  recalls  1 
Spare  me  awhile  the  terror  of  thy  glance ; 
Spare  me  —  oh,  not  to  vision  and  romance  — 
Spare  me  to  give  to  Reason  its  lost  sway ; 
To  Truth  the  fruits  that  Passion  stole  away ; 
Then  bear  me  freely  to  thy  chilling  stage, 

O  frosty  Age  I 


MY      OWN      STATEMENT. 

I  WAS  born  in  the  year  1803,  in  an  eastern  city.  I  state  this  because 
it  is  the  custom,  whenever  one  begins  a  sketch  in  the  auto-biographic  style, 
to  name  the  native  place,  whether  it  be  an  important  point  or  not  To 
me,  this  question  about  a  birth-place  is  a  matter  of  small  moment.  I 
should  have  reached  the  same  position  I  now  hold,  had  I  been  brought 
into  the  world  under  a  hedge.  An  error  of  civilization  will  always  invest 
a  man  with  honor,  whatever  may  be  his  character,  if  he  be  born  in  a 
palace.    I  scorn  such  a  feeling. 

My  parents  being  in  comfortable  circumstances,  I  received  a  good  edu- 
cation. We  lived  in  a  large,  old-fashioned  house,  near  what  is  now  the 
heart  of  the  city.  Long  since,  the  mansion  disappeared,  crushed  by  the 
march  of  commerce.  1  will  mention  here  as  a  curious  fact,  that  after  the 
death  of  my  parents,  and  before  the  old  house  was  demolished,  my 
brother  Tom,  a  silly,  reckless  fellow,  (as  you  will  see,)  wandered  about  it, 
and  even  obtained  the  key,  and  moped  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  deserted 
rooms,  particularly  his  mother's  chamber.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  moist- 
ure of  the  damp  walls,  oozing  through  the  ragged  paper,  and  the  wind 
from  the  broken  window-panes,  did  not  make  him  sick ;  but  I  suppose 
the  excitement  springing  from  the  sentimental  nonsense  rife  in  ill-regulated 
minds,  destroyed  the  ill  effects  of  the  musty  air. 

I  was  never  a  favorite  at  home,  even  when  a  boy.  My  mother,  to  be 
sure,  waf?  always  kind ;  but  she  loved  my  brother  Tom  and  my  sister 
Nancy  better,  a  great  deal  better  than  me.  My  father  was  a  strange  sort 
of  a  man,  and  talked  but  little.  He  never  liked  me.  My  brother  and 
sister  rather  avoided  me ;  and  Nancy,  especially,  never  gave  me  reason 
to  suppose  she  did  any  thing  but  fear  me.  I  do  not  know  the  reason  of 
this.  I  was  always  well-behaved ;  my  principles  were  of  the  first  order, 
and  are  to  this  day.  I  gave  her  a  great  deal  of  excellent  advice,  which 
she  never  followed.  Many  a  lesson,  too,  has  Tom  had  from  me,  concern- 
ing the  proper  course  to  succeed  in  the  world.  I  might  as  well  have 
advised  infants.  When  I  was  old  enough  to  see  that  I  was  not  liked,  I 
wisely  kept  away  from  them,  and  attended  to  my  own  affairs. 

Having  no  fondness  for  play,  I  have,  since  my  thirteenth  year,  engaged 
in  no  game  whatever ;  therefore,  in  my  boyhood  I  had  no  intimate  com- 
panions. Why  should  I  associate  with  boys  when  my  mind  was  far 
away  from  them  and  their  pursuits  ?     The  only  lad  I  had  any  particular 
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liking  for,  was  John  Solomons,  a  youth  of  Jewish  parentage ;  and  he 
cheated  me  out  of  ten  dollars  in  an  afifair  of  boyish  traffic.  I  respected 
his  adroitness,  but  the  loss  of  the  money  galled  me ;  and  from  that  time 
I  had  no  dealings  with  him.  I  was  the  more  grieved  in  this  matter,  as  I 
had  arranged,  as  I  supposed,  to  make  the  above  sum  out  of  him,  when, 
by  an  unlouked-for  and  masterly  stroke  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation, 
he  obtained  the  advantage  of  me. 

Wliile  very  young,  I  observed  the  advantage  which  wealth  gains.  I 
noticed  the  general  love  of  gold.  Foreigners,  particularly  Englishmen, 
say  it  is  the  peculiar  vice  of  this  country.  It  is  false.  It  is  peculiar  to 
no  country ;  and  during  my  visit  to  England,  whither  I  went  on  import- 
ant financial  business,  I  found  that,  in  that  land,  it  was  a  passion  which 
absorbed  all  the  rest ;  it  was  even  stron^r  there  than  the  idolatry  of 
rank,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  The  burly  islanders  have  one  great 
gift  which  quite  charmed  me  —  the  art  of  keeping  money  after  they  get 
iL  In  this  they  are  greatly  in  advance  of  us,  for  I  consider  our  grand 
national  fault  to  be  an  inability  to  hoard  money,  which  is  very  psunful  to 
an  enlarged  mind.  I  say  that  I  discovered  early  the  great  point  to  be 
gained  in  this  world,  and  since  that  time  I  have  devoted  myself  to  the 
acquif^ition  of  wealth.  I  have  always  been  strictly  honest,  but  also 
strictly  economical  I  think  a  man  has  a  right  to  his  own :  and  if  I  do 
not  choose  to  throw  away  my  thousands  to  colleges  or  charitable  institu- 
tions, in  what  am  I  to  be  blamed  ?  What  I  have  made  I  will  keep. 
Let  each  man  take  care  of  himself. 

When  my  mother  died,  I  was  about  twenty-nine  years  of  age ;  mj 
brother  Tom  was  twenty,  and  my  sister  Nancy  seventeen.  After  this 
event,  Nancy  was  much  broken  down  :  Tom  was  as  bad  a&  any  woman 
I  ever  saw,  while  my  father  seemed  to  fail  from  that  hour.  Back-biters 
in  the  mercantile  world  have  accused  me  of  being  heartless.  They  do 
not  know  me ;  for  I  am  sure  I  was  very  sorry  when  my  mother  died,  and 
when  she  blessed  each  of  us  before  she  departed,  I  wept  But  why  was 
it,  that  while  Tom  and  Nancy  grasped  her  hands  and  caught  the  unspeak- 
able love  of  her  dying-look,  while  my  father  knelt  by  her  side,  gazing  in 
dry-eyed  agony  at  her  features,  which  the  hand  of  death  had  already 
touched ;  why  was  it  that  I  stood  in  comparative  calmness  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed  ?  Some  may  say  I  wanted  feeling ;  some  may  cant  about 
heartlessness ;  but  I  say  it  was  because  I  had  been  treated  coldly  by  the 
family,  and  had  gradually  been  induced  to  regard  myself  as  a  stranger 
at  home.  Did  I  not  know  that  I  was  as  capable  of  loving  my  mother 
as  Tom,  (who,  by-the-bye,  could  never  lay  up  a  cent  in  the  world,)  could 
I  have  been  allowed?  Then  what  use  is  thei^e  in  all  this  humbug 
about  feeling  ?  Perhaps  the  reason  of  Tom^s  greatness  in  my  mother's 
eyes  lay  in  the  fact  of  his  being  a  handsome  fellow,  for  that  aort  of  thing 
always  takes  with  women.  And  I  — to  speak  plainly — I  was  ugly.  I  am 
said  to  have  a  strange  cast  in  my  eye,  which  gives  me  a  disagreeable 
expression.  An  enemy  of  mine  has  called  it  a  stony,  wicked  look,  as 
though  I  could  help  it  if  it  were  so.  I  am  thin  in  person,  and  in  early 
youth  was  afflicted  with  dyspepsia,  which  imparted  to  my  haggard  fear 
tures  a  yellow  tinge.  Therefore,  to  fools  and  silly  girls  my  form  and 
features  might  have  been  unpleasing;  but  what  of  that?    I  thank 
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Heaven  I  am  not  a  haDckome  man.     The  gift  of  beauty  might  have 
been  a  curse  to  me. 

The  house  was  lonely  after  my  mother's  death.  My  father  walked 
gloomily  about  the  rooms  and  in  the  garden,  or  passed  hours  in  looking 
at  the  portrait  of  his  wife  whieh  hung  in  the  parlor.  He  left  his  business 
fom^me  months  entirely  to  me,  and  remained  at  home.  He  muttered 
a  great  deal  to  himself,  and  sat  for  long  periods  with  Nancy's  hand 
pressed  in  his.  Once,  when  I  was  about  to  enter  the  sittiug-rooro,  I  heard 
him  say  :  '  My  wife,  my  dear,  dear  wife  !  —  come  to  me  again ! '  or  words 
of  a  similar  purport ;  and  on  entering  the  room,  I  saw  tears  rolling  down 
his  cheeks.  Sometimes  I  found  him  reading  the  Bible;  sometimes 
Nancy  would  read  to  biro,  sometimes  Tom.  I  never  did,  for  he  never 
asked  me  to  do  so  :  but  I  regretted  that  a  man  of  his  age  could  not  bear 
up  with  more  fortitude  under  affliction.  When  he  again  appeared  at 
^e  office,  his  step  was  slow,  and  his  eye,  once  so  dear  and  searching,  had 
a  dreamy  look,  which  denoted  his  thoughts  were  far  away.  Gradually 
I  became  the  principal  man  in  the  business,  aud  soon  all  was  given  up  to 
me.  My  father  now  failed  rapidly.  He  gave  away  handsome  sums  of 
money  to  divers  charities,  which  vexed  me ;  for  what  right  had  an  old 
man,  broken  down  by  trouble,  to  throw  away  the  property  which  would 
otherwise  descend  to  his  children,  merely  to  ease  his  heart  ?  I  remon- 
strated with  him.     He  gave  roe  a  cold  smile. 

*  Joshua,'  said  he,  'charity  is  a  thing  you  know  nothing  about  Per- 
mit me,  while  yet  I  live,  to  do  some  little  good  with  my  surplus  funds. 
Fear  not  for  yourself  for  I  know  you  well  enough  to  say,  that  you  will 
never  want  for  money.' 

I  had,  indeed,  no  hopes  of  aid  from  Tom ;  still  I  thought  it  tnj  duty 
to  mention  this  matter  to  him,  and  beg  his  influence  to  induce  my  father 
to  desist  from  this  course.    Tom  also  smiled  at  me. 

'  Do  you  think,'  said  he, '  that  for  any  such  reasons  as  you  urge,  I 
would  prevent  father  from  enjoying,  in  any  way,  the  decline  of  his  life  t 
You  ought  to  have  known  me  better.' 

I  ought,  certainly :  he  was  right  there. 

'  Poor  father  I '  continued  he ;  *  he  will  not  be  here  long.  Do  you  not 
notice  how  rapidly  he  fails  ? ' 

'  I  do  indeed,  Tom,'  answered  I :  '  he  should  n't  mope  so.' 

'  Mope  I '  cried  he.    '  Joshua,  you  are  as  cold-blooded  as  a  fish  I ' 

He  was  evidently  in  a  rage,  and  so  I  parted  from  him. 

Tom  was  right,  though,  about  the  health  of  my  father.  One  bright 
summer  evening,  three  years  after  mother  died,  the  old  man,  who  had 
been  ailing  for  some  weeks,  and  had  been  for  a* few  days  confined  to  his 
bed,  passed  away  from  us.  It  was  a  melancholy  event;  but  it  seems  in 
the  course  of  nature  for  parents  to  go  before  their  children,  and  1  soon 
reconciled  myself  to  this  dispensation.  Necessary  preliminaries  being 
arranged,  I  was  appointed  to  settle  the  estaCe.  The  budness  left  by  my 
father  had  been  under  my  sole  direction  so  long  that  I  considered  it  as 
a  matter  of  my  own.  1  regarded  it  as  my  private  property.  To  be  sure, 
some  mention  was  made  by  meddling  relatives  about  giving  Tom  a 
share  in  it.  But  I  immediately  came  forward  and  liberally  offered  to 
^ve  up  the  entire  business  to  him,  while  I  established  myself  elsewhere, 
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Btatintr  that  I  was  determined  to  uet  my  living  alone,  or  not  at  all.  After 
this,  Tom  cheerfully  abandoned  the  thing,  and  said  no  more  about  it 

My  father  left  a  will,  dated  some  years  back,  by  which  he  divided  Iub 
property  equally  between  us.  This  property  consisted  of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  which  was  five  thousand  dollars  for  each  of  us.  But  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  in  private  business  at  different  periods  abouUHen 
thousand  dollars,  which  was  well  invested.  This  additional  sum  to  be 
received  from  the  estate  would  fall  into  my  hands  in  good  season,  for  it 
exactly  made  up  an  amount  necessary  for  a  beautiful  operation  in  whidi 
I  intended  to  engage. 

A  day  or  two  after  my  father's  death,  I  found  in  his  desk  the  foHowing 
note  addressed  to  me : 

'  My  Dear  Bot  :  Feeline^  that  I  have  not  long  to  live,  I  haye  collected  sofSdeni 
streiijgth  to  write  this,  my  dying-request,  to  vou. 

'  Five  years  since,  when  mv  will  was  made,  I  was  in  possession  of  a  handaome  pro- 
perty, but  now  I  shall  scarcely  leave  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  This,  my  son,  is  but  a 
small  matter  with  three,  but  will  afford  an  ample  income  for  your  sister  Nancy.  Tom 
and  you  can  support  yourselves.  I  have  no  fear  on  that  point,  and  therefore  I  would 
prefer  that  your  sister  should  have  what  little  I  may  leave.  But  I  wish  to  be  jost,  and 
so  desire  you  to  mention  this  matter  to  Tom,  and  trust  you  will  both  agree  to  settle  the 
whole  amount  which  I  leave  upon  her. 

'  For  obvious  reasons,  I  take  this  mode  of  informing  you  of  my  wishes,  and  shall  rest 
in  my  grave  believing  that  my  sons  will  cheerfully  comply  wim  the  last  wish  of  their 
father.' 

This  was  a  strange  letter.  Not  satisfied  with  giving  away  much  of 
the  property  before  his  death,  my  father  wi$^hed  Tom  and  me  to  throw 
away  the  balance  of  our  shares  now ;  and  I  was  the  person  selected  to 
induce  poor  Tom  to  sign  away  his  rights.  I  felt  hurt,  for  it  did  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  quite  the  tbing.  It  was  not  what  I  expected  from  so  honor- 
able a  man  as  my  father.  We  were  to  give  up  to  Nancy.  Why! 
Probably  because  she  chanced  to  be  a  girl.  Could  we  help  that?  Of 
course  not;  it  was  her  misfortune.  Beside,  she  was  young  and  very 
pretty ;  there  was  no  doubt  that  some  time  some  body  would  marry  her. 
Even  if  no  gentleman  proposed  to  her,  she  could,  by  a  little  management, 
throw  herself  iu  the  way  of  some  rich  old  widower,  and  then  the  affair 
would  soon  be  settled.  I  thought  a  long  time  over  this  matter.  I  slept 
uneasily  the  night  succeeding  my  first  perusal  of  it  I  read  it  over  a 
number  of  times,  and  tried  to  put  some  other  construction  upon  it  I 
was  anxious,  as  I  have  been  in  all  instances,  to  pursue  the  proper  course, 
and  I  finally  decided,  as  I  thought,  honestly.  In  fact,  I  determined  to 
destroy  tbe  letter.  Now  I  did  this,  principally,  from  regard  for  Tom  and 
Nancy,  and  not  from  any  selfish  motive  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  I  knew 
Tom  would  accede  to  my  father's  request  the  moment  he  heard  it; 
thereby,  from  a  sentiment  of  false  generosity,  cheating  himself  out  of 
five  thousand  dollars.  In  the  second  place,  the  whole  amount  was  too 
much  money  to  be  given  to  a  girl ;  the  possession  of  such  a  sum  would 
fill  Nancy  with  vanity;  perhaps  plant  a  certain  independence  in  her 
character  which  might  be  disagreeable.  These  unhappy  results  I  could 
prevent  by  keeping  the  letter  a  secret  In  the  third  place  —  and  I  really 
do  not  think  that  this  last  consideration  exerted  so  large  an  influence 
upon  my  mind  as  those  just  mentioned  —  if^ith  my  share  of  the  property, 
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I  should  be  able  to  enter  into  the  speculation  before  alluded  to.  Satisfied, 
then,  that  I  was  right,  I  burnt  my  father^s  letter. 

To  divide  the  property,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  sell  the  house,  and 
told  them  so.  They  begged  me  to  postpone  the  sale.  Nancy  cried  bit- 
terly, and  Tom  said  he  could  not  give  up  the  place  where  he  had  been 
born,  and  where  he  had  lived  so  long,  until  it  was  absolutely  necessary. 
Buf  it  was  a  matter  of  business,  and  I  was  inexorable.  They  gave  in  at 
last  Sister  Nancy  went  into  the  country  while  the  new  owner  razed  the 
house,  but  Tom  remained  in  town,  as  sullen  as  a  bear.  He  hardly  spoke 
to  me  for  weeks — to  me,  who  was  doing  every  thing  I  could  for  his 
advantage ! 

One  evening,  after  tea,  a  day  or  two  subsequent  to  the  division  of  the 
estate,  Tom  called  Nancy  to  him,  and  handing  her  a  package  of  docu- 
ments, said  :  *  There,  Nancy,  dear ;  take  these  certificates  of  stock  for  five 
thousand  dollars  or  thereabouts,  which  brother  Joshua  handed  me  to-day, 
for  my  share  of  the  estate.  I  have  had  them  all  transferred  to  you,  and 
this  amount  with  yours  will,  I  trust,  always  enable  you  to  live  comfort- 
ably.' 

*  O  Tom ! '  cried  Nancy,  a  tear  or  two  rolling  down  her  cheeks ; 
*  I  cannot  accept ' 

*  Hush,  Nancy,'  replied  Tom,  smiling ;  '  you  know  nothing  about  these 
things.  I  insist,  and  you  must  even  sUbmit  You  know  I  get  a  good 
salary,  and  have  plenty  of  money  for  all  my  wants ;  and  I  feel  so  happy 
in  doing  this,  that  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  to  make  toe 
slightest  motion  of  refusing ;  beside,  I  really  think,  from  a  hint  or  two 
of  father's,  that  he  in  some  sort  expected  me  to  do  this.' 

So  Nancy  sat  down,  laughing  through  her  tears,  saying :  '  Bless  you, 
Tom  ;  you  were  always  so  good  and  kind  I  I'll  do  any  thing  you  wish, 
and  keep  this  money  in  trust  for  you,  you  know,  against  a  rainy  day.' 

Tiit-y  did  not  notice  me  all  this  time,  but  appeared  perfectly  happy 
with  each  other.  Quite  a  stranger  to  the  family,  as  usual,  they  made  of 
Joshua !  I  experienced  a  strange  sensation  during  the  progress  of  their 
conversation,  and  do  n^t  know  to  what  to  attribute  it  I  believe  I  blushed. 
At  any  rate,  I  snatched  up  my  hat  and  led  the  house,  and  passed  the 
evening  in  walking  about  the  city.  I  had  been  a  great  deal  confined  to 
the  office  for  a  week  before,  and  was  probably  nervous.  I  did  not  sleep 
quietly  that  night,  and  in  my  dreams  my  father  visited  me,  and  bent  over 
me  with  a  sorrowful  face.  However,  in  a  few  days  I  recovered  the  tone 
of  my  mind,  and  was  as  well  in  body  and  spirits  as  my  dyspepsia  ever 
allowed  me  to  be  at  that  period. 

Time  passed  on.  I  was  thirty-five  years  of  age.  It  was  proper  I 
should  marry.  Moreover,  I  had  seen  a  young  lady  who  pleased  me.  I 
did  not  fall  in  love,  for  I  never  fell  into  any  thing ;  but  I  fancied  the  girl, 
and  was  content  to  risk  with  her  that  portion  of  my  happiness  which 
might  be  dependent  upon  a  woman.  Her  father  was  rich,  of  course,  or 
I  should  not  have  looked  at  her  twice.  He  was  a  merchant  with  whom 
I  had  dealings,  and  I  purposely  came  in  contact  with  him  so  often  in  a 
business  way  that  he  invited  me  to  his  house.  I  dined  with  him. 
Although  Sarah  was  polite,  she  did  not  seem  to  be  pleased  with  me. 
After  this,  I  went  frequently  to  the  house,  and  at  different  times  solicited 
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her  company  to  places  of  public  resort,  but  these  invitations  she  never 
accepted.  She  was  indifferent,  certainly,  but  I  entertained  so  good  an 
opinion  of  myself,  that  I  thought  I  could  win  a  queen  if  I  chose.  My 
liking  for  her  increased  the  more  I  was  in  her  society.  Had  my  nature 
been  ardent,  I  should  have  been  deeply  in  love,  but  I  never  allowed  my 
passions  to  get  the  better  of  my  reason. 

My  business  increased,  and  I  was  already  worth  a  handsome  pfX)perty. 
My  position  in  the  world  made  me  almost  sure  of  success.  Every  thing 
prospered  with  me,  and  at  every  turn  I  made  money.  The  time  was 
come  when  I  thought  it  proper  to  bring  affairs  with  Miss  Sarah  to  a 
happy  termination.  Of  her  father  I  was  sure.  Devoted  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  money  himself,  he  saw  that  I  was  one  created  to  be  rich.  I 
mentioned  my  intentions  to  him  only  to  receive  his  assent  Clasping  me 
joyfully  by  the  hand,  he  told  me  to  consider  the  matter  as  settled ;  so 
from  his  counting-room  I  proceeded  to  his  house  to  propose  to  Miss  Sarah 
immediately.  I  asked  the  servant  if  she  were  at  home.  The  man  ap- 
peared embarrassed,  and  stammered  'Yes.'  Feeling  I  had  a  right  now 
to  enter  the  house,  I  walked  into  the  parlor,  where  there  was  rather  an 
odd  performance  in  progress.  Seated  on  a  couch,  with  a  happy,  beaming 
face,  was  Sarah,  while  over  her  was  bending  a  gentleman  kissing  her  fair 
hand  as  I  entered.  They  both  started  and  blushed  as  they  beheld  me. 
The  gentleman  was  my  brother  Tom ! 

*  Why,  Joshua,'  said  he,  with  the  old,  good-humored  smile  upon  his 
countenance, '  I  was  not  aware  that  you  neglected  business  so  early  in  the 
day  to  call  on  the  ladies.' 

.  '  Sometimes,  Tom,'  answered  I,  coldly,  *  such  things  come  in  the  way 
of  business.' 

'  Is  it  me,  then,  whom  you  wish  to  see  ?^  said  Sarah,  with  symptoms  of 
agitation. 

*  It  is  indeed,  Miss,'  replied  I ;  '  and  as  it  is  about  a  matter  exclusively 
our  own,  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  request  brother  Tom  to  leave  us,  not- 
withstanding the  pleasant  time  he  seemed  to  be  having  of  it  when  I  so 
unexpectedly  broke  in  upon  you.' 

An  angry  flush  lighted  up  Tom^s  face,  and  an  indignant  glance  came 
even  from  Sarah's  beautiful  eyes. 

*  Nay,'  said  I,  *  I  meant  no  harm,  Tom  ;  but  go  now,  to  oblige  me^ 

*•  Oh,  certainly,' said  he,  gaily,  as  he  departed.  *  Gk>od-moming,  Sarah ; 
we'll  meet  again  to-night' 

Both  suspected  my  object,  but  what  cared  I  f  The  affair  was  a  novel 
and  exciting  one  to  me,  and  I  was  anxious  to  be  well  out  of  it 

'Miss  Sarah,'  said  I,  pointedly,  'you  have  no  doubt  observed  the 
nature  of  my  feelings  toward  you.' 

*  On  the  contrary,'  answered  the  sarcastic  girl,  *  I  did  n't  know  you 
had  any  extraordinary  feeling  toward  any  one ;  and  I  certainly  never 
troubled  myself  about  you  at  all.' 

'  Then  believe  me  when  I  say  I  love  you ;  and  I  am  come  this  morning 
to  offer  you  my  hand,  my  heart,  and  my — my ^ 

*  Your  fortune,  no  doubt,'  said  she :  *  is  that  what  you  intend  to  say  % ' 

*  Yes,'  replied  I,  determined  not  to  be  moved  by  her  taunts.    '  loffiar 
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you  all.    I  am  rich.    I  shall  be  richer.    Your  father  consents,  and  I  am 
here  to  get  your  answer.' 

'  Then,  Sir,'  said  she,  in  a  pet,  *  pardon  me  if  I  refuse  the  honor  you 
offer.' 

'  Refuse  me ! '  exclaimed  I,  with  a  faint  feeling  about  the  heart ;  '  and 
why,  pray  ? ' 

*  Simply  because  I  cannot  marry  you.' 

'  Perhaps,'  said  I,  *  my  brother  Tom  has  been  before  me ;  that  I  Am 
too  late?' 

'  I  will  be  plain  with  you,'  said  she ;  *  he  ?uu :  this  morning  I  pledged 
myself  to  marry  him.' 

Had  Tom  been  present,  I  think  I  could  have  stabbed  him.  But  dis- 
guising my  feelings,  I  bade  her  good-morning,  and  left,  with  a  plan  of 
my  own  in  my  mind.  Her  father  was  a  man  of  violenl  temper,  and 
there  was  no  mother,  luckily,  to  intercede  for  her,  so  I  knew  she  must 
submit  in  time.  From  the  house  I  went  to  the  store  of  her  father,  and 
told  him  I  had  been  refused.  While  the  counting-room  shook  with  his 
oaths,  he  told  me  to  rest  satisfied  that  ^rah  should  be  my  wife,  and 
Bwore  that  he  would  break  down  her  spirit  I  went  back  to  my  business 
satisfied. 

.  That  night  brother  Tom  did  not  see  the  young  lady  according  to  their 
agreement,  for  her  stubborn  father  locked  her  m  her  chamber.  Tom 
requested  an  interview  with  him,  and  told  him  he  wished  to  marry  Sarah, 
but  was  heartily  cursed,  and  ordered  out  of  the  house.  Afterward  Tom 
called  upon  me.  He  was  very  abusive,  and  demanded  that  I  should 
resign  all  claim  to  the  girl.  I  lost  my  temper,  for  by  this  time  I  hated 
him  a  little,  and  told  him  he  was  a  fool.  Then  Nancy  came  with  her 
pretty  face  pale  with  sorrow,  grieving  for  the  brother  she  loved  so  well. 
She  begged  me  not  to  destroy  the  happiness  of  Tom  and  Sarah,  but 
rather  to  use  my  influence  with  the  father  and  obtain  his  consent  for  their 
marriage.  I  told  her  that  she  was  a  silly  girl ;  that  I  did  not  believe  in 
womau^s  love  which  she  prated  about ;  that  Sarah  would  in  time  love 
rae  a  great  deal  better  than  she  now  did  Tom  ;  that  it  would  be  wicked 
for  her  to  lose  a  rich  husband,  and  marry  one  who  had  nothing  but  his 
sahiry  to  depend  on,  for  a  childish  whim ;  that  I  was  no  Bluebeard,  formed 
to  make  wives  miserable  and  then  murder  them,  as  some  of  my  relatives 
appeared  to  think.  Then  Nancy,  too,  departed,  and  troubled  me  no  more 
about  the  matter. 

Sarah  was  forced  to  consent.  Indeed,  nothing  could  withstand  the 
terrible  rage  of  her  father.  When  pressed  to  appoint  the  day  for  our 
marriage,  she  was  sullen,  and  named  one  so  distant  that  I  knew  she  was 
trifling  with  me  ;  but  her  father  came  to  my  assistaoce,  and  the  following 
Saturday  was  filed  upon.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  a  wicked  conspiracy 
was  even  then  on  foot  to  deceive  us  all.  Luckily  I  discovered  it  As 
I  left  Sarah^s  residence,  the  day  before  the  one  chosen  for  the  marriage,  I 
detectiHl  Tom  skulking  about  the  door.  Unabashed,  the  scoundrel  looked 
me  boldly  in  the  face;  yes,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  meditating 
a  deadly  blow  at  my  happiness.  With  certain  misgivings  in  my  heart,  I 
passed  on.    Remembering  that  the  man-servant  bad  presented  a  very 
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guilty-looking  face  to  me  at  our  last  encounter,  I  began  to  feel  uncom- 
fortable, and  in  a  few  minutes  turned  back. 

*  Now,  my  man,'  said  I,  as  the  fellow  opened  the  door,  *  tell  me  the 
truth  at  once.  What  has  my  brother  given  you  to  aid  him  in  this  wicked 
scheme  ? ' 

*  Twenty  dollars,'  said  he,  trembling.  *  Sure,  Sir,  I  was  poor,  and  the 
temptation  was  too  great  for  me ;  but  do  n't  inform  on  me,  I  beg  you,  Sir.' 

^Listen  to  me,'  said  I:  Hurn  against  them,  and  when  I  am  married, 
you  shall  have  forty  dollars.  If  you  don't  do  so,  you'll  r^ret  it  until 
the  day  of  your  death.' 

*I'll  do  any  thing  you  wish.  Sir.' 

*  Then,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  this  plot  ? ' 

*  Your  brother  and  Miss  Sarah  are  to  run  away  this  afternoon.  I  have 
promised  to  get  her  out  of  the  house,  but  upon  my  word,  Sir,  I  do  not 
know  to  what  place  they  intend  going.' 

*Then,'  said  T,  *I  shall  trouble  you  to  go  to  your  master's  store  with 
me  now,  so  that  I  can  give  him  this  information.  By  this,  I  can  make 
sure  of  you  in  the  mean  time.' 

The  man  obeyed  me.  When  Sarah's  father  heard  our  story,  he  flew 
into  a  most  violent  passion.  I  was  ashamed  of  him ;  especially  on  the 
way  to  his  house,  whither  he  immediately  proceeded,  followed  by  the 
servant  and  me.  He  accomplished  the  distance  in  a  kind  of  excited  trot, 
talking  aloud  to  himself,  cursing  his  daughter  and  my  brother  Tom, 
occasionally  shaking  his  fist  at  the  servant  behind  him,  until  those  whom 
he  encountered  must  have  regarded  him  as  drunk  or  crazy.' 

We  reached  the  house  in  proper  season ;  for  Tom,  who  had  observed 
the  man  leave  with  me,  immediately  fearing  betrayal,  had  managed  to 
bring  affairs  to  a  crisis,  and  was  handing  Miss  Sarah  into  a  carriage  as 
we  turned  the  corner.  In  a  moment  the  lady  was  dragged  into  the 
house,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  party.  She  (I  really  pitied  her,  she 
looked  so  pale  and  frightened)  dropped,  nearly  fainting,  upon  a  chair, 
while  her  father  stood  over  her,  mumbling  in  rage,  clutching  one  eorner 
of  his  coat  with  his  trembling  hand,  and  striving  to  regain  his  power  of 
speech.  Tom  stood  waiting  to  see  what  turn  affairs  would  take,  and  the 
servant,  terrified  at  the  horrid  look  on  his  master's  face,  fled  from  the 
room.  It  was  a  dreadful  scene ;  and  had  not  the  old  gentleman  been 
wealthy,  and  Sarah  his  sole  heiress,  I,  too,  should  have  departed,  resign- 
ing all  claims  to  her  hand. 

Finally  speech  came  to  him.  It  shook  with  mighty  oaths,  sometimes 
ascending  to  a  shrill  scream,  and  suddenly  dropping  to  a  hoarse,  guttural 
sound,  almost  unintelligible.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  report 
his  words  here,  but  the  last  sentence  of  his  harangue  has  never  left  my 
mind. 

*  If  you  do  not,  to-morrow,  marry  this  man,'  (pointing  to  me,)  *  I  will 
kneel  and  pray  that  power  may  be  given  me  to  curse  you  as  never  be- 
fore father  cursed  a  child.  I  will  curse  you — hear  me — curse,  curse, 
curse  you,  hourly,  daily,  always,  until  you  end  your  miserable  life  in  a 
gutter  !  There  shall  be  no  peace  for  you  on  this  earth,  for  every  where 
my  curse  shall  howl  in  your  ears  1 ' 
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The  girl  rose  and  cast  a  long,  despairing  look  at  Tom,  and  said :  'Then 
may  God  forgive  you,  father,  and  help  me  I     I  will  obey  you.' 

^  Tom,'  added  she,  reaching  out  her  hand  to  him,  but  before  be  could 
catch  it,  she  fell  swooning  to  the  tloor. 

*  See,'  said  I  to  Tom ; .'  see  the  result  of  your  meddling  in  my  affair.' 

But  he  only  shook  his  head  vaguely,  and  staggered  from  the  room :  he 
must  have  been  quite  broken  up  by  the  misery  he  had  caused ;  but  his 
interference  was  of  no  advantage  to  him,  for  Sarah  and  I  were  married 
the  next  day.  • 

I  entertained  no  doubt  that  all  would  now  go  smoothly.  My  wife 
accompanied  me  to  the  home  I  had  furnished  for  her  —  a  home  to  which 
had  been  brought  every  thing  calculated  to  make  a  woman  happy. 
During  the  first  week  she  seemed  to  be  in.  a  dream — cold,  pale,  and 
resigned.  Then  she  recovered  a  little,  and  took  frequent  rides  about  the 
country.  She  was  restless,  and  talked  much  in  her  sleep,  and  sometimes 
even  screamed  while  dreaming,  so  that  once  or  twice  I  was  greatly 
alarmed.  I  was  pained  to  notice,  too,  that  the  color  never  returned  to 
her  cheek,  nor  the  old  light  to  her  eyes.  I  found  at  last  that  she  had 
rebolved  to  be  unhappy.  Nothing  1  could  do  would  bring  a  smile  to  her 
face,  and  sometimes  she  was  wicked  enough  to  shudder  when  I  came 
into  her  presence.  When  her  father  visited  us — an  event  seldom  occur- 
ring—  she  treated  him  with  cold  respect,  and  I  think  she  was  so  unfilial 
as  to  dislike  even  him.  In  truth,  I  did  not  lead  a  very  happy  life,  and 
it  was  only  the  hopes  of  the  large  property  which  would  belong  to  her, 
that  induced  me  to  bear  with  her  whims  and  humors. 

For  some  time  I  had  not  seen  Tom.  No  doubt,  feeling  that  he  had 
grossly  abused  me,  he  purposely  kept  from  my  path.  About  six  months 
after  my  marriage,  however,  I  met  him  one  day  in  the  street  intoxicated, 
and  of  course  took  no  notice  of  him  :  he  seemed  to  recognize  me,  and 
paused  to  give  me  an  impudent,  drunken  stare,  as  I  passed.  Upon  in- 
quiry, I  learned  that  his  habits  were  very  bad ;  that  his  employers,  aston- 
ished at  the  sudden  change  in  his  behavior,  had  borne  with  his  irregular- 
ities, and  remonstrated  with  him,  without  inducing  him  to  change  for  the 
better ;  and  that,  at  last,  he  had  been  discharged  from  his  situation,  and 
wjis  then  residing  with  sister  Nancy,  who,  when  he  was  prostrated  by 
excess,  took  care  of  him.  Once,  when  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  he 
called  at  my  house,  and  demanded  an  interview  with  my  wife.  She  very 
))r«)peily  refused  to  see  him,  but  was  so  excited  by  the  event,  that  I  was 
driven  to  call  in  a  physician. 

We  had  been  married  a  year  when  my  son  was  born.  A  thrill  im- 
mensely different  from  any  thing  I  had  ever  before  experienced  permeated 
my  whole  being  when  I  found  I  was  a  father.  I  had  never  loved  child- 
ren, but  the  possession  of  this  one  filled  me  with  a  strange  joy.  Scarcely 
was  the  child  a  week  old  when  my  father-in-law  died  from  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy.  Ue  left  by  will  hiii  whole  property — a  fortune — to  his  daughter, 
^ly  object  now  was,  knowing  how  unfit  Sarah  was  to  take  charge  of 
money,  to  obtain  possession  of  it.  For  this  end,  I  formed  and  rejected 
many  plans  for  working  upon  my  wife's  mind,  to  induce  her  to  resign 
her  claini8.     Hut  there  was  no  necessity  for  it,  for  my  usual  good-fortune 
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attended  roe  even  here.     One  day  she  sent  for  me,  and  commenced,  in 
the  usual  cold,  blunt  style  which  characterized  her  intercourse  with  me : 

*  You  married  me  for  my  money.' 

I  interrupted  her  with  a  deprecating  shake  of  the  head. 

*  Do  n't  lie  to  roe,'  said  she ;  *  I  know  you  too  well.  You  made  a 
stepping-stone  of  broken  hearts,  to  grasp  with  your  avaricious  hand  at  my 
fortune.  My  father  is  gone,  and  the  money  is  mine.  You  have  been 
devising  schemes  to  get  it  from  me  —  have  you  not  ? ' 

*  No,  upon  my  honor !'  replied  I;  for  she  was  getting  excited,  and  I 
prevaricated  a  little  to  save  her  unnecessary  pain. 

*  Pshaw  ! '  sneered  she ;  *  deceiving  always  I  But  no  matter.  You 
know  I  hate  you ;  you  fear  that  I  will,  in  some  way,  deprive  you  of  that 
for  which  you  have  damned  yourself :  you  fear  that  now,  perhaps,  1  am 
about  to  give  to  works  of  charity  this  money  which  has  ruined  me.' 

*  You  surely  do  n't  intend,  Madam/  exclaimed  I,  terrified,  *  to  toss 
away  this  valuable  property  in  any  such  way !  People  might  think  you 
insane,  and  perhaps  confinement  would  be  necessary.' 

'  Do  n't  fear  it,'  answered  she  calmly.  '  This  cursed  stuff —  the  whole 
of  it,  every  cent — I  will  freely,  gladly  give  to  you.  By  all  my  hopes  of 
heaven,  I  will  never  touch  a  dollar  of  it !  You,  who  have  destroyed 
wife,  brother,  all,  for  this  little  pile  of  gold,  deserve  it  certainly  :  and  it 
shall  be  yours  —  yours  I ' 

*  Thank  you,  Sarah,'  said  T.  *  You  talk  like  a  sensible  woman :  you 
shall  make  your  will  this  very  day,  giving  the  property  to  me ;  for  if  your 
mind  is  made  up,  the  sooner  it  is  done,  the  better.' 

*A  will !'  cried  she ;  ^  you  shall  not  wait  until  my  death  to  possess  the 
property ;  you  shall  have  it  now  —  Uiis  day.  Arrange  the  papers  to 
bring  this  about,  and  I  will  thank  you.' 

*  It  shall  be  done  immediately,'  said  I,  hardly  able  to  conceal  my  joy. 

*  Stay  ! '  she  added ;  *  I  grant  this  on  one  condition.' 
I  turned  back  troubled,  for  I  feared  her  fancies. 

*  Swear  to  me,'  said  she,  pointing  to  the  child  in  her  lap,  *  that  this  boy 
shall  never  receive  one  cent  of  it ;  that,  if  you  marry  again,  other  children 
shall  have  the  whole  of  your  fortune ;  that  my  son  shall,  at  your  death, 
be  poor  and  dependent  on  himself;  that  this  weight  of  gold  shall  not  be 
hurled  upon  him  to  crush  him,  body  and  soul,  as  it  has  me.' 

I  took  this  odd  oath,  of  course,  to  pacify  her,  and  before  night  the 
money  was  mine. 

Sarah  never  recovered  from  her  confinement,  and  died  about  two 
months  after.  Why  should  I  pretend  a  sorrow  for  her  loss  ?  She  lived 
unliappily  with  me,  and  as  I  wish  to  state  facts  as  they  are,  I  say  boldly 
I  felt  more  comfortable  after  her  death.  At  the  funeral,  my  sister  Nancy 
led  Tom  into  the  room.  I  did  not  see  them  enter,  but,  on  turning,  I 
beheld  Tom  in  a  sort  of  shiver  bending  over  the  coflSn,  and  Nancy  cling- 
ing to  his  hand,  trying  to  draw  him  away.  His  actions  threw  the  whole 
company  into  confusion,  so  that  I  was  compelled  to  aid  Nancy  in  taking 
him  out  At  the  front  door,  recovered  by  the  fresh  air,  he  turned  and 
saw  me.     A  hissing  noise  came  from  his  lips,  and  he  said,  *  Murderer !' 

For  the  first,  and  I  humbly  hope  the  last  time,  I  made  use  of  profane 
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language;  but  as  Nancy  dragged  him  immediatelj  avtay,  I  regained  mj 
temper,  and  followed  the  hearse  to  the  grave. 

And  now  I  was  rich.  Notwithstanding  the  stories  told  of  me  by 
Nancy,  Tom,  and  more  distant  members  of  my  family,  and  the  false 
rumors  about  my  avarice  and  heartlessncss,  emanating  from  sources  down- 
town, I  have  been  very  successful  in  all  my  operations.  I  am  pointed 
out  as  the  rich  merchant.  Men  —  ay,  men  of  talent — bow  to  me  in  the 
streets,  whisper  to  each  other  as  I  pass  them  in  a  crowd,  or  cringe,  like 
whipped  dogs,  before  me  in  *my  counting-room.  Young  men,  just 
entering  business,  and  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  gold,  gaze  at  me  in  awe, 
and  fathers  hold  me  up  to  sons  as  a  model  of  industry  and  self-denial. 
People  beg  me  to  take  charge  of  banks,  and  humbly  ask  the  influence  of 
my  name  for  rail-road  boards.    Folks  like  to  be  seen  walking  with  me  in 

the  street     What  I,  *  the  rich  Mr.  ,'  say,  is  quoted  to  admiring 

crowds  in  insurance-offices,  and  happy  he  who  received  the  saying  from 
my  own  mouth.  Men  high  in  office  seek  my  society,  and  young  artists 
requ^t  a  sitting,  that  my  portrait  may  adorn  their  studio- walls.  My 
ships  are  coining  money,  and  my  stocks  pay  me  enormous  dividends. 
See  how  a  straight-forward  and  industrious  course  is  blessed !  Were  I 
selfish  and  hard-hearted,  more  than  other  men,  would  not  my  conscience 
tell  me  so  ?  It  tells  me  nothing  of  the  sort.  Beside,  J  have  always 
prospered,  and  wicked  men,  according  to  the  tradition,  never  do  so.        ^ 

Joshua  and  Tom !  Observe  the  difference  between  us.  I  have  been 
industrious,  self-respectful,  and  abstemious,  and  I  am  rich  and  honored. 
But  Tom,  who  in  early  life  never  followed  my  advice;  who  subsequently 
endeavored  to  poison  my  happiness ;  who,  from  a  simple  disappointment 
in  love,  took  to  liquor,  died  at  last  in  an  insane  asylum,  a  victim  to  his 
excesses.     We  both  have  had  our  reward  I 


>. 


A      SIMILE      IN      VERSB. 

Not  in  the  garish  blaze  of  noon 

Most  rapturous  the  landscape  seemeth ; 
When  Summer  walks  with  pictured  shoon, 

And  yerdure-kissing  glory  beameth : 

But  when  soft  Twilight's  stilly  hour 

Like  a  sweet  dream  of  song  descendeth ; 
And  with  its  dewy  spell  of  power 

The  heart  with'Nature's  beauty  blendeth. 

'T  is  then  the  forest,  field,  and  lea, 

Bathed  in  Hie  mellow  tints  of  even, 
Prompt  the  rapt  soul  most  glowingly 

To  paint  its  mental  map  of  heaven. 

And  so  't  is  not  when  Fortune's  blaze 

Above  the  unclouded  soul  is  brightest, 
That  Love  its  dearest  form  displays: 

For  the  best  heart  is  not  the  lightest 

But  when  the  hours  of  trial  come. 
Like  gloaming  shadows,  dark  and  palling. 

Love's  purple  light  doth  tint  the  gloom. 
On  all  like  heaven-dipped  mantle  falling.         e  w  bcamnimo 

Stoekbridge,  Mass.,  1853. 
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W  A  N  T  A  6  T  1  K  E  T  : 
OK   CHESTERFIELD   MOUNTAIN,   NEAR   BRATTLEBORO',   TKEMOXT 

T  WAS  autumn ;  but  the  summer  air, 

Still  liogering  mid  the  tinted  trees, 
Breathed  musical  its  noon-tide  prayer 

In  wood-land  harmonies: 
When  from  the  mountain  s  lofty  brow 

The  vale  a  gorgeous  scene  disclosing. 
We  viewed  the  pictured  world  below 

In  purple  robes,  at  peace  reposing : 
Where  spreading  fields,  in  russet  clad. 

And  waving  woods  of  varied  hue. 
Glowing  in  golden  sun-light,  blend 

With  lake  and  river  steeped  in  blue. 
From  southern  skies  the  fleecy  clouds 

Float  on  the  breeze ;  and  under  them 
Their  phantom-shadows  speed  to  veil 

Ascutney*s  mountain-diadem. 
The  white-walled  village  lies  beneath. 

With  many  a  spire  from  house  of  prayer ; 
The  gleaming  river  lingers  near, 
*  As  loth  to  leave  their  holy  care ; 

While  the  bright  lake  by  Wickopee, 

In  its  rich,  warm,  contented  blue. 
Gives  back  to  heaven  a  glance  of  love 

That  rivals  it  in  hue. 

*T  is  silent  all ;  no  sound  disturbs 

Tlic  quiet  of  that  vast  immense  — 
A  vocal  silence,  far  beyond 

The  most  expressive  eloquence. 
From  yon  lone,  tall,  and  storm-tossed  pine^ 

We  search  the  horizon's  eastern  bound, 
Where  Sunapee's  winding  waters  twine 

Round  clustered  hills  with  forests  crowned , 
And  vast  Monadnock  towering  piles 

His  giant  crest  against  the  sky : 
Now  decked  in  sun-beams,  life-like,  snailes 

Serene  in  mountain  majesty ; 
And  now,  as  lour  the  darkening  heavens. 

In  grim  repose  a  monstrous  lorm ; 
Or,  restless  mid  the  shifting  shades; 

Impatient  waits  the  storm. 

Land  of  the  free  1  thy  rugged  hills 

Have  yet  a  native  grace ; 
More  genial  soil  would  scarce  create 

New-England's  hardy  race. 
Their  sturdy  souls,  their  vigorous  frames 

Are  of  thy  granite  grown : 
A  fitting  home  for  noble  men 

That  land  —  it  is  our  own  1 
And  on  its  mountain-altars  there. 

For  ages  yet  to  be. 
Unceasing  shall  the  grateful  heart 

Thank  God  for  Liberty. 
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Long  on  WantaBtiket  that  day 

We  strolled  in  social  chat  together, 
Or,  lost  in  pleasant  reverie. 

Enjoyed  the  glorious  weather. 
That  noble  scene,  so  bright^  so  yast^ 

To  memory  shall  cling, 
With  choicest  relics  of  the  past, 

Till  Time  shall  fold  its  wmg : 
And  of  its  glowing  forms  embalmed, 

The  brightest  thought  shall  be, 
That  on  that  mountain-pilgrimage 

You  bore  me  company.  a.  c.  t. 
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*La  Yoix  du  peuple,  qui  se  taitsur  les  monumcns  ^lev^s  d  la  gloire  des  rois.  a  donn^ 
k  quelques  parties  de  cette  ile  des  noms  qui  eterniseront  la  perte  dc  Yibginie. 


Port'LouiSf  Islatidqf  MaurUiuSy  J^ov.  14, 18 — . 

This  morniDg  I  rose  early,  and,  accompanied  by  three  of  my  mess- 
mates, drove  out  to  the  ^maison  blanche,*  the  hospitable  mansion  of 

Monsieur  D e.     The  day  has  been  a  lovely  one,  and  I  think  I  never 

enjoyed  a  drive  more.  A  thin  mist,  which  had  overspread  the  earth 
during  the  night,  was  gradually  vanishing  under  the  influence  of  the 
morning  sun ;  glen,  hill,  and  dale  were  jocund  with  the  sweet  carol  of 
the  '  bengalis ; '  and  the  breeze,  which  had  toyed  all  the  morn  with  fruits, 
flowers,  and  spices,  came  to  us  richly  laden  with  their  aromatic  perfumes. 
The  landscape  was  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  Behind  us  rose  *  Pietes- 
booth,'  with  its  martello-capped  peak;  on  the  right  reposed  a  Mala- 
bar ullage,  half  hid  amid  a  cluster  of  palmettos ;  on  the  left  was  the  sea, 
with  the  little  isle  of  Ambre,  surrounded  by  fearful  ree& :  and  at  every 
break  in  the  mountain  which  towered  in  front  of  us  might  be  seen  the 
smiling  valley  of  Pamplemousse,  seeming,  like  Naples,  to  be  '  a  little  bit 
of  heaven  dropped  down  upon  the  earth.'  No  where  have  I  seen  nature* 
more  prolific  Uian  in  this  delightful  vale.  The  branches  of  the  mango 
were  interwoven  with  those  of  the  orange ;  close  beside  the  lowly  plan- 
tation shot  up  the  stately  palm ;  and  on  an  eminence,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  parish-church,  stood  two  lofty  cocoa-nuts,  which  I  associated 
in  my  mind  with  the  names  of  Paul  and  Virginia. 

It  being  a  naarket-day,  the  road  was  thronged  with  persons  wendin^r 
their  way  to  San  Louis.  Now  came  the  lively  Creole,  in  loose  jacket  and 
*  chapeau  de  paille ; '  next  the  florid  English raan,with  drab-coat  and  beaver- 
hat,  looking  warm  and  ill-humored  ;  then  followed,  in  rapid  succession, 
the  trafficking  Chinese,  with  unmeaning  countenance  and  unbecoming 
garb ;  the  graceful  Malabar,  with  his  skull-cap,  red  jacket,  and  white  linen 
trousers,  loose  at  the  hips,  and  drawn  tight  around  the  ankle ;  the  black 
Ethiopian,  with  no  dress  at  all ;  and  last  in  the  procession,  but  first  in 
my  esteem,  strode  the  haughty  Arab,  arrayed  in  the  striking  costume  of 
his  native  land — sand^s  on  his  feet  and  Rabre  by  his  side.    About  noon, 
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we  reached  Mons.  D e's,  where  we  were  most  hospitably  welcomed : 

and  after  partaking  of  some  slight  refres^hment,  we  walked  over  the  plan- 
tation with  the  family,  and  then  turned  our  steps  toward  the  Tombs, 
These  are  of  brick,  roughly  covered  with  plaster ;  the  one  which  they 
have  chosen  tp  designate  as  Paul's  being  surmounted  with  an  urn  of 
potter's-clay,  much  defaced  by  the  hands  of  the  traveller,  while  Virgin- 
ia's has  been  entirely  despoiled  of  this  trite  yet  appropriate  ornament. 
Aside  from  the  reminiscences  connected  with  them,  they  are  scarce  worthy 
a  passing  glance,  but  the  spot  in  which  they  are  placed  is  charming ;  and 
mother  Earth  seems  to  have  presented  her  choicest  fruits  and  fairest  flowers 
at  the  shrine  of  her  who  offered  up  her  life  a  sacrifice  to  her  modesty. 
As  I  recalled  to  mind  the  beautiful  language  of  Paul:  *The  azure  of 
heaven  is  less  beautiful  than  the  blue  of  thine  eyes ;  the  song  of  the 
bengalis  less  soft  than  the  sound  of  thy  voice,'  with  the  innocent  re- 
sponse of  Virginia:  *The  rays  of  the  morning-sun,  my  brother,  give 
me  less  joy  than  thy  presence,'  and  all  the  touchirtg  scenes  through 
which  Saint  Pierre  has  carried  them,  until  the  last,  sad  farewell,  I  could 
fain  have  wished  that  the  story  had  rested  on  a  better  foundation ;  that  Paul 
and  Virginia  had  had  more  than  an  ideal  existence ;  that  the  stranger 
who  visits  this  sacred  spot  might  retire  from  it  like  the  old  man  when 
he  had  finished  his  tale,  ^  en  versant  des  larmes'  —  bursting  into  tears. 


THE  OLD  QUARTER.  MASTER:  A  FRAGMENT. 

*  Why  don't  you  bag  ihem,  Sir?  they's  a  deal  easier  in  their  minds 
when  they 's  bagged,  and  they  goes  to  sleep  like  nothing.  Sir,'  said  the 
signal-quarter-master,  touching  his  hat 

*  Bag  them !'  cried  the  amazed  first-luff;  *bag  them !  why,  what  the 
devil  do  you  mean,  Durfee  ? ' 

*  Why,  Lord  love  you.  Sir,'  responded  the  old  tar,  *  we  had  three  chaps 
in  the  last  steamer  I  was  in,  as  was  a  deal  noiser  and  more  qnarrelsomer 
than  what  these  'ere  ones  is.  Well,  what  does  the  old  man  do  but  goes 
to  work  and  puts  them  all  in  coal-bags !  They  was  quiet  enough  before 
long,  and  they  begged  dreadful  hard  to  be  let  out,  I  can  tell  you ;  just 
as  these  'ere  fellers  would  do  if  you  sarved  them  right,  Sir!' 

The  first-lieutenant  caught  at  the  suggestion,  and  many  minutes  had  not 
elapsed  ere  three  of  our  *  dingy-boys,'  who  went  to  market  this  morning, 
and  thought  proper,  as  soon  as  they  reached  terra-firma,  to  kick  up  what 
they  called  *  a  regular  muss,'  were  snugly  stowed  in  coal-bags,  and  laid 
out  under  the  hurricane-deck.  They  were  quite  merry  at  first ;  in  fact, 
positively  facetious,  making  a  number  of  witty  remarks,  and  occasionally 
rising  to  their  feet  and  staggering  to  and  fro,  looking,  for  all  the  world, 
like  so  many  Egyptian  mummies  who  had  just  been  resuscitated  from 
their  tombs,  and  whose  limbs  were  rather  stiff  and  sore  yet  from  their 
long  handagement.  By  degrees,  however,  they  lost  their  hilarity ;  and 
now  the  prediction  of  the  quarter-master  began  to  be  verified.  After 
sleeping  soundly  for  several  hours,  they  awoke  greatly  subdued,  and  were, 
no  doubt,  a  *  deal  easier  in  their  minds,'  for  they  begged  most  penitently 
and  earnestly  to  be  released  from  their  straight-jackets.  I  am  strong  for 
bagging,  for  it  certainly  does  put  the  culprit  to  sleep  '  like  nothing,'  and 
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is  decidedly  the  most  efficacious  mode  of  punishment  I  have  seen  resorted 
tx>  under  the  moral-suasion  system.  Moral  suasion  !  Praised  be  Allah, 
I  have  at  length  found  out  the  meaning  of  the  term  moral  suasion, 
being  no  more  nor  less,  gentle  reader,  than  the  very  blackest  and  dirtiest 
coal-bag  you  can  possibly  pick  out. 


Island  of  Johanna^  J^ov.  30M,  16  — . 

Yesterday  afternoon,  a  number  of  us  went  ashore  with  Prince 
Draymon  *to  see  whatever  could  be  seen.'  The  first  place  he  conducted 
us  to,  was  the  square  appropriated  to  bull-fights,  where,  as  he  informed 
us,  a  combat  of  this  nature  would  come  off  that  very  evening.  Here 
were  collected  the  entire  male  population,  young  and  old ;  and,  perched 
upon  the  stone  arch  above  the  gate  of  entrance,  were  a  score  of  musi- 
cians—  *  God  save  the  mark  1  * — beating  as  many  tam-tams^  all  evidently 
animated  with  the  fixed  intention  of  making  the  most  noise  possible  in 
the  least  possible  space  of  time.  All  at  once  there  arose  a  mighty  shout 
from  the  crowd,  followed  by  a  most  extraordinary  display  of  long  heels, 
as  each  individual  member  of  it  broke  for  the  nearest  wall,  *  like  mad.^ 
^  Huzza  I '  cried  I,  exultingly :  ^  I  missed  these  sports  in  Spain,  but  fortune 
has  at  last  smiled  upon  me ;  the  actors  in  the  tragedy  about  to  be  enacted 
are  arriving ;  now,  as  good  old  Sancho  Panza  would  say,  *  Cierto  son 
los  toros  I  '*  At  this  moment  a  dilapidated-looking  body  near  me  uttered 
soma  words  in  the  Johanna  dialtct,  which,  I  needed  no  interpreter  to  tell 
me,  signified:  *  There  is  no  God  but  God — here  comes  the  bull !'  He 
came,  indeed,  but,  as  Brahma  once  came,  in  the  form  of  a  *  stump-tailed 
cow ; '  and  I  found,  to  my  chagrin,  that  the  Prince  had  spoken  metaphor- 
icaUy,  after  the  manner  of  the  Arabs,  or  in  a  Hckwickian  sense,  after 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Winkle,  when  he  dignified  the  scene  which  ensued 
with  the  name  of  bull-fight ;  it  being  no  more  nor  less  than  a  sort  of 
shawl-dance  around  and  about  the  aforesaid  bob-tail,  variegated  now  and 
then  with  a  fine  display  of  the  shawlerd^s  agility,  as  he  leaped  upon  the 
walls  to  escape  being  transfixed  by  the  bob-tail  short  horns  —  and  behold 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  a  Johanna  hull-fight ! 

The  Prince  now  told  us  he  was  about  to  take  unto  himself  a  third 
wife,  (two  not  being  sufficient  for  a  man  of  his  exalted  station,)  and 
invited  us  to  accompany  him  to  the  house  of  his  intended's  mother, 
whither  he  had  to  repair  every  day' for  a  week,  to  receive  from  his  Dul- 
oinea  a  present  of  fruits  and  flowers,  after  which  they  would  set  eyes  on 
each  other  for  the  first  time,  and  become  husband  and  wife.  We  accepted 
his  invitation,  and  were  witnesses  to  a  somewhat  singular  ceremony.  As 
we  entered  the  parlor  of  the  princess  in  anticipation,  she  and  her  mother 
retreated  to  an  adjoining  room,  while  the  Prince  did  the  honora  of  the 
house,  to  his  eternal  credit  and  our  entire  satisfaction,  by  asking  us  *  to 
make  ourselves  at  home  1  *  As  soon  as  we  were  comfortably  seated,  a 
female  slave,  with  rings  in  her  ears  and  nose  and  on  her  ankles,  and  a 
sash  about  her  waist,  (a  somewhat  fanciful  costume,  and  slightly  airish 
withal,  I  must  confess,)  entered,  bearing  a  tray  filled  with  areca,  the 
leaves  of  the  pepper-betel  and  lime;  which  she  presented,  kneeling,  first 
to  the  Prince,  then  to  the  guests :  afterward  came  two  others,  attired  in 
white,  and  literally  covered  with  silver  ornaments,  bringing  boxes  of  oint- 
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ment,  and  an  incense-burner  containing  ambergris,  with  which  they  per- 
fumed and  anointed  our  beards ;  and  lastly  ap))eared  a  young  damsel 
with  garlands  of  the  orange-blossom,  and  some  half  dozen  necklaces  of 
spice :  the  former  she  distributed  to  all ;  the  latter  to  the  Prince 
only :  and  then  crossing  her  arms  on  her  bosom,  and  bending  her  head 
in  token  of  submission,  she  took  her  station  with  her  sisters  in  front  of 
the  chair  occupied  by  his  Highness,  and,  marvellous  to  relate,  the  per- 
formance was  oyer ! 

My  companions  now  took  their  leave,  the  slaves  withdrew  to  an  inner 
apartment,  and  I  remained  alone  with  the  Prince,  who  took  his  lute,  and 
commenced  playing  for  my  diversion,  while  I  reclined  on  a  sort  of  settee 
or  couch,  and  endeavored  to  realize  all  the  romance  of  my  situation ;  but 
vain  was  the  attempt.  The  couch,  it  is  true,  was  a  silken  one,  but  the 
silk  was  old  and  faded,  and  not  over  clean ;  the  lute  bore  a  strange 
resemblance  to  a  corn-stalk  banjo ;  and,  do  what  I  would,  I  could  not 
conceal  from  my  organ  of  smell  the  unpleasant  fact  that  the  minstrel, 
bona  fide  prince  as  he  was,  was  a  negro  nevertheless ;  and,  what  was 
worse,  a  confoundedly  odoriferous  *  nigger '  at  that !  At  sun-set,  I  bade 
the  odoriferous  prince  an  affectionate  adieu,  and  returned  to  my  vessel 
rejoicing. 

REMINISCENCES     OF     RIO. 

Yesterday  (August  15th)  was  celebrated  the  assumption  of  Our  Lady 
Santa  Alipio ;  and  if  it  be  permitted  to  disembodied  spirits  to  behold  what 
is  passing  in  this  mundane  sphere,  it  must  have  done  her  Ladyship^s  heart 
good  to  witness  the  rejoicings  on  this  festive  occasion.  Guns  were  dis- 
charged, bells  rung,  and  waxen  tapers  expended !  Congregated  about 
the  fish-market  were  divers  groups  of  men  and  women,  dancing  merrily 
to  the  sound  of  the  macheta,  a  stringed  instrument  of  the  uenus  banjo. 
Several  of  the  females,  both  in  dress  and  agility,  would  have  formed  no 
mean  rivals  to  *  Cutty-Sark ; '  while  among  the  males  there  was  one  whose 
highly  elaborate  and  classic  performance  forcibly  reminded  me  of  Rich- 
ard's Swiveller's  prodigious  efforts,  when  he  had  a  mind  to  show  Miss 
Sophy  Wackles  *  what  manner  of  man  she  had  had  the  hardihood  to 
trifle  with.'  Surely,  to  a  man  who,  like  myself,  delights  in  witnessing  the 
happiness  of  his  kind,  there  could  not  have  been  a  more  pleasing  specta- 
cle than  this ;  yet  did  I  not  tarry  long  to  gaze  upon  it  The  fragrant 
gale,  redolent  not  with  the  perfume  of  the  orange-blossom,  but  with  that 
of  stule  fish  and  ill-digested  garlic,  was  setting  briskly  toward  me ;  the 
odoriferous  particles  of  the  former  had  often  before  saluted  my  olfactories 
in  this  very  plaza,  and  I  call  the  pescadoras  to  witness  that  on  such 
occasions  I  unflinchingly  maintained  my  ground ;  for  those  which  the 
savory  herb  exhales  I  confess  to  a  decided  penchant.  But  this  combina- 
tion of  sweets  —  ye  gods!  My  position  was  no  longer  tenable,  and  I 
beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

Island  of  Zanzibar^  December  4fA,  16—. 

'  In  vain  did  I  endeavor  to  make  the  Israelites  keep  one  day  holj  out  of  seven ;  and 
thinkest  thou  to  exact  five  prayers  daily  from  thy  people?  * 

iNTKIiVtcW   OETWSKM    !«Ioail4   AMD    UkUOitUT. 

The  ship  has  been  thronged  to-day  with  Banians  and  Arabs ;  among 
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the  latter  was  Mahomet  —  doubtless  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  *  great 
prophet'  —  an  intelligent  lad  some  fifteen  years  old,  who  insisted  upon 
accompanying  me  on  shore  as  ray  guide  and  interpreter.  As  I  had  some 
purchases  to  make,  I  first  directed  my  steps,  by  his  advice,  to  the  shop 
of  a  Hindoo  woman.  She,  like  the  rest  of  her  country-women  here,  had 
a  massive  gold  ornament  suspended  from  her  nose,  of  the  shape  atid  dimen- 
sions of  a  medium-sized  padlock  ;•  and  on  her  arms  and  ankles  were  some 
dozen  silver  hoops,  each  weighing  not  less  than  half  a  pound.  Her  com- 
plexion was  olive,  her  features  regular,  her  hair  and  eyes  black ;  and  when 
she  smiled,  she  disclosed  tyvo  rows  of  teeth  of  more  than  pearly  whiteness. 
Altogether  I  was  quite  pleased  with  her,  and  disposed  to  give  cheerfully 
any  price  she  might  choose  to  set  on  the  articles  I  required.  Not  so 
Mahomet:  he  had  a  long  and  angry  altercation  with  her  for  being  so 
exorbitant  in  her  demands,  several  times  threatening  (as  I  afterward 
learned  from  him)  to  take  his  friend  to  another  store;  and  when  he  had 
at  last  struck  a  bargain  with  her,  and  given  her  a  piece  of  money  in  pay- 
ment, too  large  to  liquidate  his  debt,  I  noticed  that  he  examined  with  a 
scrutinizing  eye  the  change  he  received,  returning  to  their  fair  owner 
several  small  silver-coins  whose  jingle  did  not  please  his  ear,  and  reso- 
lutely insisting  upon  receiving  others  in  their  stead.  *  Mahomet,'  said  I 
to  him  as  he  sauntered  leisurely  along  through  by-ways  and  cross-roads, 
*  why  did  you  cr^te  such  an  uproar  in  that  shop  just  now  ?' 

*  Oh,  Hindoo  woman  too  muchee  cheat ! ' 

*  Why,  then,  do  you  not  trade  with  the  Arabs  ? ' 

*  Arab  man  ?  he  cheat  all  same  —  all  cheat ! ' 

He  now  led  the  way  to  the  place  where  the  Hindoo  cows  are  kept,  it 
being  the  hour  when  the  Banians  assemble  there  to  do  them  homage. 
Some  of  the  worshippers  merely  inclined  their  heads  to  the  *  mothers  of 
the  gods  and  of  three  worlds ; '  others  accompanied  this  reverence  with  a 
folding  of  the  arms  on  the  breast;  and  a  very  few,  after  walking  three 
times  around  the  sacred  animals,  kissed  them  most  reverently  on  the 
forehead.  A  Banian  merchant  who  was  present  gave  me  a  long  and 
interesting  account  of  his  belief,  saying,  among  other  things,  that  the 
Hindoo  worships  the  cow,  as  the  Persians  did  the  sun,  *  not  as  a  divinity, 
but  as  the  best  gift  of  the  Creator.'  In  passing  through  the  streets, 
which  are  not  over  twelve  feet  broad  from  house  to  house,  I  had  once  to 
draw  aside  rather  hastily  to  avoid  being  trampled  upon  by  a  huge  camel ; 
and  two  spirited  little  donkeys  which  immediately  after  jogged  by,  place«l 
their  hoofs  in  a  very  uncomfortable  proximity  to  my  nether  extremities  : 
the  former  of  these,  being  led  by  a  swarthy-looking  fellow,  with  a  long 
flowing  beard,  and  having  an  Arab  woman,  closely  veiled,  on  his  back, 
brought  vividly  to  my  recollection  the  story  in  Don  Quixote,  of  Ruy 
Perez  de  Viedmar  and  the  Moorish  maid  Zoraida. 

The  voices  of  the  almuedens  or  heralds  were  now  heard  from  the  tow- 
ers of  the  various  mosques,  calling  the  Arabs  to  their  sun-set  devotions. 
At  this  solemn  warning  all  business  was  suspended;  the  hum  of  the 
busy  multitude  ceased,  and  an  awe-inspiring  stillness,  like  that  which 
pervades  a  Catholic  community  at  the  sound  of  the  vesper-bell,  reigned 
throughout  the  town.  As  I  wended  my  way  to  our  evening-boat,  I 
passed  a  crowd  of  devotees  kneeling  in  the  streets ;  and  when  I  reached 
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the  sea,  my  eye  fell  upon  an  innumerable  host  stretched  prostrate  on  the 
beach,  with  their  faces  turned  toward  Mecca.  As  I  lingered  a  moment 
to  gaze  upon  this  singular  spectacle,  ray  heart  was  troubled,  and  my 
thoughts  were  very,  very  sad.  Within  a  few  weeks  I  had  witnessed  the 
various  forms  of  worship  of  the  Ciiristian  church  ;  I  had  seen  the  negro 
with  his  fetish,  and  the  Chinese  in  the  presence  of  his  idols;  and  here, 
on  this  very  afiernoon,  I  had  conversed  with  the  Brahmin  and  the  Mo- 
hammedan. Where,  then,  was  truth  to  be  found,  and  where  an  altar 
upon  which  to  lay  down  *  the  sacrifice  of  a  contrite  heart  ? '  And  I  found 
my  answer  in  the  responses  of  the  Pariah :  *  In  Nature  itself,'  said  the 
Pariah  ;  ^Nature  is  my  pagoda,  whose  Author  I  adore  each  morn  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  and  each  eve  at  its  setting.  Instructed  by  misfortune, 
I  never  refuse  my  assistance  to  ope  more  unhappy  than  myself.'  *And 
this,'  said  I  to  myself,  *  this  is  the  true  faith  :  the  light  of  heaven,  like 
that  of  the  orb  of  day,  shines  not  for  a  particular  people,  or  a  single  tribe 
only,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  human  family,  but  for  all  and 
upon  all,  whether  Jew,  Christian,  or  Gentile !  To  think  otherwise  would 
be  to  tax  God  with  injustice  —  and  who,  save  the  Almighty  Himself, 
can  raise  a  temple  worthy  of  His  Majesty  ?  ?.  a.  p. 


oh!     teach     me     to     fouoet. 


I. 


Br  the  broken  stem  and  the  withered  flowers ; 

By  the  sands  on  the  rough  sea-shore ; 
By  the  fleeting  shades  of  other  hours, 

That  are  passed  to  return  no  more ; 
By  the  honey-bee's  hum,  as  he  soars  away ; 

By  the  spider's  tangled  net 
O'er  the  dewy  grass  at  early  day. 

Oh  I  teach  me  to  forget  I 


II. 


By  the  mournful  plaint  of  the  turtle-dove 

Whose  mate  has  pined  and  died  ; 
By  the  rending  sijiih  of  slighted  love 

That 's  crushed  by  haughty  pride ; 
By  the  cold,  pale  moon,  that  guards  on  high 

The  mild  stars  ere  they  set ; 
By  the  mellow  tint  of  the  autumn  sky, 

Oh  I  teach  me  to  forget! 


III. 


By  the  airy  flight  of  the  butter-fly  gay, 

That  has  'scaped  from  his  chrysalis  hoar; 
By  the  first  blutihing  rose  of  early  Mny 

That  blooms  by  the  cottage-door ; 
By  the  circles  upon  the  summer-sen, 

That  expand  still  wider  yet; 
By  the  tall  grass  waving  o  er  the  lea, 

Oh  1  teach  me  to  forget  I  l.  l. 
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FEW   PHOTOGKAPHS. 


rrtOU      TUB     THON'U. 


It  was  at  Paris  that  the  Daguerreotype  first  *  saw  the  light.'  That  is 
but  a  few  years  ago ;  it  is  still  in  its  teens ;  and  yet  it  has  travelled  to 
the  antipodes.  It  thrives  best  where  the  sun  shines  brightest ;  no  where 
better  than  at  its  birth-place,  where  the  supply  is  hardly  equal  to  the 
demand  for  it 

But  it  is  not  the  Parisians  alone  who  patronize  it  there.  Few  strangers 
depart  from  that  city  without  having  first  submitted  themselves  to  the 
operation  of  sun-pictures;  some,  because  they  fancy  the  art  carried  to 
greater  perfection  in  the  metropolis  than  elsewhere ;  others,  with  a  view 
to  enjoying  the  little  vanity  of  saying  to  their  provincial  friends,  *  Have 
you  seen  my  daguerreotype  ?  I  got  it  touched  off  the  last  time  I  was  at 
Paris.' 

There  are  a  great  many  practitioners  of  this  ingenious  process  in  all 
the  large  cities,  their  studios  —  or  laboratories,  rather — being  indicated 
by  a  frame  of  portraits  suspended  at  the  street-door.  Photographers 
they  are,  but  not  painters ;  for  it  is  Phoebus  himself  who  dashes  you  off 
with  his  *  pencil  of  light,'  and  for  the  sum  of  ten  francs  you  can  have  a 
good  specimen  of  his  hand  and  of  your  own  face,  miniature-size.  Ten 
francs!  it's  hardly  worth  while  to  go  without  your  portrait  for  such 
a  paltry  consideration.  Surely,  for  so  famous  an  artist,  Phoebus  is  singu- 
larly reasonable  in  his  charge ! 

Attracted  by  the  frame  of  portraits,  you  walk  up-stairs,  and  into  a  room 
that  looks  something  like  a  shop  without  the  wares.  There  is  no  display 
of  goods  here  to  beguile  customers ;  nothing  looks  like  business  but  the 
small  compartment  at  the  window,  screened  off  with  canvas,  in  which 
recess  the  sitter  is  placed.  But  this  little  chamber  is  not  always  unoccu- 
pied on  your  arrival ;  for  there  are,  usually,  a  good  many  people  there 
on  the  same  errand  as  yourself,  and  every  body  has  to  wait  until  his  turn 
comes.  In  the  mean  time  you  are  at  liberty  to  walk  about,  to  sit  down, 
or  to  chat  with  the  assistants  of  the  establishment,  whilst  choosing  a  plate 
of  the  size  fancied  by  you ;  and  if  you  wish  your  portrait  to  be  of  a 
better  class  than  a  ten-franc  one,  you  select  a  frame  also,  which  is  fitted 
to  the  plate  forthwith.  You  soon  discover  that  a  great  many  preparations 
are  necessary  before  the  sun  is  called  into  requisition  ;  and  you  also  per- 
ceive that  a  good  deal  of  skill  is  required  in  the  process,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  care ;  for  the  neglect  of  a  single  application,  or  a  clumsy  style 
of  manipulating,  would  cause  the  operation  to  fail  altogether. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  characters  in  the  reception-room,  waiting 
till  their  turn  comes  for  a  sitting,  or  driving  a  bargain  with  the  assistants. 

Here  comes  a  man  from  the  suburbs,  with  his  wife  tucked  under  his 
arm  ;  they  want  their  likenesses  to  send  to  an  old  aunt  in  the  country, 
and  wish  to  know  what  it  will  cost;  and  they  are  told  that  the  lowest 
price  is  ten  francs  apiece. 
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The  man  —  a  cattle-dealing  sort  of  man  he  is — looks  at  his  wife,  a 
great  rural  dame  clad  in  coarse  homespun,  who,  after  considering  a  while, 
shrugs  up  her  shoulders  and  says : 

*  Ten  francs  for  each  of  us !  that's  more  than  we're  worth,  I  doubt ;  but 
if  you  could  make  it  something  less ' 

'  You  ought  to  knock  oflf  a  trifle  in  regard  of  there  being  two  of  i»,' 
chimed  in  the  husband.  *  Could  n't  you  make  it  six  francs  the  pair, 
now?' 

The  operator  refers  them  to  his  scale  of  prices  posted  at  the  door,  and 
proceeds  to  attend  to  the  demands  of  his  other  customers ;  and  so  the 
good  man  and  his  wife  take  counsel  by  themselves. 

*  It 's  too  dear,  is  ten  francs,'  says  she,  with  a  calculating  air ;  *  that 
would  come  to  twenty  francs  for  the  couple,  and  I'd  rather  not  be  done 
at  all  than  be  done  that  way :  and  beside,  they  're  ugly,  sooty  things,  after 
all,  are  these  dagger-picters.  For  my  part,  indeed,  I  'd  rather  have  myself 
painted  with  a  brush.' 

*A  brush !  oo  ay,  with  a  lick  o'  paint  on  it.  But  what  need  of  a 
brush  and  paint  when  a  picter  comes  by  itself? ' 

*  Hold  your  stupid  tongue,  good-man  goose !  Our  faces  a'  n't  smirched 
like  that,  are  they  ?  Why,  when  we  look  in  the  glass,. o'  Sundays,  do  n't 
we  see  the  color  of  our  hair,  and  our  eyes,  and  our  cheeks,  and  our  noses, 
and  our  clothes,  and  every  thing  ? ' 

*  Well,  well,  but  there  be  n't  no  paint  in  the  looking-glass,  for  all  that; 
the  picter  comes  by  itself.' 

*  Nonsense,  old  man  !  let's  be  off;  but  first  let's  have  a  look  at  the 
tally  of  prices  he  talks  about.' 

And  so,  down-stairs  they  tramp  to  inspect  it.  Soon  after,  the  door 
opens,  and  an  individual,  dressed  in  somewhat  of  a  *  flash  ^  style,  makes 
his  appearance.  Ue  has  rings  in  his  ears :  bleachers  at  Paris  wear  them, 
and  sometimes  persons  troubled  with  weak  eyes.  With  this  swell-gentle- 
man come  two  ladies,  one  pretty,  the  other  very  plun. 

*I  have  had  my  portrait  painted  very  often,'  says  the  plain  one,  ^but 
some  how  it  never  was  like.  All  the  artists  said  I  was  remarkably  diffi- 
cult to  catch.     I  am  quite  impatient  to  try  the  success  of  this  new  pro- 


cess.' 


*  Oh,  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  success,'  rejoined  the  pretty 
one ;  '  the  likeness  musi  be  accurate,  since  it  is  an  actual  reproduction  of 
nature.     Is  it  not  so,  M.  Mouille  ? ' 

*  Oh  yes,  it 's  a  reproduction  decidedly  —  that  is  to  say,  you  know  —  al- 
low me  to  explain  —  in  fact,  it 's  a  reproduction.' 

And  the  gf^ntleman  with  the  ear-rings  nods  his  head  didacticallyi  as  he 
delivers  himself  of  this  lucid  explanation. 

*  What  a  very  extraordinary  fact,'  remarked  the  pliun  lady, '  that  one's 
image  cau  be  self-impressed  upon  a  plate  by  the  power  of  light  1  It  is 
the  power  of  light  that  does  it^  M.  Mouill6,  isn't  it  ? ' 

*  Permit  me  to  explain  the  process,  madam.  It 's  the  light  of  the 
sun  —  no,  the  light  of  science,  concentrated  by  optics  and  chemistry, 
combined  with  the  light  of  the  sun,  that  obtains  so  beautiful  an  effect. 
In  fact,  as  you  have  justly  remarked,  it's  the  power  of  light  that  does  it' 

And  again  the  swell-gentleman's  ear-rings  vibrated  to  his  didactic  nod. 
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*Have  you  ever  had  yourself  daguerreotyped,  M.  Mouille?*  inquired 
one  of  the  ladies,  in  a  tone  of  deep  interest. 

*  No,  Madam ;  I  have  no  fancy  for  these  dark  portraits ;  give  me  some- 
thing with  color  in  it.  In  fact,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  possess  a  pretty 
good  complexion,  an  advantage  not  displayed  by  the  daguerreotype  pro- 
cess,' said  M.  Mouill6,  drawing  himself  up. 

*Dear  me!  how  long  one  has  got  to  wait!'  cried  the  pretty  lady, 
addressing  herself  to  one  of  the  assistants,  who  was  polishing  a  plate. 
I  thought.  Sir,  that  portraits  in  this  style  were  taken  in  an  instant.' 

*The  sitting  for  a, portrait.  Ma'am,  does  not  occupy  more  than  fifty 
seconds ;  but  some  time  must  elapse  before  the  plate  is  ready  for  delivery, 
even  when  the  image  comes  out  well  upon  the  first  trial,  which  is  seldom 
the  case.' 

'And  what  is  the  reason  of  that,  pray  ? ' 

*  There  are  fifty  reasons.  Ma'am,  for  the  failure  of  an  operation.  For 
instance,  one  may  have  employed  too  much  of  this  preparation  and  not 
enough  of  that;  or ' 

*0h,  I  don't  want  to  know  all  that;  but  when  the  process  fails,  what 
do  you  do  then  ? ' 

'  We  try  it  over  again.  Ma'am,  and  keep  repeating  the  process  until  the 
image  is  properly  developed.  We  never  think  of  palming  off  a  defective 
portrait  upon  a  customer.' 

Here,  a  young  gentleman  who  has  been  waiting  some  time  for  his 
turn,  rises  from  his  chair,  saying,  *  Fifty  reasons  for  a  failure,  and  try  it 
on  fresh  every  time!  Oh,  that's  a  good  one!  Catch  me  waiting  any 
longer!'  and  away  he  goes. 

*  That's  the  way  with  the  Parisians,'  said  the.  daguerreotypist ;  *  if  you 
do  n't  play  the  mountebank  with  them,  they  mistrust  you.  Now,  that 
young  spark  will  go  some  where  else,  where  they  '11  say  nothing  about 
failures,  and  a  nice  picture  they'll  make  of  him,  I  'II  be  bound.  The  sit- 
ting-room is  ready,  Ma'am :  walk  in,  if  you  please.' 

At  this  moment  the  bumpkin  and  his  wife  return,  saying  to  the  pho- 
tographer : 

*  Can't  you  knock  off  the  two  of  us,  now,  for  eight  francs  ?  Won't  that 
suit  your  book  ? ' 

*No  second-price  here,'  says  the  man  of  plates,  and,  turning  ab- 
ruptly away,  he  ushers  the  pretty  lady  into  the  little  tent-like  sitting- 
room,  where  she  is  seated  in  a  chair  fitted  with  a  peculiar  apparatus  for 
keeping  the  sitter's  head  in  a  proper  position.  A  point  is  indicated  to 
her,  upon  which  she  is  requested  to  keep  her  eyes  firmly  fixed. 

*  Now,  ma'am,'  says  the  operator, '  remain  perfectly  still  for  a  moment, 
if  you  please  ;  do  not  even  wink,  if  possible.' 

The  lady  looks  straight  before  her ;  not  a  breath  is  perceptible,  not 
the  twinkle  of  a  silken  eye-lash,  so  anxious  is  she  to  obtain  a  good  like- 
ness. But  the  minute  appears  an  age  to  her,  and  her  eyes  are  just  be- 
ginning to  shrink  from  the  intense  light,  when  the  daguerreotypist  shuts 
up  the  lens,  saying,  *  That  will  do,  Ma'am.' 

*  Oh,  pray  do  let  me  see  it ! '  cries  the  lady,  with  great  excitement. 

*  Not  yet  a  moment.  Ma'am,  if  you  please ;  but  if  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  join  your  friends,  I  will  soon  let  you  know  whether  we  have  suc- 
ceeded or  not.' 
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The  lady  rejoins  her  party.  There  have  been  several  fresh  arrivals 
during  h^r  short  absence. 

*  Well/  says  M.  Mouille,  *  what  sort  of  a  process  is  it  ?  Were  you 
frightened  ? ' 

'  Frightened  !  I  should  think  not ;  but  it  tires  one's  eyes  a  little,  I  can 
tell  you.  Oh,  dear  me,  I  'd  give  the  world  to  know  whether  it  has  suc- 
ceeded ! ' 

In  a  few  minutes  the  daguerreotypist  again  enters,  saying,  *  Perfectly 
successful,  Ma'am  I  I  do  n't  think  I  ever  saw  a  portrait  come  out 
better.' 

*0h,  how  glad  I  am !    But  where  is  it? ' 

'  You  shall  have  it  in  a  minute  or  two,  Ma'am.' 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  returns  with  the  portrait  The  like- 
ness is  acknowledged  by  every  body,  even  by  the  lady  herself;  but  she 
sighs  as  she  gazes  upon  it,  and  says  mournfully, 

*Ah,  what  a  sad  expression  I  There  is  something  about  the  daguerre- 
otype that  bespeaks  a  hand  not  of  this  world.  Surely,  to  punish  us  for 
penetrating  lier  mysteries.  Nature  touches  us  with  the  shadowy  hand  of 
death  in  revealing  them ! ' 

*  Now  for  my  turn  I '  cries  the  plain  lady ;  *  let  us  see  whether  Nature 
will  not  be  kinder  to  me.' 

At  this  moment,  back  come  the  two  bargainers,  the  woman  sapng, 
as  she  opens  the  door,  ^Another  franc.  Master  —  will  that  do  the 
business  ? ' 

The  daguerreotypist  takes  no  notice  of  them,  but  escorts  the  plain 
lady  into  the  sitting-room.  Here  she  immediately  throws  herself  upon 
the  chair  in  a  striking  attitude,  which  she  rapidly  changes,  however,  for 
another,  and  is  about  proceeding  to  execute  a  series  of  picturesque  effects, 
when  the  daguerreotypist  endeavors  to  recaU  her  to  a  sense  of  business, 
saying,  *  Pray  decide  upon  your  attitude.  Ma'am,  and  then  remain  mo- 
tionless for  a  few  moments.' 

'  Wait  a  minute.  Sir ;  not  yet,  if  you  please  :  shall  I  not  be  better  so, 
do  n't  you  think  ? ' 

*  Very  well  in  any  way,  Ma'am,  so  long  as  you  do  n't  alter  your 
position.' 

*  I'm  sure,  Sir,  you  're  very  polite :  but  stay  a  moment ;  I  think  I  might 
throw  a  little  more  grace  into  my  attitude  —  so.  A  little  more  this  way, 
I  fancy,  would  tell  better  in  a  picture.  Ah,  no!  I  believe  I  was  better 
before.     Which  way  shall  I  look.  Sir? ' 

*  At  that  little  point.  Ma'am.' 

*  May  I  smile  at  it  ? ' 

'  Certainly,  Ma'am,  if  you  choose ;  but  then  you  must  preserve  the 
very  same  smile  for  at  least  fifty  seconds.' 

'  Oh,  I  sometimes  keep  it  up  for  a  whole  evening.  I  smile  with  great 
facility,  I  assure  you ;  at  the  theatre,  indeed,  I  do  nothing  else.' 

*  Now  then.  Ma'am  ;  whenever  you're  ready ' 

*  I  'm  quite  ready  now.  Sir.' 

*  Here  goes,  then.' 

The  apparatus  is  adjusted  ;  but  the  operator,  who  keeps  his  eyes  fixed 
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upon  his  watch,  never  perceives  that  his  sitter  is  evolving  a  succession  of 
'bland  smiles,  in  order  to  impart  as  amiable  an  expression  as  possible  to 
lier  features. 

The  sitting  over,  the  lady  returns  to  her  friends,  saying,  *I  think 
you  '11  find  that  my  expression  has  been  caught  exactly.' 

But  just  then  the  daguerreotypist  appears,  crying,  *A  failure.  Ma'am ! 
a  total  failure !  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  return  to  the  sitting-room,  in 
order  that  we  may  repeat  the  process  ? ' 

*A  failure !  that  is  very  strange  —  quite  unaccountable.  The  sun  must 
be  very  capricious  to-day,  to  say  the  least  of  it.' 

And  so  she  returns  to  the  little  tented  chamber  for  another  sitting ; 
but,  gathering  not  wisdom  from  experience,  she  again  displays  irresolu- 
tion as  to  attitude,  fickleness  in  fixing  upon  a  smile.  Now  she  assumes 
a  saucy,  pouting  expression,  with  half-parted  lips.  The  next  moment 
brings  a  dissolving  view  of  sentimental  languor,  immediately  supplanted 
by  a  sad  picture  of  settled  melancholy.  At  last,  however,  she  appears  to 
have  decided  on  a  very  elaborate  combination  of  charms,  and  the  opera- 
tion is  in  progress,  when  the  daguerreotypist,  looking  at  her,  perceives 
that  she  has  been  making  new  faces,  and  says,  impatiently, 

*  Bless  me.  Ma'am !  you  have  altered  your  expression  completely  !  We 
shall  never  get  on  at  this  rate  !    It 's  certain  to  be  a  failure  again  ! ' 

*  Is  it  possible.  Sir  ?  How  very  unfortunate !  I  only  elevated  my  left 
eye-brow  the  least  bit  in  the  world,  to  give  a  character  of  intellect  which 
I  am  anxious  should  be  preserved,  and  therefore  took  the  liberty  of 
adding.' 

'Adding,  Ma'am  !  there's  no  such  thing  as  adding  here,  I  assure  you : 
no  adders  need  apply ! '  and  the  daguerreotypist  laughed  with  hideous 
jocularity.  *  Yes,'  continued  he  gloomily,  as  he  closed  the  apparatus,  *  a 
nice  mess  we  have  made  of  it  again,  I  '11  warrant.' 

The  lady  returns  to  the  ante-chamber,  where  they  all  wait  with  impa- 
tience for  the  verdict  of  the  operator,  who  quickly  appears,  looking  as 
black  as  one  of  his  own  pictures  : 

*"  Just  as  I  expected,  Ma'am,  a  total  and  complete  failure !  Could  it 
be  any  thing  else,  indeed  ?  If  ladies  will  jerk  themselves  about ;  if  ladies 
will  purse  up  their  lips  and  roll  their  eyes  and  flash  their  ivories,'  roared 
he,  with  strong  and  breathless  energy,  *  how  on  earth  can  they  expect 
to  obtain  their  likenesses  by  a  process  to  which  perfect  repose  of  feature 
is  an  indispensable  condition !  Here,  Ma'am ;  look  at  it,  and  judge  for 
yourself.' 

The  lady,  with  a  puzzled  expression,  looks  at  the  plate,  upon  which 
there  appeal's  to  have  been  a  strife  of  noses,  each  trying  to  blow  the  other 
out 

'There's  something  of  my  peculiar  smile  there,  nevertheless,'  said 
she,  '  and  there 's  something  of  my  chin  there,  too,  and  a  good  deal  of 
my  nose.' 

*  Yes,'  said  M.  Mouille,  *but  it  all  seems  to  me  to  be  double  —  even 
triple.  To  be  sure,  there  are  people  with  double  chins,  but  I  don't  think 
I  ever  saw  any  body  with  three  noses,'  added  he,  with  a  look  of  inde- 
cision. 
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'  Well,  Sir/  said  the  ladj,  addressing  the  dagueireotjpist,  ^  since  jou 
Aay  it  *s  all  my  fault,  pray  let  us  have  another  trial ;  this  time  I  pro- 
mise to  be  as  still  as  a  marble  statue.'  And,  as  she  really  wishes  to  pos- 
sess a  good  likeness,  she  now  remains  perfectly  motioniessy  while  the  pro- 
cess is  going  on  for  the  third  time. 

The  sitting  over,  they  are  all  more  impatient  than  ever  for  the  announce- 
ment,  which  is  not  long  in  coming,  for,  quick,  and  radiant  with  smiles, 
the  daguerreotypist  bursts  in  with  : 

*  Perfectly  successful,  Ma'am !  It's  easy  to  see  that  you  sat  very  well 
this  time,  for  you  have  given  out  a  perfect  resemblance.' 

*  Oh,  I'm  «o  glad !   Pray  let  me  see  it  I ' 

*•  In  a  few  minutes,  Ma'am  :  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  wait  for  a 
very  short  time  ? ' 

But  a  *  very  short  time '  appears  a  century  to  a  lady  waiting  for  a  sight 
of  her  daguerreotype,  more  especially  when  she  has  been  told  that  it 
has  '  come  out '  remarkably  welL 

At  length  the  much-longed-for  plate  is  produced.  Every  body  crowds 
to  see  it ;  and  M.  Mouille,  who  gets  the  first  peep  at  it,  cries,  *  My 
eye  !  what  a  likeness ! ' 

So  the  pretty  lady  says  too ;  in  prettier  language,  however ;  but  no 
sooner  has  the  subject  of  the  picture  cast  eyes  upon  it,  than  she  utters  a 
shriek  of  despair,  and  cries  : 

*  Goodness  gracious.  Sir  !  what  on  earth  is  this  meant  for !  Why,  it 's 
a  failure,  a  complete  failure  ;  a  much  stupider  failure  than  either  of  the 
others  —  a  fright !' 

*  Pardon  me.  Ma'am,  for  taking  the  liberty  of  contradicting  you ;  but  I 
assure  you  that  the  likeness  is  the  most  perfect  and  striking  one  that  the 
process  is  capable  of  producing.' 

'  Perfect  and  striking,  Sir  1  if  there 's  any  thing  perfect  about  it,  it 's  a 
perfect  fright,  a  perfect  imposition !  We  must  try  it  again,  if  you 
please.' 

*  Quite  useless.  Ma'am,  I  protest.  No  further  pains  or  preparation 
could  enable  us  to  produce  a  better  likeness  of  you  than  that' 

'  It 's  a  swindle.  Sir  1  an  imposition  1  a  vile  attempt  at  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretences ! '  And  the  lady,  whose  naturally  plain  features 
are  neither  flattered  by  the  photograph  nor  improved  by  her  frame  of 
mind,  dashes  to  the  ground  the  despised  miniature,  and  bounces  out  of 
the  room  in  a  hurricane  of  wrath  and  muslin. 

The  next  sitter  is  a  gentleman  suffering  from  tic  dolourettx,  who  con- 
tinually twitches  up  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  in  a  manner  impracticable 
for  the  daguerreotype.  Then  comes  another,  who  has  a  trick  of  lifting 
his  eye-brows ;  and  after  him  an  old  lady,  whose  head  quivers  like  a  calfs- 
foot  jelly.  And  each  and  every  one  of  these  good  people  is  quite  indig- 
nant at  the  idea  of  a  failure. 

And  if  you  observe  closely  the  persons  who  depart  with  their  portraits, 
you  will  perceive  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  do  not  look  pleased ;  the 
plain  moral  of  which  is,  that  the  daguerreotype  does  not  flatter,  and  it 
is  hard  to  have  to  put  up  with  the  plain,  wholesome,  bitter,  unadulterated 
Truth. 
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A  RUSTIC         SABBATH-PICTURE 

Loud  peals  the  bell, 

For  the  sexton  pulls  well 
The  old  tarred  rope  that  for  many  a  knell 
And  many  a  bridal  has  swung: 

Young  feet  trip  lights 

Old  faces  grow  bnght^ 
And  neighbor  greets  neighbor  with  freah  delight, 

At  sound  of  its  iron  tongae« 

The  fields  are  bent 

With  a  full  content^ 
And  the  amber-cups  hold  a  precious  scent 

Of  bread  in  the  lusty  stalk ; 
And  the  bright  black-berries  hang  over  the  wall. 
And  the  blue-bird  echoes  the  yellow-bird's  call ; 
And  the  sun  lies  goldenly  over  all. 

As  the  happy  peasants  talk. 

In  groups  they  go 
Through  the  church-porch  low, 
And  fill  up  the  benches  above  and  below ; 
While  the  sexton,  loth,  puts  by 
His  strut  of  pride 
And  his  badge  of  power. 
And  his  bell  hangs  dumb  in  its  old  gray  tower. 
While  he  sits  in  the  back  seat^  grim  and  sour, 
With  the  urchins  in  his  eye. 

As  the  holy  prater 
On  the  sacred  air 
Steals  up  with  a  pathos  real  and  rare, 
There  are  sly  moves  over-head ; 
And  the  httle  red-frill 
Where  the  singers  sit,  will 
Like  witch  move  when  it  should  be  still. 
Till  the  last  *  amen '  is  said. 

Now  the  parson  old 
Lays  a  trembling  hold 
On  the  dingy  psalm-book  clasped  with  gold, 
l^at  has  long  out-lived  its  youth ; 
And  his  voice  rings  clear. 
For  the  hymn  is  dear : 
Since  his  childhood  the  old  man  has  sung  it  here. 
And  the  old  man  feels  its  truth. 

T  is  a  noble  air : 
You  have  heard  it  where 
Death's  terrible  portals  seemed  lipht  and  fair. 
When  the  dying  saint  was  given  ^ 
Some  joyful  glimpse 
Of  the  holy  land  ; 
And  it  rings  up  loud  from  the  rustic  band ; 
'On  Jordan's  stormy  banks  I  stand : ' 
How  it  makes  one  think  of  heaven ! 
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Now  has  silence  come ! 

Sounds  the  very  hum 
Of  the  bee  like  a  distant  muffled  drum. 
Or  like  ripples  on  the  strand : 

The  good  old  pastor 

Tells  of  Cubist  his  Master; 
And  his  eye  beams  soft  as  it  glances  round ; 
And  his  voice  falls  sweet,  like  the  musical  sound 

Of  rain  on  the  thirsty  land  : 

*  See  the  cross  and  scourge ! 
Hear  the  sorrowful  dirge  1 
How  the  wrathful  Jews,  like  a  wide  sea,  surge  1 

And  their  flashing  spears  thrust  high : 
Hear  the  Mart's  sob !  hear  the  wailing  cry : 

'  Eli,  lama  sabacthani  I  * 
And  oh  I  my  flock,  'twas  for  you  and  I 
That  the  blessed  Jesus  came  to  die. 

See  the  sponge  with  its  dripping  gall; 

Hear  the  taunting,  mocking  call : 
*  Tnou  wearest,  O  Mighty  1  a  royal  crown ;  * 
Come  down,  O  King  of  the  Jews,  come  down  I 
Oh !  shrink,  my  flesh,  at  that  thorny  crown ; 
Oh  I  shrink,  my  heart,  at  His  earnest  plea : 
/Have  I  not  given  my  life  for  theef ' 

'  Oh !  faint,  my  heart,  at  that  death-white  face ; 
Oh  1  hope,  my  soul,  in  His  saving  grace  I 
Be  firm,  my  flesh ;  and  oh,  spirit  sing 
Under  the  shadow  of  death's  strong  wing; 
For  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  the  sting, 

And  the  grave's  wild  victory  — 

For  thee  —  oh !  —  perishing  for  thee ! 

*  We  a  strong  Leader  have  — 

Blessed  be  He  who  gave  1 

Roll  from  thy  faith  the  rock; 

Look  up,  my  little  flock  I 

See  where  His  valiant  stand 

On  God's  right  hand : 

Light  floods  His  milk-white  throne ; 

Ten  thousand  suns,  far  flung, 

In  one  great  phalanx  hung, 

"Would  pale  before  that  lone 

Bright  star  of  Bethlehem, 

Heaven's  costliest  diadcnL 

And  this  great  King  is  mine. 

Above  all  names  divine  : 

Jesus,  Thou  art  I  * 

Melted  each  heart; 
Tears  ran  down  aged  furrows  then, 
And  wept  young  eyes,  and  wept  strong  men ; 
The  giddy  singers  ceased  their  mirth. 
And  Christ  seemed  better  far  than  earth  : 
Its  bubbles  bursting  with  a  breath, 
Its  fervent  hopes  that  die  at  death ; 
And  the  poor  penitent^  neglected. 
Ragged  and  old,  and  want-infected, 
Crouched  in  his  corner,  wildly  praying: 
'Lord!  save  the  *  chief  of  sinners  I  *'  laying 
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His  bare  gray  head,  whose  golden  flow 
Once  bathed  a  bosom  wliite  as  snow, 
In  dust,  as  if  'twere  agony 
The  very  light  of  day  to  see. 

With  faltering  tongue 

Is  the  last  hymn  smm ; 
Grand  old  Dundee,  on  the  stillness  flung. 
Seems  purged  of  earthly  leaven : 

From  the  church-porch  low 

Now  the  neighbors  go. 
And  their  smiles  are  sweet,  and  their  voices  low, 

As  they  softly  talk  of  heaven.  m  a.  d. 


GEORGE         HERBERT. 


«T      JAMtS     W       W4Z.I.. 


How  few  \n  our  day  have  read  the  pious  verses  of  George  Herbert, 
'  the  sweet  singer  of  the  Temple,'  as  his  biographer,  old  WaltOD,  so  loved 
to  call  him!  Verses- overflowing  with  the  sensibilities  of  a  heart  conse- 
crated to  pious  uses :  all  a-glow  with  love  for  humanity,  and  an  ardent 
desire  to  bring  it  nearer  to  Uim  who  so  freely  gave  himself  for  it. 

Sweet  George  Herbert !  Who  that  has  ever  read  the  rich  out-pourings 
of  your  warm  and  pious  spirit,  but  has  felt  how  poor  and  cold  in  the 
comparison  were  the  promptings  of  his  own  ?  Who  that  has  ever  pon- 
dered over  your  verse,  radiant  with  the  praises  of  that  sanctuary  in  whose 
hallowed  courts  you  so  loved  to  tread,  but  has  felt  the  full  force  of  your 
own  sweet  words : 

*A  VBBSK  may  find  him  who  a  sermon  flies, 
And  turn  delight  into  a  sacrifice.' 

George  Herbert,  the  author  of  *  The  Temple,'  a  collection  of  Bacred 
poems,  was  of  a  most  noble,  generous,  and  ancient  family.  His  brother 
was  the  famous  Edward  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury,  who  was  himself  a 
poet,  but  attained  higher  distinction  as  a  statesman  and  historian,  having 
filled,  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  responsible  post  of  Privy -Coun- 
cillor and  Ambassador  to  France.  It  was  while  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
this  embassy,  that  he  composed  his  famous  history  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
BO  often  quoted  and  referred  to  by  the  modern  historian. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  born  at  Montgomery  Castle,  in  Wales, 
about  the  year  1593.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster-school,  and 
being  a  king's  scholar,  was  elected  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  about 
the  year  1608.  He  took  both  degrees  in  the  arts,  and  became  a  Fellow 
of  the  college.  In  1619  he  was  chosen  orator  for  the  university,  which 
post  be  held  eight  years.  This  office  he  filled  with  great  honor  to  him- 
self and  the  university.  And  this  was  no  wonder,  for,  to  use  the  quaint 
language  of  his  biographer,  old  Izaak  Walton :  '  He  had  acquired  great 
learning,  and  was  blessed  with  a  high  fancy,  a  civil  and  a  sharp  wit,  with 
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a  natural  elegance  both  in  his  behavior,  his  tongue,  and  his  pen.'  When 
that  royal  pedant.  King  James,  published  his  *  Basilicon  Doren,'  he  sent 
a  copy  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Herbert,  in  his  capacity  of  ora- 
tor, was  called  upon  to  acknowledge  its  receipt  on  behalf  of  the  institu- 
tion, which  he  did  in  a  most  elegant  manner  in  a  Latin  letter.  The 
excellence  of  its  latinity,  and  the  complimentary  allusions  plentifully 
sprinkled  through  it,  so  pleased  the  King,  that  he  inquired  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  if  he  knew  the  learned  scholar  who  penncKl  the  epistle.  His 
answer  was  :  ^  That  he  knew  him  very  well,  and  that  he  was  his  kinsman ; 
but  that  he  loved  him  more  for  his  learning  and  virtue  than  that  he  was 
of  his  name  and  family.'  At  which  answer  the  King  smiled,  and  asked 
of  the  Earl  leave  that  he  might  love  him  too,  for  he  took  him  to  be  the 
jewel  of  that  university. 

This  complimentary  remark  of  the  King  coming  to  the  ears  of  Her- 
bert, no  doubt  first  turned  his  thoughts  toward  court-preferment;  for 
about  this  time  we  find  him  applying  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish  languages,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  attained  great 
proficiency ;  and  by  means  of  the  attainment  of  which,  to  use  his  own 
language,  *  he  hoped  to  secure  the  place  of  Secretary  of  State,  as  Sir 
Francis  Nethersole  had  done.'  This,  and  the  love  of  court-conversation, 
with  the  laudable  ambition  to  be  something  more  than  he  then  was,  drew 
him  often  from  Cambridge  to  attend  his  Majesty  King  James.  Shortly 
after  this,  the  King  visited  Cambridge  in  state,  and  was  received  on  behalf 
of  the  university  by  Herbert,  in  a  most  elegant  oration  in  Latin,  stuffed 
full,  as  the  manner  of  the  time  then  was,  of  the  most  fulsome  adulation. 
In  his  progress  he  was  attended  by  the  great  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Lord 
Verulara,  and  by  the  learned  Dr.  Andrews,  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  and 
Herbert,  by  his  learning  and  suavity,  soon  captivated  these  distinguished 
men.  Bacon  seems  afterwards  to  have  put  such  value  upon  his  judg- 
ment, that  he  usually  desired  his  approbation  before  he  would  expose  any 
of  his  books  to  be  printed;  and  thought  him  so  worthy  of  bis  friendship, 
that  having  translated  many  of  the  Prophet  David's  psalms  into  Enj^lish 
verse,  be  made  George  Herbert  his  patron  by  a  public  dedication  of  them 
to  him  as  the  'best  judge  of  divine  poetry.'  In  1620  the  King  gave 
Herbert  a  sinecure,  formerly  conferred  upon  Sir  Philip  Sydney  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  worth  some  twelve  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 

His  ambitious  views  of  farther  court-preferment  seem  never  to  have  been 
realized.  The  character  of  his  mind,  perhaps,  did  not  fit  him  for  the 
responsible  and  complicated  duties  of  a  statesman,  or  he  might  have  been 
dencient  in  those  arts  of  the  courtier  so  necessary  and  such  ready  aids  to 
court-preferment  It  may  be  that  he  had  too  independent  a  spirit,  and 
could  not  *  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee,  that  thnft  might 
follow  fawning.' 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  we  think  that  in  the  sentiment  contained  in  some 
verses  written  by  our  poet,  about  the  period  of  his  leaving  the  court  and 
entering  the  ministry,  we  have  a  readier  solution  for  this  sudden  relin- 
quishment of  his  hopes  of  court-preferment.  These  verses  were  written 
upon  the  famous  saying  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  uttered  by  that  proud 
churchman  when  his  spirit  was  crushed,  and  the  fruits  of  his  ambition 
had  turned  to  ashes  on  his  lips  :   ^  Oh  that  I  had  served  my  God  with 
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half  the  zeal  with  which  I  have  served  my  King !  He  would  not  thus  in 
my  old  age  have  placed  me  in  the  power  of  mine  enemies/  No  doubt 
the  wholesome  reflections  inspired  by  the  contemplation  of  these  touch- 
ing words,  awakened  the  sensitive  mind  of  our  poet  to  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  ambition.  He  discovered  in  time  Uiat  plea- 
sures springing  from  honor  and  grandeur  of  condition  are  soon  faded ; 
that  the  mind  nauseates,  and  soon  begins  to  feel  their  emptiness.  In  the 
words  of  one  of  England's  most  gifted  divines :  '  Those  who  are  so  fond 
of  public  honor  while  they  pursue  it,  how  little  do  they  taste  it  when 
they  have  it  1  Like  lightning,  it  only  flashes  in  the  face;  and  it  is  well  if 
it  do  not  hurt  the  man.'  Without  farther  speculating  as  to  the  reasons 
that  induced  our  poet  to  fly  from  the  court-circles  into  the  quiet  retreat 
of  the  pastor's  life,  most  certain  it  is  that,  about  the  year  1629,  we  find  him 
renouncing  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  earthly  ambition,  and  entering  into 
holy  orders.  Previous  to  his  induction,  we  find  him  using  the  following 
language  in  a  letter  to  a  friend :  '  I  now  look  back  upon  my  aspiring 
thoughts,  and  think  myself  more  happy  than  if  I  had  attained  what  I 
then  so  ambitiously  thirsted  for.  And  now  I  can  behold  the  court  with 
an  impartial  eye,  and  see  that  it  is  made  up  of  graced  titles  and  flattery, 
and  many  other  such  empty  painted  pleasures  —  so  empty  as  not  to 
satisfy,  where  they  are  enjoyed :  but  in  God  and  his  service  is  a  fulness 
of  all  joy  and  pleasure,  but  no  satiety.' 

Of  the  fervency  of  his  piety  we  have  a  most  beautiful  exemplification 
in  some  of  his  poems  published  about  this  time,  especially  in  that  styled 
*The  Odor,'  in  which  he  seems  to  rejoice  in  the  thought  of  the  word 
Jesus,  and  conceives  that  the  adding  the  words  'My  Master'  to  it,  ^per- 
fumed the  mind,  and  left  an  oriental  fragrance  in  the  very  breath.'  Al- 
luding, in  another  poem,  to  his  unforced  choice  to  serve  at  God'b  altars, 
he  says : 

*  I  KNOW  the  ways  of  learning,  both  the  heads  and  pipes 
That  feed  the  press^  and  make  it  run ; 
What  reason  nath  irom  nature  borrowed, 
Or  of  itself,  like  housewife  sheen : 
I  know  the  ways  of  honor;  what  maintains 
The  quick  returns  of  courtesy  and  wit; 
The  ways  of  favor,  either  party  gains. 
And  the  best  mode  of  oft  retaining  it : 
I  know  the  ways  of  pleasure,  the  sweet  strains, 
The  lullings,  and  the  relishes  of  it, 
The  proposition  of  hot  blood  and  brains ; 
What  mirth  and  music  mem,  what  love  and  wit ; 
Yet  through  these  labyrinths,  not  my  grovelling  wit, 
But  the  silk  twist  let  down  from  heaven  to  me. 
Did  both  conduct  and  teach  me  bow  by  it  to  cUmb  to  Thee/ 

In  1630  he  was  admitted  to  the  priestly  office,  and  immediately  in- 
ducted into  the  rectory  of  Beraerton,  near  Salisbury :  and  here  it  was, 
stripping  from  him  the  gaudy  trappings  of  a  fashionable  court,  he 
clothed  himself  in  the  better  and  more  enduring  robes  of  humility  and 
meekness.  It  was  here,  amid  the  quiet  shades  of  his  peaceful  parish,  he 
prepared  for  his  own  use,  and  that  of  his  brethren,  a  brief  manual  enti- 
tled *  The  Country  Parson,'  the  rich  gatherings  of  his  own  experience,  and 
the  exemplification  of  his  own  earnestness  and  ardor  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office.    His  sermons,  delivered  while  at 
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Bemerton,  are  practical  in  doctxine,  forcible  in  illustration,  and  make 
directly  to  the  heart.  And  there  is  an  eminent  union  of  variety  and 
faithfulness  in  bis  sermons ;  he  never  loses  sight  of  the  cross  as  the  central 
light  and  power  in  which  every  thing  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being. 
They  are  just  such  sermons  as  we  should  suppose  the  author  of  ^Tbe 
Country  Parson '  must  have  preached.  They  are,  many  of  them,  ex- 
planatory of  the  forms  and  services  of  the  Church  of  England,  urging 
their  importance,  and  the  necessity  of  their  being  truly  understood. 

He  usually  took  his  text  from  tlie  Gospel  of  the  day  appointed  to  be 
read,  and  ^  did  explain  why  the  Church  did  appoint  that  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture to  be  that  day  read ;'  and  he  shortly  made  it  appear  to  them  (to  use 
his  own  words)  ^  that  the  whole  service  of  the  Church  was  a  reasona- 
able,  and  therefore  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God  — as,  namely,  we  b^n 
with  confession  of  ourselves  to  be  vile  and  miserable  sinners ;  and  we 
begin  so,  because,  until  we  have  confessed  ourselves  to  be  sncb,  we  are 
not  capable  of  that  mercy  which  we  so  much  need  ;  but  having  in  the 
prayer  of  our  Lord  begged  pardon  for  those  sins  we  have  confessed,  and 
hoping  by  our  public  confession  and  real  repentance  we  have  obtained 
that  pardon,  then  we  dare  and  do  proceed  to  beg  of  the  Lord  *'  to  open 
our  lips,  that  our  mouth  may  show  forth  His  praise ; '  for,  till  then,  we 
are  not  able  and  worthy  to  praise  Him.' 

The  fasts  and  holy-days  of  the  Church,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  tlieir  observance,  were  most  beautifully  illustrated  in  Herbert's  dis- 
courses ;  and  we  venture  to  say,  that  in  the  sermons  of  no  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  or  the  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  can  there 
be  found  so  practical  and  beautiful  an  exemplification  of  the  excellency  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  service.    The  simple  parishioners  of  Bemerton 
learned  to  love  the  service  of  their  church  under  the  preaching  of  their 
sainted  pastor,  because  its  practical  usefulness,  and  its  adaptation  to  their 
every  spiritual  want,  reached  the  door  of  their  hearts.    The  form  they 
were  taught  was  nothing,  save  the  most  fitting  vehicle  of  their  thoughts, 
and  spiritual  wants  and  aspirations.    In  this  age,  when  the  cold  religion 
of  formality  is  seen  struggling  for  the  mastery  over  that  which  is  ardent 
and  spiritual ;  when  '  the  outward  and  visible  sign'  seems  to  be  more 
thought  of  than  Hhe  inward  and  spiritual  grace;'  when  the  outward 
adornments  of  the  sanctuary  are  held  almost  in  as  high  value,  and  as 
necessary  to  salvation,  as  the  inward  adornment  of  the  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  such  sermons  as  those  of  Herbert.     He 
was  a  formalist  only  so  far  as  form  could  be  made  a  means  to  an  end ;  a 
means  to  bring  man  to  a  closer  contemplation  of  the  love  and  abounding; 
mercies  of  God  ;  a  means  through  which  he  could  be  made  to  prai.«e 
Him  in  holiness,  beauty,  and  truth.    The  form  he  looked  upon  as  the 
fitting  vehicle,  *  the  silken  twist,'  to  lead  man's  thoughts  in  fit  expression 
up  to  the  throne  of  God.    The  summum  honum^  the  all-in-all  of  religion, 
he  still  believed,  and  so  most  earnestly  taught,  to  consist  of  the  free-will 
offering  of  the  penitent  and  pious  spirit    This  is  not  the  theology  of  our 
age,  we  fear.     It  has  little  to  do  with  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints.     In  the  mother-country,  man's  faith  in  God  seems  now  made  to 
depend  on  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  religious  parties,  on  the  ing;ennity 
of  an  advocate,  or  the  decision  of  a  judge.    In  England,  it  has  b^n  said 
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that  a  good  Protestant  may  now-a-dajs  go  to  bed  in  the  odor  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  get  up  spotted  with  the  darkest  stains  of  heresy.  Religion  has 
lost  its  vitality.  Its  outward  and  visible  sign,  the  cross,  still  glitters  over 
its  cathedrals  and  churches ;  but  the  essentials  —  faith,  hope  and  charity  — 
have  gone,  and  in  their  place  we  have  the  faith  of  Christ  fought  for  on 
the  floor  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  instead  of  on  the  broad  field  of  the 
human  soul.  Controversial  diveraity  has  taken  the  place  of  '  the  great 
laws  of  life.' 

In  his  essay  '  On  the  Duties  of  the  Country  Parson,'  he  enjoins  upon 
the  pastor  '  to  be  constant  in  every  ffood  work,  setting  such  an  example  to 
his  nock  as  they  may  be  glad  to  follow ;  and!,  by  so  doing,  profit  thereby 
to  their  souls'  good.' 

And  most  diligently  (if  we  are  to  believe  the  testimony  of  his  contem- 
poraries) did  George  Herbert  conform  himself  to  the  character  so  beau- 
tifully sketdied.  In  the  functions  of  his  humble  office,  he  is  said  to  have 
led  a  most  pious  and  blameless  life.  The  priests  of  the  Levitical  minis- 
tration put  on  the  humerus,  blazing  with  jewels,  before  they  took  the 
hreast-plate  of  righteousness  and  truth;  thereby  signifying  that  the  priest 
must  be  a  shining  light,  resplendent  with  good  works,  before  he  fed  them 
with  righteousness  and  truth,  the  legitimate  milk  of  the  Word.  And  in 
the  daily  beauty  of  his  blameless  life;  in  the  gentle,  dove-like  spirit  that 
animated  his  every  motive,  his  daily  charities,  and  his  devout  minister- 
ings  at  the  altar,  Herbert  most  beautifully  illustrated  the  doctrines  that 
he  preached.  His  life  was  indeed  a  shining  light,  resplendent  with  good 
worKs ;  and  the  flock  which  he  so  faithfully  tended,  found  through  his 
guidance  '  spiritual  pastures  beside  the  still  waters.'  Quaint  old  tferemy 
Taylor,  alluding  to  the  necessity  of  the  Christian  pastor's  exemplifying  in 
his  daily  life  the  doctrines  that  he  preaches  most  beautifully,  remarks  : 
*  Herod's  doves  could  never  have  invited  so  many  strangers  to  their  dove- 
cots, if  they  had  not  been  besmeared  with  most  fragrant  ointment  As 
said  Dydimus :  Make  your  pigeons  smell  sweet,  and  they  will  allure 
whole  flocks.  And,  Christian  pastor,  if  your  life  be  excellent,  your  vir- 
tues like  precious  ointment,  full  of  fragrance,  you  will  soon  invite  your 
charges  to  run  after  your  precious  odors.' 

Such  in  all  things  was  the  subject  of  our  sketch.  His  virtues  were  the 
precious  ointment,  full  of  fragrance,  alluring  the  quiet  flock  his  Master 
had  given  him  to  feed. 

We  have  said  more  of  Herbert  in  his  pastoral  character  than  we 
intended,  though  perhaps  we  have  not  dwelt  upon  it  too  long  to  give  an 
illustration  of  the  beautiful  simplicity  and  pious  ardor  of  the  man. 

It  was  in  the  quiet  village  of  Bemerton  that  Herbert  composed  his 
little  volume  of  poems,  called  *  The  Temple,'  of  which  it  was  said  by  a 
contemporary :  '  There  was  in  it  the  picture  of  a  divine  soul  in  every 
page,  and  the  whole  book  was  such  a  harmony  of  holy  passions  as  would 
enrich  the  world  with  pleasure  and  piety." 

We  do  not  claim  for  these  songs  any  great  poetic  merit  They  abound 
with  faults  peculiar  to  most  of  the  minor  poets  of  that  age.  The  versi- 
fication is  often  rough  and  inharmonious,  the  words  ill-chosen  for  the 
rhyme,  while  far-fetched  conceits  are  most  plentifully  sprinkled  through 
them.    These,  however,  are  faults  peculiar  to  the  versification  of  the  time 
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in  which  our  poet  flourished.  The  great  merit  of  these  songs,  most 
undoubtedly,  consists  mainly  in  the  pious  ardor  and  genuine  devotional 
feeling  that  characterize  them.  The  reader  is  attracted  at  once  by  the 
deep  tone  of  earnest  piety  they  manifest  There  seems  to  be  a  constant 
effort  in  the  poet's  mind  to  give  utterance  to  his  devotional  feelings  in 
words  of  earnestness  and  power ;  such  words  as  shall  not  dishonor  the 
high  and  noble  theme  he  had  chosen  for  his  subject  It  can  readily  be 
discovered  that  they  give  utterance  to  the  language  of  his  heart,  and 
that  the  influence  of  that  heart's  holiest  affections  was  the  happiest  inspi- 
ration of  his  verse.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  those  sweet  lines  of  Oowper : 

*  The  poet's  Ijre,  to  fix  his  fame, 

Should  bo  the  poet's  heart : 
Affection  lights  a  brighter  flame 
Than  ever  blazed  by  art ;' 

then  good  George  Herbert  has  made  sure  his  claim  to  remembrance,  and 
left  behind  him  something  which  posterity  will  not  willingly  let  die. 

Wherever  deep  and  holy  love  for  sacred  things  is  esteemed,  there  the 
verses  of  George  Herbert  will  find  many  ardent  admirers.  They  are  the 
pure  and  free-will  offerings  of  a  heart  consecrated  to  pious  uses,  and 
attuned  to  sacred  harmonies ;  the  soft  breathings  of  a  devotional  spirit, 
that  seem  too  pure  for  earth. 

When  he  sings  of  the  church  where  he  so  loved  to  worship,  it  is  with 
all  the  earnest  enthusiasm,  if  not  with  the  inspiration,  of  that  noble  song 
of  Solomon's,  commencing, 

*  Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  love ;  behold,  thou  art  fair.  Thou  hast 
doves'  eyes  within  thy  locks ;  thy  hair  is  as  a  flock  of  goats  that  appear 
from  Mount  Gilead.  Thy  lips  are  like  a  thread  of  scarlet,  uid  thy  speech 
is  comely.  Thy  temples  .are  like  a  piece  of  pomegranate  within  thy 
locks.    Thou  art  all  fair,  my  love  ;  there  is  no  spot  within  thee.' 

And  Herbert  loved  the  church  because  it  was  the  fold  where  he  could 
gather  the  flock  that  had  been  given  him  to  tend.  The  church  on 
earth  was  to  him  an  emblem  of  the  spiritual  church  *  eternal  in  the  hea- 
vens.' His  gentle  spirit  seems  radiant  with  love  whenever  he  sings  of 
its  quiet  retreats,  and  the  rich  solemnities  of  its  glorious  worship. 

The  poems  styled  *  The  Temple'  are  preceded  by  a  long  'poem  as  a 
preface,  called  *  The  Church  Porch,'  where  he  would  have  the  reader 
linger  before  entering  the  sanctuary.  Here  the  poet  takes  occasion  to 
give  sage  counsel  and  most  excellent  advice,  the  better  to  fit  the  mind 
for  the  contemplation  of  the  sacredncss  of  the  sanctuary  beyond.  He 
would  purify  the  spirit  from  the  dross  of  earthly  vices ;  he  would  have  it 
purged  of  the  contaminations  of  earth,  before  entering  the  temple  where 
the  Divine  Presence  loved  to  dwell. 

And  no  one  can  read  the  advice  embodied  in  this  introductory  poem, 
but  must  rise  from  the  perusal  with  the  conviction  that  it  contains  a  most 
admirable  code  of  morality,  enforced  by  the  wisest  precepts.  Independ- 
ent of  its  religious  tone,  it  may  be  said  to  contain  the  choicest  principles, 
enforced  by  illustrations  that  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  at  once.  In 
the  rude  rneasure  of  the  time,  it  holds  up  virtue  in  all  its  beauty  to  our 
approbation,  and  lays  bare  the  hideousness  of  vice. 
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Is  lust  within,  polluting,  corrupting,  and  witiiering  the  sou],  his  warn- 
ing is: 

'Bbwabi  of  lust!  it  doth  poUote  the  toul 

Whom  God  in  haptitm  washed  with  Hxb  own  blood: 
It  blots  the  leaeon  written  in  thy  sonl; 

The  holy  words  cannot  be  understood. 
How  dare  those  eyes  upon  a  Bible  look. 
Much  less  toward  God,  whose  lust  is  au  their  book  f ' 

Ptofimity  he  rebukes  in  lines  like  these : 

'Takb  not  Hxb  name  who  made  thy  month,  in  Tain; 

It  gets  thee  nothings  and  has  no  ezeuse. 
Lust  and  wine  plead  a  pleasure;  aTarioe,  gain : 

But  the  cheap  swearer,  through  his  open  dmoe^ 
Lets  his  soul  run  to  naoght' 

Remembering  in  whose  dght '  lying  lips  are  an  abomination,'  and  the 
Mcredness  of  whose  sanctuary  is  polluted  by  falsehood,  he  breaks  forth 
with  indignant  tone : 

'Ln  not,  but  let  thy  heart  be  true  to  God, 

Thy  mouth  to  i^  thy  actions  to  them  both. 
Gowivds  tell  lies,  and  those  who  Um  the  rod : 

The  stormy  woridng  soul  spits  lies  and  frotn. 
Dare  to  be  true;  nothmg  can  need  a  lie: 
A  fiuilt  which  needs  it  most  grows  two  thereby.' 

Extravagance,  the  fruitful  mother  of  debt,  penury,  and  want,  which 
has  desolated  as  many  homes,  withered  as  many  hearts,  and  destroyed 
as  many  lives  as  the  sword,  he  thus  rebukes : 

'  Kkykr  exceed  thy  income :  youth  may  make 
Even  with  the  year ;  but  age,  if  it  will  hit, 
Shoots  a  bow  short,  and  lessens  still  his  stal^ 

As  the  day  lessens,  and  his  life  with  it 
Thy  children,  kindred,  friends,  upon  thee  oall, 
Before  thy  journey  fiurly  part  with  alL' 

The  dangers  that  wait  on  suretyship,  and  the  madness  of  yielding  to 
its  pressing  importunities,  are  thus  boldly  delineated : 

*  Ykt  be  not  surety.    If  thou  be  a  &ther, 

Love  is  a  personal  debt    I  cannot  give 
Hy  children  B  riffht,  nor  ought  he  take  it ;  rather 

Both  friends  should  die,  wan  hinder  them  to  live. 
Fathers  first  enter  bonds  to  nature's  ends, 
And  are  her  sureties  ere  they  are  friends'.' 

The  spirit  in  which  we  should  enter  the  hallowed  courts  of  the  sanc- 
tuary is  set  forth  thus : 

*  Whsn  once  thy  foot  enters  the  church,  beliere 
God  is  more  there  than  thou ;  for  thou  art  there 
Only  by  His  permission.    Then  beware. 
Ana  make  thyself  all  reyerence  and  fear. 
Koeeliuf  ne'er  spoiled  silk  stockings — quit  thy  state: 
All  equiu  are  witnin  the  church's  ^te.' 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  make  farther  extracts  from  the  Porch. 
Enough  has  been  given  to  show  its  tone  and  character.  The  poems  called 
'The  Temple,'  thus  introduced,  are  a  series  of  devotional  songs  upon 
sacred  subjects,  overflowing  with  ardent  feeling,  and  manifesting  the  ex- 
istence of  a  piety  as  fervent  as  it  is  rare.  In  his  verses  on  Prayer,  we 
have  an  apt  illustration  of  our  author's  style  and  devotional  ard<»r : 
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'  Pbatbr,  the  church's  banquet,  angels'  M;e, 
God's  breath  in  man  returning  to  his  birth, 
The  soul  in  paraphrase,  heart  in  pilgrimage, 

The  Christian  8  plummet,  sounding  heaven  and  earth/ 

The  quiet  stillness  of  the  Sabbath  morn,  and  the  blessings  that  accom- 
pany it,  invoke  such  lines  as  these : 

*  0  DAY  most  calm,  most  bright ! 

The  fruit  of  this,  the  next  world's  bud ; 
The  endorsement  of  supreme  delight. 

Writ  by  a  Friend,  and  with  his  blood ; 
The  coucn  of  time;  care's  balm  and  baj; 

The  week  were  dark,  but  for  thy  light ; 
Thy  torch  doth  show  the  way. 

*  Sundays  the  pillars  are 

On  which  heaven's  palace  arched  lies; 
The  other  days  fill  up  the  spare 

And  hollow  rooms  with  vanities : 
They  are  the  fruitful  beds  and  borders 

In  God's  rich  garden :  that  is  base 
Which  parts  their  ranks  and  orders. 

'  The  Sundays  of  man's  life, 

Threaded  together  on  time's  string. 
Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife 

Of  the  eternal,  glorious  King. 
On  Sundays,  heaven's  door  stands  ope; 

Blessings  are  plentiful  and  rife, 
More  plentiful  tnan  hope.' 

In  his  verses  styled  the  *  Odor,'  we  have  an  exemplification  of  the 
poet's  love  for  his  Divine  Master,  expressed  with  that  fervency  which 
betokens  the  sincerity  of  his  adoration : 

*  How  sweetly  doth  My  Master  sound — My  Master  I 
As  ambergns  leaves  a  rich  scent 

Unto  the  taster, 
So  do  these  words  a  sweet  content. 
An  oriental  fragrance  —  My  Master  ! ' 

The  little  poem  entitled  'Jssu,'  although  it  has  neither  the  merit  <^ 
smoothness  nor  any  poetical  beauty,  is  strongly  illustrative  of  the  purely 
saint-like  piety  of  the  author.  Dr.  Sanderson  was  enraptured  with  this 
little  production,  and  used  to  style  it '  a  gem  of  rare  conceit'  We  see 
nothing  in  it  to  warrant  the  praise.  It  certainly  has  no  other  merit  than 
the  fervor  it  manifests,  and  the  conceit  embodied  in  it  is  rude  and  far* 
fetched: 

J  E  s  u  : 

'  Jesu  is  in  my  heart :  His  sacred  name 

Is  deeply  carved  there :  but  the  other  week 
A  ffreat  affliction  broke  the  little  frame 

Even  all  to  pieces,  which  I  went  to  seek ; 
And  first  I  found  the  comer,  where  was  *  1 ;  * 

After  where,  *  es,'  and  next  where  *  u '  was  graved. 
When  I  had  got  these  parcels,  instantly 

I  set  me  down  to  spell  them,  and  perceived 
That  to  my  broken  heart  he  was — *  1  ease  you,' 
And  to  my  whole  is  ' Jesd.'  ' 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  make  farther  extracts.  Those  that  we 
have  given  illustrate  the  pious  ardor  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  give  evidence  of  some  claim  to  take  position  with 
the  minor  poets  of  his  day.    His  prose  compositions  undoubtedly  possess 
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more  merit  than  his  poetical,  and  clearly  entitle  him  to  rank  with  the 
best  of  his  contemporaries.  The  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  character  of 
our  poet  has  never  been  surpassed  in  any  age.  His  disposition  was  of  a 
most  sweet  and  engaging  nature,  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of  a  most 
saint-like  piety.  *'  He  lived  like  a  saint,'  says  his  enthusiastic  biographer, 
old  Walton,  *  and  like  a  saint  did  he  die.'  The  Sunday  before  his  death, 
raising  himself  from  his  bed,  he  called  for  his  instrument,  and,  having 
tuned  it,  played  and  sang  that  verse  from  his  poems,  commencing : 

*  Thb  Sundays  of  man's  life, 
Threaded  together  on  time's  string.' 

Like  the  dying  swan  : 

'As  death  darkened  his  eje  and  unplumed  his  wings, 
His  sweetest  song  is  the  last  he  sings.' 

Burlington^  JST.  Jl,  Juns  27. 
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Gem-snorusted  gleams  the  forest, 

With  ice-diamonds  laden  low. 
And  beneath  the  traveller's  foot-step 

Crisp  is  crushed  the  frozen  snow ; 
Springing  from  the  elm's  dark  columns, 

Netted  o'er  the  wintry  way, 
HangB  a  lace  of  fairy  frost- workj 

Fretted  o'er  with  frozen  spray. 

Danoine  leaps  the  flickering  flame-light 

Fitfiu  measures  on  the  hearth ; 
Fervid  glows  its  fiery  centre, 

Crackling  with  a  qiiiet  mirth ; 
Gloomy  at  the  pleasant  fire-side, 

Haunted  by  corrodiilg  care, 
Stand  I,  biddmg  back  the  phantoms , 

Which  come,  pointing,  to  despair. 

Right  before  me  sits  a  maiden 

With  a  sweet  and  earnest  face, 
In  whose  eyes'  dark  depths  are  written. 

Bright  revealings  that  I  trace ; 
For  their  purity  with  reverence. 

For  their  genius-birth  with  pride. 
For  their  tenderness  with  fondness. 

Gazing —  worshipping — I  sighed. 

Slight  her  fairy  form,  and  perfect 

in  its  rich  and  classic  mould. 
As  the  Grecian  statuary 

Won  to  life  from  marble  cold. 
*0h  I '  I  murmured,  *  could  I  move  her, 

Fill  her  heart  with  love's  soft  glow. 
Sculptor !  thou  wouldst  fall  below  me  — 

She  is  colder  than  the  snow. 


/' 
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Roaring  in  a  solemn  cadencA 

Peal  the  brazen-throated  bells, 
And  the  sleighs'  mad  merry  chorus 

Christmas'  joyous  anthem  swells ; 
Bursts  upon  mine  ear  its  music : 

Ah  1  how  much  I  longed  to  tell 
How  far  sweeter  than  the  crystal 

Christmas-chime  her  accents  fell ! 


Before  that  hallowed  hour  never 

Had  the  maiden  known  my  thought ; 
Deemed  she  that  I  worshipped  power 

More  than  erring  mortal  ought, 
And,  nobler  than  Aladdin,  sought 

For  glory  from  my  lantern's  euave ; 
But  she  ne'er  had  Imown  the  true  heart 

That  to  her  long  since  I  gave. 


Dancing  leaps  the  flickering  flame-light 

Mockingly  from  blaze  and  coal ; 
But  no  glow  my  cheek  illumines ; 

Pallid  passion  sweeps  my  soul, 
Smiling  voiceless,  words  unuttered. 

On  tJbe  hearth-stone  of  my  hearty 
As  the  lightning's  scathing  passage 

Desolates  each  vital  part 


She  learned  me  not  in  that  one  word 

My  faltering  tongue  could  speak, 
But  in  the  flashing  of  mine  eye, 

And  the  paleness  of  my  cheek : 
With  one  quick  glance  she  read  my  heart. 

That  it  throbbed  for  her  alone ; 
While  her  heaving  bosom  told  me 

Of  the  love  till  then  unknown. 


Another  Christmas-day  the  pomp 

Of  its  Arctic  splendor  showers : 
Its  snowy  wreath  is  not  so  bright 

As  the  wreath  of  orange-flowers ; 
Nor  do  Christmas-bells  so  sweetly 

Ring  their  merry  matin  chime, 
As  she,  prattling  blithe  and  joyously 

Of  that  other  Christmas-time. 


I  'm  a  pilgrim,  who  has  gathered. 

In  life's  journey  sad  and  dim, 
The  fairest  rose  that  ever  blossomed 

From  its  lovely  parent-stem. 
I  have  placed  it  m  my  bosom, 

To  wear  it  there  fur  aye, 
Guarding  me  from  every  dancer, 

Brightest  sunshine  of  my  day. 
AVi^-lToMn,  Otmn.  w.  r 
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THACKERAY'S      WOMEK. 

The  secret  of  Thackeray's  failure  in  the  delineatioa  of  female  character 
is  embodied  in  the  following  sentences,  from  one  of  *  Mr.  Brown's  Letters 
to  a  Young  Man  about  Town : '  *A  set  has  been  made  against  clever 
women  from  all  time.  Take  all  Shakspeare's  heroines :  they  all  seem  to  me 
pretty  much  the  same — aflfectionate,  motherly,  tender — that  sort  of  thing. 
Take  Scott's  ladies,  and  other  writers ;  each  man  seems  to  draw  from  one 
model.  An  exquisite  slave  is  what  we  want ;  for  the  most  part  an  humble, 
flattering,  emilmg,  child-loving,  tea-making,  piano-forte-playing  being; 
who  laughs  at  our  jokes, however  old  they  may  be;  coaxes  and  wheedles 
us  in  our  humors,  and  ^  fondly  lies  to  us  through  life.' ' 

Now,  in  the  spirit  and  strain  of  the  above  sentences  one  might  only 
see  the  vein  of  sarcastic  railleryjntended  to  characterize  these  burlesque 
letters  to  a  young  kinsman ;  but  take  them  in  connection  with  ThacKC- 
ray's  writings,  and  you  will  perceive  that  thcv)^  strO' the  real  spirit,  the 
actual  embodiment,  of  his  positive  and  ver^ious  views  of  women,  their 
sphere,  condition,  and  duties.  These  ideas  and  opinions  regarding 
women  are  what  he  has  been  regularly  trained  and  bred  up  to  in  his 
heart  of  hearts.  There  is  a  sentiment  of  real  devotion  to  and  chivalrous 
admiration  of  woman  as  she  ought  to  be,  and  oftentimes  is,  notwithstanding 
these  conventionalities,  that  every  true  man  must  feel,  and  to  which  Thack- 
eray can,  upon  occasion,  give  utterance  in  dulcet  tones  and  beautifully- 
rounded  periods ;  but  he  has  been  so  trained  and  reared  amid  women  of 
this  tame  order,  this  low  stamp,  and  tutored  by  men  holding  these  lower- 
ing views  of  women,  that  he  cannot  bring  his  imagination  to  the  point 
of  conceiving,  or  his  pen  of  delineating,  a  fine  and  elevated  woman — a 
clever  one,  as  he  terms  her — though  his  man-heart  does  justice  to  her 
claims.  In  his  novels,  he  has  portrayed,  with  his  caustic  powers,  femi- 
ninic  personages,  neither  flesh-and-blood  women — for  they  have  not  a 
redeeming  trait  of  humanity,  nor  a  touch  of  nature — nor  demons ;  heart- 
less, soulless  figures,  that  glitter  and  amaze  us,  thrust  into  animation  and 
seeming  action  by  his  fine  strokes  of  satire,  brilliant  and  sarcastic  thrusts 
and  dashes  at  errors  and  frailties,  that  have  not  even  power  to  fill  us  with 
horror  or  disgust  as  a  really  bad  woman  would.  What  is  Beckey  Sharp  ?  j 
Is  she  a  living,  breathing  woman  ?  Rather  a  concentration  of  all  the  vices,  ( 
follies,  and  degrading  efforts  of  an  age,  draped  about  a  senseless  block,J 
as  they  show  off  the  fashions  on  a  wooden  shape  in  a  shop.  And  yet 
his  attempted  portrayal  of  the  good  and  lovely  ones,  the  heroines  of 
his  books,  is  a  faithful  carrying  out  and  depicting  of  the  sentiments 
above  quoted.  So  insipid  and  tame  are  they  in  their  *  humble,  smiling, 
flattering,  child-loving,  tea-making '  excellence,  as  to  be  dull  enough  in 
the  mere  perusal,  not  only  to  excuse  a  lover  like  George  (if  he  had  not 
been  so  insipid  himself)  for  lighting  his  cigars  with  her  billet-doux,  but 
also  to  make  every  girl  who  fain  would  become  a  heroine,  almost  rush 
into  Beckey  Sbarp-ishness,  or  any  other  kind  of  sprite-like  mischief, 
rather  than  be  one  of  those  same  good,  sweet,  gentle  Amelias,  even  with 
the  prospect  of  such  an  undying,  never-failing  attachment  as  that  of  a 
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Major  Sugarplums.  Men  must  still  nature's  impulses,  urging  their  ad- 
miration of  the  real  woman,  in  obedience  to  the  received  and  accredited 
spirit,  laws,  and  opinions  of  society  and  the  age ;  and  if  authors  write  down 
to  the  level  that  has  compelled  Thackeray,  in  spite  of  his  better  nature, 
to  make  his  heroines  the  heartless,  insipid  beings  they  are,  yet  it  is 
the  adoption  and  carrying  out  of  such  views  and  principles  in  r^ard  to 
women  by  men,  whom  they  are  born  to  serve,  to  please,  to  love,  and  to 
endeavor  to  delight,  that  makes  so  many  of  them  seemingly  what  they 
are,  *  humble,  flattering,  tea-making,  piano-playing  deceivers  ; '  and  more 
talent,  more  time,  art,  ingenuity,  and  patience  are  necessary  to  per- 
vert nature's  master-pieces  of  love  and  tenderness  into  this  senseless, 
silly,  deceptive  mother  and  slave,  than,  with  open  manliness,  enlightened 
views,  and  a  free  and  generous  insight  into  her  capacities  and  position, 
man  —  her  broth er-probationist,  ere  he  becomes  her  lord  —  might  have 
expended  to  form  an  open,  upright,  candid,  truth-loving,  fervent,  devoted 
woman,  wife,  friend ;  forbearing  to  faults,  tender  to  frailties,  forgiving 
to  errors ;  devoted  with  keener,  and  livelier,  and  humbler,  because  more 
expansive,  love  to  his  welfare,  his  honor,  and  his  interest 
(  Oh  1  cannot  men  see  and  feel  wherein  this  error  lies,  and  oonquer  it, 
!  for  the  sake  of  their  own  hearts,  homes,  and  of  their  unborn  sons  f  When 
standing  together  on  the  home-hearth  in  the  holy  twilight's  deepening 
gloom,  drawing  nearer  to  each  other  tenderly  as  the  night-shadea  deepen 
and  the  day  declines,  ere  the  candle-light  flares  on  them,  would  it  leesen 
the  softness,  derogate  from  the  sweetness  and  gentleness  of  this  hour  of 
love,  if  each — that  young  husband,  that  up-looking,  confiding  wife — had, 
in  that  shadowy  hour — unseen,  except  to  the  answering  heart  that  con- 
sciously knew  it —  a  brow  clear,  unclouded,  serene  with  truih,  earnest 
truth,  loving  truth,  human  truth,  stamped  on  it,  so  that  in  after-oominff 
.years  neither  might  quail  or  blanch  beneath  the  down-cast,  averted 
glance  of  the  other,  for  the  breach  of  any  of  the  commandments^  lesser 
or  greater,  sacred  to  both  ? 

But  to  return  to  Thackeray's  sentiments  on  this  subject  He  may 
unchallenged  assert  that  Scott's  ladies  are  many  of  them  as  he  describes 
and  believes ;  for  it  was  the  error,  the  want,  in  Scott's  brilliant  depictings 
of  life's  pageantries,  that  these  low  views  of  women  scarcely  ever  allowed 
him  to  do  justice  to  himself  or  to  his  heroines,  the  actual  love-heroines 
of  his  novels.  Those  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  tales,  are  led  to  the 
altar,  and,  in  the  true  Prince-and-Oinderella  style,  are  united  to  the 
heroes  in  all  due  form,  in  the  holy  bands  of  matrimony,  are  rarely,  in  any 
of  his  works,  the  women  of  heart,  soul,  character,  and,  withal,  true  woman- 
liness, who,  as  a  delineator  of  human  nature,  under  a  necessity  to  make 
his  book  interesting,  he  was  forced  to  describe  as  they  are,  and  around 
whom  entwine  every  interest  and  warm  affection  of  the  reader.  Yet,  as 
a  man  reared  and  tutored  by  custom  and  the  force  of  received  opinions 
he  dared  not  brave,  with  the  usual  clap-trap  necessary  for  stage-effect, 
after  rousing  our  sympathies  for,  entwining  our  minds  by,  and  enchaining 
our  hearts  to  one  of  those  noble  exhibitions  of  woman  as  she  might,  ought 
to  be,  and  oftentimes  is,  he  leads  us  gradually  down  from  the  height  of 
this  well-placed  admiration  and  noble  aspiration,  causing  glowing  feelings, 
by  slowly-winding  descent  to  the  worldly  termination  of  necessity — for 
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the  hero  to  many  the  tame  piece  of  smiling  propriety,  capable  of 
becoming  all  that  Thackeray  describes,  and  who  has  for  this  purpose, 
through  these  pages,  in  a  shadowy,  impalpable  manner,  only  made  us 
aware  of  another  presence  beside  the  real  woman,  to  be  ready  at  the  dose 
for  the  approved  and  expected  consummation. 

Who-*- what  man  even  —  has  not  felt  indignant  that,  despite  the 
strong  prejudices  of  the  age  against  her  name  and  nation,  and  the 
jirestige  of  Rowena's  royal  Saxon  descent,  the  noble,  queenly  Rebecca 
should  be  calmly  put  aside  for  the  fair-haired  Saxon  lady  —  Flora 
Maclvor  for  Rose  Bradwardine?  Even  little  Fenella  seems  wronged, 
and  oh  I  how  many  others  I  Die  Vernon  alone,  of  all  his  lady-heroines, 
acts  out  her  part,  and  shines  throughout  the  book,  from  first  to  last,  the 
sole,  sole  charm ;  and  why  ?  Because,  forsooth,  her  fine  abilities  are  per- 
mitted to  be  more  than  half  obscured  by  her  physical  powers  and  abilities, 
horsemanship,  etc.  Jeanie  Deans,  of  course,  is  below  the  mark.  Scott 
could  allow  that  a  true  woman,  in  her  grade  of  life,  might  be  as  qlever 
as  she  could ;  but  even  here  the  wilful,  wayward,  spoiled  beauty  is  the  love- 
beroine.  Though  Scott's  manly  and  chivalric  heart  allows  tbe  existence 
of  the  moet  beautiful  and  slowing  specimens  of  woman,  and  though  his 
imagination  and  pencil  depict  such,  yet  his  worldly  self,  the  educated  man 
and  calculating  Scotsman,  withdraws  prudently  from  all  such  the  crown- 
iog  point  of  woman's  glory  —  love,  and  the  devotion  of  the  heart,  leading 
to  marriaffe.  And  wny  ?  Because  thev  were  not  capable  of  carrying 
out  into  daily  life  and  practice,  with  firm  and  gentle  devotion,  their 
duty  as  women  ?  No ;  but  because  men  have  for  ages  allowed  them- 
selves so  low  a  standard  of  moral  excellence,  that  even  in  those  instances 
of  rare  iatellectual  endowments  they  dare  not  put  themselves  on  a  level 
in  daily  contact  with  a  dear-sighted  woman  of  pure  and  elevated  views. 

It  is  not  that  men  are  so  mean  or  narrow  in  their  range  of  vision,  or 
do  not  acknowledge  the  beauty  of  high  excellence,  that  they  will  not 
allow  a  rival  near  the  throne  of  m  ental  supremacy.  Nature  has  so 
distinctly  marked  their  supremacy  in  points  essential  for  duty  in  their 
different  spheres,  that  few  men,  even  of  limited  capacity,  but  must  be 
conscious  of  a  difference  of  powers.  Allowing  their  superiority  in  manv 
respects  over  women  of  fine  intellects,  they  never  can  interfere  wim 
each  other,  their  powers  and  the  needs  for  their  exercise  are  so  diverse. 
The  whole  error  exists  and  has  arisen  from  defective  moral  training  in 
men  for  untold  ages ;  lowering  the  standard  of  excellence  at  which  they 
are  to  aim,  and  lessening  their  responsibility,  and  the  force  of  moral  per- 
ceptions of  right.  Here  lies  the  evil.  Let  but  a  Decalogue  be  acknowl- 
<Kiged  for  m^n  as  well  as  women ;  let  but  both  sexes  be  trained  to  clear 
and  earnest  views  of  right,  truth,  and  duty,  and  there  need  be  no  clashing 
or  collision  of  interests,  or  jealous  daims  for  superiority.  Men  will 
have  manliness  enough  to  see,  to  feel,  to  admire,  to  allow  and  ac^ 
knowledge  the  beauty,  purity,  refining  and  beneficial  influence  of  clear, 
high-minded,  right-principled  women ;  will  know  that  bread  and  pud- 
dings can  be  as  well  concocted,  and  buttons  and  braids  as  neatly  put  on, 
by  a  woman  of  such  qualifications,  as  by  one  who  has  striven  earnestly 
to  be  a  wheedling,  fondling,  lying  one  through  life ;  and  woman  will  look 
up  with  delighted  reverence  and  proper  homage  to  her  lord,  her  governor. 
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her  king,  iu  the  broad  place  of  rightful  head  and  superior,  where  God 
and  nature  placed  him.  It  is  the  false  basis  upon  which  each  is  placed 
by  the  accumulated  defective  training  of  ages,  that  renders  it  necessary 
for  men  to  ignore,  despise,  and  contemn  —  or  endeavor  to  do  so — all  intel- 
lectual women  ;  and  necessary  for  intellectual  women  to  hide  their  light 
under  a  bushel,  more  than  half  afraid  or  ashamed  to  show  it,  atfd  conse- 
quently, as  Thackeray  says,  *  fondly  lie '  through  life. 

But  Shakspeare — Shakspeare  to  be  put  in  the  same  category  with 
writers  who  are  not  beyond  or  above  their  age  1  —  Shakspeare  1  he  who 
wrote  for  the  whole  world,  for  all  ages — of  all  men,  for  him  to  be 
accused  of  having  drawn  *  affectionate,  motherly,  that  sort-of-thing 
women  1 '  Shakspeare  I  we  do  indeed  view  all  things  through  the  color- 
ing of  the  glasses  that  necessity,  education,  or  habit  induce  us  to  wear. 
Shakspeare  1  what  play  of  his  is  there  in  which  the  women  —  the  clever^ 
really  clever^  brilliant,  noble,  gifted,  talented  women,  right  women — are 
not  the  main  spring  of  the  plot ;  the  more  than  hidf  essential  charm  of 
the  whole,  which  removed,  the  play  would  seem  stale,  flat,  and  unprofit- 
able ?  Change  them,  and  try  the  effect  Replace  Portia,  in  the  *'  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,'  by  one  of  those  tame,  motherly,  deceiving  dames,  and 
where  is  the  play — the  interest,  power,  force?  Even  Nerissa  and 
Jessica  —  remove  them  and  insert  in  their  places  insipid  Amelias,  and 
see  the  effect,  and  how  every  other  character  would  fail  in  interest ! 

Where  can  a  specimen  of  more  noble  womanhood,  in  the  whole  range 
of  literature,  be  shown  than  Portia,  with  her  wit,  her  briUiant  sallies,  her 
intellectual  riches,  her  clear,  cool  judgment,  keen  perception  ?  And  did 
Shakspeare  allow  the  possession  of  these  qualities  to  lessen  her  attractive- 
ness as  a  woman;  heF gentle,  fervent,  earnest,  tender  devotion  and  sub- 
mission to  her  bosom's  lord,  to  whom  she  gave  herself  so  freely  and  so 
beautifully  ?  No  1  but  Bassanio  was  a  man  worthy  to  be  loved  by  such 
a  woman  aa  Portia ;  and  therefore  he  gloried  in  her  glory.  He  feared 
not  her  rivalry ;  he  knew  still  that,  as  in  every  true  womao^  heart  and 
character,  the  brightest  light,  the  clearest  radiance,  was  that  derived  from 
him  who  was  to  love  and  cherish  her — her  husband ;  and  that  the  beams 
of  his  excellence  and  glory  must,  as  the  sun's  rays  do,  illuminate  and 
display,  in  softened  splendor,  the  mountains,  hills,  vales,  and  waters  of 
the  moon,  which,  without  the  possession  of  these  inherent  qualities,  would 
not  by  half  so  well  reflect  it  from  arid  moor  or  desert  sand.  Look 
through  the  whole  range  of  his  plays :  is  one  woman  made  capable  of 
interesting  our  sympathies  or  winning  our  admiration,  in  whatever  dr- 
cumstances  placed,  without  the  charms  of  intellect  and  cultivated  mental 
faculties  ?  Where  is  Isabella,  in  her  holy  beauty  and  her  far^searching 
glance  of  fearless  rectitude  ?  Rosalind,  with  her  powers  of  wit  and  win- 
ning brightness?  Beatrice,  even,  in  her  sparkling,  diamond-jewelled 
robe  of  raillery  and  talent,  shows  through  its  folds  and  brilliancy  fresh- 
glowing  gleams  of  real  woman's  heart  as  well  as  will. 

And  thus  will  it  ever  be :  a  clever  woman  beneath  the  protecting  segia 
of  a  noble  man,  if  not  seemingly  so  brilliant  as  herself  yet  feels  that  we 
povyer  is  there,  the  strength ;  and  beneath  the  over-shadowidg  segis  of 
his  beaming,  fostering  love,  such  a  woman  will  live  and  breathe  only 
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gently  to  bless,  soften,  and  purify ;  and  man  —  yes,  men^  the  world  —  will' 
yet  see  these  enshrouding  mists  of  pollution  vanish  away,  and  prove  that 
the  error  is  not  in  women,  or  in  their  being  *  clever  women,'  but  in  men 
being  trained  to  fabe  views  of  life,  duty,  and  sell 


LINES 
TO      OMB      WHO      WILL      UMDERSTAVD      THBM. 

Tm  silver  tongue  strikes  one, 

And  Boftly  hums  the  sDGiitteQ  bell, 
Ab  't  were  a  bee  within  a  flower, 

A  hidden  brook  within  a  delL 

And  like  a  snowy  sail  that 's  bound 

For  pleasant  isles  beyond  the  sea, 
Mj  brain  drops  down  the  tide  of  dreams^ 

Freighted  with  golden  thoughts  of  thee. 

The  rustling  of  an  ainr  wing, 

The  touch  of  hand  I  cannot  see, 
By  these  sweet  tokens  think  I  still 

Thy  spirit  hovers  over  me. 

'  My  eyes  make  pictures  when  they  Ve  shut ;  * 
I  see  a  landscape  broad  and  green, 
With  hills  that  in  the  sun-set  glow, 
And  waving  grroves  and  delu  between. 

I  see  the  cot  where  I  would  live ; 

It  stands  within  a  leafj  nook 
That 's  haunted  bj  the  wild-bird's  song; 

The  ripple  of  a  babbling  brook. 

It  hath  a  quaint  and  ancient  air ; 

The  lichen  hangs  upon  the  eaves^ 
And  up  the  walls  the  ivy  creeps, 

With  all  its  wealth  of  shadj  leaves. 

And  there  the  yellow-girdled  bee 

Goes  humming  gaily  to  her  toil ; 
It  is  a  blessed  realm  of  peace, 

Far  from  earth's  discord  and  turmolL 

Beside  the  open  window  sits, 

Half  hidden  by  the  trailing  vine, 
The  guardian-angel  of  that  home ; 

And  oh,  that  face  I  those  saint-like  eyes  are  thine  I 
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JOURNEYINGS      IN      SPAIN. 


V  0M  avR    V  o  o  m 


Meeting  with  some  American  friends  at  Aranjuez,  I  proposed  to  them 
to  hire  a  private  conveyance  to  Granada,  which  would  enable  us  to  stop 
at  our  pleasure,  and  to  see  more  of  the  country  and  people  than  if  we 
took  the  diligence,  which  travels  night  and  day.  I  therefore  consulted 
with  mine  host,  who  thought  the  thing  practicable ;  and  we  sallied  forth 
in  search  of  a  vehiculum.  After  inspecting  several  curious,  antiquated 
four-wheeled  machines,  we  fixed  upon  one  which  we  thought  would  prove 
most  convenient  for  our  journey,  and  forthwith  struck  a  bargain  with  the 
owner. 

The  next  morning  at  day-light,  our  coach,  drawn  by  three  stout  mules, 
driven  by  a  gayly-dressed  cochero^  appeared  before  the  hoteKdoor ;  and 
fortified  with  a  good  breakfast,  we  set  forward  upon  our  journey. 

We  were  now  about  to  enter  La  Mancha,  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of 
the  famous  Don  Quixote  and  his  honest,  faithful  Sancho  Panza.  This 
province,  like  the  Castiles,  forms  a  part  of  the  great  central  plateau  of 
Spain.  The  eye  of  the  traveller  roams  over  a  vast  expanse  of  treeless, 
mountainous  steppes,  scorched  up  by  the  summer's  heat,  and  exposed  to 
all  the  fury  of  the  cutting  wintry  blasts.  The  towns  are  few,  and  without 
interest;  and  the  wretched  villages  are  inhabited  by  a  poorly- clad  and 
half-starved-looking  race  of  laborers. 

Passing  through  a  rocky  gorge  of  volcanic  hills,  we  soon  reached 
Ocana,  an  uninteresting  town,  containing  a  population  of  about  five 
thousand  persons.  Continuing  our  way,  we  also  passed  Madrilejos,  a 
town  of  about  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  and  in  the  evening  arrived  at 
Puerto  Lapiche,  a  small,  dirty-looking  place,  where  we  spent  a  most 
uncomfortable  night  in  a  shocking  posada. 

The  next  morning,  at  day-light,  we  continued  our  route,  and  the  coun- 
try, if  any  thing,  appeared  to  grow  more  uninteresting,  and  the  inhabitants 
more  poverty-stricken.  About  mid-day  we  arrived  at  the  Venta  de  Que- 
sada^  which  the  Don  mistook  for  a  castle,  and  where  he  performed  hit 
vigil-of-arms,  and  was  knighted  by  the  inn-keeper.  This  is  a  miserable 
one-story  mud  or  adobie  hut,  used  at  present  as  a  barrack  for  the  dvil 
guard  stationed  on  this  part  of  the  highway. 

The  house  is  perhaps,  little  changed  since  the  day  it  wa^  sketched  by 
Cervantes.  The  well  is  still  there  where  he  makes  the  old  knight  per- 
form his  vigil-of-arms;  and  it  is  doubtless  the  original  one,  for  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  great  antiquity. 

In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  Valdepefias,  a  town  of  about  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  where  we  were  fyrtunate  enough  to  find  a  very  com- 
fortable inn. 

I  have  before  remarked  the  want  of  fire-places  in  Spanish  houses,  and 
after  a  very  short  experience,  I  found  out  that  the  kitchen  was  a  most 
capital  place  to  warm  one's  self  afler  a  long  ride,  and  to  smoke  a  cigar 
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after  supper.  Indeed,  in  the  small  towns,  the  kitchen  is  quite  a  fashion- 
able place  of  resort,  where  I  have  picked  up  much  useful  information,  and 
made  many  agreeable  and  valuable  acquaintances.  In  this  very  place, 
I  had  hardly  seated  myself  on  the  cosy  stone  bench  in  the  chimney-cor- 
ner, before  a  young  gentleman  in  white  vest  and  white  gloves,  who  was 
sipping  a  cup  of  chocolate,  fell  into  conversation  with  me,  and  finding  me 
to  be  a  stranger,  invited  me  to  a  society-ball  to  be  given  that  evening, 
and  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  managecs.  I  accepted  his  invitation  with 
much  pleasure,  and  passed  a  most  agreeable  evening  among  the  ilite  of 
Valdepefias.     So  much  for  an  acquaintance  made  in  the  kitchen. 

Valdepefias  is  celebrated  for  its  wine,  which  is  said  to  be  the  prodnct 
of  the  Burgundy  vine,  transplanted  into  Spain.  It  is  a  red  wine,  of  a  rich 
fruity  flavor,  and  when  drunk  on  the  spot,  is  most  delicious  ;  but  when 
transported,  it  is  put  into  pig-skins,  which  impart  to  it  a  disagreeable 
taste. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  it  was  with  pig-skins  filled  with  this 
ruddy  wine  that  the  Enight  of  La  Mancha  created  such  havoc,  to  the 
sorrow  of  the  inn-keeper. 

Mine  host  was  a  vine-grower,  and  had  a  bodega  or  wine-cellar  in  his 
establishment,  which  he  invited  me  to  visit  The  wine  was  contained  in 
immense  tinajcts,  or  earthen- ware  jars,  about  seven  feet  in  height,  and  of 
a  goodly  rotundity.  A  boy  placed  a  ladder  against  one  of  these,  and 
ascended  to  the  top  with  a  tumbler,  which  he  filled  with  the  sparkling 
liquor,  and  handed  to  me.  It  was  delicious,  and  I  drank  nearly  the  whole 
of  it.  He  went  on  a  little  farther,  and  ascended  another  jar,  where  he 
filled  and.  handed  me  the  glass,  of  which  I  likewise  partook.  The  opera- 
tion was  repeated  the  third  time ;  and  as  I  saw  no  end  to  the  different 
vintages  the  old  gentleman  wished  me  to  taste,  my  politeness  could  hold 
out  no  longer,  and  I  was  obliged  to  decline  taking  any  more,  at  the  risk 
of  offending  him. 

From  Valdepefias  we  proceeded  to  La  Carolina,  passing  through  the 
small  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  leaving  dreary  La  Manchisi  through  its 
natural  gate-way,  Despefla  perros.  Passing  through  this  narrow  moun- 
tain-gorge, we  were  welcomed  into  fair  Andalusia  by  one  of  the  most 
gorgeous  sun-sets  I  have  ever  witnessed.  The  whole  west  was  of  that 
glorious  gold-and-crimson  hue,  deepened  towards  the  horizon,  which  is 
only  seen  in  these  southern  latitudes.  We  had  now  arrived  on  the 
threshold  of  tropical  vegetation.  We  leave  the  barren,  treeless  steppes 
of  La  Mancha  for  those  blooming  valleys  where  the  olive  and  the  grace- 
ful palm  beautify  the  landscape. 

This  is  the  province  of  song  and  of  the  dance ;  of  the  sequidilla,  the 
bolero,  and  the  fandango ;  and  the  hot-bed  of  the  smuggler,  the  bull- 
fighter, and  the  bandit.  The  inhabitants  are  gay,  social,  and  without 
formality  —  the  very  opposites  of  those  grave,  dignified  Dons  of  Castile 
and  La  Mancha. 

At  Carolina,  a  neat-looking  town  of  three  thousand  inhabitants,  we  found 
a  good  inn,  where  we  remained  all  night  After  a  tolerable  supper,  our 
land-lady  sent  out  for  a  couple  of  her  neighbors,  very  pretty  dark-eyed 
Sefloritas,  who  gave  us  a  specimen  of  Andalusian  dancing,  to  the  music 
of  a  guitar,  struck  by  no  less  a  personage  than  our  coehero.    They  per- 
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formed  the  fandango,  the  sequidilla,  and  the  bolero,  with  a  grace  and  an 
abandon  which  I  have  seldom  seen  equalled  on  the  stages  of  London 
or  Paris.    These  were  the  originals,  the  others  only  the  copies. 

Leaving  Carolina,  we  traversed  a  hillj  country,  passing  through  a  few 
small  villages  and  the  miserable-looking  town  of  Baileni  Just  beyond 
this  place  we  stopped  at  a  small  road-^ide  inn,  to  r^t  and  feed  our  ani« 
mals.  Here  we  found  assembled  several  engineers,  engaged  in  superin- 
tending repairs  upon  the  road,  one  of  whom  was  ende&voring  to  strike  a 
bargain  with  anothei  for  a  gun.  The  one  who  wished  to  purchase  asked 
permission  to  test  the  piece,  and  it  was  forthwith  loaded,  and  a  mark  put 
up  at  some  thirty  yards  distant.  The  gun  was  fired  at  the  mark,  but 
unfortunately  more  of  the  contents  issued  through  the  touch-hole  than 
through  the  end  of  the  barrel ;  the  nipple  was  carried  away,  which  grazed 
the  individual's  head,  and  passed  through  the  rim  of  his  hat  It  was  a 
most  wonderful  escape;  and  the  engineer  attributed  it  to  a  miracle,  and 
immediately  went  into  the  inn  to  search  the  calendar  for  the  saint  on 
whose  day  it  had  taken  place,  promising  all  manner  of  offerings  to  him. 
It  never  entered  into  this  man's  head  to  thank  God  for  his  escape;  be 
could  go  no  farther  than  the  saint  of  the  day,  who  was  so  obscure  that 
he  did  not  even  know  his  name. 

Continuing  our  way,  toward  evening  we  perceived  Jaen  in  the  dis- 
tance, lying  under  its  castle-mounted  hill,  and  in  about  an  hour  after,  we 
entered  the  gates  of  this  venerable  old  town.  Our  cochero  took  us  to  the 
inn  of  El  Santo  Rostro,  when  we  told  him  to  take  us  to  the  Caf(§  Nuevo. 
We  did  not  perceive  our  error  until  we  had  alighted ;  when  one  of  our 
party  became  very  much  incensed,  and  took  the  cochero  to  task  for  bring- 
ing us  to  the  wrong  place.  The  land-lady  in  the  meantime  had  come 
out  to  the  door,  but  upon  finding  the  state  of  the  case,  immediately  re- 
tired. Our  cochero  got  very  sulky  under  the  scolding;  said  *  he  did  not 
know  where  the  C<ifn  Nuevo  was,  and  that  the  Santo  Rostro  was  the 
best  posada  in  the  town.' 

And  this  was  all  true  enough  ;  for  we  found  out,  on  inquiry,  that  the 
Cafe  Nuevo  had  been  out  of  existence  for  several  years.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, we  had  so  much  affronted  the  land-lady  of  the  Santo  Rostro,  that 
she  refused  to  take  us  into  her  house.  This  was  terrible  news,  after  our 
long  fast  and  hard  day's  ride.  But  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Our  spokes- 
man, after  the  ill-humor  he  had  at  first  manifested,  could  say  nothing  to 
mollify  the  enraged  dame,  and  there  appeared  nothing  left  for  us  but  to 
sleep  out  all  night  in  our  coach.  As  a  last  resort,  I  thought  I  would 
attack  the  old  lady  in  a  different  way;  for  I  had  often  heard  it  said,  that 
in  Andalusia  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  an  inn  with  your  hat  in  your 
hand :  therefore,  stepping  up  to  her,  I  made  a  polite  bow,  and  said  Qiere 
must  be  some  misunderstanding  in  the  matter ;  that  we  were  strangers, 
and  that  we  were  not  well  acquainted  with  the  language;  and  that  it  was 
doubtless  owing  to  this  that  my  friend  and  the  cochero  had  differed  as 
regards  the  house  we  were  to  stop  at.  I  begged  she  would  not  take  any 
offence  at  what  had  pa^^sed,  for  none  was  intended  ;  and,  making  a  low 
bow,  I  turned  to  enter  the  carriage.  This  coup  de  grace  was  successful. 
Sh*j  invited  us  all  to  get  out,  gave  us  the  most  comfortable  rooms  in  the 
house,  and  treated  us  with  the  utmost  attention  during  our  stay. 
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As  tlie  Santo  Rostro  is  the  type  of  an  Andalusian  inn,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  for  those  who  contemplate  a  visit  to  Spain,  to  give  a  slight 
sketch  of  it.  A  large  arched  door-way,  which  served  alike  for  man  and 
beast,  gave  entrance  to  the  interior  of  the  house.  On  one  side  of  this  was 
the  stable,  and  on  the  other  the  kitchen,  without  any  partition  between 
them.  Opposite  the  great  entrance  was  the  stair-case  leading  to  the 
upj>er  part  of  the  building,  devoted  to  the  lodging  of  the  better  class  of 
travellers. 

The  rooms  were  small,  and  without  mat  or  carpet  to  cover  the  rough 
tile-floor ;  and  the  furniture  consisted  of  a  cot,  whereon  was  a  very  hard 
bed,  and  two  chairs,  upon  one  of  which  there  was  a  very  small  basin  and 
pitcher.  This  want  of  the  appliances  of  the  toilet  is  noticed  throughout 
Spain,  but  especially  in  Andalusia,  where  there  appears  to  be  a  holy 
horror  against  ablution.  .  Among  the  Moors,  cleanliness  is  a  part  of  their 
religion ;  and  the  Spaniards,  in  avoiding  all  the  abominations  of  that 
hated  race,  have  rushed  on  the  other  extreme  in  this  particular. 

Having  arrived  after  a  long  fast,  as  soon  as  we  had  inspected  our 
apartments,  I  descended  to  the  kitchen  to  forage  for  supper;  for  in  a 
Spanish  inn  no  smiling  land-lord  comes  to  inquire  into  your  wants.  Every 
one  is  indifferent  to  your  coming  and  your  goin^,  and  whatever  you  get 
appears  to  be  granted  as  a  favor.  Around  the  fire  were  seated  a  half 
dozen  muleteers,  whose  dark  features,  lighted  up  by  a  few  smouldering 
embers  upon  the  hearth,  gave  them  the  appearance  of  so  many  cut- 
throats. But,  with  that  innate  politeness  of  the  Spaniard  toward  a 
stranger,  they  all  rose  and  offered  me  the  best  place  in  the  chimney- 
comer. 

On  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  larder,  our  hostess  informed  me  there 
were  partridges;  and  these  the  traveller  will  find  a  standing  dish  through- 
out Spain.  Now  a  partridge  is  a  very  good  bird  whea  properly  cooked, 
but  when  stewed  in  one  of  those  small  round  earthen-ware  pots  called  a 
pucherOj  with  garlic  and  rancid  oil,  it  is  most  execrable. 

'Is  there  any  thing  else,  SenoraP  said  I. 

*Yes,  your  worship,  there  are  eggs,  out  of  which  I  will  make  you  a 
nice  omelet.' 

^Bueno  !  1  will  take  the  omelet ;  and  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  give 
us  some  bread  and  grapes,  we  will  be  much  obliged  to  you.' 

Preparations  were  forthwith  begun  for  the  omelet  A  huge  frying-pan 
was  taken  down  from  the  wall  igid  placed  over  the  fire,  into  which  was 
put  a  large  piece  of  dirty-looking  lard  ;  by  the  time  the  grease  had  be- 
come boiling-hot,  the  eggs  were  prepared  and  poured  into  the  pan.  One 
side  of  the  omelet  being  done,  the  pan  was  lifted  from  the  fire,  when 
immediately  every  one  rose  and  retreated,  as  if  they  had  received  an 
electric  shock. 

The  cause  of  this  sudden  movement  was  soon  made  evident  In  order 
to  turn  this  immense  omelet  on  the  other  side,  the  hostess  gave  a  flirt  to 
the  pan,  which  caused  the  mass  to  turn  a  somerset  in  the  air  and  fall 
again  into  the  scalding  fat,  which  it  spattered  about  in  all  directions. 
One  unlucky  wight  received  some  of  the  burning  liquid  in  his  face,  much 
to  the  amusement  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  apparently  to  the  great 
gratification  of  the  land-lady,  whose  sour-looking  countenance  relaxed  for 
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a  moment  into  a  smile.  After  our  meagre  supper  at  the  Santo  Kos- 
tro — which  was  nevertheless  much  eDJoyed,  for  it  was  well  seasoned  with 
the  sauce  of  hunger — we  retired  for  the  night;  atid  although  our  beds 
were  on  a  par  with  the  other  accommodations,  this  did  not  prevent  us 
from  enjoying  sweet  repose. 

Jaen  is  an  old  Moorish  town,  containing  about  seventeen  thousand 
inhabitants.  Its  situation  is  extremely  picturesque,  standing  like  a  s^- 
tinel  at  the  entrance  of  the  mountain-gorge  which  leads  to  Granada.  It 
has  a  pretty  alameda,  and  a  handsome  cathedral,  which  was  built  in 
1525.  That  great  relic,  the  Santo  Rostro,  the  Holy  Face  of  our  Savioub 
impressed  upon  the  handkerchief  of  Santa  Veronica,  when  she  wiped  the 
perspiration  from  His  brow,  is  contained  in  the  cathedral,  and  shown 
publicly  on  stated  occasions.  I  endeavored  to  get  the  sacristan  to  show 
it  to  me,  but  he  said  it  was  impossible  without  an  order  from  the  bishop. 

After  leaving  Jaen,  our  next  day^s  journey  brought  us  to  Campillo  de 
Arenas,  the  road  passing  through  a  beautiful  valley,  where  the  hedge  was 
of  gigantic  aloes,  and  the  graceful  palm-tree  added  a  charm  to  the  novel 
and  picturesque  landscape.  Continuing  our  journey,  the  valley  widened 
as  we  advanced ;  the  Sierra  Nevada  with  its  crest  of  eternal  snow  rose 
before  us ;  and  as  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  gilded  the  beautiful 
scene,  fair  Granada  appeared  in  view.  Seated  at  the  base  of  several  hills, 
with  the  beautiful  rega,  or  plain,  spread  out  before  it,  the  snowy  moun- 
tains in  the  back -ground,  and  the  far-famed  Alhambra  looming  from  its 
lofty  eminence,  it  formed  one  of  the  most  enchanting  scenes  I  have  ever 
witnessed,  and  well  merits  the  boast  of  the  Granadians,  who  say  : 

'  QuiBN  no  ha  visto  a  Granada, 
No  ha  yisto  a  nada.' 

The  first  object  of  attention  was  the  Alhambra,  which  the  Moors  styled 
the  Palace  of  Pearls.  This  immense  structure  is  built  upon  an  eminence 
which  overhangs  the  city,  and  the  long  lines  of  tapia,  or  reddish  mud- 
walls  and  towers  which  surround  it,  disappoint  the  stranger  and  give  him 
little  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  interior.  The  Moors  adopted  this  plain 
exterior  for  their  palaces  to  avert  the  effects  of  the  Evil  Eye,  and  to  mask 
the  interior  splendor  of  their  abodes  of  oriental  voluptuousness. 

Ascending  a  steep  street,  I  arrived  at  L'l  Puerta  de  los  Chanadas^  a 
large  stone  gate- way  which  gives  entrance  to  the  grounds  of  the  Alhalm 
bra.  Continuing  my  ascent  through  avenues  of  stately  trees,  vhere  the 
sound  of  fountains  and  running  waters  produced  a  pleasing  effect  on  the 
mind,  which  prepared  it  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  enchanted  spot,  I 
arrived  at  La  Puerta  de  Juaticia,  the  Gate  of  Judgment,  where  formerly 
the  king,  as  in  the  east,  dispensed  justice.  Over  the  horse-shoe  arch  of 
the  gate- way  is  seen  a  band  and  a  key.  The  6rst  of  these  symbols  was 
probably  intended  to  represent  power;  and  the  second,  which  is  the  great 
emblem  of  Mussulman  faith,  denotes  the  authority  given  to  the  Prophet 
to  open  and  shut  the  gates  of  heaven  and  hell. 

Passing  onward  through  the  gate,  and  thence  through  a  narrow  wall- 
enclosed  lane,  I  entered  the  Patio  de  los  Algihes^  or  the  Court  of  the  Cis- 
terns, under  which  are  immense  tanks  filled  from  the  river  Darro,  which 
supplies  the  most  wholesome  water  to  the  city.     To  the  left  of  thia 
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deserted,  half-ruined  court,  arise  a  long  line  of  walls  and  towers.  One  of 
the  latter  is  La  Fosse  de  la  Vela,  where  tradition  says  the  Christian 
flag  was  first  hoisted  over  these  Mussulman  walls.  The  view  from  this 
tower  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  the  eye  ever  gazed  upon.  Below  lies 
fair  Granada,  with  its  palaces,  its  churches,  and  its  gardens;  and  beyond 
expands  the  ever- blooming  Vega,  studded  with  villas  and  villages,  and 
enclosed  by  mountain-walls^  from  whose  snowy  crests  flow  numerous 
fertilizing  streams,  gleaming  like  burnished  silver  amid  the  green  fields 
To  the  left  rise  the  snow-capped  Alpujanas;  then  the  distant  sierra  of 
Alhama;  then  the  gorge  of  Loja;  while  to  the  right  is  the  distant 
mountain-chain  of  Jaen. 

On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  Patio  de  los  Algibes  stands  the  palace  of 
Charles  V.,  who,  Vandal-like,  pulled  down  the  beautiful  winter-palace  of 
the  Moors,  to  construct  an  abortion  in  its  place,  which  has  never  been 
finished.  The  building  is  in  the  Grseco-Romano  style,  and  consists  of  a 
square  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The  portals  and  windows  of  the 
three  facades  are  elegantly  ornamented  with  basso-relievos,  which  are  of 
a  most  exquisite  workmanship.  Passing  a  beautiful  vestibule,  you  enter  a 
circular  court  surrounded  by  a  portico,  sustained  by  Doric  columns.  This 
court  is  used  at  present  as  a  work-shop  for  galley-slaves,  who  spin  twine 
in  the  spot  which  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  the  world  intended  to 
make  his  home,  and  to  surround  himself  with  all  that  the  age  could  pro- 
duce in  art  and  luxury. 

The  entrance  to  the  summer-palace  of  the  Moors  lies  in  a  comer,  hidden 
from  view  by  the  palace  of  the  Emperor.  A  modest  door,  like  the  door 
of  Aposada,  ushers  the  visitor  into  this  fairy-like  edifice.  On  one  side  of 
the  door  hung  a  string,  which  I  pulled,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  small, 
ill-looking  man  opened  to  me,  and  I  entered  the  Patio  de  los  Arayanes^ 
or  the  Court  of  Myrtles.  The  form  of  this  court  is  an  oblong  square,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  basin  of  water  of  the  same  shape, 
surrounded  by  myrtles,  and  fringed  with  a  narrow  bed  of  flowers.  The 
beholder  is  at  once  enchanted  with  the  novel  and  beautiful  scene.  The 
slender  marble  columns  which  support  the  light  porticoes  surrounding  the 
court;  the  wonderful  lace-like  workmanship  in  plaster  which  embellishes 
the  portals,  the  windows,  and  the  walls,  appear  the  realization  of  the 
fidry  palace  of  our  youth. 

To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  magnificent  Hall  of  the  Ambassa- 
dors, which  was  the  reception-room  of  state.  Passing  through  a 
beautiful  vestibule,  I  entered  this  vast  chamber,  the  pavement  of  which 
is  marble,  and  the  walls  richly  ornamented  with  exquisite  stucco-work, 
which  is  so  delicately  wrought  that  it  resembles  a  fabric  of  lace. 

Retracing  my  steps  through  the  Patio  de  los  Arayanes,  I  passed 
through  a  door- way  and  ante-room  into  the  Court  of  Lions.  This  court 
is  also  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  gallery, 
supported  by  one  hundred  and  forty  pillars  of  white  marble,  with  most 
exquisitely -carved  capitals.  The  columns  are  sometimes  grouped  and 
sometimes  single;  but  they  are  so  slender, and  their  capitals  so  delicately 
open- worked,  that  they  scarcely  seem  equal  to  the  support  of  the  lace- 
work  arches ;  and  indeed,  from  sundry  iron  braces  to  be  seen,  it  would 
appear  that  the  weight  of  the  gallery  has  been  too  great  in  many  places. 
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owing  to  the  unsightly  red-tile  roof  which  was  put  on,  al)out  a  century 
since,  to  replace  the  lighter  Moorish  fabric,  which  had  fallen  to  ruin.  In 
the  centre  of  the  court  is  the  Fountain  of  Lions.  This  is  a  mamiificent 
basin,  cut  out  of  one  piece  of  beautiful  white  marble,  supported  on  the  backs 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  lions.  There  are  several  halls  which  open  upon 
this  court.  To  the  right  is  the  Hall  of  the  Abencerrages.  In  the  centre 
of  this  chamber,  a  large  fountain  is  set  into  the  white  marble  pavement, 
on  one  side  of  which  are  some  ferruginous  stains,  which  my  guide  pointed 
out  as  the  blood-marks  of  the  Abencerrages  massacred  here  by  BoabdiL 
On  each  side  of  this  hall  there  are  several  alcoves  set  into  the  thick  walls, 
which  are  entered  under  beautifully- wrought  arches,  supported  by  deli- 
cate marble  columns.  The  roof  is  lofty,  and  presents  that  peculiar  hang- 
ing appearance  resembling  stalactites.  The  centre  of  the  vault  represents 
the  escutcheon  of  the  Kings  of  Granada,  with  the  motto,  Le  galtb  ii$ 
Allah  —  God  only  is  great. 

Opposite  the  Hall  oi  the  Abencerrages,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
court,  is  the  Chamber  of  the  Two  Sisters,  so  called  on  account  of  two 
large  white  marble  slabs  which  form  a  greater  part  of  the  pavement. 

The  entrance  to  this  hall  passes  under  some  most  exquisitely-orna- 
mented arches.  This  chamber  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  one  last 
described,  but  its  decorations  are  similar.  The  only  light  it  receives  is 
through  several  small  oval  windows,  placed  just  below  the  lofty  vaulted 
ceiling,  which  throw  a  dreamy,  voluptuous,  half-day-light  through  the 
apartment.  At  the  extremity  of  this  sala,  opposite  the  entrance,  there 
is  a  beautiful  little  alcove,  used  as  the  boudoir  of  the  Sultana^  from 
which  a  window  looks  upon  the  Patio  de  ZAndaraja,  a  charming  little 
court  surrounded  by  columns,  and  ornamented  with  flowers  and  shrubbery. 

Returning  to  the  Court  of  Lions,  in  front  of  the  door  of  entrance  is 
the  Sala  de  Justicia,  the  Hall  of  Justice,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a 
gallery,  divided  into  three  parts.  The  ornamentation  of  the  walls  and 
arches  of  this  hall  is  exceedingly  rich.  The  ceiling  is  covered  with 
curious  frescoes,  representing  chivalrous  and  amorous  subjects,  which  are 
well  worth  examination,  as  they  are  doubtless  correct  representationa  of 
the  costume  of  the  times. 

After  having  viewed  the  Patio  de  los  Liones  and  the  halls  which  sur- 
round it,  I  was  conducted  up  a  stair-case  and  through  a  gallery  to  a 
square  tower,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  small  room,  ornamented  with 
frescoes  and  arabesques,  and  surrounded  with  a  light  colonnade.  This  is 
called  jEl  Tocador  de  la  Reyna^  or  Dressing-room  of  the  Queen  ;  and  it 
must  have  been  a  charming  retreat  during  the  heats  of  summer.  Every 
breeze  has  access  there,  and  the  eye  may  wander  with  never-ending 
pleasure  over  one  of  the  most  beautiful  landscapes  that  nature  ever 
formed. 

Descending  again,  and  passing  through  the  Patio  de  lAndaraja^  I 
entered  the  baths,  which  are  one  of  the  best-preserved  portions  of  the 
Alhambra.  The  azulejos^  or  curiously-painted  tiles  which  cover  the 
lower  part  of  the  walls,  and  the  immense  marble  slabs  which  form  the 
pavement,  are  in  perfect  preservation. 

The  arrangement  of  the  baths  is  similar  to  that  still  used  in  the  east. 
They  are  constructed  of  white  marble,  in  the  form  of  large  square  basins. 
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I  ascended  now  to  the  top  of  the  Tower  of  Comares,  from  whence  the 
eye  embraces  the  whole  edifice,  and  overlooks  the  town  and  surrounding 
country.  To  the  north  was  the  Albaycin,  the  most  ancient  part  of 
Granada,  with  its  quaint  old  houses  and  narrow  streets,  that  scarcely 
seemed  wide  enough  to  give  passage  to  a  corpulent  man ;  to  the  east 
extended  a  long  line  of  walls  which  enclose  the  Alhambra,  and  beyond 
arose  the  magnificent  Sierra  Nevada,  with  its  eternal  snow ;  to  the  south 
was  the  palace  of  Charles  V. ;  to  the  west,  the  towers  of  JEl  Homenaje 
and  La  Vela ;  and  beneath,  court-yards,  towers,  and  walls,  many  of 
which  had  fallen  to  ruin,  while  others  were  fast  crumbling  to  decay. 

Such  was  the  Alhambra  as  I  saw  it;  but  its  present  condition  gives 
a  faint  conception  of  what  it  was  in  its  days  of  splendor,  ere  time 
and  the  destroyer's  hand  had  commenced  their  work,  and  when  its 
thirteen  hundred  towers,  each  with  their  warder,  crested  the  hill ;  when 
the  blue  and  gold  coloring  had  not  faded  from  the  fairy-like  lace-work 
on  the  walls ;  when  the  thousand  fountains  had  not  ceased  to  charm  the 
senses,  nor  the  voice  of  music  to  float  through  those  halls  of  oriental 
voluptuousness. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  time  and  the  destroyer's  hand,  this  structure  still  de- 
lights the  eye  of  every  beholder ;  and  as  the  stranger  wanders  through 
its  silent  halls,  and  the  history  of  the  past  comes  back  upon  him  with  all 
its  stirring  incidents,  he  appears  to  tread  upon  enchanted  ground. 

Evening  is  the  witching  time  to  visit  this  spot ;  for  when  seen  by  the 
pale  light  of  the  moon,  the  ravages  of  time  are  hidden  from  sight,  while 
the  imagination,  awakened  by  its  dreamy  light,  may  re-people  this  charm- 
ing abode  with  the  children  of  the  past.  The  airy  form  of  the  beautiful 
Zoraya  may  again  flit  across  the  marble  halls ;  the  dusky  Moor  may  be 
seen  musing  amid  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  and  the  voice  of  song,  min- 
gling with  the  sound  of  fountains  and  running  waters,  may  once  more 
reecho  through  these  marble  halls.  Nothing  can  be  more  charming, 
then,  than  the  Court  of  Lions,  with  its  marble  galleries  and  its  slender 
columns,  with  their  filagree  capitals  and  light  open-worked  arches.  En- 
veloped in  the  pearly  ligfati  they  appear  like  the  work  of  the  enchanter's 
wand,  the  realization  of  our  dreams  of  a  fairy  palace. 

Not  far  from  the  Alhambra,  but  occupying  a  still  more  elevated  posi- 
tion, is  the  Generalife,  a  palace  used  as  a  summer-residence  by  the  Moor- 
ish princes.  Only  a  small  portion  of  this  building,  however,  still  remains. 
The  fagade  presents  a  series  of  porticoes  supported  by  marble  columns, 
and  the  principal  entrance  opens  upon  a  large  saloon  covered  with  ara- 
besques, and  containing  several  beautifully-arched  door-ways  giving  en- 
trance to  smaller  apartments.  But  all  the  delicate  lace-work  of  the  Moor 
has  been  covered  up  with  white-wash,  which  the  Spaniard  has  not  spared 
on  any  Moorish  building.  The  terraced  garden  is  beautiful.  The  river 
Darro  is  led  through  the  grounds  in  every  direction,  and  the  murmur  of 
running  waters  is  heard  every  where  beneath  the  thickets  of  roses  and 
myrtles.  The  visitor  will  be  shown  a  venerable  cypress-tree,  said  to  have 
been  planted  by  Abul-Walid  in  1832.  It  was  under  this  tree  that  the 
frail  and  beautiful  Zoraya,  wife  of  Abulhasan,  was  discovered  with  her 
lover,  the  Abencerrage. 
**  The  kingdom  of  Granada  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  portions  of  Spain. 
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The  Sierra  Nevada,  or  Snowy  Ridge,  supplies  its  beautiful  valleys  with 
perpetual  streams  of  fertilizing  water,  producing  a  never-ending  succession 
of  crops. 

This  kingdom  was  the  last  home  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  who  fled 
hither  from  the  Christian  advance ;  and  it  became  the  centre  of  their 
various  arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as  of  their  agriculture  and  oommeroe* 
Granada,  under  their  dominion,  possessed  a  population  of  half  a  million, 
and  at  present  it  scarcely  numbers  eighty  thousand  inhabitants. 

Let  us  descend  now  to  the  city,  and  stroll  through  its  narrow  winding 
streets,  where  the  sun-shine  scarcely  gains  an  entrance.  Ilere  is  the 
Tacatin,  the  shopping-street,  with  its  narrow  lanes,  impassable  for  car- 
riages, and  its  little  low  shops,  just  as  they  were  left  by  the  Moors. 

Now  we  come  to  the  place  of  Bib-Rambla,  the  heart  of  Granada,  onoe 
filled  with  bazaars,  where  the  richest  products  of  the  east  were  dis- 
played. Here  were  held  the  festivals  and  tournaments ;  and  here,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  was  given  the  last  f^te  beheld  by  the  beautiful  Zoraya» 
which  terminated  in  a  bloody  combat  between  the  tribes  of  the  Zegris 
and  the  A  bencerrages,  which  was  a  prelude  to  the  fall  of  this  long  flou- 
rishing and  happy  kingdom. 

The  public  promenades  are  charming  retreats  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 
Here,  beneath  avenues  of  gigantic  trees,  and  amid  the  song  of  numerous 
fountains,  which  shed  round  their  refreshing  influence,  the  61ite  of 
Granada  resort  to  tak^  their  evening  stroll. 

We  will  pass  now  to  the  Albaycin,  the  most  ancient  and  curious  part 
of  Granada,  which  has  remained  almost  entirely  unchanged  since  the 
days  of  the  Moors.  It  is  now  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
Gypsies,  who  flourish  amid  the  mud  and  filth  of  the  dirty  narrow  streets. 
Just  at  the  out-skirts  of  the  town,  numerous  caves  were  pointed  out  to  me, 
which  are  also  inhabited  by  a  part  of  this  ragamuffin  race. 

The  cathedral  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  This  immense  structure  is  in 
the  GisBco-Romano  style,  and  was  founded  in  1529.  Its  fine  beautiful 
naves  are  formed  by  enormous  pillars,  composed  of  four  half  columns 
united  at  the  top  by  Corinthian  capitals ;  and  its  lofty  dome,  painted  in 
white  and  gold,  gives  an  air  of  grandeur  to  the  interior.  Many  of  the 
chapels  contain  beautiful  paintings,  particularly  those  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  grand  portal.  In  the  Capilla  de  San  Miguel,  the  first,  there 
is  a  fine  Cano,  called  La  Virgen  de  la  Soledad.  The  expression  of  the 
fjAce  is  melancholy,  but  full  of  sweetness. 

In  the  Capilla  de  Los  Reyes,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  chapel 
connected  with  the  church,  are  the  sepulchres  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  upon  which  repose  their  full-length  statues.  This  tomb  is  most 
exqui>itely  wrought,  and  the  figures  and  ornamentation  aflbrd  a  study 
for  hours.  Next  to  the  tomb  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  is  that  of  their 
daughter,  Inasca,  and  her  husband,  Philip  of  Burgundy.  The  sacristan 
removed  an  iron  grating  in  the  pavement,  which  displayed  a  flight  of 
steps,  and  we  descended  by  them  to  a  small  vault  beneath  the  tombs, 
where  I  beheld  the  coffins  of  the  wisest  and  greatest  sovereigns  that  ever 
ruled  Spain. 

Ascending  to  the  chapel,  the  sacristan  pointed  out  to  me  the  carved 
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effigies  of  the  king  and  queen  on  each  side  of  the  altar,  which  are  said 
to  be  correct  representations  of  their  faces,  figures,  and  costumes. 

The  painted  carvings  behind  them,  on  the  retablo  of  the  altar,  are 
very  curious,  representing  the  conquest  and  conversion  of  the  Moor. 
The  first  is  the  siurrender  of  the  Alhambra.  Isabella  is  seen  mounted  on 
a  white  steed,  riding  between  Ferdinand  and  the  celebrated  Cardinal 
Mendoza.  The  later  has  his  hand  extended  to  receive  the  key  of  the 
city,  which  the  conquered  Boabdil  submissively  presents.  Behind  are 
knights,  ladies,  and  numerous  captives. 

The  other  basso-relievo  represents  the  conversion  of  the  Moors  after 
the  conquest,  where  shorn  monks  are  baptizing  the  crowd  by  wholesale. 

There  are  numerous  other  churches  and  convents  in  Granada,  a 
description  of  which,  however,  would  scarcely  interest  the  reader,  for 
they  have  nearly  all  been  stripped  of  their  most  valuable  works  of  art, 
and  appear  to  be  in  a  decaying  condition  from  long  neglect  In  1835 
and  1836,  all  conventual  establishments  were  suppressed  throughout 
Spain,  and  their  property  confiscated  by  the  State,  to  be  sold,  and  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  and  expenses.  This  wholesale  spolia- 
tion brought  great  poverty  into  the  church ;  for  although  the  government 
undertook  her  support,  it  has  never  been  able  to  fulfil  its  engagements, 
owing  to  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  country. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  see  so  many  churches  and  convents 
stripped  of  their  riches  and  works  of  art,  and  that  the  eye  is  so  fre- 
quently pained  with  the  ruin  and  desolation  that  surrounds  so  many 
Doble  edifices  in  Spain.  ^  ^  ^ 
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Shb  loved  him  —  but  he  knew  it  not    Her  heart 
Its  secret  boarded,  as  the  miser  doth 
His  precious  gold.     Whene'er  he  looked  aside. 
Her  eyes  were  bent  on  his,  and  there  reposed. 
Till  a  returning  glance  their  radiance  quenched 
In  love-born  tears,  trembling  beneath  the  veil 
Of  each  deep  azure  orb,  cast  down  to  earth 
In  quiet  sadness.    He  was  her  heart's  dear  theme 
From  matins  to  the  vesper-chime ;  and  night 
Brought  to  her  couch  the  fancies  of  each  day 
In  dreams  whose  chaste  and  ever-new  delights 
Melted  in  sorrow  with  the  morrow's  snow. 
Alas  1  it  could  not  be  that  one  so  fair 
Should  long  endure  such  load  of  misery. 
A  twelve-month  stole  the  roses  from  her  cheek, 
And  laid  her  in  the  narrow  resting-place 
Where  now  she  sleeps,  untouched  of  every  care, 
With  wealth  of  bright  flowers  growing  over  her. 
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'  Thirs's  rosemary  — that's  fer  remembranee.' 

'  In  the  motion  of  the  very  leaves  of  spring,  in  the  blue  air  there  is  found  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  heart  There  is  eloquence  in  the  tongueless  vrind,  and  a  melodj 
in  flowing  brooks,  and  in  the  whistle  of  the  reeds  beside  them,  which,  by  their  inoon- 
ceivablc  relation  to  something  within  the  soul,  awaken  the  spirit  to  a  dance  of  breath- 
less rapture,  or  bring  tears  of  deep  mysterious  tenderness  to  the  eyes — like  the  enthu- 
siasm of  patriotic  success,  or  the  Toice  of  one  beloved  singing  to  you  alone.' 

'The  feet  of  the  avenging  deities  are  shod  with  wool,'  says  the  old 
Greek  proverb,  and  its  truth  is  never  more  deeply  felt  than  when  the 
sounds  and  shows  of  spring,  the  voices  and  occupations  of  little  children, 
become  the  plummet  to  stir  the  dark  waters  of  remorse  that  underlie 
almost  every  human  experience. 

We,  in  our  wisdom,  forgetting  that  we  are  but  children  of  older  growth, 
are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  childhood  as  slight 
and  transitory ;  things  of  little  note.     But  is  it  so? 

Let  each  one  look  into  his  own  heart ;  let  him  ask  himself  what  mem- 
ones  bring  the  brightest  flush  of  pleasure  to  the  cheek,  or  the  keenest 
pang  of  remorse  to  the  heart,  and  he  will  find  them  those  which  atretch 
up  vrom  these  mis-judged  and  slighted  days. 

At  least  I  have  found  it  so,  else  the  laughing  voices  of  those  children 
yonder  would  have  no  power  to  bring  up  reflections  like  these.  Years 
lie  between  the  present  and  the  hour  they  recall,  yet  its  shadow  has 
followed  fast  on  my  foot-steps,  and  will  never  be  lifted  from  my  path  until 
it  is  lost  in  the  darker  one  from  the  valley  of  death,  and  I  am  able  to 
say,  in  the  language  of  the  blessed  land  that  lies  beyond,  the  words  I 
have  so  oft  repeated  here — *  Forgive  I ' 

And  yet  it  is  a  pleasant  scene — those  children  on  the  massive  old 
horse-block  yonder,  (fiEimous  In  the  annals  of  my  own  childhood  as  the 
seat  of  many  a  mighty  consultation ;  the  citadel  of  retreat  when  wet 
floors  or  any  other  domestic  operation  made  our  presence  de  trop  in  the 
house,)  with  '  the  old  knife,'  theirs  in  virtue  of  its  duiness  ever  since  they 
have  been  old  enough  to  use  such  an  article,  busy  in  the  manufacture  of 
whistles  from  the  golden  branches  of  the  willow,  whose  pale-green  catkins 
lie  scattered  at  their  feet,  while  the  chenille-Wke  tassels  of  the  maples 
above  tbem  droop  idly  in  the  warm  sun-shine,  and  the  air  around  is 
filled  with  the  slumberous  hum  of  a  pioneer-company  of  yellow-coated 
bees,  who  are  already  rioting  on  the  bloesoms  of  the  maples. 

The  old  house-dog  lies  near  them,  in  a  warm  nook,  with  his  nose 
thrust  between  his  out-stretched  paws,  lazily  watching  their  proceedings 
from  under  his  half-shut  eye-lids.  He  evidently  considers  himself  a  judge 
of  such  matters ;  (well  he  may,  old  Bruno,  for  he  has  seen  more  years 
than  either  of  those  brown  heads  above  him ;)  for  a**  they  spring  to  their 
feet,  sending  down  a  whole  shower  of  chips  and  twigs,  and  blow  a  snrill 
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blast  of  triumph  in  proof  of  their  success,  he  rouses  up  and  gives  a  short 
bark,  as  much  as  to  say,  *  Pretty  well  done ! '  then,  shaking  himself,  and 
turning  round  in  his  steps  two  or  three  times,  he  again  resumes  his 
watchful  posture,  while  the  golden  oriole,  glinting  about  among  the  white 
blossoms  of  the  plum-tree,  like  a  moving  Same,  nods  his  shining  head  as 
he  utters  his  note  of  approval,  which  is  ccught  up  by  the  bobolinknms 
in  the  apple-trees,  who,  doubtless,  utter  many  a  wis6  and  witty  criticism 
on  willow- whistles  and  musical  instruments  in  general ;  but,  unfortunately, 
they  are  poured  forth  with  such  volubility,  that  neither  the  children  nor 
the  dog,  nor  myself,  are  any  the  wiser  for  them. 

This  is  what  is  visible  to  the  casual  eye ;  but,  under  the  influence  of 
that  mysterious  law. of  correspondences  of  which  Shelley  speaks,  I  see 
through  the  fast-gathering  tears  more,  much  more ;  and  feel  again  the 
touch  of  little  fingers  that  I  know  have  long,  long  since  lain  still  beneath 
the  grave-sod ;  and  we  arrange  again,  as  of  old,  our  tea-sets  of  acorn- 
cups  and  saucers,  our  bits  of  broken  china,  in  the  great  knot-hole  beneath 
the  second  steps  of  the  old  horse-block  that  for  years  served  us  as  a 
cupboard. 

Anne  E and  I  were  play-mates  from  infancy ;  our  babies,  toys,  and 

tools  {tool  perhaps  I  should  say,  our  whole  possession  consisting  in  a 
Barlow-knife)  were  joint-stock;  together  we  threaded  the  woods  in 
spring  to  gather  flowt;rs  or  winter-green,  and  in  the  smoky  autumn- days 
made  nutting-expeditions  to  the  hills. 

We  were  neighbors  —  country-neighbors  —  our  homes  being  nearly  a 

half  mile  apart ;  and  though  the  old  E house  has  long  since  been 

levelled  to  the  ground,  and  naught  remains  to  mark  its  site  save  a  sunken 
spot  of  deeper  green  than  the  surrounding  meadow,  and  here  and  there 
a  straggling  red  rose-bush  and  a  patch  of  yellow  lilies  or  '  live-for-ever,' 
I  can  t^ee  the  quaint  old  building  as  plainly  as  if  it  stood  there  now,  with 
its  sharp  roof  slanting  on  the  east  and  north  almost  to  the  ground ;  its 
little  narrow  windows  stuck  in  here  and  there  without  any  reference  to 
order  or  regularity  ;  the  deep-green  yard,  with  its  clumps  of  snow-balls 
and  lilacs  by  the  front  gate ;  the  tall  laurels  and  damask  roses  beneath  the 
windows ;  the  *  striped  grass '  on  each  side  of  the  low  door-step ;  the 
*  entry-way,'  with  its  fresh,  crispy  mat  of  braided  corn-husks ;  the  great 
front  room,  with  the  white  sand  drawn  in  zig-zag  patterns  over  the  floor ; 
the  green  branches  of  asparagus,  with  its  red  berries,  in  the  great  open 
fire-place,  and  above  the  small,  dark-framed  mirror;  the  high-backed, 
capacious  chairs,  with  their  cushions  of  patch-work  in  stars  and  diamonds 
of  all  sizes  and  colors.     That  great  armed-chair  with  the  blue  and  buff 

cushion  was  old  Captain  E 's :  that  I  know  well,  for  the  cushion 

had  been  made  from  what  the  moths  had  left  of  the  coat  which  he  had 
worn  at  the  taking  of  Stony  Point  under  General  Wayne. 

The  door-yard  was  our  favorite  place  of  resort.     Here,  in  one  corner, 

was  Anne's  garden,  and  hither  from  the  gardens  and  the  woods  we  brought 

in  our  aprons 

*  Daitodils, 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty ;  violeta  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 
Or  Ctthjbhba's  breath : ' 
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fragile  anemoDes  and  bashful  liver- leaf;  spotted  adders' tongues,  and  diuft- 
delions,  and  butter-cups, 

'  The  child's  inheritance  from  God  ; ' 

together  with  handfuls  of  daisies, 

'  The  emprise  and  the  flour  of  flooris  all ; ' 
the  darling  of  the  poets,  that  with 

'  Silver  shield  and  boss  of  gold 
Doth  spread  itself,  some  fauj  bold 
In  fight  to  cover:' 

sweet,  fresh,  fragrant,  beautiful  things,  but,  a3  we  gathered  them,  rootlesa, 
and  too  often  steroless,  which  scarcely  had  we  planted  in  our  wee  borders, 
ere  they  drooped  and  died  beneath  the  ardent  rays  of 

'Bright  Phcebus  in  his  strength.' 

Saturdays  were  our  only  holidays,  and  we  usually  spent  them  together. 
One  day  —  it  was  about  this  time  of  year — I  went  up  to  see  Anoe  and 
finish  some  gardening  operations  which  we  had  planned  on  our  way  home 
from  school  the  evening  before.  It  was  just  such  a  lovely  sprin^ay  as 
this :  the  swallows  twittered  on  the  ridge  of  the  barn,  and  made  sudden, 
side-long  dives  into  the  yard,  as  if  drunken  with  joy ;  the  house-martina,  in 
their  glossy,  blue-black  livery,  flew  back  and  forth  into  their  miDiature 
dwelling  beneath  the  eaves,  and  chattered  as  noisily  as  so  many  poli- 
ticians in  convention ;  a  wood-pecker,  with  a  scarlet  cowl,  was  dramming 
away  upon  a  decayed  limb  of  the  old  'pound-sweeting'  apple-tree  by  the 
garden-gate,  quite  unmindful  of  our  childish  speculations  as  to  how  he 
contrived  to  stand  with  his  back  downward,  while  from  the  '  bill-side 
woods '  came  the  mournful  note  of  the  ring-dove.  The  air  was  full  of 
fragrance  from  the  lilacs  and  apple-blossoms,  and  murmurous  with  the 
droning  hum  of  insects ;  the  black-birds  circled  in  flocks  about  the  corn- 
fields, while  a  sentinel-crow  sat  perched  upon  the  top-most  branch  of  a 

tall  white- wood  that  over-looked  ihe  field  where  Mr.  E was  plantiDg 

corn,  and  at  intervals  sent  forth  his  hoarse  cry  to  notify  his  oompanions 
that  he  did  not  sleep  at  his  post. 

Some  how,  our  work  did  not  progress  very  well  that  day.  Several 
things  occurred  to  try  our  patience,  of  which  we  had  neither  of  us  any 
great  share.  We  were  told  that  we  could  not  have  the  nice  white 
shingles  which  we  had  selected  from  a  pile  in  the  cow* house,  to  build  a 
fence  around  our  garden  —  a  feat  which  we  intended  to  perform  with  the 

aid  of  our  *  Barlow-knife ' — because  Mr.  E wanted  them  to  patch 

the  roof  of  the  bam ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  carry  them  back,  and  take 
up  with  some  old,  brown,  mildewed  things  which  lay  in  the  yard ;  then, 
when  we  had,  at  last,  got  our  pickets  all  up,  htUe  Willie,  Anne's 
brother,  in  his  haste  to  escape  from  a  belligerent  turkey-cock  of  which 
he  stood  in  no  small  fear,  pitched  head-long  into  our  garden,  and  demol- 
ished one  whole  side  of  our  fence. 

Willie  was  a  delicate  little  boy,  never  very  strong,  with  hair  at»  flossy 
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and  Boft  as  the  milk-weed  down,  and  eyes  like  the  blue  violets  by  the 
brook-side  in  spring.  We  loved  hira  dearly,  very  dearly — yes,  we  did 
love  him,  and  sometimes  made  quite  a  pet  of  him,  decking  him  out  with 
chains  and  curls  of  dandelions,  or  wreaths  of  wild-roses,  and  carrying  him 
all  around  the  yard,  and  even  down  to  the  brook,  in  a  *  lady-chair'  made 
of  our  crossed  hands,  while  his  little  clinging  arms  encircled  our  necks ; 
but  —  but  there  came  times,  and  not  unfrequently,  when  the  little  fellow's 
company  was  any  thing  but  agreeable  to  us,  and  we  made  him,  young  as 
he  was,/ee/  it  Perhaps  we  wanted  to  go  after  rasp-berries,  or  flowers,  or 
down  to  the  brook  after  'cat- tails'  to  make  beds  for  our  babies,  or  to 
bunt  for  young  birch  in  the  woods ;  and  many  and  wondrous  were  the 
reasons  we  gave  why  he  could  not  accompany  us. 

There  were  more  lions  in  the  way  than  ever  troubled  poor  Christian 
on  bis  road  to  the  Celestial  City ;  bears  and  snakes  and  foxes ;  and  what  if 
we  shmdd  meet  the  terrible  wolf  that  ate  up  little  *  Red  Riding-Hood 
and  her  grand-mother.'  Certainly  there  was  Mr.  Ford's  old  black  dog 
on  the  way,  who  had  been  known  to  snap  at  old  Ham  Asher,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  black  heifer  that  had  shaken  her  head  at  us  once,  as  we 
peered  through  the  fence  at  her  calf. 

But,  some  how,  whether  we  had  not  learned  well  the  story-teller's  art, 
or  lacked  faith  in  our  own  words,  they  did  not  make  a  very  lasting  im- 
pression on  Willie ;  his  eyes  would  grow  very  large  and  round  while  we 
were  speaking,  but  before  we  were  half  way  through  the  lane  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  we  were  almost  always  sure  to  see  him  following 
slowly  on  bur  tracks;  stopping  every  time  we  stopped,  and  keeping  just 
such  a  distance  in  our  rear,  until  we  were  forced  to  permit  him  to  go 
with  us,  or  return  to  the  house. 

Poor  little  fellow  1  we  knew  he  was  very  sorry  for  the  mischief  he  had 
done  to  our  garden  that  day,  but  we  were  out  of  temper  and  cross ;  so 
we  scolded  him  severely,  telling  him  to  *  Clear  out ;  you  're  always  where 
you're  not  wanted!'  with  many  other  harsh,  unkind  words.  He 
did  not  cry  —  he  seldom  did  —  but  he  looked  up  a  moment  at  us  with  his 
great,  dewy  blue  eyes,  and  turning  very  red,  went  and  sat  on  the  low 
door-step,  watching  us  stealthily  from  under  the  brim  of  his  little  straw- 
hat. 

We  had  put  the  finishing-toucb  to  our  garden,  and  were  admiring  our 
skill,  when  two  of  our  school-mates  came  along,  driving  a  flock  of  geese 
and  goslins  before  them,  to  the  music  of  willow-whistles.  They  paused 
a  moment  by  the  gate,  and  scarcely  bestowing  a  glance  upon  our 
garden,  vaunted  the  merits  of  their  instruments,  coupled  with  pretty 
broad  hints  that  such  wonderful  things  were  altogether  beyond  our 
reach. 

We,  in  return,  spoke  with  a  good  deal  of  disdain  of  willow  as  a  mate- 
rial for  whistles,  and  lauded  chestnut  to  the  skies.  ^Oura  would  be  of 
chestnut  I '  and  as  soon  as  their  backs  were  turned  down  the  street,  we 
began  to  debate  the  propriety  of  going  after  some  chestnut,  and  devoting 
the  rest  of  the  day  to  the  construction  of  ^whistles. 

Of  course  we  did  not  wish  Willie  to  accompany  us  on  this  expedition ; 
so,  slipping  our  sun-bonnets  under  our  aprons,  we  walked  very  demurely 
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around  the  corner  of  the  house,  then  ran  down  the  lane  at  the  top  of  our 
speed.  Our  stratagem  was  successful :  when  we  reached  the  bridge,  he 
was  still  seated  on  the  door-step,  for  his  little  red  dress  and  straw-hat 
were  plainly  visible. 

We  were  gone  much  longer  than  we  thought,  for  some  of  the  sprouts 
were  too  large,  some  crooked  or  had  knots  in  them ;  beside,  we  made 
rather  slow  progress  in  severing  them  with  our  old  knife.  When  we 
returned,  we  found  Willie  fast  asleep  in  the  meadow,  a  little  way  from 
the  brook.  It  had  been  raining  the  day  before,  and  the  ground  where 
he  lay  was  low  and  very  damp. 

By  this  time  we  had  got  quite  over  our  vexation  about  the  fence,  and 
rousing  him  up,  showed  him  our  sticks,  and  promised  him  a  whistle;  but 
he  wtis  feverish  and  fretful,  and  we  were  glad  to  take  him  to  his  mother. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  I  wondered  all  sermon-time  why  none 

of  Mr.  E 's  family  were  at  meeting.     As  we  came  home  at  noon, 

we  overtook  old  Mrs.  Ford,  and  I  heard  Jier  tell  my  mother  that  little 
Willie  E had  got  the  scarlet-fever. 

'He  ha'u't  been  well  for  some  days,'  she  went  on,  ^and  yesterday  he 
took  a  dreadful  cold  by  sleeping  on  the  wet  ground.  Here's  your  slip 
of  a  girl,'  she  continued,  turning  to  me ;  *  I  guess  she  knows  something 
about  it,  for  I  saw  Anne  and  her  flying  about  like  bees  yesterday.' 

Then,  how  guilty  I  felt !  The  harsh  words  we  had  spoken  to  the  little 
boy  the  day  before,  seemed  choking  me.  I  knew  that  if  we  had  stmd  at 
home  and  played  with  him,  he  would  not  have  fallen  asleep  on  that  wet 
ground;  so  I  followed  on  slowly  behind  my  mother  and  Mrs.  Ford,  long- 
ing to  hear  them  say  that  he  would  get  well,  but  not  daring  to  ask. 

I  never  saw  little  Willie  again.  For  four  or  five  days  I  watched  the 
Doctor's  sulky  as  it  came  down  the  street,  and  followed  my  mother  out 
to  the  gate,  to  hear  what  reply  he  made  to  her  queries  after  his  patient ; 
then,  one  morning  when  mother  came  into  the  room  to  call  us  up,  she 

sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  told  us  that  little  Willie  £ was 

dead. 

In  spite  of  her  dread  of  bringing  the  disease  among  her  own  flock,  our 
good  mother  had  watched  with  him  the  night  before ;  and  she  told  us 
how  he  did  not  know  her,  nor  even  his  own  father  and  mother :  but  once 
in  the  evening,  when,  yielding  to  Anne's  cries  and  entreaties,  they  had 
permitted  her  to  see  him  a  moment,  he  had  seemed  to  recognize  her  for 
a  brief  second,  and  had  whispered,  as  she  bent  down  to  kiss  him : 

*  Willie  sorry,  Sissie  ! ' 

The  very  woixls  he  had  said,  or  tried  to  say  to  us,  that  day  we  scolded 
him  so  severely  for  disturbing  our  garden;  words  which  neither  she  nor 
I  ever  forgot. 

They  would  not  let  me  attend  the  funeral,  but  I  watched  the  proces- 
sion as  it  came  down  the  street.  I  could  see  the  little  coffin,  for  they 
did  not  put  him  in  the  heavy,  black,  gloomy  hearse,  but  old  'Squire 

A took  it  in  his  open  carnage ;  and  when  they  came  opposite  our 

house,  I  sobbed  bitterly,  and  longed  to  go  out  and  whisper  in  the  closed 
ears  of  my  little  playmate  : 

*  0  Willie,  .Willie !  —  I,  I  too  am  sorry  1 ' 
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Anne  has  long  since  said  these  words  in  heaven,  for  not  many  years 
«fter,  she  followed  Willie ;  hut  I  linger  still.  Years  have  passed,  and 
there  are  few  in  the  village.     Scarce  any  one,  perhaps,  save  the  sexton 

and  myself,  can  tell  where   little  Willie  E was   hurled;  for  the 

hnmhle  stone  that  marked  the  spot  has  heen  sorely  cracked  by  the  frost 
and  moss-grown  by  time,  yet  I  often  ponder  over  the  little  sunken  green, 
and  never  without  a  feeling  at  my  heart  that  prompts  me  to  say : 

O  Willie,  Willie,  forgive  I ' 


YOUTH        AS        IT        IS. 


BT    J.    a.    OTta. 


A  YOUTH  at  fifteen,  on  the  modern  plan, 

Forsakes  a  jacket  to  become  a  man ; 

Discards  his  hockey  and  deserts  his  bat^ 

And,  beardless  yet,  must  wear  a  '  Gknin  *  hat 

His  games  are  o'er ;  he 'II  ' hide  and  seek'  no  more; 

]j?en  *  tag '  is  slow,  and  *  bat  and  ball '  a  bore. 

Adieu  to  skates,  and  sled  with  merry  bell  I 

To  boyish  sports  he  bids  a  long  farewell. 

With  love  of  dress  and  showy  'garments'  struck. 

He  apes  the  style  of  some  established  '  buck ; ' 

Wears  watch  and  charms,  (a  doating  mother's  boons^) 

Embroidered  yest»  and  'stunning'  pantaloons; 

Well-yarniuhed  boots  or  shoes  —  Parisian,  neat^ 

But  woeful  small  —  they  agonize  bis  feet : 

(8nch  feats  as  these,  by  being  oft  repeated. 

Deform  the  feet :  the  object  is  defeated.) 

Ambrosial  locks  and  curls  Macassar-reared 

Adorn  a  face  expectant  of  a  beard, 

For  which  be  sighs  and  daily  shaves,  no  doubt, 

But  Syren  song  could  scarcely  coax  it  out 

Perfume  vervame  —  the  kind  a  D'Obsay  loves  — 

His  mouchtfir  scents,  and  lemon-colored  gloves ; 

H>s  tile  is  loudy  his  cane  perhaps  is  louder ; 

His  ring  *  the  thing ; '  his  scarf  a  perfect  crowder : 

These  terms,  't  is  true,  to  most  are  not  vernacular. 

But  slang  with  him  is  sure  to  be  oracular. 

With  thu*8t  for  notoriety  devoured. 

He  haunts  o'  nights  the  Museum  or  Howard : 

His  style  of  dress  the  youths  have  christened  'nobby , 

The  wearer  nightly  decorates  the  lobby : 

He  lounges  through  the  early  piece,  perchance ; 

At  all  events,  he 's  sure  to  see  the  dance ; 

lliat  parsed  away,  he  calmly,  coolly  turns^ 

Surveys  the  house,  puts  up  nis  glass,  adjourns. 

The  phantom  Pleasure  every  where  he  tracks^ 
Each  varied  form  still  restlessly  attacks: 
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The  fastest  horse  —  a  stable^s  pride  —  he  moantSy 
To  teach  its  owner  how  to  keep  accounts ; 
Takes  fancy  buggies^  calls  for  *  rn^hing '  sleighs^ 
The  bills  for  which  a  parent  sadly  pays ; 
Attends  the  races,  knows  each  horse  and  groom ; 
Is  known  at  once  in  every  billiard-room ; 
At  ten-pin  alleys  bets  you  what  vou  dare 
He  '11  get  each  roll  a  '  ten-strike    or  a  *  spare.' 
He  takes  his  ale,  and  smokes  a  cigarette ; 
He  11  *  shake  for  drinks,*  or  *  Tom-and-Jerrys '  bet ; 
Frequents,  perhaps,  those  freely  festive  haUs 
Where  beauty  meets  at  half  a  dollar  ballsw 
His  rapid  course  with  revelry  is  rife : 
He  loves  to  feel  that  this  is  *  seeing  life.' 

We  11  seek  the  cherub  at  his  night's  repose, 

While,  wrapt  in  sleep,  his  heavy  eyelids  close ; 

A  light  that,  shaded,  penetrates  the  gloom. 

Will  lend  us  aid  to  glance  about  his  room. 

In  brawny  beauty  stands  the  sturdy  'Htkr,' 

Whose  fearful  fist  made  Sullivan  retire ; 

And  *  Lady  Suffolk,*  queen  of  all  the  races, 

Hangs  visd-vis  with  ' Cupid  and  the  Graces.' 

In  scanty  raiment  *  Blakot  '  meets  the  eye ; 

Then  turn  and  see  how  '  Spartacus'  can  die : 

The  Elbsleb,  too,  in  some  ethereal  dance, 
*  Vivandi^re,'  with  flag  and  *Vive  la  Prance.' 

The  artist  here  with  each  has  done  his  best. 

The  limbs  well  tnrned,  and  nothing  OTer-dressed. 

*A  Pointers  Head,*  *A  Windy  Day's  Disaster; ' 
*The  Carnival,*  and  *  Vknus,  done  in  plaster; 

A  head  of  Neafib  ;  other  leading  ttara  ; 

The  New-York  *Spirit* — liquor-stand  —  cigars; 

Add  coats  and  canes,  a  dressing- case,  and  then 

We  *ve  seen  the  sanctum  of  our  '  fast '  young  men. 

Temptation's  flood  has  borne  the  youl^  along ; 
The  flesh  was  weak,  the  spirit  far  too  strong. 
Warm-hearted,  ardent^  full  of  boyish  pride. 
He  had  not  strength  to  turn  and  stem  the  tide. 
The  waves  of  pleasure  all  seem  bright  and  warm. 
The  youth  may  chans^e,  the  prodigal  reform : 
Not  nopeless  yet  I    Though  guardian  angels  weep 
O'er  erring  youth,  a  vigil  still  they  keep ; 
They  may  destroy  this  dark,  delusive  dream. 
Awake  to  reason,  and  the  youth  redeem. 

From  seeming  pleasure  to  withdraw  the  mask 
With  kindly  care  — be  this  a  parent's  task. 
Avoiding  anger,  hushed  be  harsh  harangue ; 
In  cheerful  kindness  show  the  serpent's  fang; 
With  pleasant  ^orts  the  joys  of  home  enhance, 
Some  uarmless  game. —  society  —  a  dance ; 
Nor  needless  check  their  frolics,  boyish  fun : 
We  've  all  been  boys,  and  know  what  then  was  done. 
By  gentle  ways  their  confldeoce  you  gain ; 
Affection  binds  them  with  a  silken  chain  : 
Let  home  be  made  replete  with  social  joys : 
Be  this  your  aim,  and  you  will  save  your  boys. 
Botton,  18A8. 
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LIGHTS    AND    SHADOWS    OF    SCHOOL-LIFE 


BT     mA.I.FH     ROAXOXC. 


Thb  first  specimen  of  a  live  Yankee  I  ever  saw  was  a  school-master. 
School-teaching  in  country  villages  is  an  up-hill  business.  I  never  knew 
but  one  man  succeed  iu  making  monej  at  it,  and  he  was  roj  friend,  the 
Yankee.  The  uncertainty  of  such  an  occupation  in  affording  the  means 
of  subsistence,  renders  it  undesirable.  As  a  consequence,  many  villages 
are  left  without  schools  for  months  together.  On  this  account,  parents 
are  often  compelled  to  send  their  children  from  home  to  learn  even  the 
first  rudiments  of  an  education. 

In  my  eleventh  year,  the  growing  village  of  Belleville  was  left  minus 
a  teacher,  and  it  was  no  part  of  my  good  father^s  system  of  educaticn  to 
allow  his  children  to  waste  their  youth  in  idleness.  I  was  therefore  sent 
to  board  in  the  country  at  my  grand-father's,  to  have  the  benefit  of  a 
great  eastern  light  who  had  recently  made  bis  appearance  in  that 
neighborhood. 

With  a  restlessness  somewhat  akin  to  the  pioneer  who  pulls  up  his 
tent  and  dives  still  deeper  into  the  solitudes  of  the  forest  at  the  echo  of 
a  new  axe,  the  lowing  of  a  neighbor's  cattle,  or  the  bark  of  a  strange 
dog,  Elihu  H.  Howe  found  his  New-England  home  too  full  of  competi- 
tion.   He  had  read  some  where,  that 

'  Westward  the  course  of  empire  take  its  way/ 

and  his  adyenturous  nature  sympathized  with  the  prophecy. 

After  '  trainin'  around  a  good  spell,'  with  that  ready  tact  and  quick 
perception  which  distinguishes  the  whole  Yankee  nation,  he  stuck  his 
stakes  at  the  romantic  settlement  of  Turkey-Hill.  Thb  he  did  in 
defiance  of  the  past  experience  of  other  teachers,  who  had  never  suc- 
ceeded beyond  one  quarter.  But  Elihu  was  a  far-seeinff  man,  and  it 
required  but  one  glance  of  his  eye  to  discover  where  nad  been  the 
previous  difficulty. 

The  residents  of  that  township  were  a  peculiar  people.  Many  of  them 
were  men  of  property  and  education.  Not  unlike  our  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
they  had  left  their  more  comfortable  and  eoligfatened  homes  in  the  Mid- 
dle States  from  conscientious  scruples.  They  bad  manumitted  their 
slaves,  and  sought  the  far  west  in  comparative  poverty,  to  enjoy 
humbler  but  more  cheerful  homes,  out  of  s^ht  of  the  ^d^ading  in- 
fluences of  slavery.'  The  above  hint  will  suffice  to  show  the  tact  of  our 
friend  Elihu,  who  lost  no  time  in  joining  the  church,  in  proffering  his 
services  to  open  a  Sunday-school,  and  in  doing  all  nad  severally  those 
things  best  calculated  to  please  a  law-abiding  and  religious  people. 
Elihu  was  a  small  man,  with  very  black  hair,  larffe  gray  eyes,  and  tre- 
mendous heavy  eye* brows.  But  I  begui  to  feel  abrmed  lest,  in  his  love 
of  adventure,  (not  to  say  any  thinff  of  gain,)  he  may  have  become  a 
spiritual  rapper,  and  give  me  a  wluu^  for  my  temerity ;  or  perchance  that 
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\f  they  were  now.  And  these  pictures  are  completed  by  a  few  finishing-^ 
touches  of  his  facile  pencil  When  he  says  of  Swift,  in  *  sununing  up,'  that 
^  his  youth  was  bitter,  as  that  of  a  great  genius,  bowed  down  by  ignoble  ties, 
and  powerless  in  a  mean  dependence :  his  age  was  bitter,  like  that  of  a  great 
genius  that  had  fought  the  battle  and  nearly  won  it,  and  lost  it,  and  thought 
of  it  afterward  in  his  lonely  exile ;  *  that  *as  fierce  a  beak  and  talon  as  ever 
struck,  as  strong  a  wing  as  ever  beat,  belonged  to  Swift,'  he  simply  states  in 
brief  what  he  has  already  most  abundantly  proved.  Let  us,  as  a  striking 
contrast,  take  a  passage  from  the  lecture  upon  Swift  and  that  upon  Addison, 
affording  a  brief  consideration  of  the  characters  of  each : 

*  Dreadful  it  is  to  think  that  Swift  knew  the  tendency  of  his  creed — the  fatal  rocks 
toward  which  his  logic  desperately  drifted.  That  last  part  of  Galliver  ia  only  a  conse- 
quence of  what  has  fl'one  before :  and  the  worthlessness  of  all  mankind ;  the  pettiness, 
cruelty,  pride,  imbecuitv ;  the  general  vanity,  the  foolish  pretension,  the  mode  greatness, 
the  pompous  dulness,  the  mean  aims,  the  base  successes ;  all  these  werejpresent  to  him ; 
it  was  with  the  din  of  these  curses  of  the  world,  blasphemies  against  Hkaybx,  shrin- 
ing in  his  ears,  that  he  bec^n  to  write  his  dreadful  allegory  —  of  which  the  meaning  is, 
that  man  is  utterly  wicke<C  desperate,  and  imbecile ;  and  his  passions  are  so  monstrous, 
and  his  boasted  powers  so  mean,  that  he  is  and  deserves  to  be  the  slave  of  brutes,  ana 
ignorance  is  better  thui  his  vaunted  reason.  What  had  this  man  done?  What  secret 
remorse  was  rankling  at  his  heart,  what  fever  was  boiling  in  him,  that  he  should  see  all 
the  world  blood-shot  ?  We  view  the  world  with  our  own  ey^  each  of  us ;  and  we 
make  from  within  us  the  world  we  see.  A  weary  heart  gets  no  gladness  out  of  sun- 
shine ;  a  selfish  man  is  skeptical  about  friendship,  as  a  man  with  no  ear  does  not  care 
for  music.  A  frie^htful  self-consciousness  it  must  have  been  which  looked  on  mankind 
so  darkly  through  those  eyes  of  Swift. 

'A  remarkable  story  is  told  by  Scott  of  Dblant,  who  interrupted  Archbishop  King 
and  Swift  in  a  conversation  which  left  the  prelate  in  tears,  and  fh>m  which  Swift 
rushed  away  with  marks  of  strong  terror  and  agitation  in  his  countenance ;  upon  which 
the  archbishop  said  to  Dblant  :  '  You  have  just  met  the  most  unhappy  man  on  earth; 
but  on  the  subject  of  his  wretchedness  you  must  never  ask  a  question. 

*  The  most  unhappy  man  on  earth  —  Miserrimus  —  what  a  character  of  him !  And 
at  this  time  all  the  great  wits  of  England  had  been  at  his  feet  All  Ireland  had  shouted 
after  him,  and  worshipped  as  a  liberator,  a  saviour,  the  greatest  patriot  and  citiien. 
Dean  Drapikb  Bickbbstaff  Gullivbr  :  the  most  famous  statesmen  and  the  greatest 
poets  of  his  day  had  applauded  him  and  done  him  honutfe ;  and  at  this  time,  writing 
over  to  BoLiNOBROKE  from  Ireland,  he  says :  '  It  is  time  tor  me  to  have  done  wiUi  the 
world ;  and  so  I  would,  if  I  could  get  into  a  better  before  I  was  called  into  the  best,  and 
not  to  die  here  in  a  rage^  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a  hole.*  * 

Now  observe  with  how  much  unction  the  same  pen  that  has  depicted  tlia 
sneering,  unhappy,  wretched  Swift,  presents  to  you  a  picture  of  Joseph 
Addison,  author  of  ^The  Spectator:^ 

*  Wb  love  him  for  his  vanities  as  much  as  his  virtues.  What  is  ridiculous  is  delight- 
ful in  him :  we  are  so  fond  of  him  because  we  laugh  at  him  so.  And  out  of  that  laugh- 
ter, and  out  of  that  sweet  weakness,  and  out  of  those  harmless  eocentriciti^  and  foUiesL 
and  out  of  that  touched  brain,  and  out  of  that  honest  manhood  and  simplicity,  we  get 
a  result  of  happiness,  goodness,  tenderness,  pity,  piety,  such  as — if  my  audience  wUl 
think  their  reacting  and  hearing  over  —  doctors  and  divines  but  seldom  have  the  fortune 
to  inspire.  And  why  not?  Is  the  glory  of  heaven  to  be  sung  only  by  gentlemen  in 
black  coats  ?  Must  the  truth  be  only  expounded  in  gown  and  surplice,  and  out  of  those 
two  vestments  can  no  body  preach  it  ?  Commend  me  to  this  oear  preacher  without 
orders  —  this 'parson  in  the  tye-wig.'  When  this  man  looks  from  the  world  whose 
weaknesses  he  describes  so  benevolently,  up  to  the  heaven  which  shines  over  us  all,  I 
can  hardly  fancy  a  human  face  lighted  up  with  a  more  serene  rapture ;  a  human  intel- 
lect thrilling  with  a  purer  love  and  adoration  than  Josbph  Addison's.  Listen  to  him : 
from  your  childhoodTyou  have  known  the  verses :  but  who  can  hear  their  sacared  muuo 
without  love  and  awe? 

'^ooir  as  the  evening  thadet  prevail. 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wonilroua  tale. 
And  nlghUy  to  the  llsteoing  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth: 
And  all  the  start  that  round  her  banif 
•  And  all  the  planeia*  In  their  turn, 

Cooflrm  the  tldlngn  at  they  mlU 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 
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many  of  the  same  kind  among  themselves,  and  many  a  young  lassie 
would  have  put  our  swiftest  laddies  to  the  top  of  their  mettle  to  lead  theou 
in  a  footrrace : 

'  Happt  days  of  childhood, 
Where  peaceful  school-days  flew/ 

and  young  ladies  were  allowed  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  their  merry 
voices  echoed  unchecked  through  the  sylvan  groves.  They  had  swings 
and  play-houses ;  they  had  dinne^ parties,  and  singing  and  dancing  in  the 
open  air ;  and  their  ruddy  and  cheerful  countenances  gave  the  best  evi- 
dence of  their  health  and  happiness. 

I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  children  taught  in  schools  where  both  sexes  were  admitted,  nnd 
I  am  not  able  to  recall  a  solitary  instance  where  evils  resulted  therefrom. 
And  I  am  happy  to  find  my  opinion  corroborated  in  a  late  article  on 
education,  from  the  pen  of  an  able  and  distinguished  lady,  who  says : 
^  The  union  of  the  sexes  in  schools  stimulates  to  exertion,  and  imposes 
wholesome  moral  restraints ;  and  were  it  but  continued,  instead  of  rudely 
broken  in  upon,  it  would  prevent  many  unhappy  marriages ;  for  it  would 
tend  to  moderate  that  ipconsiderate  passion  which  is  often  awakened 
by  distance  and  imposed  restraints.' 

But,  as  a  faithful  chronicler  of  events,  I  must  acknowledge  that  the 
harmony  of  this  beautiful  school  was  sometimes  disturbed  by  little  rows  and 
riotings,  in  which  I  performed  my  full  share.  On  one  occasion,  I  was  the 
cause  of  no  little  merriment,  as  I  paid  the  penalty  for  insulting  a  young 
lady  by  giving  her  a  nick-name.  This  young  lady  was  most  distressingly 
ugly*  both  in  face  and  temper,  and  had  a  very  tantalizing  name  to  make 
fun  out  of,  when  associated  with  her  personal  appearance.  She  was 
christened  Irene  Crawford.  I  forget  why  I  outraged  common  politeness 
by  giving  her  a  nick-name,  but  I  presume  I  must  have  espoused  the  cause 
of  some  other  girl,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  means  of  retaliation, 
I  called  her  Irene  Crawfish  ;  a  species  of  articulata  which,  by  the  way,  she 
much  resembled.  This  was  very  malicious  in  me,  and  I  deserved  even 
a  more  severe  punishment  than  I  received.  But  there  was  some  little 
excuse  foi^  me,  for  no  matter  what  disturbance  occurred  between  the  girls, 
Irene  was  sure  to  be  mixed  up  with  it  Doubtless  the  6clat  that  I 
obtained  from  the  whole  school  of  girls  for  espousing  their  cause  was 
the  ruling  motive  in  my  mind,  to  overbalance  the  injustice  I  was  doing 
to  one.    Irene  reported  me  to  Elihu. 

Among  his  other  rare  qualities,  Elihu  had  an  inventive  genius,  and 
disdained  repeating  himself  or  copying  any  body  else.  He  would  rather 
let  a  boy  go  unwhipped  than  punish  two  in  the  same  manner.  The 
many  pranks  that  had  been  played  requiring  punishment,  had  already 
put  his  genius  to  the  test  for  novelties,  and  the  wonder  now  was, '  What 
new  thing  can  he  trump  up !' 

I  saw  his  large,  cold  gray  eye  sweep  the  horizon,  as  if  he  were  oflfor> 
ing  a  prayer  to  the  god  of  Invention,  when  suddenly  it  rested  upon  a 
stump  of  a  tree  in  front  of  the  door,  which  had  been  transformed  into  a 
stationary  step-ladder  for  mounting  ladies  on  horse-back.  A  sardonic 
smile,  like  a  gleam  of  moon-shine,  passed  quickly  over  his  imperturbable 
countenance,  announcing,  to  one  familiar  with  his  manner,  the  birth  of  a 
oew  idea. 
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HoMB-PiCTDRBS.    By  Mts.  Habt  Andrsws  Dejosox.    '  What  is  it  bat  a  Map  of  Buaj 
Life? '    In  one  volume:  pp.  417.    New-Tork:  Ha&pbe  and  Broteuebs. 

When  we  bring  a  new  book  into  the  sanctum,  and  presently  find  it  gone ; 
when,  on  inquiry,  we  ascertain  that  this  one  has  had  it,  and  that  one  woe 
reading  it,  and  this  one  if  reading  it,  among  the  household,  the  natural 
inference  is,  that  the  author  has  the  power  of  commanding  an  audience,  and 
that  involuntary  commendaUon  is  an  unmistakable  tribute  to  talent  Now 
it  was  a  week  and  more  before  we  could  obtain  an  opportonitj  to  peruse 
these  '  Home-Pictures  *  of  Mrs.  Denison  ;  and  when  at  last  we  did  sit  down 
to  their  perusal,  no  farther  explanation  was  needed.  '  The  title  of  the  book  * 
suflSciently  indicates  its  character.  It  is  a  series  of  *JPictwre»  <if  Home^  as 
supposed  to  be  viewed  by  a  country-girl  who  becomes  the  wife  of  a  mer^ 
chant,  and  sketched  by  her  own  hand  from  real  life.'  Much  of  the  narrative 
appeared  originally  in  the  columns  of  a  popular  literary  journal  in  Boston, 
''The  Olive  BranchJ*  The  whole  has  been  carefully  revised,  in  some  cases 
almost  re-written,  and  is  now  first  presented  in  a  permanent  form.  There 
is  a  good  and  wholesome,  although  a  sad  moral  worked  out  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  plain  country-girl  suddenly  transferred  to  city-life,  with  all  its  false 
attractions  and  temptations,  which  she  has  not  the  strength  of  mind  to  with- 
stand ;  and  the  scenes  and  characters  introduced  are  managed  with  much 
skill  and  dramatic  effect  The  story,  however,  and  its  concomitants,  our 
lack  of  space  compels  us  to  leave  with  the  reader,  to  whose  attention  we 
cordially  commend  it,  while  we  content  ourselves  with  presenting  a  single 
extract,  containing  a  sketch  of  an  eccentric  individual,  whose  motives  and 
notions  are  more  than  *  somewhat  rare.'  It  is  a  passage  from  a  subsection 
entitled  ^The  Living  Tomh^^  setting  forth  how  one  John  Dcrand,  in  a  town 
in  Massachusetts,  many  long  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  mortifying  self- 
pride,  teaching  himself  humiliation,  and  making  himself  familiar  with  death, 
had  a  coffin  placed  upon  a  bier  in  a  vault  in  the  cellar,  which  he  daily  and 
nightly  contemplated  rather  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure  than 
of  awe  or  repugnance : 

' '  I  REMBMBBR  old  JoHN  DuRAKD,  as  eveiT  body  called  him/  said  Lmr  Wauob;  'he 
was  very  tall,  and  stooped  somewhat,  and  always  carried  a  very  large  gold-headed  oane. 

'  *■  His  hair  was  long  and  flowing,  and,  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  Tery  white.  I  can 
just  recollect  bow  he  would  beckon  me  to  him  as  I  wandered  by  his  beautiAil  garden. 
(for  indeed  his  lands  about  here  were  much  more  elegantly  laid  out  than  brother  &)  ana 
strolic  my  'golden  locks,'  as  he  called  them,  while  his  fingers  trembled  so  violently 
they  ahuust  seemed  to  shake  me.  He  was  ver^'  eccentric.  I  have  heard  brother  and 
his  wife  talk  of  him  by  the  hour.  Once  he  called  us  into  the  house,  my  little  oonain 
and  1,  and  after  telling  the  house-keeper  to  give  us  some  bread  and  honey,  which  we 
ate  from  a  beautifully-polished  mahoguny-table  that  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  dining- 
roon),  he  took  us  up-stairs,  in  the  very  room  over-head. 

'  *  1  never  was  more  astonished  in  m^'  life  than  at  the  sight  there  exhibited.  All  around 
the  room  hung  cages  of  various  sizes  and  delicate  workmanship,  filled  with  every 
varietv  of  birds  —  birds  which  he  said  he  had  tamed  himself:  and  such  was  his  power 
over  tlicm,  1  have  heard  brother  say,  that  if  he  let  them  out  in  the  air,  they  were  sure 
to  return  again  to  their  cages. 

*  •  Then  in  one  comer  of  this  apartment  were  four  of  the  most  beautiful  little  white 
mice ;  and  he  had  a  number  of  tame  squirrels,  too,  in  another  part,  and  every  thing 
was  kei)t  in  the  nicest  order ;  even  the  pet  cat  bad  a  little  silken  bed.  They  say  he 
gave  u  bright  lad  quite  a  salary  for  taking  care  of  this  room. 

' '  For  seven  years  he  kept  his  coffin  in  the  cellar,  and  used  often  to  take  visitors  down 
there  to  see  it.  He  had  the  little  room  in  which  you  went  to-day  all  draperied  with 
black  velvet,  so  that  it  looked  the  very  picture  of  gloom ;  and  how  he  could  enjoy  him- 
self as  he  really  appeared  to,  sitting  down  there  like  a  monk  in  his  cloister,  1  never  . 
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article  in  the  present  number  of  our  ancient  American  contem- 
poimiy  is  a  running  commentary  upon  fiye  recent  yolumes  of  English  poetry, 
oommendng  with  tiie  *  poems  *  of  Alexander  Smith,  of  which  a  brief  notice 
was  grren  in  the  last  number  of  the  Knickerbockeb.  We  are  not  surprised 
to  find  our  judgment  of  the  merits  of  this  newly-risen  '  star '  in  modem 
English  literature  confirmed  by  the  ^Korth-Ameriean ; '  simply  because  we 
cannot  well  oonceiye  how  the  writings  of  the  subject  of  the  paper  could  be 
honestly  r^arded  in  any  other  light  We  shall  venture  to  extract  one  or 
two  passages  firom  the  article  alluded  to,  the  '  grounds '  and  conclusions  of 
which  we  are  quite  certain  all  who  have  read  the  book  will  find  little  difB- 
colty  in  conceding : 

'Sm>m  of  the  literature  of  any  distant  age  or  country;  all  the  imitations  and 
^«Mu»-tiaoslatioB8  which  help  to  bring  together  into  a  single  focus  the  scattered  rays 
of  human  intelligence ;  poems  after  cUssical  models,  poems  from  Oriental  sources,  and 
the  like,  have  undoubtedly  a  great  literary  value.  Yet  there  is  no  question — it  is  plain 
and  patent  enough  —  that  people  much  prefer '  Vanity-Fair '  and  '  Bleak-House.'  Why 
so  ?  Is  it  simply  because  we  have  rrown  prudent  ana  prosaic,  and  should  not  welcome, 
as  our  &thers  dfid,  the  '  Marmions  and  tne  '  Rokebys,'  the  '  Childe  Harolds '  and  the 
'  Corsairs  f '  Or  is  it  that,  to  be  widel j  popular,  to  gain  the  ear  of  multitude,  to  shake 
the  hearts  of  men,  noetrj  should  deal  more  than  at  present  it  usually  does  with  general 
foanU,  ordinary  feelings  f  the  obviovs  rather  than  the  rare  facts  of  human  nature  f  Could 
it  not  attempt  to  convert  into  beauty  and  thankfulness,  or  at  least  into  some  form  and 
shape  —  some  fieeling,  at  any  rate,  of  content  —  the  actual,  palpable  things  with  whidi 
our  eyenr-day  life  is  concerned ;  introduce  into  business  and  weary  task-  work  a  char- 
acter and  a  soul  of  purpose  and  reality ;  intimate  to  us  relations  which,  in  our  unchosen, 
peremjptorily-appomtea  posts,  in  our  grieyously-narrow  and  limited  spheres  of  action, 
we  still,  in  and  tnrou^  all,  retain  to  some  central,  celestial  fiict?  Could  it  not  console 
OS  with  a  sense  of  significance,  if  not  of  dignity,  in  that  often  dirty,  or  at  least  dinffy, 
work  which  it  is  the  lot  of  so  many  of  us  to  have  to  do,  and  which  some  one  or  other,  after 
all,  must  do  ?  Miffht  it  not  divinely  condescend  to  all  infirmities ;  be  in  all  poin  ts  tempted 
as  we  are ;  exclude  nothing,  least  of  all  ipiilt  and  distress,  from  its  wide  fraternization 
not  content  itself  merely  with  talking  of  what  may  be  better  dsewhere,  but  seek  also; 
to  deal  with  what  is  here?  We  conl£each  one  of  us,  alas!  be  so  much  that  some  how 
we  find  we  are  not ;  we  have  all  of  us  fallen  away  from  so  much  that  we  still  long  to 
call  ours.  Cannot  the  Divine  Song  in  some  way  indicate  to  us  our  unity,  though  from 
a  great  way  ofl^  with  those  happier  things ;  inform  us,  and  prove  to  us,  that  though  we 
are  what  we  are,  we  may  yet,  in  some  way,  even  in  our  abasement^  even  by  and  through 
oar  daily  work,  be  related  to  the  purer  existence  f ' 
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The  *  Life-Drama/  the  reyiewer  concedes,  *has  the  merit,  such  as  it  is,  of 

not  showing  much  of  the  Utt^ratevr,  or  connoisseur,  or  indeed  the  student;' 

but  the  poems  present  *  continual  images  drawn  from  the  busy  seats  of 

industry,'  and  *  there  is  a  charm  in  finding  the  black  streams  that  welter  out 

of  factories,  the  dreary  lengths  of  urban  and  suburban  dustiness, 

'  the  squares  and  streets, 

And  faces  that  one  meets/ 

irradiated  with  a  gleam  of  genuine  purity.'  The  story  of  the  ^ Life-Drama' 
is  thus  briefly  indicated :  *  Walter,  a  boy  of  poetic  temperament  and  en- 
dowment, has,  it  appears,  in  the  society  of  a  poet-friend  now  deceased,  grown 
up  with  the  ambition  of  achieving  something  great  in  the  highest  form  of 
human  speech.  Unable  to  find  or  make  a  way,  he  is  diverted  from  his  lofty 
purposes  by  a  romantic  love-adventure,  obscurely  told,  with  a  ^lady '  who 
finds  him  asleep,  ENDTMioN-like,  under  a  tree.  The  fervor  and  force  of  youth 
wastes  itself  here  in  vain ;  a  qi^ick  disappointment — for  the  lady  is  betrothed 
to  another — sends  him  back  enfeebled,  exhausted,  and  embittered,  to  essay 
once  again  his  task.  Disappointed  affections  and  bafSed  ambition,  contending 
henceforward  in  unequal  strife  with  the  temptations  of  skepticism,  indifference, 
apathetic  submission,  base  indulgence,  and  the  like ;  the  sickened  and  defeated, 
yet  only  too  strong,  too  powerful  man,  turning  desperately  ofi^  and  recklessly 
at  last  plunging  in  mid-unbelief  into  joys  to  which  only  belief  and  moral  pur- 
pose can  give  reality ;  out  of  horror-stricken  guilt,  the  new  birth  of  clearer 
and  surer,  though  humbler,  conviction,  trust,  resolution;  these  happy 
changes  met,  perhaps  a  little  prematurely  and  almost  more  than  half-way, 
by  success  in  the  aims  of  a  purified  ambition,  and  crowned,  too,  at  last,  by 
the  blessings  of  a  regenerate  affection — such  is  the  argument  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  poem ;  and  there  is  something  of  a  current  and  tide,  so  to  say, 
of  poetic  intention  in  it,  which  carries  on  the  reader  (after  the  first  few 
scenes)  perforce,  in  spite  of  criticism  and  himself,  through  &ulty  imagery, 
turgid  periods,  occasional  bad  versification  and  even  grammar,  to  the  close.' 
The  reviewer  thinks  little  of  the  first  four  or  five  scenes.  *Th«re  are,'  it 
is  observed,  *  fi*equent  fine  lines,  occasional  beautiful  passages ;  but  the  tenor 
of  the  narrative  is  impeded  and  obstructed  to  the  last  degree,  not  only  by 
accumulations  of  imagery,  but  by  episode,  and  episode  within  ^isode,  of  the 
most  embarrassing  form.  It  is  really  discouraging  to  turn  page  upon  page, 
while  Walter  is  quoting  the  poems  of  his  lost  friend,  and  wooing  the  un- 
known lady  of  the  wood  with  a  story  of  another  lady  and  an  Indian  page.* 
The  sweet  and  tender  thought  of  the  lover-maiden,  presently  quoted,  was  in 
type  among  the  excluded  extracts  of  the  notice  in  our  last  numbw : 

'I  HAVs  a  strangle,  sweet  thought.    I  do  believe 
I  shall  be  dead  in  spring,  ana  that  the  soul 
Which  animates  and  dotn  inform  these  limbs 
Will  pass  into  the  daisies  of  my  ffrave. 
If  memory  shall  ever  lead  thee  there. 
Through  oaisies  I  '11  look  up  into  thv  face, 
And  feel  a  dim,  sweet  joy ;  and  if  they  move. 
As  in  a  little  wind,  thou  It  know  *t  is  I.' 

Instead  of  writing  from  and  *  in  and  of  himself,'  the  critic  of  the  North- 
American  cannot  but  see  that  Mr.  Smith  has  *  followed  predominantly,  if  not 
exdusively,  the  writers  of  his  own  immediate  time.'    '  He  is  the  latest  dbd- 
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pie  of  the  school  of  Ejsats.  He  is  young  enough  to  free  himself  from  his 
present  manner,  which  does  not  seem  natural,  and  his  own.'  The  verdict 
here  expressed  is  one  which  has  now  heen  so  fully  and  uniformly  rendered, 
that  appeal  from  it  were  wholly  vain.  *Alexandeb  Smith  writes,  it  would 
almost  seem,  under  the  impression  that  the  one  business  of  the  poet  is  to  coin 
metaphors  and  similes.  He  tells  them  out  as  a  clerk  might  sovereigns  at  the 
Bank  of  England.  So  many  comparisons — so  much  poetry ;  it  is  the  ster- 
ling currency  of  the  realm.  He  is  most  pleased  when  he  can  double  or  treble 
a  similitude.  But  simile  within  simile,  after  the  manner  of  Chinese  boxes,  are 
more  curious  than  beautifuL'  '  The  continuity  of  the  poem  is  perpetually 
presumed  upon;  the  attention  which  the  reader  desires  to  devote  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  main  drift  of  what  the  writer  calls  itself  a  single  poem,  is 
incessantly  called  off  to  look  at  this  and  look  at  that ; '  and  he  *  diverts  us  con- 
tinually from  the  natural  course  of  thought,  feeling,  and  narrative.'  Our  own 
idea  is,  that  there  can  he  but  little  real  feeling,  and  little  original  imagination, 
in  such  a  writer;  but  this  opinion  we  have  already  expressed. 

A  second  'division'  is  upon  the  'Poetical  Remains  of  Sidnet  Walker,' 
which  are  full  of '  real  timidity,  real  sinking  from  actual  things,  and  real  fear 
of  living.'  The  author  was  the  school-fellow  and  college-friend  of  Pbabd. 
'  Marked  from  his  earliest  youth  by  his  poetic  temper  and  &culty,  he  passed 
fifty-one  years,  mostly  in  isolation  and  poverty,  shivering  upon  the  brink, 
trembling  and  hesitating  upon  the  threshold  of  life.  Fearful  to  affirm  any 
thing,  lest  it  haply  might  be  &lse ;  to  do  any  thing,  because  so  probably  it 
might  be  a  sin ;  to  speak,  lest  he  should  lie ;  ahnost  to  feel,  lest  it  should  be 
a  deception ;  he  sat  crouching  and  cowering  in  a  dismal  London  back-street 
lodging,  over  the  embers  of  a  wasting  and  dying  fire,  the  true  image  of  his 
own  vitality.'  Tes ;  and  one  might  almost  say  the  same  of  his  verse ;  which, 
although  melodious  in  rhythm,  and  full  of  feeling,  is  of  so  sad,  so  melancholy 
a  school,  that  we  pass  it  by  for  the  present  The  writer  may  be  more  vari- 
ously represented  by  his  entire  volume.  Judging  from  the  single  poem 
quoted  from  the  volume  of  the  young  Irish  poet,  William  Allinoham,  we 
should  regard  him  as  a  keen  observer  of  the  outward  in  nature,  with  a  heart 
to  interpret  its  teachings  to  the  hearts  of  others. 

The  remaining  papers  in  the  North-American  are  'Brougham's  Political 
Philosophy ; '  '  The  Eclipse  of  Faith,  or  a  Visit  to  a  Religious  Skeptic ; ' 
'  Sparks'  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution ; '  '  Recent  Social  Theories ;  * 
'  France,  England,  and  America ; '  '  Modern  Saints,  Catholic  and  Heretic ; ' 
'  The  Life  of  Saint  Paul  ; '  '  Thackbrat  as  a  Novelist ; '  '  Writings  of  B.  B. 
Edwards  ; '  and  *  Schoolcraft  on  the  Indian  Tribes.'  Of  the  articles  above- 
named,  we  have  found  leisure  to  peruse  only  'The  Eclipse  of  Faith,'  the  one 
on  the  Life  of  St  Paul,  and  that  on  the  Writings  of  Thackeray.  The 
first,  from  internal  evidence  alone,  we  judge  to  be  fi*om  the  pen  of  Rev. 
Orvillb  Dewet.  It  is  characterized  by  logical  force  and  beauty  of  style, 
as  a  single  passage  will  sufficiently  attest : 

'  Whsn  we  mark  the  fondness  of  birds  and  beasts  for  their  yoimg,  and  see  that,  after 
a  few  weeks  or  months,  thej  no  longer  recognize  their  own  offspring,  we  pefceive  that 
the  care  of  the  defenceless  is  the  only  and  sufficient  end  of  the  instinctive  love  that 
thej  cherish.  But  in  man,  when  dependence  ceases,  attachment  surriyes  and  grows 
stronger.  It  is  the  testimony  of  those  who  know,  that,  severe  as  is  the  sorrow  when 
little  children  are  called  away,  those  who  die  in  their  maturity  carry  with  them  a  still 
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larger  portion  of  the  parent's  heart  The  affections  ffrow  with  the  growth  of  charao 
ter,  ana  are  never  more  intense  and  active  than  on  the  near  approach  of  death,  when 
every  cherished  name  of  the  living  and  the  departed  mounts  to  the  lips,  and  the  last 
strength  of  dissolving  nature  is  expended  in  words  of  love  and  consolation  for  those 
that  are  to  survive.  If  these  affections  are  to  slumber  for  ever  in  the  grave,  whj 
are  they  suffered  thus  to  grow  through  life  and  to  live  in  death  ?  We  receive  their 
permanence  as  a  pledge  or  immortalitjr.  If  not,  what  else  does  it  mean  ?  how  else  is 
It  to  be  accounted  for  ?  why  this  distimruishing  attribute  of  human  love  in  contrast 
with  all  else  that  bears  the  semblance  ofiove  ? 

'All  the  phenomena  of  disease  and  dissolution  present  insuperable  difficulties,  unless 
man  be  immortal.  If  that  which  thinks  and  loves  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  bodily 
frame,  why  does  it  live  in  undiminished  and  growing  vigor  with  the  mutilation  and 
decav  of  that  frame?  How  can  the  tongue,  tne  hand,  the  foot  be  palsied,  and  the 
mincl  unimpaired  ?  How  can  the  body  waste  to  the  shadow  of  its  former  sel^  and 
the  soul  that  tenants  it  seem  more  luminous  and  majestic  than  when  its  tabernacle 
was  entire  and  sound?  If  the  soul  has  not  a  separate  life  of  its  own^  how  can  it  be 
so  clear  and  bright^  so  self-collected  and  earnest,  so  keen  of  apprehension,  so  rapid  in 
action,  as  it  often  is  up  to  the  very  moment  of  dissolution  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  pro- 
cess which  Christians  calls  disembodiment  frequentlv  enhances,  to  an  amazing  de^p'ee, 
the  quantity  of  mental  and  spiritual  life,  so  that  the  feeble  grow  strong,  tne  timid 
bold,  the  slow  of  tongue  eloquent,  the  lame  of  counsel  wise,  the  dull  of  fancy  rich  in 
lofty  and  gorgeous  imaginings?    These  things  look  not  like  the  death  of  the  soul.' 

From  the  paper  upon  the  *  Life  of  Saint  Paul/  we  present  this  considera- 
tion of  what  manner  of  person  he  probahly  was,  with  some  yeiy  well- 
expressed  conclusions  upon  the  assumption : 

*  What  St.  Paul  was  in  person  we  can  infer  but  vaguely.  He  quotes  those  who 
speak  of  his  *  bodilv  presence  as  weak,  and  his  speech  as  contemptible ;  *  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  *  thorn  in  the  flesh '  to  which  he  refers  was  the  dose-cling- 
ing consciousness  of  a  physical  nature  ill-adapted  to  win  respect  and  deference.  Tet^ 
wherever  he  appeared,  ne  seems  to  have  commanded  profound  attention,  and  to  have 
awakened  lasting  interest  in  the  truths  that  he  dispensed.  If  insignificant  in  outward 
aspect,  his  presence  exerted  a  controlling  influence.  If  lame  in  speech,  residts  prove 
him  to  have  been  the  most  eloquent  man  of  his  age.  We  can  conceive  that  he  may 
have  derived  added  power  trova.  the  very  infirmities  of  which  he  was  so  punfuUy  con- 
scious. The  most  ample  physical  endowments  are  over-prone  to  fiusten  r^ard  on  the 
orator,  rather  than  on  his  cause.  The  brilliant  harangue  attracts  more  praise  for  its 
rhetoric  than  heed  to  its  doctrine.  Kay^  there  is  prone  to  adhere  to  those  who  are 
eloquent  by  the  gift  of  nature,  the  suspicion  of  excessive  self-reference ;  and  manr  are 
the  earnest  men  in  professional  and  public  life,  the  efficacy  of  whose  words  would  be 

Seatlv  enhanced  by  diminished  symmetry  of  form  and  feature^  or  bv  something  less 
an  faultless  accent  and  modulation.  On  the  other  hand,  a  spirit  of'^ superior  iMright- 
ness  and  energy,  when  lodged  in  a  diminutive,  feeble,  or  deformed  body,  firees  iteelf 
to  an  amazing  degree  from  all  bodily  circumspection,  works  itself  loose  ttom.  organic 
laws,  and  becomes  endowed  with  a  power  of  action  and  influence  ftu*  bevond  the  mea- 
sure of  its  apparent  means  and  opportunities.  Thus,  too,  a  slender,  shrill,  harsh,  or 
intractable  voice,  when  laden  with  great  thoughts  and  fervent  emotion,  either  rises 
into  an  eloquence  as  far  above  artistical  rules  as  it  is  wide  of  them ;  or  else,  in  its  utter 
inadeauacy  there  is  an  inexplicable  charm,  which  brings  hearers  into  that  dose  intimacy 
with  tne  speaker,  in  which  his  spirit  seems  to  be  transfusing  itself  directly  into  theirs, 
rather  than  communing  with  them  through  the  medium  of  language.  We  conceive  of 
St.  Paul's  person  as  in  itself  unattractive,  but  as  irradiated  m  countenance,  gesture, 
and  mien,  as  absolutely  transfigured  and  glorified^  by  the  vividness  of  his  spiritosi 
perceptions,  the  intensity  of  his  zeal,  the  fervor  of  his  piety.  His  voice,  too,  may  have 
Dcen  Dcneath  the  capacity  of  culture ;  yet  it  must  have  swelled  and  surged,  grown 
majestic  in  its  intonation  and  rhythm,  trembled  with  deep  emotion,  risen  into  grandeur 
as  it  spoke  of  Christ  and  heaven,  and  struck  the  most  gentle  chords  when  moved  by 
pity  and  sympathy.  Such  a  soul  as  his  could  have  assimiutted  the  meanest  apparatus  of 
Dodily  functions  to  its  own  intense  and  noble  vitality ;  could  have  become  nmnsparent 
through  the  most  opaque  medium ;  could  have  made  itself  profoundly  felt  even  wiUi  a 
stammering  tongue  or  a  barbarous  dialect' 

We  have  not  of  late  had  the  requisite  space  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of 
our  old  and  favorite  Quarterly ;  but  our  readers  will  find  it  no  whit  behind 
its  previous  reputation,  either  as  to  matter  or  manner.  Its  typography  is 
as  correct  and  fiiultless  as  ever. 
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Tbs  English  Humorists  of  the  Eightkbnth  Centubt.    A  Series  of  Lectures.    Bjr 
W.  M.  Thackbbat.    In  one  volume :  pp.  297.    New- York :  Harpsr  and  Bbothkbs. 

Those  of  our  readers  whose  good-fortune  it  was  to  hear  Mr.  Thackerat 
deliver  the  cour&e  of  lectures  collected  together  and  revised  by  the  author  in 
the  well-printed  volume  before  us,  will  need  no  added  inducement  to  secure 
their  leisurely  perusal.  The  printed  lectures,  to  be  sure,  require  the  manner ; 
the  dear,  firm,  musical  voice ;  the  tone,  now  of  sarcasm  and  scorn,  and  now 
of  deep  emotion  and  feeling,  which  characterized  their  oral  delivery ;  but 
then  the  reader,  in  the  present  case,  coming  across  a  terse,  sententious,  or 
poetical  passage,  can  turn  back  a  page,  and  re-read  that  which  gave  him  so 
much  pleasure  when  he  first  heard  it,  and  now  first  reads  it,  and  can  scan 
and  shidy  the  grace  of  style  which  makes  its  peculiar  charm ;  and  this  he 
could  not  do  while  the  lecturer  was  hurrying  him  on  to  new  surprises  and 
new  gratifications.  In  reading  these  lectures,  one  can  see,  we  fancy,  the 
fame  kind  of  observation,  the  same  acute  limning  of  the  manners  of  the 
past,  which  constitute  the  writer^s  great  excellence  and  marked  peculiarity, 
in  his  descriptions  of  the  manners  of  the  present  age.  And  in  this  con- 
nection we  venture  to  quote  and  confirm  the  following  passage  from  a  con- 
densed but  well-discriminated  criticism,  by  a  writer  in  the  last  ^I^orth- 
American  Bevieto,^  elsewhere  noticed  in  the  present  number : 

'"So  eje  was  ever  keener,  no  speech  ever  franker,  than  Thackkrat's.  The  heart  of 
eveiy  reader  of  his  works  confesses  his  insight  into  its  most  secret  emotions.  And 
jet  it  is  not  in  sounding  the  depths  of  the  soul  that  his  peculiar  and  unriralled  excel- 
lence lies,  hut  in  noting  all  the  external  indications  of  character;  in  seizing,  with  a  com- 
prehensive glance,  the  multifarious  and  minute  peculiarities  of  hahit  or  appearance,  bj 
which  thought  and  feeling  betraj  themselves  to  a  penetrating  gaze.  He  is  the  greatest 
of  observers.  In  the  masquerade  of  '  Yanitj-Fur '  he  recogrnizes  every  one ;  the  choice 
of  the  disguise  betrays  the  wearer,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  worn.  No  man  watches 
with  such  rigilance  the  by-plaj  of  life.  The  petty  artifices  of  vanity;  the  covert  leers 
of  slander  and  envy ;  the  insolent  courtesies  of  varnished  vulgarity ;  the  stolen  glances 
of  timid  a£fection ;  the  unbreathed  sighs  of  patient  suffering;  all  these  he  surprises  on 
their  passage,  and  interprets  as  if  by  intuition.  He  sees  the  soul,  not  naked,  but  draped 
in  the  customs  and  formulas  of  artificial  life ;  and  he  points  out  how  awkwardly  the 
garments  fit,  and  what  a  sorry  figure  it  is  that  struts  about  before  the  admiring  crowd, 
padded  with  honors  and  dignities,  or,  it  may  be,  with  virtue  and  respectability.  He  is 
not  a  detective-officer,  who  follows  a  criminal  to  his  secret  haunts,  and  drags  his  dark 
deeds  to  light.  It  is  while  engaged  in  his  open  and  regular  pursuits  and  amusements, 
at  dinner,  in  the  theatre,  while  reading  the  newspapers,  or  driving  in  the  park,  that  the 
suspected  party  is  under  our  author's  aurceiUance.  By  the  appearance  and  the  manner 
at  such  times ;  the  dress,  the  gesture,  the  traitorous  communications  of  the  quivering 
lip  or  knitted  brow,  he  reads  the  emotion  and  deciphers  the  thought.  To  be  an  adept 
in  this  mystery;  to  be  able  to  discover  character  by  those  'trifles  light  as  air'  that  dis- 
tinguish one  man  from  another,  or  the  same  man  from  himself  at  a  different  time,  in 
actions  and  habits  common  to  all,  requires  a  knowledge  of  those  minute  details  of  art 
and  science  which  have  so  much  to  do  with  men's  appearance  and  behavior.' 

Now  this  praise,  which  is  just  and  true,  of  Thackebat's  portraitures  of 
characters  living,  moving,  and  having  their  being  in  our  own  time,  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  eminent  men  of  the  past  whom  he  has  brought  before  us 
in  these  lectures.  He  rolls  back  the  tide  of  time,  walks  the  old  streets  and 
alleys  of  London,  and  visits  the  haunts  of  his  *  sitters,'  so  to  speak,  in  com- 
pany with  them.    We  see  them  as  they  were  at  'that  remote  period,  and  as 
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if  they  were  now.  And  these  pictures  are  completed  by  a  few  finishing-^ 
touches  of  his  facile  pencil  When  he  says  of  Swift,  in  *  summing  up,*  that 
^  his  youth  was  bitter,  as  that  of  a  great  genius,  bowed  down  by  ignoble  ties, 
and  powerless  in  a  mean  dependence :  his  age  was  bitter,  like  Uiat  of  a  great 
genius  that  had  fought  the  battle  and  nearly  won  it,  and  lost  it,  and  thought 
of  it  afterward  in  his  lonely  exile ;  *  that  ^  as  fierce  a  beak  and  talon  as  ever 
struck,  as  strong  a  wing  as  ever  beat,  belonged  to  Swift,'  he  simply  states  in 
brief  what  he  has  already  most  abundantly  proved.  Let  us,  as  a  striking 
contrast,  take  a  passage  from  the  lecture  upon  Swift  and  that  upon  Aj>dison, 
affording  a  brief  consideration  of  the  characters  of  each : 

'Dreadful  it  is  to  think  that  Swift  knew  the  tendency  of  his  creed — the  fiital  rocks 
toward  which  his  logic  desperately  drifted.  That  last  part  of  Gulliver  is  only  a  oonso' 
quence  of  what  has  gone  before :  and  the  worthlessness  of  all  mankind ;  the  pettiness, 
cruelty,  pride,  imbecflity ;  the  general  vanity,  the  foolish  pretension,  the  mods  greatness, 
the  pompous  dulness,  the  mean  aims,  the  base  successes ;  all  these  werepresent  to  him ; 
it  was  with  the  din  of  these  curses  of  the  world,  blasphemies  against  Hbavek,  shriek- 
ing in  his  ears,  that  he  be^an  to  write  his  dreadful  allegory  —  of  which  the  meaning  is, 
that  man  is  utterly  wickea,  desperate,  and  imbecile ;  and  his  passions  are  so  monstrous, 
and  his  boasted  powers  so  mean,  that  he  is  and  deserves  to  be  the  slave  of  brutes,  and 
ignorance  is  better  than  his  vaunted  reason.  What  had  this  man  done?  What  secret 
remorse  was  rankling  at  his  heart,  what  fever  was  boiling  in  him,  that  he  should  see  idl 
the  world  blood-shot  ?  We  view  the  world  with  our  own  eyes,  each  of  us ;  and  we 
make  from  within  us  the  world  we  see.  A  weary  heart  gets  no  gladness  out  of  sun- 
shine ;  a  selfish  man  is  skeptical  about  friendship,  as  a  man  with  no  ear  does  not  care 
for  music.  A  frightful  self-consciousness  it  must  have  been  which  looked  on  mankind 
so  darkly  through  those  eyes  of  Swift. 

'A  remarkable  story  is  told  bv  Scott  of  Drlant,  who  interrupted  Archbishop  King 
and  Swift  in  a  conversation  wliich  left  the  prelate  in  tears,  and  from  which  Swin 
rushed  away  with  marks  of  stronf^  terror  and  agitation  in  his  countenance ;  upon  which 
the  archbishop  said  to  Dblant  :  '  You  have  just  met  the  most  unhappv  man  on  eurth; 
but  on  the  subject  of  his  wretchedness  you  must  never  ask  a  question. 

*  The  most  unhappy  man  on  earth  —  Miserrimus  —  what  a  character  of  him  I  And 
at  this  time  all  the  great  wits  of  England  had  been  at  his  feet  All  Ireland  had  shouted 
after  him,  and  worshipped  as  a  liberator,  a  saviour,  the  greatest  patriot  and  citixen. 
Dean  Drapibb  Bickbrstaff  Gulliver  :  the  most  famous  statesmen  and  the  greatest 
poets  of  his  day  had  applauded  him  and  done  him  homage ;  and  at  this  time,  writing 
over  to  BouNGBROKB  from  Ireland,  he  says :  '  It  is  time  tor  me  to  have  done  with  the 
world ;  and  so  I  would,  if  1  could  get  into  a  better  before  I  was  called  into  the  best,  and 
not  tfO  die  here  in  a  rage^  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a  hole*  * 

Now  observe  with  how  much  unction  the  same  pen  that  has  depicted  th* 
sneering,  unhappy,  wretched  S>vift,  presents  to  you  a  picture  of  Josbpb 
Addison,  author  of  ^The  Spectator:^ 

*  Wb  love  him  for  his  vanities  as  much  as  his  rirtues.  What  is  ridiculous  is  delight- 
ful in  him :  we  are  so  fond  of  him  because  we  laugh  at  him  so.  And  out  of  that  laugh- 
ter, and  out  of  that  sweet  weakness,  and  out  of  those  harmless  eccentricities  and  folhesL 
and  out  of  that  touched  brain,  and  out  of  that  honest  manhood  and  simplicity,  we  get 
a  result  of  happiness,  goodness,  tenderness,  pity,  piet^,  such  as  —  if  my  audience  will 
think  their  reading  and  hearing  over  —  doctors  and  divines  but  seldom  have  the  fortune 
to  inspire.  And  whv  not?  Is  the  glory  of  heaven  to  be  sung  only  by  gentlemen  in 
black  coats?  Must  the  truth  be  only  expounded  in  gown  and  surplice,  and  out  of  those 
two  vestments  can  no  body  preach  it  ?  Commend  me  to  this  aear  preacher  vrithout 
orders  —  this  *  parson  in  the  tye-wig.'  When  this  man  looks  from  the  world  whose 
weaknesses  he  describes  so  benevolently,  up  to  the  heaven  which  shines  over  us  all,  I 
can  hardly  fancy  a  human  face  lighted  up  with  a  more  serene  rapture ;  a  human  intel- 
lect thrillmr  with  a  purer  love  and  adoration  than  Joseph  Addison's.  Listen  to  him : 
from  your  childhood  you  have  known  the  verses :  but  who  can  hear  their  sacred  musio 
without  love  and  awe? 

*  PooN  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 
Tbe  moon  tak«s  up  the  wonuroaa  tale, 
And  nightly  to  the  listening  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth : 
And  all  the  stara  that  round  her  burn, 
«  And  all  the  planets*  In  their  turn, 

Gooflrm  tbe  tidings  as  they  mlU 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pola. 
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What  though  in  solemn  silence  all 
Move  round  this  dark  terrestrial  ball  T 
What  though  no  real  TOlce  nor  sound 
Among  their  radlatit  orbs  be  found  f 
In  reason's  ear  thej  all  rejoice, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voioei 
For  ever  idnging  an  they  shiiie«  ^ 

'  The  Hand  that  made  ua  is  divine.* ' 

'It  seems  to  me  those  verses  shine  like  the  stars.  Thej  shine  out  of  a  greet  deep 
calm.  When  he  turns  to  heaven,  a  Sabbath  comes  over  that  man's  mind ;  and  his  face 
lights  up  from  it  with  a  glory  of  thanks  and  prajer.  His  sense  of  religion  stirs  through 
his  whole  being.  In  the  fields,  in  the  town;  looking  at  the  birds  in  the  trees:  at  the 
children  in  the  streets;  in  the  morning  or  in  the  moon-light ;  over  his  books  in  his  own 
room ;  in  a  happj  party  at  a  country  merry-making  or  a  town  assembly,  good- will  and 
peace  to  God's  creatures,  and  love  and  awe  of  Him  who  made  them,  fill  his  pure  heart 


and  shine  from  his  kind  face.  If  Swift's  life  was  the  tnost  wretched,  I  think  Addison's 
was  one  of  the  most  enviable.  A  life  prosperous  and  beautiAil  —  a  calm  death — an 
immense  fame  and  affection  afterward  for  his  happy  and  spotless  name.' 

For  the  admirable  lectures  upon  Steele,  Hooabth,  Sterne,  and  Gold- 
smith, we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  volume  from  which  we  have  already 
so  liberally  extracted.  They  are  replete  with  keen  observation  and  felicity 
and  force  of  expression,  and  will  not  only  *  reward  perusal,'  but  impress 
themselves  pennanently  upon  the  memory. 


Thb  Niw-Tork  Quabteblt.    Devoted  to  Science  and  Literature.     Number  Two  of 
Yolome  Second.    New- York:  Lamport,  Blakbman  akd  Law. 

This  is  a  good  ntimber  of  a  Quarterly  published  in  our  very  midst,  and 
almost  und^  our  veiy  eyes,  and  yet  this  is  the  first  number  of  the  work 
which  we  remember  to  have  seen.  It  contains  six  *  articles '  proper,  with  a 
seventh,  entitled  *  Contemporary  Literature  of  the  last  Three  Months,'  which 
embraces  a  running  commentary  upon  some  score  of  new  publications.  The 
opening  article,  upon  *  The  Cuban  Question,'  affords  a  more  general  and 
enlarged  view  of  the  *  Queen  of  the  Antilles '  than  we  have  elsewhere  en- 
countered ;  and  it  will  go  far,  we  think,  by  its  seductive  descriptions,  to 
bring  about,  sooner  or  later,  another  foray  upon  the  beautiful  island.  There 
\b  an  interesting  paper  upon  John  Randolph,  and  incidentally  upon  the  great 
Patrick  Hknrt,  which  is  both  well-written  and  instructive.  *  Music  a 
Language'  will  not  be  overlooked  by  those  readers  who  have  ^  music  in  their 
souls ;'  a  class,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  much  rarer  than  most  people  sup- 
pose. It  is  our  belief,  founded  upon  no  little  observation,  that  the  affectation 
of  a  love  of  what  is  termed  *  difficult  music,'  especially  of  the  Italian  school, 
is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  vanities  of  the  time.  But  this  apart  The 
article  on  Marie  Stuart  treats  a  thread-bare  subject  in  a  very  interesting 
manner :  but  we  would  fain  ask,  are  there  not  themes  for  a  reviewer  a  little 
more  instructive,  and  somewhat  nearer  our  own  time,  and  of  more  imme- 
diate interest  to  our  people  ?  'Astronomy  and  Physics '  is  the  title  of  the 
next  paper,  but  we  found  its  perusal  beyond  our  present  leisure.  In  the 
next  article  we  are  glad  to  see  justice  rendered  to  the  late  Rev.  Sylvester 
Jddd,  who  left  this  world  *  all  too  soon,*  although  fully  prepared,  by  a  life  of 
moral  and  religious  usefulness,  to  enter  upon  the  honors  and  rewards  of  an- 
other and  a  better.  We  have  great  pleasure  in  remembering  that  to  all  the 
unique  works  of  this  lamented  author  ^e  Knickerbocker  rendtred  early 
and  cordial  encouragement 
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HoMB-PiCTURBS.    By  Mrs.  Habt  Andrkws  DsmBOir.    *  What  is  it  but  a  Map  of  Bosj 
Life?'    In  one  volume:  pp.  417.    New- York:  Harpbk  and  Brothebs. 

When  we  bring  a  new  book  into  the  sanctum,  and  presently  find  it  gone; 
when,  on  inquiry,  we  ascertain  that  this  one  has  had  it,  and  that  one  ireu 
reading  it,  and  this  one  ie  reading  it,  among  the  household,  the  natural 
inference  is,  that  the  author  has  the  power  of  commanding  an  audience,  and 
that  involuntary  conunendation  is  an  unmistakable  tribute  to  talent  Now 
it  was  a  week  and  more  before  we  could  obtain  an  opportunity  to  peruse 
these  *  Home-Pictures '  of  Mrs.  Denison  ;  and  when  at  last  we  did  sit  down 
to  their  perusal,  no  fiirther  explanation  was  needed.  '  The  title  of  the  book 
sufficiently  indicates  its  character.  It  is  a  series  of  ^Picturee  €(f  Home^  as 
supposed  to  be  viewed  by  a  country-girl  who  becomes  the  wife  of  a  mer- 
chant, and  sketched  by  her  own  hand  from  real  life.'  Much  of  the  narrative 
appeared  originally  in  the  columns  of  a  popular  literary  journal  in  Boston, 
^The  Olive  BranchJ*  The  whole  has  been  carefully  revised,  in  some  cases 
almost  re-written,  and  is  now  first  presented  in  a  permanent  fonn.  There 
is  a  good  and  wholesome,  although  a  sad  moral  worked  out  in  the  history 
of  the  plain  country-girl  suddenly  transferred  to  city-life,  with  all  its  false 
attractions  and  temptations,  which  she  has  not  the  strength  of  mind  to  with- 
stand ;  and  the  scenes  and  characters  introduced  are  managed  with  much 
skill  and  dramatic  effect  The  story,  however,  and  its  concomitants,  our 
lack  of  space  compels  us  to  leave  with  the  reader,  to  whose  attention  we 
cordially  commend  it,  while  we  content  ourselves  with  presenting  a  single 
extract,  containing  a  sketch  of  an  eccentric  individual,  whose  motives  and 
notions  are  more  than  '  somewhat  rare.'  It  is  a  passage  from  a  subsection 
entitled  *The  Living  Tomh^^  setting  forth  how  one  John  Durand,  in  a  town 
in  Massachusetts,  many  long  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  mortifying  self- 
pride,  teaching  himself  humiliation,  and  making  himself  familiar  with  death, 
had  a  coffin  placed  upon  a  bier  in  a  vault  in  the  cellar,  which  he  daily  and 
nightly  contemplated  rather  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure  than 
of  awe  or  repugnance : 

' '  I  RBMBMBSB  old  JoiiN  DuRAND,  RS  eveiT  bodj  Called  him/  said  Libt  Wauoh;  'be 
was  very  tall,  and  stooped  somewhat,  and  afways  carried  a  very  large  gold-hcAded  cane. 

* '  Uis  hair  was  lung  and  flowing,  and,  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  very  white.  I  can 
just  recollect  how  he  would  beckon  me  to  him  as  I  wandered  by  his  beautiful  ffarden, 
(for  indeed  his  luids  about  here  were  much  more  elegantly  lidd  out  than  brother  s,)  and 
stroke  uiy  *  golden  locks,'  as  he  called  them,  while  his  fingers  trembled  so  Tiolentlv 
they  almost  seemed  to  shake  me.  He  was  very  eccentric.  1  have  heard  brother  and 
his  wife  talk  of  him  by  the  hour.  Once  he  called  us  into  the  house,  my  little  cousin 
and  1,  and  after  telling  the  house-keeper  to  ffive  us  some  br^  and  honey,  which  we 
ate  from  a  beautifully-polished  mahogany-table  that  ran  the  whole  length  ot  the  dining- 
room,  he  took  us  up-stairs,  in  the  very  room  over-head. 

'  *  1  never  was  more  astonished  in  ni^  life  than  at  the  sight  there  exhibited.  All  around 
the  room  hung  cages  of  various  sizes  and  delicate  workmanship,  tilled  with  every 
variet  y  of  birds  —  birds  which  he  said  he  had  tamed  himself:  and  such  was  his  power 
over  tliem,  1  have  heard  brother  say,  that  if  he  let  them  out  in  the  air,  they  were  sure 
to  return  again  to  their  cages. 

' '  Then  in  one  comer  ot  this  apartment  were  four  of  the  most  beautiful  little  white 
mice ;  and  he  had  a  number  of  tame  squirrels,  too,  in  another  part,  and  every  thing 
was  kopt  in  the  nicest  order;  even  the  pet  cat  had  a  little  silken  bed.  They  say  he 
gave  a  bright  lad  quite  a  salai^  for  taking  care  of  this  room. 

'  *  For  seven  years  he  kept  his  coflin  in  the  cellar,  and  used  oHen  to  take  visitors  down 
there  to  see  it.  He  had  ihc  little  room  in  which  you  went  to-day  all  draperied  with 
black  velvet,  so  that  it  looked  the  very  picture  of  ffk)om ;  and  how  he  could  enjoy  him- 
self as  he  really  appeared  to,  sitting  down  there  like  a  monk  in  his  doister,  1  never 
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could  tell,  especially  when  he  so  delig[hted  in  the  bright  and  beautiful.  The  room  in 
which  were  tne  biras  was  decorated  with  all  kinds  of  ever-greens,  festooned  against  the 
walls,  and  hanging  from  the  ceiling.    It  looked  to  me  like  a  fyry-palace. 

' '  In  another  room,  in  a jglass^case,  there  hung  a  skeleton  ^  and  on  the  table  were  skulls 
and  bones,  while  the  shelves  on  every  side  were  lined  with  minenla  and  fossils,  and 
dead  birds  and  insects.    He  was  a  very  studious  old  man. 

'  *  When  he  was  dyings  I  have  heard  my  brother  say,  although  suffering  fW>m  the  meet 
exquisite  affony,  he  would  not  lie  on  his  oed.  but  constantly  kept  two  persons  support- 
ing him,  wTiile  he  dragged  his  slow  and  feeble  foot-steps  across  the  floor. 

*  'A  little  before  ho  died,  he  ordered  his  coffin  to  be  brought  up-stairs  and  placed  by 
his  side ;  and  he  would  occasionally  move  toward  it  and  look  within  it  How  iar  this 
fortified  him  to  meet  the  dread  king  of  terrors,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  said  he  breathed 
his  last  with  religioua  composure,  and  with  the  name  of  the  Saviouk  upon  his  lips.' 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  this  little  volume,  beautiful  in  its  dress  of 
cerulean  blue  and  spotlessly  white  paper,  promises  to  be  a  precursor  of  other 
and  kindred  sketches.  That  it  will  prepare  the  way  for  their  ready  recep- 
tion by  the  public  is  but  a  matter  of  yery  reasonable  presumption. 


Scenes  axd  Advbntubb  n  ths  Sim-ALPixi  Rbgiox  or  the  Oiabk  MouirrAnn  of 
Missouri  and  Arkansas.  Br  Henbt  R.  Schoolcraft.  In  one  volume:  pp.  866. 
Philadelphia:  Lippixcott,  Grambo  and  GoMPAirr. 

The  region  of  which  this  work  treats  was  first  tra versed  by  Db  Soto  in 
1541 ;  and  the  adventures  here  described  comprehended  the  first  exploratosyj 
efforts  of  our  author  in  the  great  area  of  the  West  He  trayelled  the  plaiqs 
and  mountain-elevations  west  of  the  Mississippi,  which  had  once  echoed  the 
tramp  of  the  squadrons  of  De  Soto  ;  he  ranged  over  hills  and  through  nigged 
defiles,  which  the  great  traveller  had  once  searched  in  the  hope  of  finding 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  rivalling  those  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  incidents 
of  these  explorations  supply  the  first  attempt  to  trace  the  track  of  the  Spanish 
cavaliers  west  of  the  Mississippi.  They  were  undertaken  four-and-thirty  years 
ago ;  and  well  may  their  author  say  that '  They  comprise  a  period  of  exciting 
and  startling  events  in  our  history,  social  and  political.'  With  the  occupancy  of 
Oregon,  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  discoveries  in  Califomia,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  New-Mexico,  the  very  ends  of  the  Union  appear  to  have  been  turned 
about  The  adventures  of  a  traveller  in  a  then  remote  frontier,  it  may  well 
be  assumed,  have  not  lost  their  interest  The  narrative  is  drawn  up  from 
the  original  manuscript  journal,  still  in  the  possession  of  the  author.  Frag- 
ments only  of  it  appeared  in  the  New-York  literary  *  Repository,'  in  1819, 
whence  they  were  transferred  by  Sir  Richard  Phillips  to  his  collection  of 
voyages  and  travels,  published  in  London  in  1821 ;  a  work  which  has  never 
been  republished  in  the  United  States.  In  making  selections  and  revisions, 
Mr.  Schoolcraft  has  availed  himself  of  the  advantage  of  subsequent  obser- 
vations on  the  spot,  as  well  as  of  the  suggestions  and  critical  remarks  made 
by  men  of  judgment  and  science.  Our  author,  in  explanation  of  his  title, 
remarks :  *  The  term  *  Ozark'  is  applied  to  a  broad  elevated  district  of  high- 
lands, running  centrally  from  north  to  south  through  the  States  of  Missouri 
and  Arkansas.  It  has  on  its  east  the  striking  and  deep  alluvial  tract  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  on  its  west  the  woodless  buffalo  phuns  or  deserts  which 
stretch  below  the  Rocky  Mountains.'  The  volume  contains  much  and  vari- 
ous information,  is  well  printed,  and  illustrated  by  a  few  good  engravings. 
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*  Toward  the  dose  of  day,  I  was  just  sitting  under  a  piazza,  marking  the 
effects  of  light  and  shade  upon  the  mountains,  and  the  transformations  of 
the  golden-tinted  clouds,  which,  in  the  transparent  atmosphere  of  our  dime, 
almost  rival  the  glories  of  an  Italian  sun-set  The  day  had  been  warm  and 
sultry,  producing  a  nenreless  lassitude,  an  inattention  of  duty,  and  a  neglect 
of  dress ;  and  from  the  mere  exertion  to  pump  up  some  kind  of  feeling, 
without  coat,  without  collar,  with  a  head  dripping  wet  from  having  just 
plunged  it  to  the  bottom  of  a  bucket  of  cool  water,  desiring  to  see  no  body, 
I  was  reading  over  the  engrossing  pages  of  Lewises  novel,  or  rather  mdo- 
drama,  called  *The  Monk,'  a  production  spoiled  by  indecency,  diablerie, 
and  blue-fire,  and  only  fit  for  adult  people.  From  the  monk,  as  depicted  in 
the  romance,  I  kept  turning  my  eye  perpetually  toward  a  eowled  mountain 
(no  pun  is  intended)  which  I  have  called  I%e  Monk  ;  and  from  the  nun  Agnes 
to  a  pinnacle  which,  in  winter-time,  when  it  was  enwrapped  in  a  garment  of 
chaste  snows,  I  took  a  fancy  to  christen  The  Nun,  Presently,  as  the  shades 
thickened,  the  bad  print  of  the  book  became  no  longer  discernible ;  and  look- 
ing up,  the  star  of  eve,  with  its  soft  and  unblemished  light,  appeared  alone  in 
the  heavens.  I  heard  the  faint  hum  which  marks  the  close  of  day  proceed- 
ing from  the  distant  barn-yards,  and  the  farmers  driving  the  cattle  home,  and 
the  whip-poor-wills  in  the  meadows  began  their  evening-song.  If  we  have 
no  nightingales  in  our  climate,  this  bird  is  no  bad  substitute ;  and  if  we  have 
no  larks  in  the  morning,  the  bobolink  sings  sweetly  and  perpetually  upon 
the  wing.  As  to  Bull-frog,  his  croakings  are  abated ;  and  as  to  Katy-did,  his 
lamentations  about  the  broken  bottle  have  not  yet  begun.  The  night  was 
very  sUll ;  only  now  and  then  was  heard  by  the  lovers  of  melody  the  infinitdy 
fine  music  produced  by  the  tiny  wings  of  the  mosquito  beating  the  air,  and 
which  really  seemed  to  be  a  Bellini  melody,  blown  through  the  fragile 
trumpet  of  his  proboscis.  To  those  whose  ears  and  tempers  are  attuned 
rightly,  this  music,  pursued  from  high  to  low,  or  low  to  high,  through  the 
marvellously-ascending  or  descending  scale  of  the  gamut,  would  almost  appear 
suited  to  dilettanti  spirits,  and  as  if  produced  by  a  detachment  from  Queen 
Mab^s  orchestra.  It  would  be  totally  lost  in  the  midst  of  vulgar  noises ;  but 
its  attenuated  notes  are  wafled,  in  all  their  delicate  subtleness,  to  those  who 
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recline  in  arm-chairs,  repose  on  couches,  and  who  are  lulling  themselves  to 
repose.  I  have  often  and  often  admired  them  when  just  on  the  verge  of 
sleep,  and  been  recalled  by  them,  from  the  land  of  shadows.  How  beautiful  is 
their  *  Hum-Waltz,'  and  their  *  Teaze-Polka,'  and  their  *  Sing-sing  Requiem ; ' 
enough  to  make  you  clap  your  hands  until  the  blood  flows !  And  when  I 
have  seen  them  after  death,  mashed  flat  in  their  embalment  upon  a  white- 
washed wall,  I  think  of  that  sentiment  of  Kirks  Werrs,  if  I  remember 

rightly: 

'Music  post  is  obsolete.' 

In  a  short  time  the  shades  of  evening  fast  prevailed ;  and  the  lone  star,  so 
serene  in  lustre,  was  succeeded  by  the  whole  splendid  galaxy ;  and  I  marked 
the  course  of  the  Milky-Way ;  and  the  big,  round  moon,  which  always  seemed 
to  me  very  skull-like,  rose  slowly,  almost  sluggishly,  over  the  mountains ; 
and  before  I  thought  that  the  night  was  &r  advanced,  the  clock  struck  ten. 
Which  do  you  like  best,  the  long  days  or  the  long  nights  ?  I  am  equally 
balanced  in  my  own  mind  between  the  love  of  sununer  and  winter ;  but  I 
think  that  our  clime  is  (he  most  happy,  where  there  are  four  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  they  roll  round  in  just  succession.  I  can  make  no  choice,  but 
enjoy  them  all  equally,  because  they  relieve  each  other,  and  afford  a  pleasing 
variety.  There  is  no  monotony  so  dreary  as  that  of  perpetual  sun-shine  and 
summer ;  but  if  I  ever  feel  a  sadness,  it  is  when  the  days  begin  to  get  long 
in  March,  and  the  delightful  early-blazing  fire-side  has  become  cold.  If  you 
live  according  to  nature  and  to  the  clime  in  which  you  are  bom,  when  the 
days  are  long,  you  will  go  to  bed  early,  and  when  they  are  short,  you  will 
sit  up  late.  But  artificial  habits  turn  the  laws  of  nature  topsy-turvy.  I 
cannot  prevail  upon  myself  to  go  to  sleep  during  these  heavenly  nights ;  and 
during  winter  the  charms  of  social  converse  keep  one  up  unnaturally  late. 
It  is  hard  to  tell  which  to  like  best,  the  long  days  or  the  long  nights.  But  I 
was  enamoured  of  this  night  very  much ;  for  when  the  clock  struck  twelve,  I 
was  still  sitting  on  the  piazza  looking  at  the  stars,  enjoying  the  hum  of  the 
mosquitoes,  smoking  a  scgar,  and  observing  the  multitude  of  lightning-bugs, 
who  appeared  like  stars  in  a  lower  firmament,  and  as  they  flapped  their 
wings,  threatened  to  set  the  hay-cocks  on  fire.  Last  evening,  I  observed  a 
young  girl,  dressed  in  white,  walking  on  the  edge  of  the  meadows,  carrying 
two  pails  of  white  maple  filled  with  still  whiter  milk,  for  she  had  just  per- 
formed her  evening  task  of  milking  the  cows  in  my  neighbor's  barn-yard ; 
end  as  the  lightning-bugs  flitted  around  her,  she  seemed  to  have  on  a  splendid 
ball-room  attire,  spangled  with  stars. 

'•  While  drawing  the  last  puffs  from  the  aforesaid  agar,  thinking  that  it  was 
high  time  to  go  to  bed  and  to  sleep,  for  the  clock  tolled  one,  (the  Yankee 
clock  in  my  kitchen,)  and  presently  the  factory-bell  at  Matteawan,  three 
mUes  off,  sounded  the  same  hour  of  night  through  the  mountain-defiles,  I 
observed  an  animal  half  white,  half  black,  first  pressing  itself  under  Htub 
large  gate,  then  stealing  about  along  the  edges  of  the  fence  among  my 
enclosures  very  ste&lthily ;  then  hopping  and  skipping  at  the  base  of  the  hay- 
cocks. I  could  not  exactly  make  out  what  it  was.  Its  motions  were  exceed- 
ingly agile,  and  as  the  moon's  quiet  beams  were  shining  down  upon  the  grass, 
it  looked  as  if  it  might  be  a  leopard,  a  sly  ipx,  a  fawn,  a  small  gray-hound,  a 
stray  lamb,  a  rabbit,  a  dear  little  deer — I  knew  not  what     I  retreated 
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hastily^  set  the  end  of  another  segar  on  fire,  sat  down  and  watched  the 
motions  of  this  strange  animal.  In  the  first  place,  I  could  not  make  out  how 
large  it  was,  as  the  light  was  so  deceptive ;  I  could  only  detect  that  it  wis 
variegated  with  white  and  hlack  spots.  I  knew  not  whether  it  were  a  harm- 
less creature  or  a  ferocious  wild-cat  from  the  neighboring  woods ;  but  its 
motions  were  exceedingly  graceful,  hopping,  and  skipping,  and  pla^g  in  ths 
moon-beams,  and  I  conjectured  that,  however  savage  might  be  its  real  nature, 
it  was  but  a  cub,  and  that  there  would  be  no  real  danger  in  runiung  out  upon 
the  lawn  and  seizing  it  by  the  neck.  Thinks  I  to  myself,  *  I  will  do  it'  But 
iust  at  that  moment,  the  black  and-white  spotted  aninoal  leaped  upon  the 
stone-fence,  and  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning  ran  for  about  twenty  yards 
along  it  among  the  poison-vines  and  briers  which  grew  over  it,  and  appearing 
as  it  did  in  strong  relief,  it  appeared  to  bA  of  the  size  of  a  half-grown  fox; 
and  I  decided  to  let  it  alone,  and  to  remain  stationary.  For  a  half  an  hour 
I  watched  it  with  much  curiosity  in  a  state  of  suspense,  not  knowing  what 
to  make  of  it.  Presently,  crawling  along  on  the  grass  to  the  foot  of  an  apple- 
tree,  it  ran  half  way  up  the  trunk,  turned  its  head  around,  looked  down,  and 
so  remained  clutching  the  bark.  '  Can  this  be,'  thought  I,  *a  racoon?'  I 
had  scarcely  conceived  the  idea,  when,  going  at  once  into  the  house,  I 
opened  the  drawer  of  a  bureau,  drew  out  an  old  pistol,  put  into  the  ban«l  a 
pinch  of  powder  and  a  few  shot,  and  returned  to  search  for  the  'coon.  He 
was  gone.  In  vain  did  I  look  for  him  along  the  stone-fence,  and  around  the 
house-comers,  in  the  garden  among  the  goose-berry  bushes  and  the  currants; 
but  going  imdcr  the  shed,  I  saw  something  white.  I  pulled  back  the  triggor, 
put  a  little  powder  in  the  pan,  for  I  had  not  any  patent  pistol,  saw  something 
move,  took  aim,  when  suddenly  my  heart  quite  failed  me.  *  Dear  me  I '  said 
I  to  myself,  *  can  this  be  a  pole-cat  ? '  The  thought  seemed  feasible,  for  sev- 
eral times  I  had  been  in  most  dangerous  propinquity  to  these  unpleasant 
animals.  I  knew  that  the  prevalent  colors  which  they  hung  out  were  black 
and  white,  and,  moreover,  that  they  much  abounded  in  these  regions.  It 
was  enough.  I  retreated  in  excellent  order,  uncocked  the  pistol,  and  again 
sat  down  on  the  piazza,  watching  the  moon  as  she  waded  through  the  sombre 
clouds,  brushing  off  an  occasional  mosquito,  and  thinking  of  the  just-pub- 
lished poems  of  Alexander  Smith.  Was  Alexander  a  real  poet?  J^xnu 
reading  many  extracts  of  his  verses  I  inclined  to  favor  the  opinion  that  he 
was,  although  he  has  not  yet  written  a  perfect  poem.  But  he  is  a  very  y<{ang 
man,  and  if  he  does  not  write  one,  he  will  very  mucl)  disappoint  the  richness 
of  his  early  promise.  The  mere  fact  that  his  name  is  Smith  affords  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  be  a  distinguished  author,  for  several  persons  with  that 
cognomen  have  become  renowned  in  the  ranks  of  literature.  The  works  of 
Sidney  SMrrn  are  well  known,  spiced  as  they  are  with  wit,  although  he 
makes  no  pretension  to  poetry,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  noted  poems  of 
the  language  on  the  pleasant  theme  of  May-Day 

*  But  I  must  return  to  the  animal. 

*  It  again  appeared  in  sight,  emerging  from  some  loop-hole  in  the  fence  or 
the  hedge,  coming  out  from  the  high  grass  or  the  concealment  of  the  stone- 
wall upon  the  open  lawn,  and  from  hillock  to  hillock  lightly  leaping  with  the 
fleeting  movement  of  a  shadow.  It  teased  me  so  by  the  distance  at  which 
it  kept  from  the  door  in  the  performance  of  its  fanciful  gyrations,  that  I 
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resolved  that  it  would  be  safe  to  take  a  pistol-shot  or  two  at  it  fW>m  a  distance, 
and  with  the  thought  again  seized  the  pistol,  re-primed,  took  aim,  when 
off  went  the  little  skulker  into  a  bush.  When  it  appeared  again,  my  inten- 
tion was  changed,  for  it  came  jumping  in  a  direct  line  to  the  place  where  I 
sat,  waying  its  tall,  which  was  burred  with  chocolate-colored  rings,  rubbing 
its  sides  against  the  boards,  putting  out  its  front  paws,  and  drawing  them 
back  again  with  fantastic  playfulness ;  and  then  I  saw  that  it  was  not  a  wild- 
cat or  a  pole-cat,  but  a  young  kitten.  It  slipped  by  me,  and,  faintly  mewing, 
ran  into  the  house,  and  although  several  times  put  out,  returned  again  as  if 
desiring  to  seek  a  home.  Since  the  loss  of  my  canary,  I  have  a  sworn  antip- 
athy to  cats.  Though  interesting  at  the  period  of  mewing  kittenhood,  when 
fully  grown  they  are  skulking  and  unaffectionate,  domesticated  and  yet  not 
domestic ;  in  old  age  morose,  vagabond,  and  cruel  The  other  day  I  met 
my  friend  Lemon  in  the  city,  and  Uie  first  question  which  he  asked  was  about 
the  canary  which  he  had  given  me.  When  he  learned  the  fate  thereof^  he 
was  displeased,  saying  that  it  was  a  gift ;  that  there  was  no  excuse ;  that  I 
ought  to  have  taken  better  care  of  it;  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising birds  in  the  United  States. 

*  July  4. — I  passed  the  fourth  of  July  again  this  year  in  the  meekest  seclu- 
sion, and  except  the  booming  of  the  distant  guns,  when  the  glorious  day  was 
ushered  in,  heard  no  sound  but  the  whispering  breeze  among  the  tree-branches, 
and  suffered  no  inconvenience  from  the  smell  of  gun-powder.  I  detest  the 
use  of  Chinese  crackers,  and  for  one,  would  neither  instruct  nor  indulge  chil- 
dren in  celebrating  the  anniversary  by  an  unmeaning  rocket  The  unceasing 
waste  of  ammunition  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set  is  simply  annoying  to  all  peo- 
ple who  have  come  to  years  of  discretion,  and  is  unworthy  of  young  Ameri- 
can citizen&  To  say  nothing  of  blown-off  thumbs  and  fingers,  and  of  eradi- 
cated eye-balls,  if  the  Republic  should  endure  for  a  few  hundred  years — and 
who  can  doubt  that  it  will  ?  — '  e»to  perpetua^ — more  waste  of  life  will  ensue 
frt>m  fourth-of-July  celebrations  than  was  incurred  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  Revolution.  However  rash  it  may  be  to  run  counter  to  popular  custom 
or  prejudice,  the  indiscriminate  firing  of  guns,  crackers,  pistols,  muskets,  and 
arquebuses,  in  all  streets,  places,  lanes,  and  alleys,  in  the  ears  of  pedestrians, 
and  before  the  houses  of  sick  people,  is  opposed  to  common  sense,  good  feel- 
ing, and  good  breeding.  It  is  also  in  direct  violation  of  municipal  laws  and 
regulations,  which  are  duly  posted  up  in  all  towns  and  cities,  and  which 
ought  to  be  enforced,  if  officers  have  a  sense  of  their  own  dignity.  Do  they 
affix  the  laws  to  the  pillars,  that  the  populace  may  sneer  at  those  who  made 
them,  and  laugh  in  their  sleeves  at  those  who  never  intend  to  enforce  them  ? 
Gun-powder  will  lose  all  respect  if  it  is  in  the  hands  of  every  body.  It  ought 
to  be  confined  strictly  in  magazines,  and  let  out  by  safety-valves  through  the 
muskets  of  true  sportsmen,  or  of  authorized  artillery-men,  only  as  need  may 
require,  and  according  to  strict  license.  This  is  using  gun-powder  as  not 
abusing  it  Far  be  it  from  me  to  desire  any  cold  and  heartless  recognition 
of  this  inspiriting  anniversary ;  to  have  it  ushered  in  or  to  let  it  go  out  in  such 
a  way  as  would  suit  the  ideas  of  a  few  formal  philosophers ;  to  devote  it 
only  to  prayers  and  preaching,  to  the  sleepiness  of  an  England  Sunday,  or 
to  the  eating  of  a  New-England  thanksgiving.    Let  it  be  announced  regu- 
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larly  with  the  discharge  of  cannon,  with  the  pomp  of  war,  and  with  the 
movement  of  the  *  peoples ; '  let  the  folds  of  <lie  star-spangled  banner  be 
every  where  let  loose  over  the  masses  who  are  collected  to  celebrate  it;  and 
while  all  men  are  freed  from  labor,  let  the  young  and  the  old  rejoice  together 
until  the  set  of  sun,  in  a  universal  holiday.  f.  w.  s. 


Z%t    ^tntVLxn    Vipers. 

The  remarks  which  ensue,  upon  ^Th^  Paintings  of  John  Ken$ett^^  are 
segregated  from  a  paper  on  ''Our  Landscape  Artists^^  of  which  the  first 
article  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  ^The  Century  Papers.^  They  do  not 
profess  to  be  profound,  nor  does  the  writer  claim  to  be  a  better  judge  of  pic- 
tures than  the  mass  of  his  readers.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics,  for- 
tunately, of  the  distinguished  landscape-artist  here  treated  of,  that  his  paint- 
ings tell  their  own  story,  and  his  style  illustrates  itself  without  the  necessity 
of  other  interpretation  to  even  the  most  uneducated  observer.  Nature  is  his 
mistress,  and  no  artist  of  our  acquaintance  follows  her  more  fidthfully,  or 
worships  her  more  sincerely  : 

'Among  the  artists  of  our  country,  Mr.  Kensbtt  occupies  a  distingulBhed  position. 
It  has  been  to  all  of  us  a  source  of  sincere  pleasure  to  mark,  from  year  to  year,  the 
advance  which  he  has  made  in  his  profession.  Every  year  renews  the  assunuioe  of  his 
faithful  and  arduous  labors  in  the  study  of  nature.  The  results  of  the  diligent  search 
for  those  silent  beauties  which  have  accompanied  his  toil,  are  from  time  to  time  pre- 
sented to  the  public ;  and  their  reception  is  a  satisfactory  confirmation  of  their  claims 
upon  the  general  admiration. 

*  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  Mr.  Kensett  became  known  to  the  adfnirers  of  art  by  the 
exhibition  of  those  close  studies  of  nature  which  gave  the  highest  promise  of  future 
excellence.  These  studies,  characterized  by  great  truthfulness  of  detail,  in  which  the 
actual  scene  —  some  quiet  rodcy  ravine,  with  its  tangled  and  intricately-involved  vege- 
table forms,  root«  of  trees  and  climbing  vines  —  was  represented  with  marvellous 
exactness  of  detail,  indicated  a  closeness  of  observation  and  a  patient  industry  which 
excited  the  highest  praise. 

'  Ho  seems  to  have  a  constitutional  fondness  for  these  shaded  recesses  whose  cool, 
moist  atmosphere  and  sombre  shadows  and  solitudes  he  has  haunted  with  the  earnest 
and  quiet  devotion  of  a  nature-loving  artist.  In  these  scenes,  which  are  the  actual  por- 
traits of  nature,  his  delineation  of  rocks  and  rock-forms  commanded  great  admiration. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  name  an  artist  who  has  excelled  him  in  a  more  i^thful  repre- 
sentation of  these  forms,  and  who  has  exhibited  for  them  a  finer  and  truer  feeling.  It 
has  been  objected  to  him  that  his  rocks  are  cold  and  granite-colored,  and  that  they  are 
deficient  in  hardness  of  texture ;  but,  in  their  forms  and  adaptation  to  surrounding 
objects,  and  in  their  propriety  and  suitableness  to  the  scenes  about  them,  they  are  almost 
unrivalled.  This  class  of  pictures,  however,  does  not  possess  qualities  capable  of  aflfect- 
ing  the  mind  with  any  deep  or  serious  feeling,  or  suggesting  any  exciting  emotion  to 
the  heart  or  imagination.  They  are  admired  as  arty  and  as  illustrative  of  the  sldll  and 
industr}'  of  the  artist  These  works,  although  representing  as  they  do  the  striking 
characteristics  of  Mr.  Kbnsbtt's  power  of  truthful  delineation,  are  not  those  upon  which 
he  would  rest  entirely  his  claims  upon  the  public  admiration.  His  more  extended 
landscapes,  which  afford  him  a  wider  scope  for  his  powers  and  a  fairer  field  upon  which 
to  exhibit  them,  are  those  to  which  his  industry  and  ambition  have  been  latterly  more 
prominently  directed ;  and  it  is  to  these  that  we  must  turn  as  examples  of  his  genius 
and  power  as  a  landscape-painter. 
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*Mr.  Kensett  is  generally  happy  in  his  choice  of  subjects,  and  equally  so  in  his  per- 
ception and  selection  of  the  best  points  from  which  to  take  his  view.  Possessing  fine 
taste,  he  realizes  at  once  the  characteristic  features  and  beauties  of  a  landscape,  and 
lays  out  his  designs  and  plans  with  regard  to  it,  with  true  feeling  and  an  artistic  com- 
prehension of  its  various  points  of  excellence.  His  pictures  possess  a  uniformity  of 
good  qualities,  and,  we  may  add,  of  good  temper  and  feeling,  and  there  is  a  charm  in 
their  quiet  and  modest  tone  which  satisfies  us  that  they  are  the  works  of  no  common 
hand. 

*  Tet  Mr.  Kbnsett  is  no  enthusiast.  His  pictures  are  rarely  imaginative.  They  are 
the  portraits  of  what  he  has  seen,  not  visions  of  his  fancy.  He  rarely  paints  sunny 
landscapes;' they  are  generally  either  cool  or  cold.  His  color  is  chaste,  harmonious, 
and  pleasing;  but  in  endeavoring  to  avoid  positive  color,  he  falls  into  the  other  extreme 
of  a  want  of  color;  hence  his  pictures  are  not  sunny;  his  lights  seem  to  come  from  a 
clouded  sky  or  a  feeble  sun-shine.  The  gray  tones,  to  which  he  seems  partial,  too  gen- 
erally prevail  both  in  the  sky  and  in  the  distant  objects  of  his  pictures ;  yet,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  there  is  a  harmony  and  consistency  in  them  throughout  which  pro- 
duce a  highly  favorable  and  agreeable  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  observer.  The 
merit  of  his  color  does  not  consist  in  what  may  be  termed  a  fine  quality  of  color,  but  in 
a  color  far  removed  from  any  thing  offensive  to  the  keenest  and  most  fastidious  eye. 

'What  we  remarked  of  Mr.  Duraxd's  timidity  in  his  lights  and  shadows,  we  may 
justly  apply  to  Mr.  Kbnsbtt  with  regard  to  his  oohra  ;  he  seems  afraid  or  unwilling  to 
use  those  that  are  positive;  weakening  or  subduing  them  by  mixture  with  other  colors. 
These  faults,  if  faults  they  be,  are  constitutional  with  Mr.  Kbnsbtt.  He  seems  to  have 
a  natural  fondness  for  those  cool,  gray  tones  which,  although  they  deprive  his  pictures 
of  that  brilliancy  so  attractive  to  the  popular  eye,  invest  them,  notwithstanding,  with 
a  quiet  and  subdued  feeling  that  will  always  make  them  agreeable,  being  far  removed 
from  exaggeration  or  strained  effect.  His  pictures,  as  we  have  remarked,  are  of  uniform 
excellence.  He  is  never  mediocre,  but  is  always  true  to  himself;  never  neglecting  his 
work,  or  giving  it  to  the  world  without  the  most  faithful  exertion  of  his  power  to  pro- 
duce the  happiest  and  best  impression.  In  that  appealing  sentiment  which  touches  the 
heart  and  arouses  the  sensibility  we  think  him  deficient;  still,  he  is  never  tame ;  is  full 
of  grace,  and  beauty,  and  truth ;  and  wins  the  judgment  if  he  fails  to  fascinate  the 
imagination.  He  seems  to  be  too  fond  of  sprinkling  about  his  pictures  the  flickering 
lights  which  are  to  be  seen  in  our  walks  in  nature,  but  which,  carried  too  fiu",  tend  to 
brei^  up  the  breadth  of  his  effects. 

*  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  Mr.  Kbnsbtt's  pictures  always  attract  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  only  necessary  to  listen  to  the  observations  of  those  who  centre  around 
the  places  in  the  gallery  where  his  landscapes  are  hung,  to  be  convinced  that  they  pos- 
sess  those  attractive  qualities  which  please  the  public  taste  and  draw  forth  the  warmest 
commendation  and  praise.  If  his  pictures,  in  the  eye  of  acute  criticism,  are  deficient 
in  that  genial  warmth  and  glow  of  sun-shine  which  delight  the  eye,  they  possess  a 
charming  grace,  and  a  chaste  and  quiet  spirit  of  beauty,  which  leave  an  impression  of 
pleasure  on  every  mind. 

'  We  have  not  deemed  it  important  at  this  time  to  refer  to  any  of  the  particular  paint- 
ings of  Mr.  Kbnsbtt,  to  confirm  the  truth  of  our  remarks.  They  are  too  well  known 
and  have  been  too  closely  observed  to  render  such  reference  necessary.  That  he  has 
worked  faithfully,  laboriously,  and  successfully,  and  obtained  a  proud  position  among 
the  landscape-painters  of  his  country,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  us  to  acknowledge.  He  occu- 
pies no  equivocal  place  among  them,  and  has  won  it  by  the  exertion  of  his  best  faculties, 
and  by  a  true  devotion  to  his  noble  art.  There  are  many  years  of  fruitful  and,  we  trust, 
of  prosperous  labor  before  him,  in  which  to  achieve  a  higher  fame,  and  through  which 
he  may  multiply  the  treasures  of  his  oountfy — treasures  that  are  the  country's  glory 
and  the  true  basis  of  its  renown.* 

There  is  an  exuberance  of  melodious  versification  in  the  following,  which 
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will  remind  the  reader  of  *  Blondine,'  by  William  North,  Esq.>  publiahed 
in  this  Magazine  several  months  ago : 

Oncb  I  spake  to  Philbm on,  mj  DemoD^ 

Who  dwells  by  the  *  arrowy  Rhone/ 
In  a  voice  like  Antigone's  ILbmon, 

In  the  same  multitudinous  moan : 
'  Oh !  tell  me,  oh  t  tell  me,  Philemon, 

Where  the  Spirit  of  Beauty  is  bom ! 
On  the  peaks  or  the  perilous  Andes? 

On  the  &ithless  and  fearless  Gape  Horn  ? 
In  the  blending  of  evening's  descending. 

In  the  dawning  of  dewy-eyed  Mom ; 
In  the  web  of  Penelope's  sorrow, 

In  the  notes  of  harmonious  horn ; 
In  suspense  that  awaits  thee  to-morrow» 

In  the  rustle  of  Ruth  through  the  com  ? 
Oh !  tell  me,  I  charge  thee,  Philemon, 

Where  the  Spirit  of  Beauty  is  bom ! 

'  Does  it  writhe  in  Laocoon's  struggle  ? 

Does  it  brighten  in  Infancy's  smile  f 
Does  it  sound  in  the  music  of  Memnon? 

Does  it  float  on  the  Lotos  of  Nile? 
Does  it  shine  on  the  starnspanffled  banner^ 

As  it  floats  o'er  the  home  of  the  brave? 
In  the  dagger  of  Aristooeiton, 

In  the  willows  of  Bonaparte's  grave? 
'  Does  it  shout  in  the  conflict  of  freemen  ? 

Does  it  wind  with  Cocytus  or  Styx? 
Does  it  come  to  the  canvas  of  G  —  ps-t? 

Does  it  perch  on  the  palette  of  H-cks? 
Does  it  smile  from  the  rocks  of  J K-ns-tt? 

Does  it  weep  with  fair  Ellen  of  Lorn? 
Oh  I  tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  Philemon, 

Where  the  Spirit  of  Beauty  is  bom! ' 

Then  answered  Philemon  the  Demon, 

Who  dwelt  bv  the  *  arrowy  Rhone/ 
In  a  voice  like  Antigone's  Bjemov, 

In  the  same  multitudinous  moan : 
'Not  alone  on  the  peaks  of  the  Andes; 

Not  alone  on  the  crest  of  Gape  Horn; 
Not  alone  in  the  Tropic  of  Gancer, 

Nor  the  Tropic  of  Gapericom : 
But  in  union  of  soul  and  of  nature 

The  Spirit  of  Beauty  is  bom : 
In  this  mystic  and  mixed  generation. 
In  this  union  of  '  all  creation,' 

The  Spirit  or  Beauty  is  born. 

'It  is  not  in  the  rays  of  the  morning^ 

It  is  not  on  Mont  Blanc's  snowy  tips: 
But  'tis  bom  when  those  glittering  summits 

Are  kissed  by  Apollo's  not  lips. 
It  is  not  in  the  swan  on  the  water, 

It  is  not  in  its  shadow  below^ 
But  in  union  of  Bwnn  and  of  shadow 

Is  bom  the  Parnassian  glow. 
It  is  not  in  the  leap  of  the  salmon. 

As  he  rises  in  foam  from  the  seas ; 
It  is  not  in  the  green  peas  of  April, 

But  in  union  of  salmon  and  peas.  ^ 

It  is  not  in  the  pearly-shelled  oyster, 

Nor  alone  in  the  poet  to  view : 
But  'tis  bom  when  the  poet,  at  Downinq's^ 

Has  swallowed  a  dozen  or  two. 
It  is  not  when  the  notes  of  enchantment 

Are  blown  on  harmonious  horn, 
But  when  calleth  the  hom  unto  dmner. 

That  the  Spirit  of  Beauty  is  bom. 
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Not  alone  when  the  rooms  of  the  club-house 

Are  silent  as  Tara's  high  hall. 
When  the  Century's  members  are  scattered 

In  thepurlieus  of  Broadwaj  and  Wall ; 
But  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  even, 

In  the  union  of  laughter  and  lunch : 
In  the  union  of  Negut  and  knowledge. 

In  the  mingling  of  punning  and  punch ; 
When  gentlemen  all  are  declmine 

*  To  return  to  their  homes  till  Uie  mom : ' 
T  is  then,  in  its  noblest  creation, 

That  the  Spirit  of  Beauty  is  bom.' 

Thus  answered  Philbiion  the  Demon. 

Who  dwelt  by  the  'arrowy  Rhone, 
In  a  voice  like  AifnooNfi's  Hjsmox, 

In  the  same  multitudinous  moan : 
And  he  said :  '  Tou  have  now  jfot  an  answer 
Which  you  now  may  digest,  ifyou  can,  Sir  ; 
But  thrash  me  you  may  with  a  flail,  Sir, 
If  you  can  make  out  head  or  tail,  Sir — 
If  you  can  make  out  tail  or  head,  Sir, 
Of  what  Philbmon  has  said,  Sir. 
But,'  continued  the  Demon  unciyil, 

*  Though  startling  the  Question  may  be, 
May  I  asK  you^  What  in  tne  D  —  1 

Dost  thou  with  the  Spirit  of  Beauty, 
Or  the  Spirit  of  Beauty  with  thee? 

*  Depart,  thou  inyeterate  joker ! 
Tear  off  that  conventional  choker! 
Begone  to  the  Valeof  Avoca, 
To  play  the  double-aecked  poker  f 

'T  is  fit  occupation  for  thee. 
What  dost  thou  with  our  tmths  transcendental? 
What  dost  thou  with  our  whims  sentimental  ? 

With  Parnassian  fancies  or  airs? 
But  this  I  will  tell  thee  in  warning. 

Lest  fate  knock  thee  down  unawares : 
If  e'er  to  the  Yale  of  Ghamouni. 

Thou  comest  to  question,  thou  Spooney, 
Be  assured  that  Philbmon  the  Demon 

Will  certainly  kick  thee  down  stairs : 
And  you  '11  find  it  no  fanciful  story, 

When,  lifted  *  i  posteriori^ 
With  the  Spirit  of  Beauty  before  ve, 

You  sit  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  I  * 


Verbal  Phraseoloot  *Out  West.' — *A  singular  advertisement/  says  a 
Wisconsin  friend,  *  attracted  my  notice  a  few  days  ago,  which  seemed  so 
entirely  original,  and  withal  so  *  western'  in  its  sentiment  and  expression, 
that  I  cannot  forbear  sending  it  to  the  Knickerbocker.  It  appears  that 
some  speculator  has  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  building  a  city  in  Wisconsin, 
and  owning  it  all  himself;  an  undertaking  which  will  certamly  pay  when  it 
is  successful.    The  gentleman's  advertisement  closed  up  with  a  paragraph 

like  the  following :  *  The  town  of and  surrounding  country  is  the  most 

beautiful  the  God  of  Nature  ever  made.  The  scenery  is  celestial — di- 
vine ;  also,  two  wagons  to  sell,  and  a  yoke  of  steers.'  About  as  rapid  a 
descent  from  the  poetical  to  the  practical  as  is  manifested  by  young  eastern 
merchants  who  get  married  and  come  out  West  on  what  they  call  *  a  wed- 
ding and  collecting  tour? 
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Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents. — 'Beverley'  enforces,  in  the 
following,  lessons  of  truth  which  are  worthy  the  heedful  perusal  of  everj 
parent :  *  I  brought  home  the  ''Fairy  Ring'*  for  the  little  ones  not  long  ago ; 
and  as  I  watched  the  intense  earnestness,  *  the  fearful  ecstacy '  with  which 
they  hung  over  its  tales  of  lefendary  lore,  I  could  not  help  coveting  thai 
freshness  of  soul,  that  implicit  faith  belonging  to  sweet  childhood;  and 
repeating  to  myself  those  beautiful  lines  of  Clare  : 

*  0  SPIRIT  of  the  days  gone  by, 
Sweet  childhood's* fearful  ecstacy! 
The  witchinff  spell  of  winter  nijrht — 
Where  are  they  fled  with  their  delight? 
When  listening  on  the  corner  seat, 
The  winter  evening's  length  to  cheat, 
I  heard  my  mother  s  memory  tell 
Tales  superstition  loved  so  well : 
Things'said  or  sung  a  thousand  times 
In  simple  prose  or  simple  rhymes : 
Ah !  ^-here  is  page  of  poesy 
So  sweet  as  Jiiey  were  wont  to  be  ? 
The  magic  wonders  that  deceived. 
When  fictions  were  as  truths  believed ; 
The  fairy  feats  that  once  prevailed, 
Told  to  delight,  and  never  failed  — 
Where  are  tney  now?  Their  fears  and  sighs. 
And  tears  from  founts  of  happy  eyes  — 
I  sec  them  oft,  but  feel  them  not, 
For  poesy  has  its  youth  forgot. 
I  hear  them  told  to  children  still. 
But  fear  numbs  not  m^  spirit's  chilL 
I  still  see  faces,  pale  with  dread. 
While  mine  would  laugh  at  what  is  said : 
See  tears  imagined  woes  supply. 
While  mine  with  real  cares  are  dry. 
Where  ard  thev  gone  —  the  joys,  the  fears. 
The  links,  the  life  of  other  years? ' 

*  1  often  amuse  myself  by  inventing  tales  that  out-do  the  wondrous  tale  of 
Alroy,  stuffed  full  of  fairies,  genii,  gnomes,  and  all  those  fanciful  creatures 
of  the  imagination,  for  the  amusement  of  *  the  wee  ones '  these  long  winter 
evenings.  There  is  one  bright-eyed  little  girl  whose  soul  is  in  her  eyes  on 
such  occasions,  and  who  watches  me  with  such  a  nervous  intensity,  as  if  she 
really  expected  to  see  a  fairy  peep  over  my  shoulder,  or  a  gnome  rise  up 
from  the  floor  at  her  feet  I  often  have  serious  doubts  whether  it  is  altogether 
right  to  touch  the  sympathetic  chord  so  often  that  vibrates  in  that  living 
little  heart  to  all  such  tales  of  ronfence  and  of  wild  weird  things.  The 
proper  cultivation  of  the  imagination  is  a  fearful  responsibility :  upon  its 
proper  training  may  depend  the  happiness  or  misery  of  a  life.  In  early 
childhood  the  imaginative  principle  is  developed  by  kindly  nature  in  advance 
of  the  rational :  a  stick  placed  between  the  legs  of  the  frolicsome  boy  becomes 
a  horse  :  a  wisp  of  grass,  or  a  stone  drawn  along  at  the  end  of  a  string,  is  a 
cart  The  doll  and  the  hobby  derive  their  value  to  the  happy  child  solely 
from  their  power  of  investing  it  with  spirit  and  life.  The  child's  ways  and 
sports  have  all  a  hidden  meaning,  drawn  from  its  lively  fancy ;  and  the  earnest 
eye  and  parted  lip  of  the  young  listener  to  some  tale  of  feiry  lore,  or  some 
simple  ballad,  celebrating  the  pranks  of  Robin  Goodfellow,  or  the  woes  and 
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leaf-burial  of  the  sweet  babes  in  the  woods,  attest  the  vivid  sense  of  the  real 
presence  which  the  tale  inspires.  Who  does  not  remember  with  what  intense 
delight  he  first  heard  or  perused  the  life  and  adventures  of  little  Cock  Robin, 
or,  advancing  onward,  the  deeds  of  the  *  Merry  Archer  of  Sherwood? '  Who 
can  ever  forget  the  scenes  of  enchantment  that  first  burst  upon  him  from  the 
wondering  pages  of  The  Arabian  Nights ;  at  times  chilling  his  young  life- 
blood  with  terror,  and  then  entrancing  his  imagination  with  some  gorgeous 
scene  of  magnificence  and  grandeur  ?  How  careful,  then,  should  we  be  in 
childhood  to  keep  under  proper  restraint  this  most  important  faculty,  not  to 
crush  its  life  out  by  rudely  and  cruelly  forbidding  its  indulgence,  making 
men  and  women  of  our  children,  hardening  their  hearts  and  blunting  their 
sympathies  in  advance,  but  placing  it  under  proper  and  judicious  training, 
that  it  may  cast  the  sun-light  of  love  over  the  life-path,  and  fill  with  genuine 
sympathies  the  young  and  tender  heart.'    -     -     -    *  Colonel  — ,'  writes 

*  R.  J.,'  *  was  appointed  by  General  Harrison,  minister  to  Russia.  The  Col- 
onel spoke  abominable  French,  with  a  worse  Kentucky  accent  Believing 
French  to  be  his  forte,  he  would  answer  in  that  language,  with  all  the  air  of 
a  diplomat,  every  question  asked  him  in  English.  One  day,  at  a  grand  levee 
at  the  Winter-Palace,  one  of  the  empresses'  ladies-in-waiting  asked  him  in 
English  how  long  he  had  been  in  Europe.  He  replied  in  French :  *  I  was  an 
ass  in  Paris,  part  of  an  ass  in  London,  almost  an  ass  in  Germany,  and  I  am 
two  asses  here !'  *And  you  will  be  an  ass  wherever  you  go,'  said  the  maid- 
of-honqr;^  in  French.  The  words  year  and  ass,  in  French,  are  pronounced 
almost  the  same.  The  above  I  heard  from  a  Russian  who  was  present,  and 
who  assured  me  that  it  was  *  founded.'  -  -  -  In  company  with  our  trusty 
and  well-beloved  *Up-River'  friend,  we  made  a  visit  to  Sing-Sing  the  other 
morning,  being  mainly  moved  thereto  by  a  wish,  *  on  the  part  of  the  party 
of  the  first  part,'  to  visit  the  State-Prison,  which  he  had  not  before  inspected. 
We  were  received  with  ttiuch  courtesy,  and  treated  with  kind  attention,  by 
Mr.  Andrews,  the  warden,  who  is  evidently  the  very  man  for  the  responsible 
post  which  he  holds.  We  have  on  several  occasions  visited  the  prison 
before,  and  when  it  was  well  kept;  but  we  never  remember  to  have  seen  it 
cleaner,  nor  the  convicts  more  comparatively  cheerful  and  perfectly  orderly, 
than  on  the  present  visit  They  seemed  to  us,  engaged  in  their  various 
shops,  to  be  working,  as  it  is  termed,  *  with  a  will ; '  as  much  so,  we  could  n't 
help  thinking  at  the  time,  as  a  similar  number  of  persons  engaged  in  a 
metropolitan  factory.  After  passing  hurriedly  through  the  male-prison,  we 
were  escorted  to  the  female-prison,  on  an  eminence  near  by,  and  within  the 
domain  of  the  prison-guard;  pausing  on  the  way  to  take  a  look  at  the 

*  armory,'  a  formidable  collection  of  highly-polished  muskets,  always  kept 
loaded,  in  order  to  *  persuade'  such  prisoners  as  may  take  a  fancy  to  the 
outside  of  the  walls,  to  place  themselves  inside  of  the  same  '  before  it  should 
begin  to  TiaiV  The  matron  of  the  prison,  a  lady  of  quiet,  self-possessed 
manners,  but  with  evidences  of  the  influence  of  a  large  *  organ  of  order'  in 
the  appearance  of  every  thing  about  the  prison,  accompanied  us  through  its 
diflferent  apartments  and  cells.  It  was  a  sad,  and  yet,  on  reflection,  not  an 
unpleasing  sight  either,  to  find  little  children,  babes,  bom  of  unfortunate 
mothers  in  the  prison,  tottling  about  the  yard,  or  sleeping  in  the  prison- 
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nursery.  One  of  these,  a  wee-bit  brown  child  of  three  years,  was  evidently 
a  great  favorite  ;  with  its  curly  hair,  its  large,  lustrous  black  eyes  and  small 
mouth,  and  its  little  '  winning  ways,^  it  had  won  the  admiration,  if  not  affec- 
tion, of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  it  The  females'  cells,  decorated  with 
pictures  and  paper-flowers,  and  scrupulously  neat,  were  objects  of  admiring 
remark.  There  is  a  taste,  a  refinement  in  *  the  sex,*  left  fi*ee  to  its  own 
exercise,  which  tw?  condition  can  wholly  destroy.  -  -  -  Wodld  that  our 
readers  could  see  the  hand-writing  (if  such  a  scrawl  could  ever  have  been 
*  done  by  hand ')  of  certain  ^ Lines  composed  on  Death  of  William  "W. 
D ,  M city^  Tenn.y*  which  have  been  sent  us  by  a  friend  in  Ten- 
nessee. But  as  that  is  impossible,  we  must  commend  them  to  admiration 
for  other  qualities.     *Sing  the  first  four  verses :  irregular  metre :  * 


'  It  was  an  awful  sight  to  behold. 
To  see  a  man  laid  aead  and  cola  — 
As  but  yesterday  worked  hard  to  gain 
Something  his  mmilj  to  sustain. 

'A  more  honest  man  I  never  saw, 
A  strict  abider  b^  the  law ; 
Industrious,  upright,  and  obliging  too. 
In  all  his  acts  ne  went  to  do.' 


*  Death  is  often  a  sudden  call  — 
It  has  no  respect  of  people  at  all ; 

For  William  D ^  as  you  shall  see, 

By  lightning  was  brought  to  eternity. 

*  From  his  bed  he  walked  unto  the  door, 
And  by  a  flash  was  laid  to  the  floor ; 
As  all  nis  friends  stood  weeping  round 
He  was  conveyed  into  the  ground. 

The  subject  of  this  tribute  we  have  no  doubt  was  all  that  is  here  repre- 
sented. His  character  was  good  —  but  this  poetry  is  bad.  -  -  -  It 
strikes  us  oddly  enough,  oftentimes,  to  hear  common  sayings  applied  in  an 
uncommon  way  to  things  to  which  they  are  not  *  uncommonly'  applicable. 
For  example :  we  heard  a  young  man  on  board  a  Hudson-river  steamer  the 
other  day,  who  was  puffing  away  at  a  villanous  *  long-nine'  cigar,  (*nine 
inches  long,  and  nine  for  a  cent,')  which  would  not  '  stay'  ignited,  observe : 

*  There 's  a  screw  loose  somewhere  about  this  cigar : '  at  the  same  time  taking 
it  out  of  his  mouth,  depositing  a  huge  *  blob'  of  tobacco-saliva  on  the  deck  at 
our  feet,  and  picking  at  the  dark  smouldering  end  of  the  dingy  tube.  Thero 
might  have  been  'screws'  in  it,  however.  It  looked  very  much  like  a  ma- 
chine-cigar, worked  by  steam-power.  -  -  -  It  will  be  good  news  to  those 
old  Knickerbockers  among  our  readers  who,  at  least  once  a  year,  at  the  anni- 
versaries of  our  good  old  Saint  Nicholas,  quaff  moderate  potations  of  iced 
gin-punch,  to  hear  that  Messrs.  Campbell  Brothers,  at  number  Four,  Pine- 
street,  in  this  city,  have  organized  a  house  for  the  importation  and  sale  of 
the  staple  productions  of  Holland  and  its  colonics,  and  especially  of  a  supe- 
rior article  of  Gin,  known  as  the  Club-Honse  Gin^  of  which  they  are  the 
exclusive  owners  and  importers.  This  gin  is  of  a  quality  heretofore  unknown 
in  commerce,  being  the  spirit  in  its  finest  condition  and  flavor,  such  as  is 
used  in  the  first  club-houses  in  Holland,  and  is  expressly  made  for  them 
under  the  superintendence  of  our  friend  William  S.  Campbell,  established  for 
many  years  in  Rotterdam ;  and  it  can  be  confidently  recommended  —  and 
particularly  to  those  who  use  it  medicinally  —  as  an  article  that  only  requires 
to  be  known,  to  be  properly  appreciated.  It  has  already  become  very  popu- 
lar, and  may  be  found  in  all  the  principal  club-houses  and  hotels  of  New- 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington.  -  -  -  *  The  following  interpreta- 
tion of  a  scriptural  text,'  writes  a  country-friend,  *  may  not  be  new  to  you, 
who  are  doubtless  well-read  on  *  doctrinal  points.'  It  was  rendered  fnun  the 
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pulpit  of  a  beautiful  little  church  in  our  vicinitj  a  few  weeks  ago.  A  clergy- 
man was  giving  an  exposition  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Acts.  He  thus  dis- 
posed of  the  fourteenth  verse,  which  has  sometimes  been  deemed  authority 
for  the  doctrine  of  *  In&nt*  Baptism : '  '  I  have  always  been  accustomed  to 
regard  Lydia  as  a  most  worthy,  sensible  *  <>?(Z  maidy^  having  charge  merely 
of  a  household  of  servants !  *  *  -  -  -  ^Cape  May,^  by  our  too-infrequent 
correspondent,  Henbt  P.  Leland,  Esq.,  is  a  most  graphic  description  of  the 
*  goings-on'  at  that  multitudinous  watering-place : 

•  .1. 

TBAYELLiNO     CONrBSSIONS. 

*  Men  were  smoking  and  joking,  or  solemnly  croaking, 

While  up  went  toe  piston-rod,  round  went  the  wheels ; 
Women,  sitting  or  walking,  were  laughing  and  talking, 

While  black  Doys  and  cooks  were  preparing  the  meals: 
Babies  dying  with  crying,  setting  all  your  thoughts  flying. 

While  on  went  the  steamer  right  straight  down  the  bay : 
Some  heeding  their  reading,  some  leading  on  feeding. 

While  all  tne  gay  party  were  bound  to  Cape  May. 

II. 

FIRST     IllPBBSSIONS. 

'Hark!  the  dashing  and  crashing,  and  smashing  and  lashing, 

While  the  breakers  roll  in  on  that  surf-beaten  shore : 
Coming  rumbling  and  tumbling,  and  grumbling  and  stumbling, 

Whue  one's  head  is  near  stunned  by  the  thundering  roar. 
Bathers  in  the  surf  teeming,  deeming  screaming  quite  seeming, 

While  they  buffet  the  wild  waves,  and  toss  in  the  spray, 
Are  telling  hj  veiling,  whAt  a  felling  the  swelling — 

While  the  tide  turns  they  're  catching — on  shore  at  Cape  May. 

III. 

LAST     IMPRESSIONS. 

'Note  the  wooing  and  cooing,  and  'booing'  that's  doing, 

While  you  walk  on  the  beach  at  the  close  uf  the  day: 
(No  denying  it 's  trying —  Uiis  soft  eyeing  and  sighing. 

While  a  plump  rounded  arm  on  your  own  has  a  stay.) 
Thus,  flirting  and  frolicking,  bowling  and  rollicking. 

While  the  hot  summer- weather  is  passing  away ; 
E^nr  moment  enjoying,  your  time  you  *re  employing, 

Wnile  your  cooled  by  its  breeze,  to  give  praise  to  Gape  May.' 

Thebe  are  three  places  of  preeminent  public  resort  in  the  metropolis  *  at 
this  priBsent,'  to  which  we  propose  to  *  pay  our  respects '  in  a  subsequent  num- 
ber. The  first  is  the  great  Orystal-Palace ;  the  second,  Latting's  Touer ; 
and  the  third,  Frankenstein^s  Panorama  of  Niagara,  of  which  we  hear  the 
highest  encomiums.  The  ^Boening  PosV  (good  authority  in  all  matters  of 
art)  thus  speaks  of  it : 

'  It  is  a  very  successful  work  of  its  kind.  The  panorama  opens  with  a  view  of  the 
cataract,  seen  at  some  distance  through  the  window  of  a  chamoer  in  one  of  the  hotels 
at  Niagara.  This  has  a  fine  effect  This  picture  is,  however,  but  a  drop-curtain ;  it  is 
lifted,  and  the  spectator  is  introduced  to  a  view  of  the  American  Falls.  He  is  then 
taken  from  one  point  of  view  to  another,  some  near  and  some  remote ;  he  sees  the 
American  Falls,  the  Rapids,  the  Horse-shoe  Falls,  the  Canada  Falls  in  succession :  he 
surveys  them  from  the  American  shore,,  from  the  bridge  leading  to  Gtoat  Island,  from 
€k)at  Hsland  itself,  from  Table  Rock,  and  from  the  steamer  which  makes  its  way  up 
the  agitated  river  through  the  mists  at  the  foot  of  the  Horse-shoe  Falls.  These  scenes 
are  all  drawn  with  fidelity ;  their  treatment  is  pleasing,  and  the  triusitions  and  contrasts 
are  skilfully  managed.    The  appearance,  for  example,  of  a  scene  of  quiet  and  repose, 
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with  still  and  transparent  waters,  followinff  a  scene  in  which  the  waters  were  shown  in 
wild  agitation,  did  nut  fail  to  call  forth  loucfapplause.  The  different  a8[>ects  given  to  the 
scenery  about  the  Fulls  by  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  are  well  rendered  in  the  panorama. 
Some  of  the  drawings  were  made  in  mid-winter,  and  have  no  less  the  air  of  perfect 
fidelity  than  the  other  parts  of  the  exhibition.  Mr.  Frankenstein  has  made  a  suooessful 
hit  in 'this  panorama.    It  is  exhibited  at  Hope  Chapel  in  Broadway.* 

Now  this  is  the  way  we  *  do '  up  in  the  ked'ntry  at  this  *  season  of  the 
year : '  "Write  a  little  while,  looking  out  occasionally  under  the  trees  over 
the  dark-green  lawn,  where  *  Young  Ksick.*  and  his  little  sister  are  swinging, 
and  off  upon  the  Tappaan-Zee ;  then  go  out  and  drive  down  big  bushes, 
evenly  cut  at  the  top,  to  support  the  *  tomatoes-es,*  so  that  none  of  the 
branches,  with  their  wealth  of  pale-green  Move-apples,'  shall  touch  the 
ground ;  then  hoc  the  com,  (Iowa-white,  an  esteemed  present,  that  hung 
all  winter  long  from  the  buck-horns  in  our  town-sanctum,)  which  is  now 
higher  than  our  head  by  four  inches ;  ditto  the  *  cowcumberries,'  which  are 
as  fresh  and  brittle  as  the  crispest  radish.  This  done,  write  a  little  more. 
Then  go  up  on  the  top  of  the  house,  and  in  the  large  terrace  sit  down  and  in- 
dulge in  a  very  mild,  free-smoking  cigar ;  surveying  the  fleet  of  sloops  and 
schooners  passing  each  other  on  the  lordly  Hudson,  their  white  sails  glinting 
in  the  sun,  or  dark  in  shadow ;  or  watch,  what  time 

*  With  trailing  clonds  of  vapor  do  they  come,* 

the  cars  on  the  Hudson  river  rail-road,  rushing  to  the  Great  Metropolis,  filled 
with  eager  Crystal  Palatians.  *J%a/>  the  way  to  do  it! '  -  -  -  *Iwas 
walking  down  the  Levee  some  days  ago  with  a  young  *  colored  gemman,^ 
intending  to  send  him  somewhere  with  some  articles  I  was  about  to  purchase. 
All  along  the  Levee  there  are  a  great  number  of  small  retail,  or,  to  use  the 
local  phrase,  *  picayune,'  stores,  kept  mainly  by  Israelites.  These  gentlemen 
have  a  disagreeable  habit  of  stopping  the  passers-by  and  requesting  them  to 
bestow  their  patronage  upon  them.  My  darky  was  politely  stopped  by  one 
of  them,  as  usual,  and  asked  if  he  would  n't  have  a  hat,  or  a  pair  of  boots, 
or  'something  of  the  kind.'  *  Well,'  says  Tom,  *  I  believe  111  Uke  a  hat  I 
want  one  any  how,  an'  I  mout  as  well  git  one  here  as  any  whar.'  The  hats 
were  all  tied  upon  a  string,  and  hung  down  from  a  nail  in  the  wall  The 
store-keeper  whips  out  his  knife,  cuts  off  one  of  the  hats,  wraps  it  up  in  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  hands  it  to  Tox  with  a  profound  bow  and  a  satisfied 
grin  :  •  Dollar  an'  'alf,'  says  he.  *  T'ankee,'  says  Tom,  putting  the  hat  very 
coolly  under  his  arm,  and  walking  off  with  it  '  Eh !  where  my  dollar  an* 
'alf?  you  blasted  nigger! '  cries  Moses,  pouncing  upon  the  hat  •Debbill* 
says  Tom  ;  *  did  ye  neter  see  skh  a  feller !  Ax  me  if  I  take  a  hat,  and  when 
I  say  yes,  and  take  de  hat,  and  say  *  T'ankee,'  he  jump  'pon  me  an'  want  his 
dollar  an'  'alf  I  Hat  no  'count  no  how ;  I  'd  a  throwed  it  away  any  how :  but 
did  you  d'ever  see  sich  a  feller? ' — and  off  he  walked,  apparently  in  a  great 
huff,  but  secretly  dying  to  get  somewhere  where  he  might  roar  at  pleasure. 
The  Israelite,  however,  appeared  a  little  out  of  temper.  The  breeze,  laden 
with  sugar  and  molases,  received  an  additional  load  as  it  passed  by  him,  which 
just  dropped  off  as  it  passed  by  me,  and  which  mustn't  be  repeated  to  ears 
polite.'  -  -  -  "We  record  the  following  with  sincere  pleasure.  Mr. 
Lester,  for  many  months,  was  the  efficient  and  faithful '  foreman '  upon  the 
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Knickerbocker  ;  and  to  his  watchful  care  and  constant  kindness  we  have 
been  much  indebted.  He  seemed  to  have  a  personal  pride  in  the  *  Old  Knick.,' 
and  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  enhance  its  external  graces.  The  testimo- 
nial here  spoken  of  was  equally  honorable  to  the  recipient  and  to  the 
donors — as  fine  a  *set'  of  young  gentlemen  as  you  would  find  in  a  summer's 
day :  *  The  contributors  to  the  ^Lester  Testimonial'^  met  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  A.  A.  Stitt,  and  sat  down  to  *  a  feast  of  sundries  *  and  a  flow  of  sherry, 
port,  claret,  and  cognac.  Mr.  STrrr  was  called  to  the  chair,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Marrat,  Vice.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  Chairman,  on  behalf  of 
the  meeting,  presented  Mr.  Lester  with  a  handsome  watch  and  seals,  bear- 
ing this  inscription : 


PBESESTED     TO 


iEr«    Cf^arles    %tBtttt 


WITH     THB     BSTBIM     AKD     RIOABD     OF     HIg 


FELLOW- W.ORKMEN, 


JCNE,    1853'. 


The  presentation  was  accompanied  by  a  suitable  address,  which  was  feel- 
ingly responded  to  by  Mr.  Lester.  The  evening  was  enlivened  by  toasts, 
sentiments,  songs,  and  speeches ;  and  when  *  the  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast  and 
furious,*  and  a  portion  of  the  company  began  to  think  of  an  adjournment, 
the  Chairman  again  arose,  and  presented  to  Mr.  Lester's  amiable  consort, 
through  him,  an  elegant  gold  ring ;  for  which,  on  behalf  of  his  *  better  half,'  ■ 
Mr.  Lester  returned  his  heart-felt  thanks.  More  toasts,  more  speeches,  more 
hilarity  ensued.  The  evening,  in  all  respects,  was  spent  in  a  most  happy 
manner,  a  most  rational  one,  too;  although  the  edibles  and  bibibles  (the 
latter  particularly)  disappeared  in  a  manner  somewhat  alarming  to  the 
uninitiated  out-siders,  of  whom  there  was  a  number.  No  *  accident'  of 
any  kind  occurred,  and  the  *  ceremonies'  closed  at  an  early  hour.  The 
Chairman,  speaking  individually  and  sincerely,  cannot  refrain  from  saying, 
that  never,  in  his  experience,  was  a  gift  more  cheerfully  and  heartfuUy  ten- 
dered, nor  received  more  feelingly  than  this.  The  gift  was  an  out-birth  of 
the  spontaneous  yet  deep-seated  feelings  of  the  donors,  and  was  accepted 
with  a  most  just  appreciation  of  the  motives  that  actuated  those  who  pre- 
sented it.'  -  -  -  It  is  barely  possible  that  the  young  gentleman  who 
penned  the  following — we  throw  out  the  hint  in  the  mildest  form — might 
have  had,  at  the  time  of  its  composition,  building  materials  in  his  hat.  He 
calls  his  bantling  a  Life-Drama,  and  in  a  brief  preface  observes :  *  Sjnce  it 
is  the  fashion  to  write  life-dramas,  I  see  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't  write 
mine : '  and  so  he  writes  it: 

*  The  moon  was  drunk :  she  reeled  amid  the  clouds, 
Which  seemed  surcharged  with  brandy :  the  pale  stars 
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Were  nnderneath  the  table  of  the  aky. 

*  Oysters ! '  I  cried,  and  thundered  at  the  door 
Of  obdurate  John  Kbefb.    But  all  was  shut; 

The  door  was  barred:  the  waiters,  where  were  thej? 
Do  waiters  ever  sleep  ?    I  staggered  on, 
Overwhelmed  with  bitterness :  I  reeled  along 
Down  Broadway,  like  an  old  dismasted  hulT 
That  drifts- upon  the  ocean;  and  I  met 
Phantoms  or  men,  I  know  not :  one  there  was, 
Be-whiskcred  like  a  broom,  who  glared  at  me 
With  spectral  gaze,  as  if  he  meant  to  say, 
'  1  know  yon,  or  I  knew  you  in  the  days 
When  earth  was  earthly : '  but  he  passed  along, 
And  two  young  rowdies  with  up-tum^d  *  pants  '  • 
Went  singing  on  their  way.    Methought  their  song 
Spoke  of  one  Yankee  Doodle. 

Then,  in  dull 
And  giddy  desperation,  I  sat  down 
Upon  the  cold,  hard  side-walk's  extreme  verge, 
And  mused  upon  the  past. 

I  saw  myself 
A  little  boy,  and  felt  the  stinging  cane 
Descend  behind  me :  echoes  murmured  vaguely, 
*Amo,  amas*  —  and  I  beheld  the  third 
Daughter  of  old  Jim  Jones,  and  like  a  flash 
Of  lightning  in  a  theatre,  found  myself 
In  the  old  mim :  our  lips  in  union  sweet 
As  tea  to  sugar,  or  as  postage-stamp 
To  letter.    Fatal,  fatal,  fatafday ! 
Which  dark  Misfortune,  like  a  bird  of  evil, 
0*er-shadowed  with  her  wings !     That  eve  we  took 
A  walk  beside  the  river,  and  m  play. 
Like  butterfly,  I  chased  my  angel-dream. 
When  suddenly  she  fell,  and  —  broke  her  now  ! 

*  Wretch  that  I  am !  my  craven  soul  could  not 
Get  o'er  the  bridge  of'^  that  most  pitiful 

Of  broken  noses.    Had  it  been  an  arm. 

Or  leg,  or  any  thing  but  that ! 

But  yv'ed  a  woman  with  a  broken  nose ! 

I  could  not  do  it  —  hence  my  long  remorse. 

And  nights  of  penance^  hrandt/y  and  despair  I  w.  M. 

If  we  have  been  spoken  to  once,  we  have  at  least  a  hundred  times,  witliin 
the  last  week,  to  the  following  purport :  '  Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
neat  and  tasteful,  did  you  send  us  your  Knickerbocker  for  July  with  its 
leaves  uncut? — with  ragged  edges  above,  below,  and  at  the  side? — the 
Knickerbocker,  that  for  twenty  years  has  reached  us  in  its  admirable  dress, 
trimmed,  and  handsome,  and  convenient?  What  did  you  do  it  for?  To 
make  it  look  big  ? — or  to  make  it  look  clumsy  ?  —  or  to  make  it  look  tigly  ? 
You  have  added  sixteen  pages  to  your  usual  large  amount  of  matter,  which 
makes  your  Magazine  larger  than  any  of  your  contemporaries.  K  yoH 
did n^t  do  it  to  make  it  look  big,  what  did  you  do  it  for?*  The  answer  to  all 
this  is  easy.  Somebody  suggested  to  the  publisher  that  *  it  would  be  a 
change^  and  so  it  ica«  ;  but  it  was  so  universally  scouted,  and  the  numbers 
returned  for  *  the  old  style,'  that  it  speedily  became  apparent  that  our  eub- 
scribcrs  ^  sought  no  change,  and  least  of  all  such  change  as  that  would  give 
them.'  No  more  numbers  will  go  out  untrimmed.  Neatness,  convenience, 
good  taste,  and  grumbling  subscribers,  all  forbid  it  -  -  -  A  few  years 
ago,  a  company  was  dispatched  by  *  Uncle  Samuel  '  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  and  fix  4ipon  a  location  for  an  armory  within  its  limits. 
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A  certain  town  on  the  Mississippi  was  deemed  (by  its  citizens)  a  ^^rj  favor- 
able point;  and  after  presenting  various  petitions,  they  were  at  length 
cheered  with  the  intelligence  that  the  topographical  gentlemen  were  on  their 
way  to  examine  the  proposed  site.  The  authorities  of  the  town  were  anxious 
to  prepare  them  a  distinguished  reception.  In  completing  the  arrange- 
ments, one  of  its  principal  features  was  made  a  speech  from  the  President  of 

the  Board  of  Trustees,  Colonel ,  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  place. 

His  address  having  been  written,  he  read  it  off  to  Mr.  K ^  a  distinguished 

lawyer,  who  himself  tells  the  story.  After  a  proper  and  really  beautiful 
allusion  to  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  location,  it  was  made  abruptly  to 
address  the  strangers  in  these  terms :  *But,  gentlemen,  it  is  like  casting 
pearls  h^are  swine,  to  point  out  these  things  to  you !  *  He  meant,  of  course, 
to  say,  that  these  advantages  were  so  prominent  that  it  was  needless  to  por- 
tray them.  *  Hold  I  hold,  Colonel  ,*  cried  K ;  *  You  are  address- 
ing the  gentlemen  from  Washington — presenting  your  views,  not  inaptly 

represented  *  pearls,'  to  strangers  who  thus  occupy  the  place  of* *  Oh ! 

the  deuce !  *  interrupted  our  orator.  ^It  makes  'em  swine,  don't  it?*  The 
old  gentleman  walked  home  with  his  speech,  to  give  it  a  thorough  revision.* 
*  Two  heads  are  better  than  one.'  -  -  -  It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact, 
that  perhaps  the  iost  collection  of  paintings  ever  exhibited  in  this  country, 
we  owe  to  the  enterprise  of  a  single  individual,  who  uses  his  surplus  means  in 
gratifying  his  own  fibie  taste,  and,  at  the  same  time,  improving  that  of  our  citi- 
zens. Our  city-readers  may  possibly  infer  that  we  allude  to  the  beautiful  col- 
lection known  as  the  Dusseldorf  Gallery^  which  has  long  been  open  on  Broad« 
way,  between  Spring  and  Prince-streets.  We  cannot  refrain  from  saying  a 
few  words  of  the  most  attractive  of  these  pictures.  The  largest  and  chief  of 
the  collection  is  Lessinq's  Martyrdom  ofHuss,  a  work  which  is  a  universal 
favorite,  and  which,  if  it  were  the  only  one  exhibited,  ought  to  attract  all 
persons  with  any  pretension  to  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  Until  we  view  the 
appalling  scene  in  which  a  brave,  strong-hearted  Christian  is  about  to  be 
offered,  a  holocaust  to  the  stem,  unrelenting  genius  of  persecution,  we  can 
scarcely  realize  that  such  things  have  ever  been.  But  the  sad  truth  of  the 
past  *  iron  age  *  is  here  vividly  brought  before  us,  and  every  one  should  see 
it,  and  thank  God  that  our  world  is  now  blest  with  more  and  purer  light, 
which  is  fast  dispelling  the  night  of  bigotry  and  darkness  that  so  recently 
enveloped  so  ihuch  of  the  Christian  world.  The  Adoration  of  the  Ma^i  is 
the  most  remarkable  painting  we  have  ever  seen.  The  light  is  so  mani^ged 
as  to  emanate  from  the  infant  Redeeueb  ;  and  as  it  plays  upon  the  faces, 
hands,  and  arms  of  the  groups  around,  the  figures  stand  out  with  a  boldness* 
we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  noticed  in  any  painting  before.  The  same 
peculiarity  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  figures  and  drapery  of  the  three 
angels  represented  as  hovering  over  the  place.  Diana  and  her  Nymphs,  a 
new  painting  by  Professor  Sohn,  now  for  the  first  time  exhibited  here,  repre- 
sents the  Goddess  of  the  Chase  standing  with  four  of  her  nymphs  by  the 
side  of  a  brook  in  which  they  are  about  to  bathe,  when  they  are  disturbed 
by  an  unwelcome  intrader.  The  figures  are  the  size  of  life,  in  all  the  rich 
fulness  of  maiden  loveliness,  and  the  picture,  as  a  whole,  is  very  attractive. 
Another  room  has  been  opened  to  accommodate  the  additions  lately  made  to 
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this  gallery.  The  additions  embrace  some  very  line  paintings ;  and  we  would 
say  to  every  lover  of  art  whose  business  or  pleasure  may  bring  him  to  New- 
York,  that  he  will  miss  one  of  the  most  delightful  places  to  spend  an  evening, 
or  a  few  hours  of  the  day,  if  he  leaves  the  city  without  visiting  the  *Dcssel- 
DORF  Galleuy'  exhibition.  -  -  -  Professor  Gilbert  Sphinx,  teacher 
of  the  dead  languages,  director  of  a  plank-road  company,  etc.,  etc,  sends  us 
the  following  veritable  document  *  all  the  way  from '  the  county  of  Steuben : 
*  I  was  in  the  office  of  the  attorney  of  the  Pulteney  Estate  (an  estate  belong- 
ing to  the  heirs  of  Sir  William  Pclteney  in  England)  yesterday,  and  was 
there  shown  a  specimen  of  *  pleading  under  the  code,'  of  which  I  made  for 
you  a  conscientious  copy.  The  defendant,  a  Dutchman,  was  sued  in  eject- 
ment, and  appeared  in  the  action  in  person.  Ue  sets  up  his  equities  as 
follows : 

*  Tub  Defcudntcnt  for  answer  to  pleinteffc  comblaint  sys  that  ouer  Ictche^mder  half  no 
rite  to  grant  any  such  lalls  do  brevcnd  the  govcrmant  land,  do  scl  or  disbose  oner  oot- 
ermcnt  land  do  anny  singel  or  scvrl  indowituls  or  anny  forcn  bouer.  and  but  de  mon 
in  there  one  bockcts  and  jctc  de  bebcl  of  de  younited  stats  of  amerreca  incluting  nuyork 
tate,  and  boltny  state  (Pulteney  or  PoulUmy  estate),  Stuben  county  and  town  of 
wellcr.  wich  is  not  constadusianel  for  dis  money  is  to  but  in  ouer  own  trachere  do  bay 
ouer  one  younited  states  ex  sbcnses  and  gart  ouer  frontters  to  brerand  fomers  to  brack 
in  and  disstroy  ouer  covemiend  and  set  ob  Uicr  one  laus  and  ther  one  covennend  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief 

*  Sworn,  etc.  Conrad ' 

*  The  above,'  adds  our  friend,  *  is  literatim  from  the  original.  The  last 
eight  words  were  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  officer  before  whom  the  verifi- 
cation was  made.'  -  -  .  There  is  some  humor  in  the  lines  entitled 
^KoaKs  Arl\^  from  our  *  down-east'  friend,  but  they  are  of  very  unequal 
merit.    Wo  segregate  a  passage  or  two  for  the  amusement  of  our  readers : 

*  Now  when  all  things  were  thus  complete,  it  rained  without  cessation ; 
.    The  people  all  then  wished  that  thetf  were  Noah's  dear  relations : 

But  wishes  were  of  no  avail  when  on  that  subject  founded. 

For  Noah  wouldn't  let  them  in,  so  they  staid  out,  and  *drownded/ 

Now  Capting  Noah  steered  the  ark,  his  wife  she  did  the  cooking. 

And  Noah's  sons  took  turns  to  watch,  to  keep  the  beasts  from  hooking. 

They  had  been  out  about  six  days  without  an  observation, 

AVhcn  they  descried  a  living  man  upon  a  curious  station: 

Upon  a  mountain's  top-most  height  a  tree  was  firmly  rooted ; 

Upon  that  tree  for  precious  life  he  with  the  floods  disputed : 

And  when  he  saw  the  ark  come  by,  then  were  his  hopes  awakened ; 

He  thought  he  i^hould  a  passage  get  —  but  here  he  was  *  mistakened :  * 

tsuys  Noah  :  '  You  cannot  come  on  board,  because  my  wife's  not  willing; 

And  when  I  dure  to  cross  her  plans  I  get  an  a^^'ful  drilling.' 

Then  said  the  man :  '  I  'd  sink  vou  quick,  if  it  was  in  my  power; 

So  go  to  gra:^s  with  vour  old  urk —  t  is  nothing  but  a  sliower.' 

They  drifted  on  for  forty  days,  and  then  it  ceased  a-roining, 

When,  for  the  want  of  something  fresh,  the  crew  they  got  complaining.' 

•  •••••• 

*  One  day  they  struck,  and  Noah  said :  *  Now  this  is  post  endurance, 
For  we  have  surely  lost  the  ark,  and  not  a  cent  insurance ! ' 
They  tried  in  vuinto  pit  her  oft',  but  she  was  firmly  stranded; 

So,  waiting  till  the  tide  went  down,  their  car^o  there  they  landed. 

l>ut  soon  tlie  waters  left  the  earth,  and  times  looked  quite  alarming; 

And  they  would  surely  have  starved  to  death  had  they  not  gone  to  farming. 

And  to  this  very  self-same  man  am  I  for  life  dc|>endeht. 

Because  I  spring  direct  from  him,  and  am  hifi  true  descendant.' 
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^Not  Mtich  of  Any  Thing '  is  the  very  modest  and  characteristic  title 
of  a  series  of  rambling,  discursive  sketches  about  *  every  thing/  which  we 
find  in  the  *  Chicago  Weekly  Journal^'  and  which  it  is  easy  to  trace  to  the 
facile  pen  of  the  writer  who  depicted  ^The  Old  Garret,'  with  other  kindred 
'  passages/  which  we  have  heretofore  transferred  to  these  pages.  The  title 
is  certainly  a  misnomer.  There  is  ^something,'  and  a  good  deal  of  it,  in 
these  sketches;  as  may  be  gathered  firom  the  subjoined  passages,  taken 
almost  at  random  firom  a  stray  niunber  of  the  ^Journal,'  casually  taken  up 
at  the  publication-office.  Our  limner  is  depicting  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  a  rapid  transit  over  a  rail-road  at  high  speed : 

*  Did  you  ever  creep  gingerly  up  to  the  deck  of  a  rail-way  car,  when  the  tnun  was 
moving^  say  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  an  hour  ?  And  did  ^ou  look  away  on  beyond 
the  tram,  where  the  two  iron  bars — that  noblest  couple  in  the  great  epic  of  the 
time — were  welded  lovingly  toejether  without  hammer,  or  furnace,  or  fire,  but  just 
beneath  the  wonderful,  invisible  nagers  of  Distance,  till  they  lay  there,  a  hu^  V  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  praine  ?  And  how  marvellously,  as  the  train  moved  on,  those  stub- 
bom  bars  swayed  round  to  a  parallel,  as  lightly  and  noiselessly  as  a  brace  of  sun-beams, 
flung  fi*om  a  mirror  swinging  in  the  wanu)n  wind,  sweep  round  in  the  blue  air?  And 
did  you  'mind'  —  not  a  spike  wrenched  from  its  good  nold^  not  a  tie  t/n-ticd;  not  a 
timber  splintered  ?    There  must  be  a  charm  in  those  fingers,  indeed ! 

'  There  now,  a  brood  of  little  hay-cocks,  escaped  from  their  native  meadow,  have 
clustered  down  on  the  track,  rij^ht  before  the  eneine.  Heedless  little  things !  But  age 
will  bring  wisdom^  and  one  of  these  days  they^l  be  discreet  hay-stacks,  and  not  go  a 
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the  fence,  and  back  of  the  bam,  and  beyond  the  orchard :  and  there  tCey  are,  dignified 
and  imperturbable  as  hay-stacks  ought  to  be. 

'And  those  little  Bushes  —  a  capital  B,  if  they  are  bushes — exactly  in  the  way,  whis- 
pering and  all  of  a  flutter,  dodgmc^  up  here,  and  nestling  down  there,  like  ^ants  in 
the  'entry '  during school-nours.    On  thunders  the  train,  and  up  iump  the  Bushes. 

'Boshes  indeed!  Trees,  forestrtrees ;  trees  of  a  century;  columns  in  'God's  first 
temples.'  The  trees  are  on  the  track ;  growing  on  the  track  I  On  the  track,  eh  ? 
By  the  holy  rood,  they  are  rods  away,  just  where  they  were  before  rail-ways  were 
dreamed  of. 

'And  the  worker  of  all  this  diablerie/  You  can  tee  flie  flntterinff  of  her  blae  robe 
just  there  in  the  horizon.    She  has  g^ne  on  to  oonj[ure  again.    It  is  Distance  I 

' '  Stop  the  train !  Lot  us  off!  Conductor,  Captam,  some  body,  anybody ! '  There 's 
a  village  on  the  track ;  bom,  christened,  and  grown  since  last  night.  There 's  a  meeting- 
house, and  a  grave-yard,  and  a  block  of  stores  in  the  way !  On  we  plunfi;e —  dispell^ 
at  the  first  whistle !  The  church  moves  gravely  away,  as  churches  should.  The  grave- 
vard,  wiUi  its  sleeping  tenantry,  is  whisked  out  of  sight  like  a  tnmdle-bed ;  a  martin- 
box  of  a  cottaee scuds  round  the  comer  of  the  meeting-house;  the  row  of  brick  stores, 
ver^  much  flushed,  steps  six  paces  to  the  rear;  the  cars  jar  on,  and  Distance  and  Motion 
are  in  the  secret 

'  Look  behind  you,  and  they  are  adjusting  the  machinery  for  the  next  train.  Back 
goes  the  village  tnat  had  been  frightened  away  by  the  whistle,  and  the  stacks  and  the 
trees  grow  *  beautifully  less ; '  and  so  it  is  every  day,  and  all  day,  and  every  where,  when 
Distance  and  Motion  are  partners.  There 's  a  some-thing  on  the  track  again !  It 's  a 
fly — it's  a  frog — it's  a  child  —  it's  a  man — six  feet  high  —  a  P.  M. — an  M.  C.  On 
we  eo.  We  have  passed  him.  We  have  left  him.  Five  feet  high — four  feet  high  —  a 
child  —  a  frog — a  bug  —  a  nothing  I  What  pranks  Distance  can  play  with  man  and 
his  dignities,  as  the  cars  drive  rattling  on !  ,  x  our  D.  D.  is  dwindlea  down;  your  P.  M.^ 
is  past  minding :  your  C.  is  microscopic  curiosity.' 

1%L6  following  thoughts  on  the  *Death  of  the  Young '  occur  in  the  same 
series: 

'The  world  4s  curved  round  about  with  heaven,  and  heaven  never  seems  nearer  than 
in  June.  Its  great  blue  rafters  bend  low  on  every  hand,  and  how  one  can  get  out  of  the 
world  without  getting  into  heaven  is,  to  us,  a  physical  mystery. 

'  Childhood  enters  life  at  the  east,  coming  in,  like  a  young  swallow,  beneath  the  eaves. 
He  is  '  little,'  and  stands  erect  under  the  low-curved  roof.    On  he  goes  into  the  middle 
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of  the  world.  How  swells  the  dome  above  him,  and  Manhood  is  erect  stilL  But 
'westward,  westward/  is  the  word ;  and  bj  and  by,  he  bends  his  head  beneath  the  roof. 
They  say  he  is  old ;  that  the  weight  of  years  is  on  him ;  that  he  is  looking  for  a  place 
to  Sleep,  but  it  is  only  that  he  may  clear  me  rafters.  Low  and  lower  does  he  bend,  unti^ 
with  form  quite  douoled,  he  creeps  out  just  between  heayen  and  earth,  and  is  seen  no 
more. 

'  Death  is  not  afraid  of  the  sun-shine,  for  he  comes  in  June.  The  nutle  of  ten  thoo- 
sand  leayes  does  not  startle  him ;  the  breath  of  ten  thousand  flowers  does  not  charm 
him  away.    Indeed,  he  laves  flowers,  for  has  not  a  dainty  singer  declared  that  he  reap* 

*  *  Thb  bearded  mrain  at  a  breath. 
And  the  flowsbb  that  grow  between! ' 

'There's  a  house  down  in  the  yalley — you  can  see  it  from  my  window — where, 
when  they  numbered  their  treasures,  they  said,  and  kept  saying, '  three,  three,  three,^ 
and  there  was  melody  in  the  monosyllable — a  trinity  of  blessing  in  the  'three; '  but 
Dkath  was  counting  all  the  while,  and  '  one '  he  was  numbering  as  his  own ;  aiid  kit 
count — alas!  for  it — was  the  surest.  One  star  fell  from  the  blue  air:  it  was  heayeo 
aloft  stilL  One  white  rose  drifted  down  to  earth :  it  was  summer  all  the  same.  And 
so — and  so  what  f  Philosophy  may  analyze  a  tear,  but  it  cannot  curye  a  htme  in  it;  it 
cannot  bid  it '  exhale ; '  it  may  make  the  spectrum,  but  it  catmot  make  a  amue/ 

Our  juvenile  'subsection/  from  correspondents  'all  ot^/ must  not  be 
again  deferred.  The  little  incidents  which  ensue  were  *l«id  over'  from  our 
last  number : 

This  is  of  a  little  boy  in  IHrginia:  ' Long  before  he  had  learned  the  alphabet^  his 
parents  had  made  him  familiar  with  the  narratiye  portions  of  the  Bibu,  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  read  to  him.  One  day  he  was  permitted  to  haye  the  old  fiunily-Bible  to 
look  at  the  pictures ;  and  coming  to  the  picture  of  '  Dakobl  in  the  Lions'  Den,'  he  gaaed 
at  it  for  a  few  minutes  silently,  then  running  to  his  mother,  book  in  hand,  he  broke 
forth  in  an  indignant  tone :  '  Mother,  this  Bible  do  n't  tell  the  truth ! '  '  Why,  my  child, 
what  makes  you  say  so  ? '  '  Why,  mother,  did  n't  you  read  to  me  that  when  Daniml  was 
thrown  into  the  den,  God  shut  the  lions'  mouths  ? — and  see  here,  they  are  wide  open  I ' 
The  boy  belieyed  the  picture,  which  he  could  see,  rather  than  the  text^  which  he  oonkl 
not  read.' 

'A  FKW  days  ago,  at  the  house  of  a  iHend,  I  said  to  a  sweet  little  biack-ejed  creature 
of  four  years :  '  My  little  girl,  come  to  me.'  '  I  a'  nH  your  little  girl :  I  'm  my  mother's,' 
was  the  prompt  reply.  Presently  she  came  up  to  me,  and,  in  a  tone  wbidi  indicated 
Sjrmpathy,  asked :  '  Haye  n't  you  any  little  girl  ? '  '  No.'  '  Did  n't  yon  erer  haye  any 
little  girl? '  ' No.'  Then,  after  a  thoughtful  pause,  she  put  the  question,  (which,  lil^ 
many  childish  interrogatories^  was  easier  asked  than  answered,} '  Why  did  n't  Gkm  make 
you  a  little  girl  ? ' ' 

'  Ray.  Mr.  E ^  a  gentleman  of  fenrent  piety  and  commendable  modesty,  made  an 

afternoon  call  in  a  fiunily  which  consisted  of  a  bright  and  beautiful  girl  of  fiye  summen, 
and  another  of  some  nine  or  ten  weeks.  The  stately  diyine  was  ushered  into  the  parlor, 
where  he  found  three  ladies  and  the  children.  In  such  con^MUiy  he  could  do  no  leaa 
than  to  relax  his  dignity  to  the  extent  of  saying  a  few  words  to  the  elder  daughter.  So 
he  went  on  thus:  'Well,  Ellkn,  you 'ye  now  got  a  little  sister  I  I  think  I  shall  take 
her  home  with  me;  I  suppose  you  will  interpose  no  olgectionf '  No  aoawer  but  a 
surly  look  met  this  proposition.  'Yon  do  n't  want  your  little  sister;  yon  don't  loye 
her;  so  I  think  I  shall  take  her:  I  may,  mayn't  I,  Ellxn?'  'Yes,'  Bidd  Elupt,  with 
a  scornful  and  incredulous  look :  '  you  may  take  her ;  but  you  do  n't  tiiink  jon  ass  fvutB 
her,  do  you  ? ' ' 

'A  LiTTLB  semi-pagan,  who  for  the  first  time  was  recaying  aome  u^  JottaQgioas 
instruction  from  a  female  friend  whom  he  was  yisiting,  found  some  diffiesdty  itt  imder- 
standmg  that  Sunday  had  any  thing  remariuble  in  it  oyer  any  other  day.  At  Iiat^  by 
dint  of  'line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept^'  he  was  made  to  pomprelieiid  some- 
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what  the  sanctity  of  the  daj.  Unfortunatelj,  however,  soon  after  he  began  to  under- 
stand  things,  coming  from  church  one  Sunday,  he  noticed  the  apothecary-shops  open. 
His  newly-acquired  moral  sense  received  a  terrible  shock,  and  he  entered  into  a  very 
orthodox  denunciation  of  the  unconscious  compoimders  of  simples.  '  But,'  he  was  told, 
'the  druggists  must  keep  open  on  Sundays,  so  that  the  sick  people  can  get  medicine.' 
'Why!  do  people  get  sick  on  Sunday?'  '  Yes,  just  as  on  any  other  day.'  *Well,  gjood 
people  don't  die  on  Sunday,  do  they?'  ' Certainly  1'  'How  can  that  be?  Does 
heaven  keep  open  on  Sunday  ? '  It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  farther  grave  conversa- 
tion on  the  suly'ect  was  impossible.' 

'A  OBTAIN  Sunday-school  teacher  was  in  the  practice  of  taking  up  a  collection  in  his 
juvenile  dass  for  missionary  objects  every  Sunday;  and  his  box  received  scores  of 
pennies  which  might  otherwise  have  found  their  way  to  the  drawers  of  the  confectioner 
and  toy-man.  He  was  not  a  little  surprised,  however,  one  Sunday,  to  find  a  bank-bill 
crashed  in  among  the  weight  of  copper.  He  was  not  long  in  finding  it  to  be  of  a 
broken  bank ;  and  on  asking  the  class  who  put  it  there,  the  donor  was  soon  pointed  out 
to  him  by  his  class-mates,  who  had  seen  him  deposit  it,  and  thought  it  a  very  benevolent 
gift.  '  Did  n't  you  know  that  this  bill  was  good  for  nothing  ? '  said  the  teacher.  '  Yes, 
answered  the  boy.  '  Then  what  did  you  put  it  in  the  box  for  ? '  '  I  did  n't  s'pose  the 
UUls  heathen  would  know  the  difference,  and  so  it  would  be  just  as  good  for  them.' ' 

'LiKB  all  the  readers  of  the  Enickbrbockbr,  I  have  been  interested  in  all  you  have 
to  say  about  children.  A  little  friend  of  mine,  an  only  child,  and  a  great  pet,  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer  before  going  to  sleep.  His  mother  usually 
remained  with  him  during  the  time.  One  evening,  however,  his  fiither  accompanied 
him  to  his  room,  and  proposed  to  teach  him  another  little  prayer.  It  is  necessary  to 
explain  that  a  servant  in  the  fiunily  often  went  out  into  the  country  to  a  place  called 
Preemption,  from  the  fact  of  the  whole  township  having  been  preempted  by  Irish  set- 
tlers ;  and  the  Uttle  fellow  had  heard  wonderful  accounts  of  Preteiption.  When  there- 
fore his  father  wished  him  to  repeat  a  certain  child's  prayer,  he  rubbed  his  sleepy  eyes, 
and  exclaimed  in  the  midst  of  it :  '  No,  papa !  I  'd  rather  say, '  Do  n't  go  to  Preemption  I ' 
hit  way  of  construing, '  Lead  me  not  into  temptation  I ' ' 

A  PERSON  among  the  '  generality  of  mankind  in  general,'  who  exhibits 
peculiar  taste  in  any  particular  pursuit,  will,  *  as  a  general  rule,'  show  the 
same  good  taste  and  judgment  in  his  other  undertakings.  We  have  a  striking 
exemplification  of  this  in  the  new  rooms  just  opened  at  the  comer  of  Broad- 
way and  Franklin-street  by  Mr.  0.  B.  Goldsmith,  long  favorably  known  as 
a  teacher  of  penmanship  in  this  city.  He  has  now  the  most  magnificent 
suite  of  rooms  ever  opened  for  *hand-of- write'  instruction  in  this  country. 
The  furniture  is  exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful,  and  the  whole  arrangement 
of  the  rooms,  planned  by  Mr.  Goldsioth,  is  all  that  could  be  desired  for  the 
convenience  and  privacy  of  his  pupils.  -  -  -  At  a  dinner  given  in  the 
month  of  May  last,  by  the  celebrated  American  banker,  George  Peabodt,  in 
London,  the  7011!%  giant,  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  was  among  the  guests. 
During  the  evening,  ^ Young  America^  was  toasted  by  the  host;  to  which, 
of  course,  Mr,  Douglas  eloquently  responded.  Shortly  afterward,  to  ihe 
astonishment,  and  not  a  little  to  the  amusement  of  the  guests,  a  rather  young, 
unsophisticated  American,  who  had  been  resident  for  a  year  or  two  in  Paris^ 
and  had  not  kept  himself  posted  up  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  native 
country,  rose,  and,  with  some  diffidence,  addressed  himself  to  Mr.  Peabodt, 
stating  that,  although  *  unaccustomed  to  public  speaking,'  he  still  felt  him* 
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self  called  upon,  as  the  youngest  American  present,  to  reply  to  the  toast 
which  had  been  given,  and  to  thank  Mr.  Peabodt  in  the  name  or'the  class 
to  which  he  had  alluded.  At  first,  no  one  exactly  understood  what  he  meant ; 
but  as  light  began  gradually  to  dawn  upon  them,  a  general  smile  passed 
round.  Who  says  now  that  *  Toung  America '  is  not  a  wonderful  institu- 
tion? -  -  -  Oh,  fellow-citizens,  fellow-metropolitan  citizens!  do  you  know 
what  you  swallow  when  you  drink  Croton- water?  Stop  at  Gothic-Hall,  in 
Broadway,  and  see  for  yourselves !  Male  and  female  ^Branchiapoda  ! ' — *Jffi"- 
rado  *  and  *  Tomia  I '  —  ^Ratifera  ! '  —  ^Lumhrici  !  * — and  ^Little  Beaifoen  I ' 
all  these  you  drink  in  every  glass  of  Croton-water :  the  most  horrid,  awful- 
looking  '  critters ! '  Buy  a  filter,  and  keep  them  out  of  your  persons  I  Read 
the  following  poetry,  full  of  feeling,  which  heads  the  advertisement  Nothing 
but  ^BranehiopodaSj*  gnawing  at  the  poet's  vitals,  could  ever  have  inspired 

uch  *  thrilling '  verse : 

'  Thi  winding  stream 
Languishes  'neath  mid-summer's  sun, 
And  in  its  waters  bask  the  reptile  yenomous ; 
And  numbers  countless  of  sportive  fish. 
Shedding  coats  of  slime  that  doth  mingle 
With  the  limpid  fluid ;  and  oft  do  they 
Rinse  their  tiny  stomachs  with  the  ciysta! 
Stream :  whereby  H  is  rendered  foul. 
And  long  its  banks  rank  weeds  and  plants 
Doth  simmer  seemingly  with  the  heat  that 
Doth  pour  upon  them.    The  infusion  thus  created 
Would  near  purge  a  molten  image  —  much  more 
A  mortal.     Yet  when  oppressed  with  heat  intense, 
Or  burning  thirst,  we  greedily  partake  of  the  seeming 
Limpid  water  —  not  dreaming  that  with  each  draught 
We  do  imbibe  a  portion.  Homoeopathic 
Of  the  yenom.    Then  when  we  eroan  with 
Cholera-Morbus  pains,  or  with  the  Ague  chills 
Do  shake  —  we  wonder^  whence  they  came  I  * 

The  following  obituary  notice  from  the  ^Daily  lima '  will  reach,  through 
this  Magazine,  many  readers  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject of  it.  We  knew  Mr.  Mather  well ;  and  can  bear  our  testimony  to  the 
entire  justice  of  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  *too  early  called  away:' 

*  Thb  latb  Calvin  K  Mathbr. —  The  recent  death  of  this  gentleman  at  Cincinnati 
deseryes  something  more  than  the  mere  record  of  the  eyent  in  the  columns  of  a  daily 
journal.  He  was  known  to  and  esteemed  by  too  many  warm  and  attached  fiiends,  to 
permit  even  those  who  knew  him  not  to  glance  over  his  naide  in  the  records  of  death, 
and  then  to  let  it  pass  away  and  be  forgotten. 

'  Mr.  Mathbb  was  bom  at  Deposit,  county  of  Delaware,  in  this  State,  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1818.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  Hon.  John  C.  Mathbr,  and  the  youngest 
son  of  Dr.  Thaddbus  Mathbr,  who  remoyed  many  years  ago  to  Binghamton,  Broome 
county,  where  he  now  resides.  He  studied  law  at  an  early  age,  even  for  this  precocious 
country;  beginning  first  at  Oxford,  in  the  county  of  Chenango,  and  subsequently  at 
Troy,  where  he  completed  bis  studies,  and  entered  upon  the  functions  of  his  profession 
when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  Not  long  after  commencing  prac- 
tice, he  was  elected  and  senred  for  seyeral  years  as  Brigadier-Qeneral  of  the  militia  of 
this  State. 

*  On  the  accession  of  the  late  John  Young  to  the  office  of  Goyemor  of  this  State,  he 
was  appointed  by  that  gentleman  to  be  his  Priyate  Secretary.  During  the  years  1848 
and  1849,  Mr.  Mathbr  resided  at  Binghamton,  where  he  practised  his  profession,  and 
where  the  writer  of  this  brief  tribute  to  his  character  and  his  memory  first  had  the 
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gratification  to  make  his  acquaintance.  Mr.  Mathsb  resided  at  Binghamton  until  the 
close  of  the  year  1849,  when  he  removed  to  New- York  in  the  month  of  October.  Here 
he  met  with  encouraging  success,  although  commencing  his  metropolitan  career  in  a 
city  ovemin  with  members  of  his  crowded  profession,  too  manj  of  whom  are  daily 
struggling  for  their  '  daily  bread.'  He  was  engaged  in,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
conducting,  several  important  trials.  At  a  later  period,  he  associated  himself  with  Mr. 
Robert  Cheustib,  as  Solicitors  and  Counsellors-at-Law;  and  for  the  last  two  years  was, 
with  his  parther,  interested  in  two  of  the  most  important  rail-road  enterprises  of  the 
West,  second  to  none  on  this  continent  in  thmr  extent  and  enlarged  ramifications. 

'  Mr.  Mathbb  was  a  rapid  thinker,  and  as  a  speaker,  remarkable  for  singular  copious- 
less  of  illustration,  clearness  of  thought,  and  great  directness  in  his  conclusions  and 
judgment  in  his  estimate  of  ultimate  results.  He  was  a  young  man,  it  is  true;  but  a 
young  man  of  most  extraordinary  abilities,  which  those  who  knew  him  well  alone  knew 
how  to  appreciate.  Self-educated,  he  was  original  and  self-reliant.  He  had  a  quick 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  a  keen  sense  of  the  humorous,  and  great  powers  of  lan- 
guage. His  conversation  was  a  great  personal  attraction,  being  free  entirely  from  pre- 
tence or  affectation.  His  faults  were  a  mere  foil  to  his  many  virtues,  and  were  only  upon 
the  surface  of  his  character.  He  was  kind  and  generous ;  a  warm  friend,  a  faithful 
son,  a  loving  and  tender  brother ;  and  the  mourning  relatives,  the  endeared  friends, 
who  followed  in  long  concourse  his  remains  to  their  last  resting-place  at  Greenwood, 
attested  the  hold  which  his  memory  has  secured  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  known 
him  the  longest  and  the  best.  May  his  ashes  repose  in  peace  in  his  early  grave,  until 
the  fires  of  the  resurrection  morning  shall  redden  in  the  horizon! ' 

*Are  you  conversant  Vith  the  lingo  of  the  west?'  asks  *J.  G.  D.,'  of  St 
Louis,  in  a  recent '  scribblement '  to  the  Editor.  '  It  is  a  curiosity  of  its  kind. 
A  denizen  of  that  mighty  country,  in  search  of  an  opportunity  to  trade  off  an 
assortment  of  peltries  and  small  produce  for  dry-goods,  poked  his  head  into 
a  country-store  where  I  was  *  loafing '  at  the  time,  and  yelled  out  the  very 
intelligible  questioji:  *  Mister,  do  you  take  plunder  here  for  spun  truck?" 
The  reader  will  need  no  explanation.  -  -  -  A  friend  (*  R.  S.  M.')  writes 
us :  *  The  lines  in  your  last  number,  page  107,  were  written  by  John  Hamilton 
Reynolds,  brother-in-law  of  poor  Tom  Hood,  and  were  first  published  in  a 
London  magazine  thirty-two  years  ago,  and  afterward  in  a  book.  I  have  a 
copy  in  Reynolds*  own  hand-writing.*  This  certainly  seems  conclusive  as 
to  the  paternity  of  the  lines  in  question.  The  beautiful  stanzas  on  the  *  Harp 
of  Zion,'  in  the  *  Gossip '  of  the  same  number,  as  we  gather  from  the  ^Balti- 
more Patriot '  daily  journal,  were  written  by  "William  Knox,  a  Scottish  bard, 
who  died  in  Edinburgh  in  1825.  -  -  -  A  correspondent  who  ^ffad  to 
Go  to  Meeting '  in  a  small  town  in  Yankee-land  recently,  gives  us  this  dolor- 
ous account  of  his  trials  on  that  memorable  occasion : 

*  On  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  June/  he  writes,  *  I  was  be-Sabbathed  in  a  country 
village  in  Connecticut.  My  circumstances  were  peculiar.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  had 
to  go  to  'meeting.'  The  preacher  was  a  robust  man,  with  a  brow  like  night,  and 
stentorian  lungs.  His  dress  was  homespun,  and  not  of  a  modem  fbshion.  Indeed,  his 
complexion  was  the  only  fashionable  thing  about  him — tan  color.  His  style  and  man- 
ners were  like  the  Dutchman's  dancing,  '  more  stout  than  handsome.'  He  commenced 
the  services  with  prayer — and  such  a  prayer!  He  then  read  a  hymn  with  a  nasal 
twang  and  great  gusto,  especially  the  following  verse: 

'As  when  a  raging  fever  burns, 

We  shift  ft-om  side  to  side  by  tarns  ; 

And  U  is  a  poor  relief  we  gain, 

To  change  the  place,  bat  keep  the  pain.* 
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The  reading,  although  dissimilar,  reminded  me  of  Mr.  F ,  a  dergjman  of  Boetoiiy 

who  road  firom  his  pulpit : 

*  The  Lambs  Hk  carries  in  His  arms, 
And  on  His  bosom  —  Beara ! ' 

"The  singing  was  yery  fine.     The  enunciation  was  distinct,  the  treble  beantiftinj 

clear,  and  the  bass  heayj.    It  was  one  of  the  old  fugue-ing  tunes  that  I  always  fiuicied. 

It  ran  as  follows :  • 

•As  wliea  a-ra —  a-rs  —  a  ra  — 
As-when-a-^ti — 
Oln-fo-ver  burns, 

Gin-(^Ter  boms, 
As  when  a  ra  —  a  ra — 

Gin-fe-ver  bums.' 

'  This  was  not  just  such  a  meeting  as  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending.  I  rather 
liked  it.  A  text  was  suggested  by  the  hjmn,  to  wit:  <  Wine  is  a  modcer,  and  strong 
drink  is  raging.'  Next  came  the  reading  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  from  the  comments  upon  which  I  obtained  many  new  ideas.  '  This  twenty- 
third  Terse,'  said  the  minister, '  is  a  thumper  for  these  women's-rights  sort  of  folks ; 
and  that  fourth  verse  is  considerable :  *  Let  not  foolish  talking,  etc,  be  so  nrach  as 
named  amongst  you,  nor  jesting:'  'jest  so,'  my  bretheren;  and  the  Apostle  adds: 
'  They  are  not  convenient' '  That  'jest  so '  was  spoken  in  sudi  a  tone  of  voice,  and  with 
such  a  queer  expression,  that  I  could  not  help  smiling.  At  that  instant  I  caught  the 
preacher's  eye,  and  I  thought  he  smiled,  but  of  course  I  was  mistaken.  'My  text,'  he 
continued,  'you  will  find  some  where  in  Paul's  epistles:  'If  by  any  means  I  might 
save  some.' '  Here  the  preacher  took  off  his  cravat:  '  I  propose,  bretheren,  to-day  to 
shoot  kind  o'  scattering.  You  know  if  you  dart  a  straight  pole  through  an  apple-b-ee, 
you  do  n't  knock  off  no  apples ;  but  if  it  is  crooked,  and  thrown  kind  o'  hilter-skilter^ 
it's  sure  to  knock  off  some.*  Here  the  preacher  took  off  his  coat,  and  I  am  afiraid  I 
'  tittered '  a  little ;  and  a  pretty  grirl,  nearly  in  front  of  me,  tittered  also.  Whether  it 
was  at  the  simile,  or  because  he  looked  so  unlike  a  clergyman  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  or 

whether  it  was  because  I  —  I  don't  know,  but  I  thought  it  was  because But  no 

matter. 

' '  First  about  that  women's-^ghts  business.  We  a'  n't  left  in  the  daik  in  this  matter. 
The  doctrine  is  plain.    In  this  we  have  a  '  gnoeo.* 

*  That  was  a  new  word  to  me.  Gnoso  ? — what  sort  of  a  thing  is  a  (^noto  f  Gignimai 
means '  to  be : '  no,  it  is  derived  firom  '  gnomi,'  to  perceive — future,  gnosa  It  cannot  be 
a  'perception,'  for  'gnoso '  is  not  a  noun.  My  Greek  is  rusty.  He  cannot  mean  diag- 
nosis ;  then  what  on  earth  does  he  mean  ?  I  took  up  a  book  in  hopes  to  find  a  diction- 
ary, but  it  proved  a  Testament.  '  Gnoso  f  '  Gnoso  t'  Well,  to  use  the  parson's 
expression, '  that  is  a  thumper.'  At  last  it  fiashed  upon  me,  as  the  preacher  said :  '  No^ 
bretheren,  as  I  said  before,  we  have  not  a  guess-so  in  this  matter,  but  we  have  2^hnouhmK* 

'  This  is  not  one  of  the  meetings  '  that  we  read  o^'  but  it  is  decidedly  interesting. 
Here  is  '  food  for  the  mind.' 

'And  now  the  preacher  seemed  embarrassed.  He  had  no  notes;  perhaps  it  was  on 
that  account.  He  tried  to  put  his  hand  into  his  coat-pocket  for  his  bandanna,  but  his 
coat  had  been  laid  aside.  He  raised  the  back  part  of  his  right  hand  to  his  proboscis, 
and  then  placed  his  hand  in  a  position  to  eye  it  critically.  I  did  not  remark  that  his 
hand  was  of  a  form  to  be  proud  of  He  raised  his  hand  again  and  again  to  his  nose^ 
and  then  eyed  it  as  before.  Presently  he  sneezed  like  a  swivel.  Occasionally  he  would 
ejaculate  '  I,'  as  if  that  word  was  to  begin  his  next  sentence,  and  then  wipe  the  bade  of 
his  hand  under  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  or  rather  '  in  the  place  where  the  skirts  ought  to 
be.'  With  great  difficulty  I  kept  fh>m  any  audible  laughter.  The  pretty  girl  near  me 
was  in  the  same  condition.  I  could  see  her  plump  shoulders  shake  when  her  cambric 
was  at  her  face.  At  last  the  preacher,  with  his  fist  extended,  and  eyeing  it  as  before, 
with  a  face  as  red  as  a  lobster's  back,  exclaimed :  '  I  do  n't  know  as  I  can  preach  nedw, 
for  I  guess  I  'm  goin'  to  have  the  nose-bleed ! '  The  pretty  girl  cackled  aloud,  and  the 
stopple  of  my  risibles  flew  out  with  an  explosive  noise,  as  the  preacher  descended  from 
the  desk,  saying :  '  Brother  Snow,  you  pray  while  I  'm  gone.'    I  could  see  the  parson 
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listening  at  the  door,  paying  no  attention  whatever  to  his  nose.  Brother  Snow  rose, 
and  the  congregation  bent  forwurd  reverently.  When  sileAoe  reigned,  brotl^  Snow, 
instead  of  the  expected  prajer,  took  occasion  to  say:  'On  Monday  evening  ttiere  win 
be  in  the  vestry  a  puynic,  to  which  all  are  invited  to  send  '  vittles/  «ad  th«  pvooeeds 
will  go  toward  paying  the  arrearage  of  the  minister's  salary.'  The  preacher  reamed 
immediately  after  the  notice,  and  no  trace  of  blood  could  be  seen.  It  was  too  much  for 
the  pretty  girl ;  she  vanished ;  upon  which  I  imitated  her  example.  On  comparing 
notes  in  the  entfy,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  remark  made  in  the  minister's 
prayer  was  correct,  that  this  people  'in  and  of  themselves  weren't  much;'  and  the 
pretty  girl  said :  *  Of  this  I  think  we  have  a  know*so.'  I  never  saw  the  girl  afterward ; 
and  now  I  wish  I  had  not  left  the  meeting  I' 

OuB  old  friend  and  correspondent,  W.  H.  C.  Hosicer,  Esq.,  has  in  press  a 
pungent  poem,  which  we  think  will  be  found  to  be  marked  by  no  com- 
mon power  and  felicity  of  versification.  The  following  'hit'  at  ^ Venal 
Author*^  will  remind  the  reader  of  Saxb^s  yein  in  his  *  Pri^gress :' 

'  How  is  the  World  of  Letters  now  disgraced 
By  treason  against  morals  and  good  taste  I 
Authors  that  wish  their  trashy  works  to  sell. 
The  Newgate  Calendar  must  study  well ; 
Deride  the  style  of  Addison  and  Stkblb, 
And  aim  to  make  rascality  '  genteel ; ' 
Give  to  the  scaffold  a  poetic  glow, 
An  air  of  romance  round  the  murderer  &row : 
While  laws  that  doom  him  to  the  hempen  cord 
By  every  gentle  reader  are  abhorred. 
Debauched  in  every  town  by  trash  like  this 
Are  beardless  youtn  and  sentimental  Miss ; 
All  relish  lost  for  scenes  to  nature  true. 
And  quiet  pictures,  such  as  Goldsmith  dzsew. 
They  read  polluted  pages,  that  awake 
A  kindly  filing  for  the  heartless  rake: 
Where  sin  isjpainted  with  a  dancing  crest, 
And  hooted  Virtue  like  a  ruffian  dressed ; 
Where  stale  romancers  tax  their  brains  to  find 
Excuses  for  depravity  of  mind 
Displayed  bv  vicions  women  and  worse  meil. 
In  breach  or  marriage-contracts  now  and  then. 

'Why  should  our  battlers  with  pollution  blame 
Pimps  that  conduct  the  young  k>  dens  of  shame; 
And  with  a  smile  those  publishers  salute 
Who  nourish  plants  that  bear  the  poisonous  fimit; 
Beprint  abominations  from  the  French — 
Filth  to  the  touch,  and  in  the  nostrils  stench; 
From  mammoth-presses  scatter  far  and  fast 
Db  Kock's  abortion, '  thrilling '  AnrowoBni's  last; 
Sure  of  the  pence  for  pandering  to  crime, 
Of  heavy  profits  in  exchange  for  slime  I 
Oh !  would  with  equal  truth  it  might  he-said^ 
Sure  of  striped  jacket  and  a  shaven  headt 

'  Why  call  ourselves,  with  arrogance  of  tone, 
The  most  enlightened  nation  ever  known. 
While  Dana's  classic  writings  are  unread. 
And  villains  coin  their  scribDlings  into  bread} 
While  Vice  is  busy,  with  a  pen  unclean. 
Promised  a  market  for  some  tale  obscene. 
And  leaves  from  heirs  own  volume  fiood  die  land — 
Supplv  not  equal  to  the  large  demand? 
Lulled  is  a  country  into  dangerous  sleep. 
When  crops  are  sown  for  lil^rtines  to  reap. 
Seducers  vote  the  marriage-vow  a  bore. 
Elopements  raise  a  laugh — and  nothing  more.' 
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'A  LADT  in  these  parts/  writes  ^A  MiMiona/ry^  from '  on  the  Sangamon,'  in 
a  letter  *now  some  moons  wasted,*  'whose  husband  was  tempted  awaj 
to  the  land  of  gold  within  a  year  after  the  nuptials,  receives  from  him  at 
least  every  month,  or  oftener,  a  letter  of  which  the  extract  here  given  m&j 
bo  taken  as  a  specimen.  I  thought  the  description  of  Galifomian  scenery 
might  bo  interesting  to  you,  and  if  so,  to  your  readers.  I  will  only  add,  that 
it  was  not  written  for  the  public,  but  for  the  gratification  of  his  wife.  The 
letter  was  dated  ^  Garden  Rancho,  eighth  January,  1853.*  After  telling  how 
ho  had  been  employed  during  an  interval  of  the  long,  long  rain-storm  of 
several  weeks,  he  proceeds : 

'  <  Thb  first  of  these  employments  does  not  possess  any  particular  interest  But  muU' 
hunting  is  a  more  pleasant  employment :  and  if  I  might  feel  certain  of  snooesa  in 
describing  only  one  of  the  many  beautiful  scenes  vrhich  I  saw  during  that  monntain- 
ramble,  mj  letter  could  not  fail  of  interesting  and  pleasing  jou.    Let  me  try: 

'  'A  lovelier  day  than  the  fourth  of  January,  1853,  which  shone  upon  California,  never 
smiled  upon  the  world.  Purer  skies,  sweeter  air,  were  not  among  the  enjoyments  of 
the  blessed  pair  for  whom  the  infant  world  was  made  a  paradise.  Long  before  the  son 
oould  bo  seen,  the  lofly  mountains  in  the  east  gave  warning  of  his  approach.  How  the 
deep,  pure  snow  upon  their  treeless  summits  glowed  at  the  sun's  smile  after  such  a 
weary  time  of  darkness  and  of  storm !  And  how  the  birds  sang,  and  the  little  striped 
squirrels  scampered  and  played  upon  the  mossy  oaks  and  large  pines!  If  ever  the 
earth  was  glad  to  its  heart's  core,  and  sent  up  from  every  green  glen,  from  every  wooded 
hill,  from  eveiy  gleaming  mountain-top,  an  anthem  worthy  for  the  great  Qod*8  praia^  it 
was  on  that  morning. 

*  *  This  valley  in  which  I  am  writing  was  just  fairly  lighted  up  by  the  morning  ran, 
when  I  started  with  my  gim  on  my  shoulder  to  walk  where  I  chose  in  search  of  a  mole. 
After  about  two  hours'  walking  across  deep  vallejs  and  gorges,  and  over  steep  hills,  I 
sat  down  to  rest  upon  a  stone  on  the  top  of  a  high  hilL  My  fitce  was  toward  the  east. 
Before  me  the  mountain  descended  rapidly  by  a  succession  of  flats,  like  gigantic  but 
irregular  terraces,  into  a  deep,  narrow  valley,  down  the  centre  of  whidi  ran  a  little 
stream,  whose  noise,  even  at  that  distance,  I  could  easily  distinguish  from  the  sound  of 
the  wind  through  the  t&ll  pine-trees.  Beyond  this  valley  rose  a  hill,  equal  in  height  to 
tlie  one  on  which  I  sat;  and  beyond,  on  either  side,  rose  mountain  after  moantain» 
Oi>Tored  with  pines,  mausanets,  and  other  ever-greens  of  every  shade  of  grem.  Still 
farther  on,  the  snow  was  lying  in  sheltered  spots  among  the  pines ;  and  away  on,  whoB 
the  bonding  sky  came  down,  rose  a  wall  of  snow,  like  a  pure  white  dead,  above  the 
green  hills. 

*  *  I  thought  that  nothing  oould  surpass  this  scene,  and  looked  at  it  untO  I  was  aatia- 
fiod  it  was  so  daguerreotyped  upon  my  memory  as  never  to  be  forgottoi.  Again,  turn- 
iuj^  westward,  I  walked  on :  now  picking  my  steps  among  rocks,  down  deep  desoM&ts; 
now  climbing  with  much  labor  up  crags  and  hills.  After  two  hours  uMNre  of  audi 
walking,  and  finding  no  trace  of  the  missing  mule,  I  was  about  to  return;  bat  noticiiig 
near  the  top  of  a  very  high  hiU  a  mass  of  naked  rock  which  promised  to  afford  a  fine 
prv>spect,  I  dimbed  on  to  it  How  glad  I  was  that  I  did  so !  Lotting  toward  tha 
*>uth«east^  I  saw  what  I  shall  very  feebly  describe. 

*  *A  mile  to  the  lefV  the  Tub*  river,  swollen,  with  melting  masses  of  aaow,  wait 
roaring  throiagh  the  locks  to  the  valley's  edge.  On  the  right*  at  aboat  the  same  dis- 
tanoe,  caSM  a  Ibaming  tributary  stream,  which  is  generally  small  and  insignilicaiit,  but 
aow«  thanks  to  rain  and  snow,  looked  nearly  as  large  as  the  Tuba,  into  whkh  it  lowed. 
Afattoss  imoMdiately  bdow  me  ^so  predpitous  was  the  mountain^  was  a  valley  of  aooie 
siasv  covered,  ev^n  thus  early  in  the  year,  with  its  green  oaq>et»  and  shaded  with  grovpa 
af  mea. 

*  *  This  w«s  the  fv^nt-grmmd  of  my  {ucture  —  the  triangle  boonded  by  the  two  swoQen 
streams.    This  wms  lovdy,  but  beyoDd  was  somethinggTaDd.    The  wide  vmlley  between 
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Yuba  and  Feather  riTers  —  containing  MaiysTiUe,  and  manj,  many  £uins  and  large 
tracts  of  wild-lands  —  seemed,  from  mj  elevated  position,  to  be  close  by  me.  And  now 
this  valley  was  covered  by  a  cloud,  which  spread  over  it  as  far  as  I  could  see.  It  was 
a  light,  almost  white,  cloud,  in  continual  motion,  looking  like  a  stormy  sea.  As  the 
Tuba  seemed  to  flow  into  it,  the  illusion  was  heightened. 

'  *  The  cloud-waves  rolled  and  chased  each  other  as  if  driven  by  a  mighty  tempest, 
(so  it  looked  to  me,  though  in  &ct  they  moved  slowly,)  which  rendered  them  masses  of 
foam  and  spray.  Here  and  there,  some  mountain,  standing  fitrther  out  in  the  plain 
than  the  rest,  lifted  its  pine-crowned  summit  so  high  into  the  cloud  that  clusters  of  the 
pines  rose  above  the  spray;  little  green  islands  in  the  stormy  seal  And  far  out  rose 
the  '  Buttes,'  (a  cluster  of  mountains,)  far  above  the  cloud,  a  mass  of  naked  rock,  against 
which  the  waves  seemed  to  dash  with  utter  fury,  tossing  high  into  the  serene  sky  long 
wreaths  of  mist  and  spray.  And  yet  beyond,  as  far  as  one  might  see,  rose  the  snow- 
covei^d  mountains  on  Feather  river,  which  seemed  the  icy  shore  to  which  the  waves 
of  the  cloudy  sea  were  driving. 

'  *  How  long  I  sat  upon  that  mass  of  gray  granite,  looking  upon  this  panorama,  I  do 
not  know ;  but  after  a  while  the  cloud  grew  thinner,  until  the  illusion  was  over,  and  now 
and  then  through  the  openings  I  could  see  the  valley  below.  Soon  the  cloud  was  gone, 
or  at  least  had  moved  far  to  the  north,  where  it  rested  against  the  horizon.  But  still 
a  beautiful  prospect,  though  a  very  different  one,  remained.  In  the  place  of  the  stormy 
sea  lay  a  broad,  green,  and  peaceful  valley,  through  which  ran  the  silver  waters  of  the 
Tuba,  fringed  with  trees  and  dotted  with  houses  and  farms.  But  the  perspiration  had 
dried  upon  my  fkce ;  all  sense  of  fatigue  was  gone,  and  the  waning  day  to^  me  that  it 
was  time  for  m«  to  be  gone ;  for  however  beautiful  the  mountains  by  day,  there  are  {dear 
santer  places  to  pass  the  night.  Twilight  was  depening  with  a  *  tinge  of  oor,'  wh«i, 
having  found  the  mule,  I  reached  home  with  an  appetite  so  keen  as  to  make  mj  enpper 
of  ham  and  potatoes  scarcely  less  pleasant  than  the  more  romantic  incidents  of  the  day. 
So  much  for  a  mule-hunt.' 

'I  don't  know/  adds  our  correspondent,  'how  it  will  strike  you,  but  I 
confess  that,  malgre  my  gray  hairs,  I  was  almost  tempted  to  say : 

'  'When  next  the  Doctor  hunts  a  mule, 
May  I  be  there  to  see  I' 

Tet  I  don't  know.  He  was  kept  from  his  'home '  in  the  mountain-diggings 
by  fifteen  feet  of  snow.  His  cabin  (so  he  heard)  was  buried  in  it  I  think 
I  shall  not  go  to  look  at  that  illusory  sea.'  ...  The  following  inscrip- 
tion was  copied  from  a  tomb-stone  in  the  church-yard  at  Grayford,  near 
London,  by  *  J.  W.  B.,'  a  metropolitan  correspondent : 

'Hbrs  lieth  the  body  of  Pbtsb  Isnill, 
Thirty  years  clerk  of  this  Parish : 

*  He  lived  respected  as  a  pious  and  a  mirthful  man,  and  died  on  his  way  to  church,  to 
assist  at  a  wedding,  on  the  81st  day  of  March,  1811,  aged  seventy  years.  The  inhabit- 
ants  of  Crayford  have  raised  this  stone  to  his  cheerful  memory,  and  as  a  tribute  to  his 
long  and  cheerful  services : 

'  The  life  of  this  clerk  was  just  three-score  and  ten. 
Nearly  half  of  which  time  he  had  sung  out  'Amen.' 
In  his  youth  he  was  married,  like  other  young  men, 
But  his  wife  died  one  day,  so  he  chaunted  'Amen.'  ^ 

A  second  he  took — she  departed.    What  then  ? 
He  married  and  buried  a  third  with  'Amen.' 
Thus  his  joys  and  his  sorrows  were  trebled,  but  then 
His  voice  was  deep  bass,  as  he  sung  out  'Amen.' 
On  the  horn  he  could  blow  as  well  as  most  men, 
So  his  horn  was  exalted  in  blowing  'Amen : ' 
But  he  lost  all  his  mind  after  three-score  and  ten, 
And  here  with  three  wives  he  waits  'till  again 
The  trumpet  shall  rouse  him,  to  sing  out  \imen ! 


» » 
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Ths  subjoined  ^Scrap  from  a  Journal  kept  in  Bome^''  is  flrom  the  daamc 
pen  of  Mrs.  Ramsbottom  : 

'  I  ASSURE  ^ou  {!ic  mat  Yacnum  is  filled  with  statutes :  one  is  the  body  of  the  ttffd 
Michael,  which  hasheen  ripped  to  pieces,  and  is  therefore  said  to  be  Tore  so;  mit 
I  believe  this  to  be  a  poetical  fiixture:  the  statute  of  the  Raccoon  is  yerj  moving;  its 
tail  is  prodigious  long,  and  goos  round  three  on  *em :  the  Antipodes  is  abo  a  fine  piece 
of  execution. 

'As  for  paintings,  there  is  no  end  to  them  in  Room — Mr.  Rattls's  Transmwrstiofi 
is^  I  thinx,  the  finest :  much  better  than  his  Harpoons.  There  are  several  aotuB  hj 
Hannah  Bell  Scratcht,  which  are  beautiful ;  I  dare  say  she  must  be  rotated  to  hi^ 
Bell,  who  is  a  very  clever  painter,  you  know,  in  London.  The  DeJapidation  of  £M. 
John  by  Gborqb  Honbt  is  very  fine,  beside  several  categorical  pamtings  which 
pleased  me  very  much. 

*The  shops  abound  with  Cammyhoes  and  Tallyhoes,  which  last  always  reminded  me- 
of  the  sports  of  the  field  at  home,  and  the  cunning  of  sly  RETNOLns  a  getting  awmy 
fh)m  the  dogs.    They  also  make  ScaMy  hollies  at  Rome,  and  what  tiiey  call  obflcure 
chairs ;  but,  oh,  what  a  cemetry  there  is  in  the  figure  of  Ybnits  of  Medidne,  wfaidi 
belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Tusk  and  eye :  her  contortions  are  perfect 

'  'We  walked  about  in  the  Vicissitude,  and  hired  a  macaroni,  or,  as  the  French,  alhid- 
ing  to  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  the  English,  call  them,  a '  lucky  to  please,'  and,  of 
course,  exploded  the  Arch  of  Tights  and  we  Baths  of  Diapason,  roor  Layt,  whom  I 
told  you  was  fond  of  silly  quizzing,  fell  down  on  the'Tarpaulin  RodL  in  one  of  her 
revelries.  Mr.  Fulm er  said  it  wotud  make  a  coital  story  when  she  got  home^  hot  I 
never  heard  another  syllabub  about  it' 

Appointments,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  are  now  and  then  mad^ 
both  by  the  National  and  State  administrations,  which  make  us  think  better 
of  politicians  of  all  *  stripes.'  Touching  these  latter,  we  cannot  fbibear  to 
congratulate  the  Canal  Board  of  our  State  upon  the  selection  of  Mr.  Jakbs 
Pattison  as  *  Collector  of  Canal  Tolls  for  the  City  of  New-York.'  We  haTe 
known  Mr.  Pattlson  for  many  years,  while  holding  important  offices  in  con- 
nection with  the  New-Tork  and  Erie  Rail-Road,  the  duties  of  which  he  dis- 
charged with  the  utmost  faithfulness,  and  unvarying  courtesy  to  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  That  he  will  so  discharge  the  duties  of  his  new  office, 
no  one  of  the  many  who  know  him  will  for  a  moment  doubt  -  -  -  Thb 
following  would  have  been  more  seasonable  had  it  appeared  last  m<mth,  at 
which  time  it  was  placed  in  type ;  but  although  deferred,  it  has  not  lost  its 
interest    The  poetry  alluded  to  may  appear  hereafter : 

'  Fbom  our  tentdoor,  my  dear  Snick.,  I  look  out  on  a  vast  ocean  of  prairie.  For 
leagues,  in  modulating  swells,  away  to  the  far  horizon,  it  lies  shimmering  in  the  Jane 
sun.  Gigantic  shadows  of  the  clouds  keep  running  over  its  smooth  surface,  making  it 
live,  and  changing  its  expression,  as  shades  of  shifting  thought  do  that  of  the  human 
&ce.  The  long  green  grass  bends  to  the  wandering  wind,  and  flows  like  the  sea,  and 
the  whole  extent  is  gay  as  a  garden  with  myriads  of  flowers  of  every  hue ;  the  purple 
and  blue  vie  with  the  pink  and  the  scarlet  oluches  beside  the  stainless  white.  This 
profusion  is  wonderful,  and  in  a  day's  ride  over  the  prairie,  I  crush  under  the  hocA  of 
my  horse  flowers  enough  to  make  the  fortune  of  a  New- York  florist  I  have  just  gathered 
a  huge  handful  with  especial  reference  to  you  and  your  sanctum-table.  I  have  been  dainty 
in  the  choice  of  color  and  form,  and  the  bouquet  I  offer  you  (with  my  pen-point)  is  rare 
enough  for  the  heaven  of  Moslems.  I  pray  you,  let  it  stand  on  your  table  there,  just 
by  the  gray-hound ;  and  if  you  are  weary  with  the  clamor  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  and 
the  dusty  and  sun-struck  streets  grow  irksome,  it  will  quicken  you  to  imagine  vast 
prairies,  whose  greenness  is  swept  by  cool  breezes,  and  where  millions  of  such  delicate 
wild-flowers  grow,  and  have  been  growing  and  blooming  and  ftding,  unseen,  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  Or,  if  you  weary  of  that,  look  through  the  back  of  the  tent,  when  the 
curtain  is  thrown  aside  to  admit  the  fresh  air.    Ton  can  step  out,  if  you  choose,  into  a 
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belt  of  wood-land;  your  eje  maj  wander  down  its  leafy  vista  to  the  breeze.  You  oan  , 
bear  its  mormur,  mingled  with  the  bustle  of  stirring  branches  even  here,  (can  yoti 
not?)  and  also  the  singing  of  birds!  Deer  lie  there  in  the  shade,  safe  from  the  sun  of 
the  summer  solstice,  who  will  break  awaj  in  aflEHght  at  your  approach,  and  flee  along 
the  ridges  oi  the  prairie,  tossing  back  their  fine  heads,  and  bringing  their  neat  limbs 
into  sharp  relief  against  the  sky.  And  all  the  night  long,  as  we  lie  in  our  blankets, 
owls  keep  speaking  of  the  Tanitj  of  human  life,  and  whip-poop>wills  sharply  contradict 
their  musty  wisdom. 

'  I  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  some  'right  smart '  poetry  which  I  cut  from  an  inte- 
rior newspaper,  in  the  hope  that  some  stanzas  of  it  may  touch  your '  pheelinks.'  It  is  the 
production  of  a  lamenting  swain,  and  is  a  very  popular  song  in  the  town  where  it  was 
written.  People  used  to  come  from  miles  around  to  hear  it  sung.  It  was  thought 
very  touching.  We  asked  what  was  the  matter  with  the  young  man,  but  could  only 
learn, '  It  is  tiie  most  affectingest  story  you  ever  heard.'  You  may  laugh,  but  it  is  real 
pathos  here.  It  is  sung  in  the  most  lugubrious  tune  ever  whined.  If  you  are  parti- 
cularly pleased  with  the  first  stanza^  I  presume  you  can  sing  it.  I  asked  the  author  to 
explain  what  he  meant  by  'partly  raised,'  but  he  threw  the  onus  '  onto '  the  printer  by 
saying  it  was  an  error  of  his :  it  should  have  been,  'partly  dom.'  Perhaps  the  best  of 
the  joke  is,  that  most  folk  hereabouts  think  the  man  had  not  'sconce '  enough  to  write 
it^  but  plagiarized  it  from  Btbon  I    0  ghost  of  Chxldb  Harold  I 

'By  the  way,  western  preaching  is  in  no  way  behind  western  poelry.  I  listened  to 
s  sermon  a  few  Sundays  ago  which  I  would  not  repeat,  only  that  such  ignorant  desecn^ 
ton  of  the  desk  may  see  how  they  appear  in  the  piDoiy  of  type^  The  subject  was 
missions,  and  the  necessity  of  supporting  them.  The  intonation  and  'god-like  action ' 
can  never  be  imitated;  but  I  jot  you  down  a  &w  sentences:  'But^  bretherin,  yon  ean't 
git  sinners  to  give  to  missions.  I  'allow'  it's  impossible.  Before  they'd  git  to  see 
the  duty  on 't,  you  must  convert  'em.  There  are  many  ways  to  do  this.  Do  you  git 
the  p'int?  For  the  sake  of  argument,  we  '11  take  fishin',  for  instance.  You  take  the 
idee?  In  some  seasons  you  can  go  down  to  the  shore  and  throw  out  your  net,  and  haul 
'em  in  by  shoals,  hundred  and  thousands.  These  are  our  revivals.  Then,  again,  some 
slip  through  the  net.  In  that  case  you  take  a  hook  and  line,  [here  the  jureocher  leaned 
over  the  pulpit  as  if  angling  from  a  boat,]  bait  it  nice,  and  sit  down  and  fish  for  'em 
patiently,  and  when  you  git  the  least  nibble,  give  a  right  smart  jeric  These  are  our 
single  conversions.  But  there  are  some,  bretherin,  you  can't  ketch  this-a-way.  They 
won't  go  in  the  net ;  they  won't  touch  the  hook.  These  are  the  lazy,  fat  old  sinners,  who 
lie  in  the  cool  places  in  the  brook,  and  if  ever  they  see  you  a-comin',  th^  11  just  turn  up 
their  white  sides,  and  slip  off  into  deep  water.  Now,  when  you  find  one  of  this  sort, 
hooks  is  no  account;  nets  a' n't  You've  got  to  drop  net  and  hook,  and  [our  orator 
threw  himself  back  in  the  desk  and  struck  the  attitude  of  a  harpooner]  grab  the 
spear  of  wrath,  and  shout^ '  Now,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  're  ftrter  ye ! " 

Without  positiTe  information,  we  yet  believe  that  our  old  friend,  Charles 
F.  Daniels,  formerly  one  of  the  editors  of  the  *C<nirierand  Enqui/rer'  daily 
journal,^  is  responsible  for  the  following :  A  member  of  the  last  Connecticut 
legislature,  frx>m  one  of  the  rural  districts  not  a  hundred  miles  ft^m  New- 
London,  who  was  less  remarkable  for  the  profundity  of  his  knowledge  than 
for  the  overweening  confidence  with  which  he  advanced  his  opinions  upon 
any  and  all  subjects,  was  once  asked  by  a  fellow-member  of  a  somewhat 
quizzical  turn  of  mind,  what  he  deemed  the  proper  punishment  for  Ofnon, 
*  Well,*  said  he  with  an  air  of  profound  deliberation,  *  I  have  thought  on  that 
subject  a  good  deal,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  should  pay  a 
fine  of  five  hundred  dollare  ofnd  marry  the  girl/ »  -  -  -  The  *Stat6  of 
Maine,'  Captain  Jewett,  is  running  to  Newport  as  a  day-boat,  leaving  New- 
York  every  other  morning  at  eight  o'clock.  For  those  who  wish  to  visit  this 
favorite  watering-place,  and  who  prefer  not  to  be  roused  up  long  before  day- 
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light,  this  will  be  a  yery  agreeable  arrangement  This  boat  belongs  to  the 
Fall-River  line,  whose  splendid  and  commodious  steamers,  the  Empire  mnd 
Bay-State,  have  made  this  one  of  the  pleasantest  routes  between  New*Yoiric 
and  Boston.  -  -  -  *I  was  speakmg  three  or  four  days  ago  wi3i  a 
music-dealer,'  writes  a  Buffalo  correspondent,  *  relative  to  Olb  Bull,  and 
said  I  was  glad  to  know  that  Dempster  and  others  in  the  musical  line  had 
been  so  well  received ;  as  I  thought  a  love  of  music  produced  a  good  moral 
effect,  tending  to  humanize  *us  humans,*  etc.,  etc.  *Yes,'  said  my  firiend, 
the  music-dealer,  'you  know  what  Shakspeare  says :  *  The  man  that  ha' n't 
got  no  music  into  him,  wants  watching  close  1 ' '  Good  '  rendering '  that, 
was  n't  it  ? '  -  -  -  Our  eccentric  and  almost  ubiquitous  correspondent, 
Mr.  James  Pipes,  of  Pipesville,  pays  the  following  tribute  to  the  great  merits 
of  the  *  Graefenburg  Pills,  Lip-Salve,  and  Green-Mountain  Ointment:  * 

*  To  the  President  of  the  Younited  Staites  Graffenburgh  Pill  Mannfaktming  and  lip 
Sarve  and  Green  Mountain  Ointment  Kumpanj  in  Congress  not  assembled : 

'  Sir  :  —  I  were  aflict^d  with  a  wery  wiolent  pane  in  my  lower  stummick  by  Reeson 
of  induring  too  mutch  Lickker  in  my  sistim.  It  remaned  with  me  for  sum  tune  until 
mj  previous  inside  was  materially  lessened  in  its  parts.  Driven  orlmost  to  madness,  by 
one  of  Kipp  and  Bsown's  omnibuses,  I  alitetea  at  your  Pill  Repository,  in  dredfnU 
agoni,  and  found  your  doctor  just  helping  himself  to  sum  Bitters,  for  to  give  him  a 
appetite  for  his  Pills  arfter  dinner.  He  advised  me  to  taik  sum — which  I  did^  and 
found  Relief  before  I  'd  finished  takin  it  It  warmed  me  intestines,  mnd  other  thin^ 
and  corsed  the  preperashun  to  exclude  from  my  skin,  and  the  Kjryenne  Pepper  to  raise 
iu  my  stumack  so  that  I  hollered  right  out  no  moar  for  the  Present,  from  yoon 
trooly,  J.  P.. 

• 

The  following  lines  fairly  smoke,  and  make  us,  even  under  the  broad  green 
trees  on  the  lawn,  and  with  the  fresh  breeze  from  the  Tappaan-Zee  melting 
upon  our  forehead, '  like  the  invisible  touch  of  some  spirit-hand,'  to  glow  witii 
fervent  heat : 


*  Each  man  now  thinks  that  cooling  drinks 
Are  very,  very  nice ; 

And  melting  mortals  crowd  to  take 
*  Dissolving  views  *  of  ice. 

'  Our  thickest  clothes  are  vety  thin. 

And  perspiration  easy  is; 
Our  thinnest  dust  seems  v^  thick, 
And  respiration  whee^  ia. 

'A  curse  is  on  the  canine  race, 

The  curse  of  Caik  their  doom ; 
And  ^ every  dog  *  that  'has  its  day,' 
Now  thinks  its  day  has  come. 

*  0  doff-star !  abdicate  thy  throne ! 
0  heavens  1  shower  down  some  snow! 

0  lazy  wind  I  come,  beat  about^ 
And  give  us  one  hard  blowr 

Let  us  hear  from  you  again.  -  -  -  Mr.  Jones  was  a  kind  and  indulgent 
husband,  but  these  virtues  did  not  avert  an  untimely  fate :  ^PaUida  man 
osguo  pede  puUat,^  etc.  He  was  lost  in  a  steam-boat  which  was  burned  on 
Lake  Erie  in  1841.  When  the  news  was  brought  to  his  widow,  she  was 
inconsolable ;  weeping  at  times,  and  again  indulging  in  hysteric  laughter. 
Finally  her  tearful  eyes  became  fixed  on  the  pink  shawl  which  decorated 
her  shoulders.  The  fountains  of  grief  were  opened  anew,  and  she  sobbed 
forth :  *  If  Jones  had  only  done  what  I  wanted  him  to,  last  trip,  and  got  me 


"  Oh  for  a  breeze  to  cool  us ! 

Some  balnnr  breath  of  spring; 
This  reign  of  thine,  Sir  Sibius, 
Is  quite  a  serious  thing. 

Thy  baleful  light  now  rules  the  night ; 

6v  day,  Sol  rules  the  *  roast^' 
And  often  rises  from  his  seat 

To  give  the  earth  a  toast. 

*  The  days  of  '92  are  come, 

(Past  are  the  davs  of  76,) 
And  honest  moulas  of  human  clay 
Arc  changing  fast  to  '  bricks.' 

*  No  danger  now  of  coldness 

To  work  old  friendship's  harm ; 
In  every  street  all  friends  we  meet 
Are  waxing  very  warm. 
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a  black  shawl  instead  of  a  pink  one,  I'd  have  had  it  now  all  ready ! '  Ex- 
cellent lady!  —  considerate  mourner!  -  -  -  Beinq  unable  as  yet  to  esti- 
mate exactly  the  difference  in  our  type,  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  defer 
many  things  prepared  for  the  present  number.    -    -    .    '  Doctor,'  said  a 

waggish  parishioner  of  good  old  Parson  F to  him  one  day :  '  I  think  that 

I  must  have  a  pew  nearer  the  desk  than  where  I  now  sit'  *  Why/  says  the 
Parson,  *  can't  you  hear  well  where  you  ar^  ?  *  *  Oh  yes,'  was  the  reply,  *  but 
that  a'  n't  it  The  &ct  is,  there  are  so  many  people  between  me  and  the  pul- 
pit, that  by  the  time  what  you  say  gets  back  to  where  I  am,  it  is  as  fiat  as 
dishwater  ! ' 


ilftersts    3Elecorlr. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  name  •nd  high  reputation  of  Frederick  Dbmisok  Hav- 
RiCB,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  King's  College,  London,  are  not  unknown  to  the  reli- 
gious world  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  A  series  of  sermons  preached  by  him  in  the 
chapel  of  LincolnVInn,  in  the  Great  Metropolis,  of  which  the  reverend  author  is  the 
chaplain,  is  before  us,  firom  the  press  of  Messrs.  Crosbt,  Nichols,  and  Compant,  Boston, 
and  Messrs.  Charles  S.  Francis  and  Company,  of  this  city.  The  theme  is,  *TkePropheU 
and  Kingt  of  the  Old  Testament,*  and  it  has  been  evidently  studied  with  deliberation, 
and  certainly  treated  with  great  force  and  eloquence  of  diction.  One  could  wish,  to  be 
sure,  that,  in  the  '  dedication,'  the  very  opening  of  such  a  work,  on  such  a  subject,  the 
private  '  I '  had  been  less  ostentatiously  obtruded  upon  the  public  eye;  but  that  is  par- 
donable to  a  chaplain  in  his  closet,  whose  mistake  it  too  often  is,  to  consider  the  world 
his  parish.  But  all  this  aside :  it  is  certain  that  the  volume  has  attracted  attention  and 
admiration,  simply  because  it  deserved  both.  We  were  struck  with  one  passage  in  the 
eleventh  sermon,  entitled  *The  VaUey  of  Deeition,*  firom  this  text  in  Joel:  *  In  Mount 
Zion  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  deliverance,  as  the  Lord  hath  said,  and  in  the  remnant 
whom  the  Lord  shall  call.'    The  passage  ensues : 

*  This  book  of  Joil  is  then  a  type  of  the  early  Jewish  prophetical  discourse,  and  may  explain 
to  as  what  distant  events  in  the  history  of  the  land  would  expand  it,  and  bring  Aresh  discoveries 
within  the  sphere  of  the  inspired  man's  vision.  Jobl  speaks  of  a  terrible  northern  army  which 
is  coming  against  Jcdah.  It  is  an  army  of  locnsts,  as  really  formidable  as  any  human  host 
could  be.  For,  says  the  prophet :  'A  fire  devooreth  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  flame  bum- 
eth.  The  land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness  ; 
joa,  and  nothing  shall  escape  them.  The  appearance  of  them  is  as  the  appearance  of  horses, 
and  as  horsemen  so  shall  they  mn.  Like  the  noise  of  chariots  on  the  tops  or  mountains  shall 
they  leap.  Like  the  noise  of  a  flame  of  fire  that  devoureth  the  stubble,  as  a  strong  people  set 
in  battle-array.  Before  their  face  the  people  shall  be  much  pained.  All  faces  shall  gather  black- 
ness. They  shall  run  like  mighty  men ;  they  shall  climb  the  wall  like  men  of  war,  and  they 
shall  march  every  one  on  his  ways,  and  they  shall  not  break  their  ranks.  Neither  shall  one 
thrust  another.  They  shall  walk  every  one  in  his  path,  and  when  they  fall  upon  the  sword, 
they  shall  not  be  wounded.  They  shall  run  to  and  ft'o  in  the  city ;  they  shall  run  upon  thv 
walls  ;  they  shall  climb  up  upon  the  houses  ;  they  shall  enter  in  at  the  windows  like  a  thief. 
The  earth  shall  quake  before  tbem,  the  heavens  shall  tremble  ;  the  sun  and  the  moon  shall  be 
dark,  and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining.* 

The  '  army '  here  spoken  of,  our  reverend  author  considers  the  prophet  looking  upon 
«M  God's  army: 

'  Ha  hears  the  Loan's  voice  going  before  it.  It  is  a  day  of  the  Lord  ;  who  can  abide  it  ?  Those 
who  saw  the  fegular  succession  of  prayers  and  sacrifices  woitld  natnrally  contract  a  fkith  in  a 
regular  succession  of  rain  and  crops.  Both  feelings  were  desirable  until  the  sense  of  mere 
sequence  in  outward  phenomena  duUsd  the  mind  as  to  the  invisible  cause,  the  inward  order 
which  they  betokened.  When  that  efibct  had  been  produced  —  and  who  knows  not  how  soon 
it  is  produced  ?  —  the  chain  of  custom  and  association  must  be  broken  through,  or  it  will  bind 
the  spirit  in  an  atheism  the  more  fatal,  because  unsuspected.' 

There  are  in  the  book  twenty-seven  sermons,  and  nearly  all  are  examples  of  careful 
study  and  perspicuous  exemplification  of  their  several  themes.  -  -  -  We  are  glad 
to  announce  the  publication  of  a  handsome  Tolume,  from  the  well-known  Boston  press 
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of  TiCKNOR,  Rbbd,  and  F1BLD8,  Containing  *  German  I^icff*  translated  by  Rev.  Charl 
T.  Brooks,  of  Newport,  Rhode-Island.  It  seems  to  us  that  Hr.  Brooks  most  himsi 
be  a  poet  of  no  common  order,  to  embody,  so  faithfully  as  he  does,  the  spirit  of  t 
sereral  German  bards  whose  efinsions  he  has  rendered  into  felidtous.En^sh  TWg 
*l7ie  Old  Watherwomafij  from  the  German  of  Chamisbo,  published  in  our  May  biobIm 
is  included  among  the  many  admirable  poems  in  the  copious  collection  before  lUk  ^ 
commend  it  to  all  loTers  of  true  poetry,  and  especially  to  all  students  of  the  d  eep  a 
thoughtful  German  Muse.  -  -  -  'W^FIowert:  Sacred  Poetry 'hjiheAhh^kami 
BouQUBTTS,  wnioh  reaches  us  from  the  press  of  T.  O'Doxnrll,  New-Orleans,  htt 
eridence,  on  the  part  of  the  author,  of  a  ferrent  love  of  nature,  and  a  susceptibility 
tender  and  pure  influences.  We  have  seen  a  great  deal  better  rerse  in  these  li^ 
days,  but  few  rhymes  whose  spirit  and  inculcation  were  less  objectionable.  We  gath 
from  a  brief  poem,  in  a  crisp  measure,  bearing  this  motto  from  Btron  : 

*  Though  the  strained  mast  should  qniver  as  a  reed, 
And  the  rent  caoTas  flattering  strew  the  (ale. 
Still  must  I  on  ! ' 

that  the  author  has  found  adrersaries,  who  hare  treated  him  rather  harshly  ia  tia 
gone  by:  • 


^  In  all  my  bitter  woes  and  fiNtra, 

Though  left  alone, 
And  though  my  heart  shoold  stsep  in  tears, 

I  Though  blamed  by  those  who  should  protect, 

Approved  by  none, 
In  thorny  paths  with  the  Elect 

'SiiUmuatlonr 


'  To  peraecnte  though  all  agree. 

Ah  !  there  Is  Onb, 
A  Friend  above,  who  cries  to  me : 

*  Tea,  though  thy  lilb  in  wo  should  end. 

In  woe  begun. 
To  heaven,  thy  realm,  thy  hUssftil  ISBd, 
*StiUmu»ttkomimr 


A  nbw  publishing  firm,  Messrs.  Moorb,  Andbbson,  Wiltstacb,  avd  Kbtbb,  of  Ci 
dnnati,  Ohio,  have  sent  us  the  *Life  qf  the  Reo.  Dr,  Chakner^,*  edited  by  Jambs 
MoPFAT,  M.  A.,  Professor  in  the  College  of  New-Jersey,  at  Princeton;  and  also  '7 
Poetry  of  the  VegetaiiU  World,'  a  popular  exposition  of  the  aoienoe  of  botany  and  i 
relations  to  man,  etc  These  books  are  got  up  with  all  the  taste  and  neatness  whidiA 
tinguish  the  best  eastern  publications.  They  are  books  of  gtmX  Talue.  -  -  •  Ti 
following  stanzas  were  omitted  from  the  notice  in  our  last  nomhiT  of  the  little  |M«tk 
In-ochare  by  Messrs.  Wainwright  and  Gagb.  They  are  extraoM  from  a  playftdlywM 
cal  effusion  entitled  *A  Smell  rf  ike  Hawthorne:* 

*  Now  I  *m  not  one  who  *  babbles  of  greoi  fields,' 

Or  (br  a  rural  lifb  e*er  had  a  craving : 
There  *B  not  a  butter-cup  the  pasture  yields 

So  pleasant  to  me  as  a  round-stone  paving : 
Perhaps  my  taste 's  depraved  —  if  so,  *t  is  pity, 
But  I  prelbr  a  very  crowded  city. 

*  T  would  have  been  death  to  me  some  months  ago, 

Finding  that  urgent  buslnees  summoned  me 
From  this  gay  town  a  hundred  miles  or  so. 

Had  I  possessed  not  sweet  Philosophy  — 
For  no  church  penance  seems  one  half  so  hard 
As  rustication  to  a  Cockney  bard. 

*  What  must  be,  must  be !  —  therefore,  like  a  autt, 

I  packed  my  trunk  without  a  single  sigh, 
(Never  to  flret,  I  find  the  wisest  plan  ;) 

Called  not  on  any  one  to  say  good-bye, 
But  bought  a  box  of  very  nice  cigars, 
And  BuLWBa's  last,  and  Jumped  into  the  ears. 


*A  week  passed  on,  my  business  wss  eomptsled, 

And  I  still  lingered  —  singnlsr  to  say  -* 
With  hospitality  I  was  treated ; 

Yet  *t  was  not  that  alone  which  made  me  stay, 
But  in  the  mansion  where  I  had  my  Quarters 
Dwelt  one  of  Mother  Eva's  most  lovdy  daughters. 

The  fine,  firm  white  paper  and  beautiful  typography  of  this  little  Tolnme,  so  cred 
able  to  the  liberality  and  good  taste  of  the  publishers,  will  sdd  to  the  pleasure  of 
who  peruse  it.    It  is  for  sale  in  this  city  by  Messrs.  AppLnoir  avd  Compaht. 
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OuB  neighborhood  is  prolific  in  geniuses.  But  all  our  diamonds  are 
in  the  rough,  and  live  and  die  unknown  to  fame,  except  in  their  own 
little  circle  of  friends  and  critics.  It  is  a  question  not  easily  decided, 
whether  they  are  fortunate  or  unfortunate  in  their  seclusion  from  the  praise 
or  blame  of  the  great  world.  They  have  a  great  deal  of  harmless  vanity 
which  it  would  be  cruelty  to  wound,  as  it  is  accompanied  by  so  much 
simplicity,  and  an  entire  i^orance  of  the  real  value  of  the  talents  they 
possess.  Knowledge  might  make  them  unhappy :  reviewers  would  miss 
the  poor  little  buds  before  they  had  a  chance  to  become  fruit  It  is  best 
their  light  shotild  be  hidden  under  a  bushel,  where  there  is  not  much 
likelihood  of  it  being  extinguished  before  its  time  by  the  cold  breath  of 
criticism.  Of  all  those  gifted  individuals,  famous  for  native  talent,  in  our 
precincts,  *  Ik  Custis '  was  undeniably  the  most  deserving  of  the  name  of 
genius :  I  say  toas^  for,  poor  fellow,  he  is  no  more  a  genius  of  this  world. 
I  remember  being  much  struck  by  his  originality  of  appearance  and  cha- 
racter, when  I  first  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  him.  it  was  at  the  house 
of  an  old  friend,  who  had  lately  arrived  in  the  country  with  his  family : 
a  very  attractive  house,  for  he  had  three  or  four  pleasant  daughters,  and 
/  was  one  of  the  '  smiled-upon.' 

I  was  sitting,  one  delightful  summer-morning,  on  the  piazza,  enjoying 
a  meditative  pipe  with  my  old  friend,  and  thinking  of  his  pretty  daugh- 
ters, when  I  was  awakened  from  my  abstraction  by  a  voice,  with  the  sharp, 
nasal  twang  of  a  genuine  *  Down-Easter,'  making  the  courteous  inquiry  : 

*Any  thin'  I  can  dew  for  you  to-day,  Mister?" 

I  glanced  up  and  perceived  a  tall,  lank,  meagre-visaged  figure,  on  a 
sprained  old  roan  mare,  which  seemed  hardly  able  to  carry  tlie  weight  of 
her  rider,  much  less  the  enormous  pair  of  saddle-bags  which  nearly  hid 
her  from  view. 

*Any  cradlin',  any  mowin'  standing  or  any  rail-splittan' — ye  ha' n't  en- 
gaged ? ' — asked  the  scare-crow  apparition,  with  an  expansive  and  benign 
smile,  divided  between  my  friend  and  me. 
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The  old  gentleman  gave  amost  Uoooie^Xo! '  for  answer,  ind  renmed 
his  pipe,  to  signify  that  he  wished  no  fivther  coDTcnalioB  wilh  the  gifted 
individual  before  him :  bat  he,  howerer,  was  not  to  be  so  essilj  pot  off; 
for  he  dismounted  leburelj,  and  picking  np  a  diip,  seated  himsdi  on  tlie 
porch-nul,  with  the  M  mare's  bridle  orer  hk  ara,  and  eoBBCMed 
whittling  and  talking : 

*  Well,  now.  Mister,  gness  joa  M  like  tew  her*  jour  picfeer  dsm^  or 
maj'be  the  women-folks  would  ?  Here 's  the  feller  can  do  it  for  ye,  if  ye 
woald.'  Finding  no  answer  forthcoming,  he  oontinned :  ^  K  ye  jesi  want 
a  small  specification  of  how  I  dew  it,  why  there's  the  old  Jidge's — old 
Jidge  Harris,  over  in  the  Grove :  I  took  )m\  and  it  can't  be  beat,  no 
how !  Ye  see,  he  hung  off  about  it,  jist  like  yourself^  at  fnst  But  now 
I  '11  set  a  spell,  and  tell  jon  'zactly  how  it  was :  I  wait  one  day,  when  I 
was  dreadiul  short  o'  cash,  to  borrer  a  dollar  from  the  Jidge,  but  the  old 
cuss  was  so  euued  mean,  he  would  n't  gin  it  to  me  no  how.  He  swore 
he  had  n't  a  sbillin'  to-hum.  I  know'd  better ;  so  I  sot  a  gabbin'  some 
time,  and  at  last  sez  I, '  Jidge  I  did  yon  ever  hev  yomr  portnut  todit ' 

*  *  No ! '  sez  he,  ugly  as  you  please, '  nor  never  mean  to,  niither.' 

^ '  Dew  tell  I '  sez  I ;  '  why,  you  ha'  n't  got  no  young  mis  as  I  knows  on, 
nor  a'  n't  likely  to  hev,  and  now  you  're  a  goin'  down  to  the  alent  tomb, 
without  leavin'  any  memorial  whatsumever  of  your  hevin*  bees  Jidge 
seven  year  nor  more.' 

*'  Now  you  'd  better  believe  that  match  went  off  like  nodun* ! 

' '  Why,'  sez  he,  a  settin'  straight  up,  *  I  nerer  thought  o'  UuU  aJbre : 
conscience !  —  ef  I  hev  1 ' 

< '  Time  enough,  Jidge,'  sez  I ;  '  and  I  'm  the  feller  can  dew  it  for  yon, 
easy  as  butcherin'  1 ' 

*  'What's  the  cost  ?'  sez  he. 

' '  Why,'  sez  I, '  seein'  you  're  an  old  friend,  and  ha'  n*t  got  no  kaV,  1 11 
do  it  cheap :  say  twelre  shillin'.' 

*  *  Done  I '  sez  he :  *  but  whar 's  your  fixins  t ' 

'*I  hev'  'em  out  here  convenient,' sez  1:^1  allers  earries  'em  along 
with  me,  in  case  some  one  might  be  taken  of  a  suddent  with  a  notion  to 
hev  their  picter  —  'specially  the  women-folks.' 

'  *  Well,  you  get  ready,'  sez  he, '  and  I  '11  go  and  slick  up  a  bit' 

*  Well,  I  set  to,  and  worked  like  smoke,  till  I  come  to  the  shiny  old 
head  of  the  critter.  '  It  a'  n't  o'  no  use,  Jidge,'  sez  I :  '  it  won't  work,  no 
ways.    I  must  give  you  some  kiverin'.' 

*'  Betsy,'  sez  he,  a-callin'  to  old  Mann  Harris, '  fitch  me  my  old  wig.' 
'  *  Heavenly  marcies  1 '  sez  she, '  if  that  do  n't  beat  creation  I   When  you 
guv  it  to  the  masons  yourself  last  fall,  to  mix  the  plasterin'  for  the  new 
back  kitching,  when  they  could  n't  get  no  ha'r  any  whar  I ' 

*  *  What 's  to  be  done  now,  Ik  t '  sez  he. 

*^  Never  mind,' sez  I :  */'//  gin  you  a  head  of  ha'r '11  astonish  the  na- 
tives.' Arter  a  spell,  old  Marm  Harris  come  a-peakin'  over  my  shoulder, 
and  bursts  out  a  larfin : 

*  *  Why,'  sez  she,  *  you  've  made  his  top  parts  as  black  as  the  old  bell- 
wether's, and  he  was  allers  as  red  about  the  head  as  a  turkey-gobbler !' 

*  *  Hold  your  tongue,  Mammy,  can 't  you  ? '  sez  the  Jidge :  *'  can't  I  get 
a  black  wig  when  I  goes  east  next  spring  ? ' 
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'Old  Mann  shut  up,  but  I  seed  she  war  n't  pleased :  she  went  off  to 
wash  the  dishes,  grumblin'  at  me.  But  I  knowed  how  to  come  round 
the  old  lady.  'Marm  Harris,'  sez  I,  kind  o'  coaxin-like,  'jest  you  stanid 
as  you  are  now,  and  I  '11  find  room  for  ye : '  and  I  jest  tuk  a  view  of  her 
ba^  parts  as  she  was  a  washin'  the  dishes ;  and  I  tell  ye  now,  it  was  as 
like  as  life,  and  more.  There  was  the  hooks  a-bustin'  off  her  dress :  you 
could  a'most  hear  'em  crack ;  and  the  dish-water  a  drip,  drip,  drip-pin' 
from  the  table — all  about  twice  as  nat'ral  as  life.  It  wtia  the  best  picter 
I  ever  took,  and  no  mistake.' 

As  he  finished  his  story,  his  eyes  remained  on  me ;  and  putting  his 
hand  in  his  pocket,  with  a  peculiarly  knowing  look,  he  drew  forth  a  crum- 
pled piece  of  paper,  and  said,  with  an  insinuating  snule, '  F'r'aps  you  'd 
like  me  to  write  an  acrostic  on  your  young  woman's  name.  Here  s  one 
Qn  the  names  of  Ameliar  Ann,  and  h^r  young  man,  William  l^ones.  It 's 
hardly  a  fair  sample,  though^  for  I  made  it  a&  while  I  was  up  in  the  tim- 
ber, a-splittin'  rails  fQr  old  Hiram  Powers,  and  I  hadn't  no  dictionary,  nor 
nothin',  to  find  the  rhymes  to  it* 

I  politely  but  positively  declined  the  poetical  assistance  of  Mr.  Custis : 
and  rising  lazily  from  his  seat,  with  a  look  of  blank  disappointment,  the 
man  of  genius  moved  slowly  away.  But  suddenly  a.  bright  thought 
seemed  to  strike  him :  he  returned,  and  again  addressed  the  old  gentie- 
man.  Taking  a  handful  of  boxes  out  of  his  pocket,  he  began  briskly : 
'Any  body  got  the  agur  here  ?  It  looks  as  though  there  was  a  dreadful 
souirt  chance  for  it  here,  it's  so  low  and  ma'shy.'  He  looked  at  the 
beautiful  prairie,  sloping  down  to  the  river,  as  he  spoke.  This  remark 
elicited  a  short,  angry  negative  from  my  old  friend : 

'  Oh,  you  ha'  n't  ? '  said  the  imperturbable  Yankee.  '  Well,  may-be 
you  '11  ketch  it  some  time,  and  these  'ere  pills  was  made  by  a  bully-good 
doctor.  They  '11  cure  the  agur,  sure  as  shootin'.  Why,  now,  let  me 
tell  ye,  I  've  bed  it,  on  and  ofi^  more'n  a  year,  or  may-be  three,  and  if  I 
bad  n't  taken  fifteen  boxes  of  these  'ere  pills,  may-be  I  wouldn't  'a  bin  no 
wheres  now.  They've  done  me  a  heap  o'  good.  Say,  old  gentieman, 
hev  a  box  ? ' 

My  old  friend  closed  his  eyes  and  made  no  response :  so  the  poor  pill- 
vender  lingeringly  mounted  his  Rosinante,  and  went  off  muttering  wrath- 
fully  to  himself :  '  That  old  boss 's  a  dotin',  or  somethin'  wuss :  but  I  guess 
the  agur '11  shake  it  out  of  him  yet !' 

Strange  and  ignorant  as  poor  Ik  Custis  appeared,  he  was  as  great,  per- 
haps a  greater  genius,  than  many  who  have  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  certain  proof  of  talent  that  a  man  like  him,  brought  up  in 
the  lowest  walks  of  life,  should  evince  such  tastes,  and  prosecute  them  as 
fiar  as  his  means  and  advantages  allowed.  Poor  Custis  I  he  was  happier 
that  he  never  knew  his  real  worthy  or  experienced  the  heart-burning 
which  more  knowledge  gives  to  genius. 

It  is  some  years  ago  since  we  sustained  an  almost  irreparable  loss  in 
the  doath  (by  drowning)  of  a  littie  red-headed  carpenter,  who  shone  as 
an  author  of  pathetic  and  satirical  poems,  and  a  composer  of  western 
melodies,  the  words  of  which  were  interlarded  by  very  wgular  French : 
in  £act,  it  was  necessary  he  should  sing  his  own  songs,  (which  he  did  with 
much  emphasis,)  and  to  interpret  the  French  aforesaid,  before  the  most 
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learned  could  comprehend  the  wit  and  beauty  of  his  productioiM.  EQs 
minstrelsy,  both  words  and  music,  died  with  the  author.  His  place  has 
never  been  supplied,  and  never  will  be,  in  these  enlightened  hum-dram 
days  of  the  west 

Our  rare,  our  truly  original  geniuses,  or  genii^  are  all  vanishing  before 
civilization.  They  have  ceased  to  be  content  They  learn  a  liUle,  and 
failing  in  their  endeavors  to  learn  more,  become  misanthropes,  and  write 
bitter  nothings  against  all  mankind,  or  bewail,  in  weak  egotistical  rhymes, 
^eir  own  hard  fortune.  True  it  is,  '  a  litiU  learning  is  a  dangeioiia 
thing.' 

We  have  several  of  this  sort  now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  unhap^  io 
themselves,  and  a  nuisance  to  their  friends  and  country-editors,  xhej 
feel — or  imagine  they  feel,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing — that  they 
are  predestined  to  shine  as  great  lights  to  illumine  the  world,  instead  of 
being  content,  as  heretofore,  to  brighten  their  own  small  circle,  like  re- 
spectable candles  which  the  first  breath  of  criticism  could  puff  out  No  I 
they  must  all  be  Byrons  or  Nortons,  without  the  genius  of  either,  or 
enduring  the  trials  which  perhaps  made  those  two  luminaries.  But  leidly, 
a  poet  has  a  very  hard  life  in  the  west  The  country  is  too  new  for 
your  gilt-edged-paper  poets;  too  full  of  actualities  and  neceasitiea  for  the 
abstracted ;  too  simple  and  home-like  for  the  terrible  and  magiiificeiit ; 
too  few  of  the  luxuries  and  ele^nces  of  life  for  the  sentimentimst  For 
instance,  here  is  a  scene  in  the  house  of  a  young  poetess,  who  has  aH  the 
work  to  do,  from  an  inability  to  find  a  servant,  a  luxury  very  hard  to 
keep  in  the  west 

Young  poetess  engaged  in  writing  an  impassioned  poem.  Husband 
standing  in  an  unsympathiidng  attitude,  endeavoring  to  make  himself 
heard : 

PoKTESS :  *  Tell  me,  my  heart,  whence  springs  this  bitter  tear  f  * 
Husband  :  *  I  Ve  asked  you  for  my  slippers  twice^  my  dear.* 
Poetess,  in  provoked  prose :  'Oh  1  they  *re  some  where,  Charles :  do 
ook  for  them  yourself,  and  let  me  write !' 
*  Tell  me,  my  heart,  whence  springs  this  bitter  tear  ? ' 
Husband  :  *  I  tell  you  what,  Jane,  bacon  *s  scarce  this  year  I* 
Poetess,  angrily :  *0h  I  Charles,  I  wish  you  would  save  your  baoon, 
nd  let  me  write.    You  keep  putting  the  rhyme  out  of  my  head.' 
Husband,  pathetically :  *Ah  1  my  dear,  I  wish  I  eouU  do  that !  * 
Poetess  :  *  Tell  me,  my  heart,  whence  springs  this  bitter  tear  f  * 
One  of  the  children  coughs  violently  in  bed. 

Husband,  distractedly :  '  Poor  Tommy's  got  the  whooping-cough,  I 
fear!' 

Poetess  throws  down  her  pen  in  desperation,  and  exclaims :  *  Well ; 
I  wish  you  were  all  any  where  but  here  I ' 

Now  I  ask  any  of  the  poetical  fraternity,  could  they  endure  this,  and  con- 
tinue poets  ?  Our  native  genius  was  the  only  kind  that  could  flourish  here, 
and  it  has  generally  become  sadly  adulterated  of  later  years.  There  are 
no  more  Ik  (hstises  and  musical  carpenters  at  the  present  day,  to  enchant 
Yenest  country-folks  with  their  simple  talents.  No  morel  no  more! 
oh  are  gone,  good  old  innocent  days  1  —  and  all  our  rough  diamonds  are 
disappearing  too. 
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I  feel  almost  inclined  to  agree  with  a  poor  bunter,  who  lired  here  8om« 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  when  the  west  was  what  one  leas  experienced 
might  have  considered  wild,  or  at  least  wildish.  He  was  a  tall,  gaunt- 
leathem-faoed  man:  always  habited  in  fur-cap,  blanket-ooat,  rabbit, 
skin  wust-coat,  and  deer-hide  pantaloons,  or  le^ns,  and  moccasins.  He 
was  in  truth  a  very  good  representative  of  me  leather-stocking.  He 
lived  all  alone,  in  a  small  log-house,  by  the  bank  of  the  river :  yet  he  was 
not  quite  solitary,  for  he  had  the  companionship  of  a  large  woolly  dog,  a 
very  attached  and  faithful  animal.  But  in  a  year  or  two  the  man  began 
to  look  discontented,  and  spoke  of  selling  his  farm.  On  beinff  asked  why 
he  wished  to  dispose  of  it,  he  answered  sorrowfully:  'Ohl  it's  growin' 
so  crowded  with  folks  a  comin*  into  the  country,  I  can't  go  two  miles, 
some  ways  from  the  cabin,  without  comin'  on  a  dearin'  or  a  house ;  and 
cart-tracks  is  so  plenty,  I  can't  stand  it  I  must  go  to  loway,  to  get  rid 
o'  the  folks.    I  heem  that  country  a'  n't  ruined  yit' 

Well,  well:  the  ^wisest  man  Uie  world  e'er  saw'  said  there  was  'a 
time  for  every  thing ; '  so  we  must  be  content  in  the  belief  that  there  teas  a 
time  for  the  west  to  be  wild  and  blooming,  and  a  time  for  it  to  be  civil 
iized  and  *  done  up^  as  they  sav  of  rejuvenated  ladies,  of  a  certain  age.  It 
U  satis&ctory  to  think  there  is  a  time  for  every  thing :  so  there  was  a 
time  for  writing  '  Sketches  of  Western  Life,'  and  now  the  time  is  past : 
and  I  make  my  bow,  wishing  both  critics  and  admirers  a  polite  adieu. 


8    M 
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Oh  I  hast  thou  neyer  watched  the  smile 
That  plays  on  Youth's  fuU,  rosy  face, 

And  sighed  that  after-years  shaU  diaug* 
The  smile  to  a  grimace? 

That  the  bright  rose  shall  wither  too. 
That  now  adorns  the  rounded  cheek: 

And  that  which  seems  all  health  and  glow, 
ShaU  seem  aU  wan  and  bleak? 

I  Ve  seen  the  maiden,  young  and  pure^ 

Move' gaily  on,  to  cbeer  and  bless 
Fond  hearts  that  loved :  a  day  hath  made 

Those  hearts  a  wUdemess  1 

I  Ve  seen  the  bright-eyed,  prattling  boy, 

Whose  little  heart  l>eat  joyously, 
Cut  down  by  that  dread  mower.  Death, 

E'en  in  his  very  glee  I 

I  Ve  seen  the  wealth  thAt  years  amassed 
In  one  short  moment  swept  away; 

The  names  it  ffilded  and  maae  great 
Hare  passed  into  decay. 

The  friends  we  cherished  years  agOw  '^ 

Whom  then  we  pledged,  with  ItibldWlllp'i  V« 

Ne'er  to  forsake,  and  ne'er  forget  —       ' 
ALul  where  are  they  now?  ,  ' 
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SUMMER       SAILING. 

AtL  the  daylong  npon  the  rolUng  rirer 

.  We  sail  beneath  the  burning  sammer-flun ; 
Weary  we  watoh  the  noiseless  wayelets  aniver, 
Ana  doze  and  dream,  while  floaUng  idljr  on. 

No  breath  of  breeze  the  leaden  sail  nplifting; 

No  stir  or  motion  on  the  water  wide ; 
Bat  on  its  brazen  bosom  slowlj  drifting 

We  scarcely  feel  the  gently-flowing  tide. 

The  affile  airs  that  in  the  morning  started 
To  blow  the  yapors  from  the  snn's  broad  faee^ 

And  diase  t^em  np  the  hill-side,  haye  departed. 
With  drooping  wings,  all  wearied  with  the  race. 

Our  little  yessel  deayes  the  wayes  no  longer, 
Dashinff  the  water  bravely  from  her  bow. 

And  bending  proudly,  aa  the  breeze  grows  strongeir  — 
For  nothing  stirs  her  but  the  tide-waye  now. 

But  as  a  warrior  from  the  field  hard-fought^ 

In  his  love's  arms  lies  listlessly  at  resl^ 
So  she,  her  feats  of  sailing  soon  forgot^ 

Droops  fainting  on  the  water's  burning  breast 

The  rude  lips  of  the  ruffian  sun  are  drinking 
Hot  kisses  from  the  wavelets  aa  they  slide : 

like  timid  maids,  from  his  embraces  shrinking; 
They  long  to  find  a  home  wherein  to  hide. 

They  cannot  know  that  God,  in  his  own  fashion. 
Doing,  aa  always,  all  thin^  for  the  beet. 

Makes  them  the  purer  for  this  fiery  passion, 
Before  the  sun  has  sunk  within  the  west 

Our  souls — at  least  when  passion  baa  passed  through  u% 
And  left  us  prey  to  bitter  fears  and  pains — 

Become  the  better  for  the  love  that  drew  us. 
Softened  and  soothed  by  gentle  evening  rains. 

The  slender  sword-fish,  whirling  as  if  crazy, 
Darts  on  the  sleeping  surface  to  and  fro ; 

And  in  the  water-grass,  alone  and  lazy. 
Quiet  and  cosy,  lies  the  perch  below. 

As  near  the  flats^  so  calm  and  deathly  quiet^ 
Silent  as  ghosts,  we  l^old  our  toilsome  way. 

Our  half-shut  eyes^  where  fantasies  run  riot^ 
See  forms  beneath,  that  beckon  us  to  stay. 

In  the  dank  weeds  we  image  flowing  tresses^ 
And  in  the  buds  beneath,  uneartmy  eyes ; 

And  arms  are  twining  there  in  soft  caresses^ — 
Fair  love-knot8»  wUch  our  cruel  keel  unties. 
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The  hours  of  afternoon  slip  by  us  slowly, 

And  slowly  steals  along  the  silent  tide ; 
From  the  mast's  head  onr  flag  is  drooping  lowly; 

Tlie  dripping  sheet  hangs  heayy  o*er  the  side. 

And  so  we  saU,  this  snmmer^s  day,  untiring, 
But  glad  when  sun-set  shows  us  near  to  nighti      , 

And  the  great  Armorer  his  forge  is  firing; 
To  sharpen  sun-beams  for  the  next  daps  fight 

Then,  when  the  shades  of  eyening  gather  o'er  us^ 

We  cast  our  anchor  in  a  quiet  eove: 
The  white  moon  sleeps  upon  the  wayes  before  us. 

And  tangled  yines  and  branches  bend  aboye. 
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THB      BILLOWS      OW      PAOTOLaS* 

It  was  the  nineteenth  of  March,  184-.  Should  Rodolphe  reach  the 
age  of  Methusaleh,  he  will  never  forget  Ihe  date ;  fSr  it  was  on  that  day, 
at  three  in  the  afternoon,  that  our  friend  issued  from  a  bankers  office 
where  he  had  just  received  five  hundred  francs  in  current  and  sounding 
specie. 

The  first  use  Eodolphe  made  of  this  slice  of  Peru  which  had  fallen 
into  his  pocket  was  not  to  pay  his  debts,  inasmuch  as  he  had  sworn  to 
himself  to  practise  economy  and  go  to  no  extra  expense.  He  had  a  fixed 
idea  on  this  subject,  and  declared  that  before  thinking  of  superfluities,  one 
ought  to  provide  for  necessaries.  Therefore  it  was  that  he  paid  none  of 
his  creditors,  and  bought  a  Turkish  pipe  which  he  had  long  coveted. 

Armed  with  this  purchase,  he  directed  his  steps  toward  the  lodging  of 
his  friend  Marcel,  who  had  for  some  time-  given  him  shelter.  As  he 
entered  MarcePs  atelier^  Rodolphe's  pockets  rang  like  a  village-steeple  on 
a  grand  holiday.  On  hearing  this  unusual  sound.  Marcel  supposed  it 
was  one  of  his  neighbors,  a  great  speculator,  counting  his  profits  on 
'Change,  and  muttered :  *  There's  that  impertinent  fellow  next  door  be- 
ginning his  music  again  I  If  this  is  to  go  on,  I  shall  give  notice  to  the 
landlord.  It's  impossible  to  work  with  such  a  noise.  It  tempta  one  to 
quit  one's  condition  of  poor  artist  &nd  turn  robber,  forty  times  over.'  So, 
never  suspecting  that  it  was  his  fri|pnd  Rodolphe  changed  into  a  Croesus, 
Marcel  reapplied  himself  to  his  Passage  of  the  Bed  Sea^  which  had 
been  on  his  easel  nearly  three  years. 
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Rodolphe,  who  had  not  yet  spoken,  meditatiog  an  experiment  which 
he  was  about  to  make  on  his  fneud,  said  to  himself :  '  We  shall  laugh  in 
a  minute.  WonH  it  be  fun  ? '  and  he  let  fall  a  piece  of  five  francs  on  the 
floor. 

Marcel  raised  his  eyes  and  looked  at  Rodolphe,  who  was  as  grrave  as 
an  article  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,^*  Then  he  picked  up  the  piece 
of  money  with  a  well-satisfied  air,  and  made  a  courteous  salute  to  it ;  for, 
vagabond  artist  as  he  was,  he  understood  the  usages  of  society,  and  was 
very  civil  to  strangers.  Knowing,  moreover,  that  Rodolphe  had  gone 
out  to  look  for  money.  Marcel,  seeing  that  his  friend  had  succeeded  in  his 
operations,  contented  himself  with  admiring  the  result,  without  inquiring 
by  what  means  it  had  been  obtained.  Accordingly,  he  went  to  work 
again  without  speaking,  and  finished  drowning  an  ^^ptian  in  the  wayes 
of  the  Red  Sea.  As  he  was  terminating  this  homicide,  Rodolphe  let  &11 
another  piece,  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  the  face  the  painter  was  going  to 
make. 

At  the  sonorous  sound  of  the  metal,  Marcel  bounded  up  as  if  he  had 
received  an  electric  shock,  and  cried  :  *  What !  Number  two !  I ' 

A  third  piece  rolled  on  the  floor;  then  another;  then  one  more; 
finally  a  whole  quadrille  of  five-franc  pieces  were  dancing  in  the  room. 

Marcel  began  to  show  evident  signs  of  mental  alienation ;  and  Ro- 
dolphe laughed  Uke  the  pit  of  a  Parisian  theatre  at  the  first  representa- 
tion of  a  very  tragical  tragedy.  Suddenly,  and  without  any  warning, 
he  plunged  both  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  the  money  rushed  out  in  a 
supernatural  steeple-chase.  It  was  an  inundation  of  Pactolus ;  it  was 
Jupiter  entering  Danae's  chamber. 

Marcel  remained  silent,  motionless,  with  a  fixed  stare ;  his  astonishment 
was  gradually  operating  upon  him  a  transformation  similar  to  that  which 
the  untimely  curiosity  of  Mrs.  Lot  brought  upon  her :  by  the  time  that 
Rodolphe  had  thrown  his  last  hundred  francs  on  the  floor,  the  painter 
was  petrified  all  down  one  side  of  his  body. 

Rodolphe  laughed  and  laughed.  Compared  with  his  stormy  mirth, 
the  thunder  of  an  orchestra  of  sax-horns  would  hare  been  no  more  than 
the  crying  of  a  child  at  the  breast. 

Stunned,  strangled,  stupefied  by  his  emotions.  Marcel  thought  himself 
in  a  dream.  To  drive  away  the  night-mare,  he  bit  his  finger  till  he 
brought  blood,  and  almost  made  hfioself  scream  with  pain.  He  then 
perceived  that,  though  trampling  upon  money,  he  was  perfectly  awake. 
Like  a  personage  in  a  tragedv,  he  ejaculated :  '  Can  I  believe  my  eyes  f ' 
and  then  seizing  Rodolphe's  hand,  he  added : 

*  Explain  me  this  mystery.' 

*Did  I  explain  it,  'twould  be  one  no  more.' 

*  Come  now  I ' 

'  This  gold  is  the  fruit  of  the  sweat  of  my  brow,'  said  Rodolphe,  pick- 
ing up  the  money  and  arranging  it  on  the  table.  He  then  went  a  few 
steps  and  looked  respectfully  at  the  fiv^  hundred  francs  ranged  in  heaps, 
thinking  to  himself:  'Now,  then,  my  dreams  will  be  realized  I' 

*  There  cannot  be  much  less  than  six  thousand  francs  there,'  thought 

*  Answering  to  our  North'Ameriean, 
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Marcel  to  AtTTtself,  as  he  regarded  the  silver  which  trembled  on  the  table. 
*IVe  an  idea!  I  shall  ask  Rodolphe  to  buy  my  Passage  of  the  Red 
Sea: 

All  at  once  Rodolphe  put  himself  into  a  theatrical  attitude,  and,  with 
great  solemnity  of  voice  and  gesture,  addressed  the  artist : 

*  Listen  to  me,  Marcel :  the  fortune  which  has  dazzled  your  eyes  is  not 
the  product  of  vile  manoeuvres ;  I  have  not  sold  my  pen ;  I  am  rich,  but 
honest.  This  gold,  bestowed  by  a  generous  hand,  I  have  sworn  to  use 
in  laboriously  acquinng  a  serious  position — such  as  a  virtuous  man  should 
have.    Labor  is  the  most  sacred  of  duties' 

'And  the  horse,  the  noblest  of  animals,'  interrupted  Marcel.  'Bah! 
where  did  you  get  that  sermon  ?  Been  through  a  course  of  good  sense, 
no  doubt.' 

'Interrupt  me  not,'  replied  Rodolphe,  'and  truce  to  your  railleries. 
They  will  be  blunted  against  the  buckler  of  invulnerable  resolution  in 
which  I  am  from  this  moment  clad.' 

*  That  will  do  for  prologue.    Now  the  conclusion.' 

'  This  is  my  design.  iSo  longer  embarrassed  about  the  material  wants 
of  life,  I  am  going  seriously  to  work.  First  of  all,  I  renounce  my  vaga- 
bond existence ;  1  shall  dress  like  other  people,  set  up  a  black  coat,  and 
go  to  evening-parties.  If  you  are  willing  to  follow  in  my  foot-steps,  we 
will  continue  to  live  together ;  but  you  must  adopt  my  programme.  The 
strictest  economy  will  preside  over  our  life.  By  proper  management  we 
have  before  us  three  months'  work  without  any  preoccupation.  But  we 
must  be  economical.' 

'  My  dear  fellow,'  said  Marcel, '  economy  is  a  science  only  practicable 
for  rich  people ;  you  and  I,  therefore,  are  ignorant  of  its  first  elements. 
However,  by  making  an  outlay  of  six  francs  we  can  have  the  works  of 
Mr.  Say,  a  very  distinguished  economist,  who  will  perhaps  teach  us  how 
to  practise  the  art    Hallo  1  you  have  a  Turkish  pipe  there  I ' 

'  Yes ;  I  bought  it  for  twenty-five  francs.' 

'  How  is  that  I  You  talk  of  economy,  and  give  twenty-five  francs  for 
a  pipe ! ' 

'And  this  is  an  economy.  I  used  to  break  a  two-sous  pipe  every  day, 
and  at  th^  end  of  the  year  that  came  to  a  great  deal  more.' 

'  True ;  I  should  never  have  thought  of  that' 

They  heard  a  neighboring  clock  strike  six. 

'  Let  us  have  dinner  at  once/  said  Rodolphe.  '  I  mean  to  begin  from 
to-night  Talking  of  dinner,  it  occurs  to  me  that  we  lose  much  valuable 
time  every  day  in  cooking  ours ;  now  time  is  money,  so  we  must  econo- 
mize it.     From  this  day  we  will  dine  out.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Marcel,  '  there  is  a  capital  eating-house  twenty  steps  off. 
It's  rather  dear,  but  not  far  to  go,  so  we  shall  gain  in  time  what  we  lose 
in  money.' 

'  We  will  go  there  to-day,'  said  Rodolphe,  *  but  to-morrow  or  next  day 
we  will  adopt  a  still  more  economical  plan.  Instead  of  going  to  the  eating- 
house,  we  will  hire  a  cook.' 

*  No,  no,'  put  in  Marcel, '  we  will  hire  a  servant  to  be  cook  and  every 
thing.  Just  see  the  immense  advantages  which  will  result  from  it  first 
of  all,  our  rooms  will  be  always  in  order ;  he  will  clean  our  boots,  go  of 
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errands,  wash  my  pencils ;  I  will  even  try  and  give  him  a  taste  for  the 
fine-arts,  and  make  him  grind  colors.  In  this  way  we  shall  save  at  least 
six  hours  a  day.' 

Five  minutes  after,  the  two  friends  were  installed  in  one  of  the  little 
rooms  of  the  eating-house,  and  continuing  their  schemes  of  economy. 

'  We  must  get  an  intelligent  lad,'  said  Rodolphe ;  '  if  he  has  a  sprin- 
kling of  spelling,  I  will  teadi  him  to  write  articles,  and  make  an  editor  of 
him.' 

'  That  will  be  a  resource  for  his  old  age,'  said  Maroel,  adding  np  the 
bill.  'Well,  this  is  dear,  rather!  Fifteen  francs!  We  used  both  to 
dine  for  a  franc  and  a  half.' 

*  Yes,'  replied  Rodolphe, '  but  then  we  dined  so  badly  that  we  were 
obliged  to  sup  at  night.    So,  on  the  whole,  it  is  an  economy.' 

'  You  always  have  the  best  of  the  argument,'  muttered  the  oonYinoed 
artist    '  Shall  we  work  to-night  ? ' 

*No,  indeed!  I  shall  go  to  see  my  uncle.  He  is  a  good  fellow,  and 
will  give  me  good  advice  when  I  tell  him  my  new  portion.  And  yoo. 
Marcel?' 

'  I  shall  go  to  old  Medicis  to  ask  him  if  he  has  any  restoratiooa  of 
pictures  to  give  me.    By  the  way,  give  me  five  francs.' 

*  For  what?' 

*  To  cross  the  Pont  des  Arts^ 

Two  sous  to  cross  a  bridge  when  you  go  over  another  for  nothing  I 
That  is  a  useless  expense ;  and,  though  an  inconsiderable  one,  is  a  viola- 
tion of  our  rule.' 

'  I  am  wrong,  to  be  sure,'  said  MarceL  '  I  will  talte  a  cab  and  go  by 
the  Pont  JVeu/.' 

So  the  two  friends  quitted  each  other  in  opposite  directions,  but  some 
how  the  different  roads  brought  them  to  the  same  place,  and  diey  didn't 
go  home  till  morning. 

Two  days  after,  Rodolphe  and  Marcel  were  completely  metamorphosed. 
Dressed  like  two  bride-grooms  of  the  best  society,  they  were  so  elegant, 
and  neat,  and  shining,  that  they  hardly  recognized  each  other  when  they 
met  in  the  street  Still  their  system  of  economy  was  in  full  blast,  though 
it  was  not  without  much  difficulty  that  their  'organization  of  labor'  had 
been  realized.  They  had  taken  a  servant ;  a  big  fellow  thirty-four  years 
old,  of  Swiss  descent,  and  about  as  clever  as  an  average  donkey. 

But  Baptiste  was  not  born  to  be  a  servant ;  he  had  a  soul  above  his 
business ;  and  if  one  of  his  masters  gave  him  a  parcel  to  carry,  he  blushed 
with  indignation,  and  sent  it  by  a  porter.  However,  he  had  some  merits ; 
for  instance,  he  could  hash  hare  well ;  and  his  first  profession  having  been 
that  of  distiller,  he  passed  much  of  his  time — or  his  masters',  rather — in 
trying  to  invent  a  new  kind  of  liniment ;  be  also  succeeded  in  the  pre- 
paration of  lamp-black.  But  where  he  was  unrivalled  was  in  smoking 
Marcel's  cigars  and  lighting  them  with  Rodolphe's  manuscripts. 

One  day  Marcel  wanted  to  put  Baptiste  into  costume,  and  make  him 
sit  for  Pharaoh  in  his  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  To  this  proposition 
Baptiste  replied  by  a  flat  refusal,  and  demanded  his  wages. 

*  Very  well,'  said  Marcel,  *  I  will  settle  with  you  to-night' 

When  Rodolphe  returned,  his  friend  declared  that  they  must  send 
away  Baptiste.    '  He  is  of  no  use  to  us  at  all.' 
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*No,  indeed — only  an  ornament,  and  not  much  of  that* 

*AwfulIy  stupid.' 

*And  equally  lazy.' 

'We  mufit  turn  him  offr 

'Let'sl' 

'Still,  he  haa  some  good  points^    EPe  ha^es  hare  rery  well.' 

'And  the  lamp-black  I    He  is  a  very  Raphael  for  that.' 

'  Yes ;  but  that 's  idl  he  is  good  for.    W«  lose  time  argtdng  with  him.' 

'He  Iceeps  us  from  working.' 

'He  is  the  cause  of  my  PaB$(iige  tiol  beiti^  finished  in  time  for  the 
Edition;    Hid  wouldnH  sit  for  Pharaoh/ 

'Thanks  to  him,  I  couldn't  finish  my  article  in  time.  He  would n^ 
gt^ta' the  library  for  the  notes  I  wantedi* 

'  He  Ib  ruining  us.' 

'l>eddedly  wcf  can  *t  keep  him.' 

'Send  him  away  then !    But  we  must  piq^  hitn.' 

'That  we  will.  Giro  rm  the  money,  and  I  will  settle  accounts  with 
hte' 

'  Money  I    But  it  is  not  I  who  keeps  the  purse,  but  you.' 

'  Not  at  all  I    It  is  you  who  are  charged  with  the  financial  department' 

'  But  I  assure  you,'  said  Marcel, '  I  have  no  money.' 

'  Can  there  be  no  more  ?  It  is  impossible  I  We  can  H  have  spent  five 
hutidml  francs  in  eight  days,  especiaUy  living  with  the  most  rigid  economy, 
as  we  have  done,  and  confining  ourselves  to  absolute  necessfflies :  [absolute 
supeiflnities,  he  should  have  wM^  We  must^  look  over  our  accounts ; 
we  shall  find  where  the  mistake  is.' 

^Yes,  btti  we  won't  find  whei^  the  money  »i  However,  let^i»  see  the 
ooxmnt^book,  at  any  rate.' 

And  this  is  the  Way  they  kept  thmr  accounts;  whiek  had  been  began 
under  the  auspices  of  Saint  Economy: 

^Mareh  nineteenth.    Mecdvedfive  hundred  ftcma.    Paid,  a  Turkish^ 
pipe^  twenty-Jive  francs;  dinner,  fi/Uni  frame  ;  eundrieSjfofty.^ 

'What  are  those  sundries P  asked  Rodolphe  of  Marcel,  who  was 
reading. 

'  You  know  very  weU,'  replied  the  other :  '  that  night  when  we  did  n't 
go  home  till  morning.    We  saved  fuel  and  candles  by  that' 

'Well,  afterward?' 

^^March  twentieth.  Breakfast^a  franc  and  a  half;  tohaceOy  four  eoM  ; 
dtnmff,  two  francs;  a  lorgnon,  two  and  a  half  francs '— — -  that  goes  to 
your  account    What  did  you  want  a  glass  for  ?    You  see  perfectly.' 

'You  know  I  had  to  give  an  account  of  the  Exhibition  in  the  Scarf 
of  Iris.  It  iis  impossible  to  criticise  paintings  without  a  glasis.  The 
expense  is  quite  legitimate.    Well  ? — ^ 

'-4  bamboocane ' 

'Ah,  that  goes  to  your  account^'  6idd  Rodolphe.    '  You  <Ud  n't  want  a 


cane.' 


'  That  is  all  we  spent  the  twentieth,'  was  MarceFs  only  mnwer.    '  The 
twenty-first  we  breakfasted  out,  and  dined  out,  and  supped  out' 
'  We  ought  not  to  have  spent  much  that  di^.' 
'  Not  much,  in  fact  — hardly  thirty  francs.' 
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*  But  what  for  ? ' 

*  I  don't  knnw ;  it's  marked  sundries,^ 
'  Vague  and  treacherous  heading  I ' 

'  ^The  twenty-first  (The  day  that  Baptiste  came.)  Five  /rones  to  him 
on  account  of  his  wages,    Half  a  franc  to  the  organ-man, 

^The  twenty-third.  Nothing  set  down.  Twenty-fourth^  ditto.  Two 
good  days  I ' 

^  ^Twenty 'fifth.  Baptists^  on  account^  three  francs^  It  seems  to  me 
we  give  him  money  very  often,'  said  Marcel,  by  way  of  reflection. 

'  There  will  be  less  owing  to  him,'  said  Rodolphe.    *  Go  on  1 ' 

^Twenty-sixth,  Sundries^  useful  in  an  artistic  point  of  tfiew^  thirty- 
six  francs,* 

'  What  did  we  buy  that  was  useful  ?  I  don't  recollect  What  eon 
it  be?' 

'  You  do  n't  remember !  The  day  we  went  to  the  top  of  Notre  Dame 
for  a  bird^3-eye  view  of  Paris.' 

'  But  it  costs  only  eight  sous  to  go  up  the  tower.' 

*  Yes,  but  then  we  went  to  dine  at  St.  Germain  after  we  came  down.' 
'Clear  as  mud  I' 

*  Twenty-seventh.    Nothing  set  down.' 

*  Good  I    There 's  economy  for  you  I ' 

^Twenty -eighth,    Baptiste^  on  account,  six  francs,* 

'  Now  this  time  I  am  sure  we  owe  Baptiste  nothing  more.  Perhape 
he  is  even  in  our  debt    We  must  see.' 

^Twenty-ninth,  Nothing  set  down,  except  the  b^inning  of  an  article 
on  social  morals.' 

^Thirtieth,  Ah!  we  had  company  at  dinner — heavy  expenses  the 
thirtieth ;  fifty-five  francs.  Thirty-first  —  that 's  to-day — we  have  spent 
nothing  yet  You  see,'  continued  Marcel, '  the  account  has  been  kept 
very  carefully,  and  the  total  does  not  reach  five  hundred  francs.' 

'  Then  there  ought  to  be  money  in  the  drawer.' 

*'  We  can  see,'  said  Marcel,  opening  it 

'Any  thing  there  f ' 


*  Yes,  a  spider.' 


'A  spiDBR  in  the  morninf 
Of  sorrow  is  a  warniDg/ 


hummed  Bodo^he. 

'  Where  the  d — 1  has  all  the  money  gone  ? '  exclaimed  Marcel,  totally 
upset  at  the  sight  of  the  empty  drawer. 

*  Very  simple,'  replied  Rodolphe.    '  Baptiste  has  had  it  alL' 

'Stop  a  minute  I '  cried  Marcel,  rummaging  in  the  drawer,  where  he 
perceived  a  paper.    '  The  bill  for  last  quarter's  rent  1 ' 

*  How  did  it  come  there  ? ' 

'And  paid,  too,'  added  Marcel.    '  You  paid  the  landlord,  then  1 ' 
'  Me  I    Come  now  1 '  said  Bodolphe. 

'  But  what  means ' 

'  But  I  assure  you ' 

'  Oh,  what  can  be  this  mystery  f '  sang  the  two  in  chorus  to  the  final  air 
of  the  White  Lady, 
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Baptiste,  who  loved  masic,  came  nmniog  in  at  once.  Marcel  showed 
him  me  paper. 

'Ah,  yes,'  siud  Baptiste,  carelessly, '  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  The  landlord 
came  this  morning  while  you  were  out  I  paid  him,  to  save  him  the 
trouble  of  coming  back.' 

*  Where  did  you  find  the  money  f ' 

'  I  took  it  out  of  the  open  drawer.  I  thought.  Sir,  you  had  left  it  open 
on  purpose,  and  forgot  to  tell  me  to  pay  him,  so  I  dia  just  as  if  you  had 
told  me.' 

'  Baptiste  I '  said  Marcel,  in  a  white  heat, '  you  have  gone  beyond  your 
orders.  From  this  day  you  cease  to  form  part  of  our  household.  Take 
off  your  livery  I ' 

Baptiste  took  off  the  glazed  leather-cap  which  composed  his  livery, 
and  handed  it  to  Marcel. 

'  Very  well,'  said  the  latter ;  '  now  you  may  go.' 

*And  my  wages  f ' 

'  Wages  f  you  scamp  I  You  have  had  fourteen  francs  in  a  little  more 
than  a  week.  What  do  you  do  with  so  much  money  ?  Do  you  keep  a 
dancer  f '  ^ 

*  A  rope-dancer  1 '  suggested  Rodolphe. 

'Then  I  am  to  be  left/  said  the  unhappy  domestic, '  without  a  cover- 
ing for  my  head ! ' 

^Take  your  livery,'  said  Marcel,  moved  in  spite  of  himself:  and  he 
restored  the  cap  to  Baptiste. 


SSA-WSKD8. 


aT      DOVALV      lfAOI.SO». 


'SwxET  day,  so  calm,  bo  cool,  fo  bright 

Bridal  of  earth  and  sky, 
The  dews  must  weep  thy  fall  to-night^ 
For  thou  must  die. 

'  Sweet  rose,  whose  hue,  augry  and  brave. 

Bids  the  gazer  wipe  his  eye. 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  the  grave, 

And  thou  must  die  1 ' 

ScoH  was  an  olden  poet's  hymn 

In  our  rude  Engbsh  tongue, 
Which  oft  to  me,  at  twilight  dim. 

My  darling  sung, 

When  stars  were  coming  out  above. 

And  earth  was  all  repose. 
And  warm  airs  cradled  in  their  love 

The  sleeping  rose : 
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Often  she  breathed  that  hcdy  ftraiii, 

And  in  mine  ear  it  rang; 
As  if  the  fitll  melodious  train 
Of  angels  sang. 

But  at  the  sbort-liyed  summer's  doee 

We  ceased  to  hear  the  lay, 
For  she  had  &ded  like  the  rose, 

And  like  the  day. 

I  AM  loitering  on  the  beach  here,  till  the  boat  ahall  bring  nry  biide 
Till  it  round  the  sandy  reach  there,  and  leave  her  at  my  aicle; 
And  sun-set  reddening  o*er  me  looks  down  on  yonder  islea: 
Such-like  must  he  the  glory  of  an  angel  when  ne  smilesL 

Bat  sounds  like  echoes  of  dirges,  the  air  so  stiU  and  warm, 

And  the  strong  swell  of  the  surges,  still  speak  of  the  mtfrmiiigflCNrm ; 

The  beaten  sand  is  spotted  with  dark  rain-loosened  loam. 

And  the  sea-weeds  are  all  clotted  with  gouts  of  lustrous  loam : 

And  where  the  waters  sunder,  on  the  salt  and  sterile  neek 

Of  the  yellow  sand-bar  yonder,  lie  drifts  from  a  recent  wreek ; 

And  there,  till  now  unnoted  ^I  know  not  what*t  mayb^-^ 

Hitherward  swiftlr  floated  by  the  shoreward-sweeping  aea, 

On  the  strong  swell  falling,  lifting ;  nearer,  at  every  boand 

Of  the  massive  waters,  drifting — 'tis  the  corpse  of  a  wanandHMrned ! 

Was  <Ae  going  to  her  bridal,  to  her  well-beloved's  side  f 
Was  she  any  body's  idol  t  did  she  bless  him  as  she  died  I 
Does  he  listen  now  and  tarry  for  her  foot-steps'  welcome  fitDt 
Did  he  love  her  as  I  love  Makt  —  as  his  life,  nis  soul,  kJa  allt 

Ah,  for  his  bitter  mourning  when  he  diall  leam  this  tmthl 
For  the  gone  and  unretuming  first  hope  and  love  of  youth  1 
Why  do  I  shrink  from  givins  the  tears  I  cannot  dMcl^ 
To  see  here  both  a  living  and  a  dead  heart  suffer  wreck? 

See,  hither  now  how  surely  and  rapidly  she  swims; 

See  how  the  robe  clings  purely  round  the  icy  feet  and  Emba; 

See — thoud^h  she  must  have  striven — how  Jasped  liaiid%  loqg  aad  fair, 

Are  pointed  up  to  heaven,  as  she  had  died  in  prayer  1 


Look  how  her  wealth  of  trcBses  is  played  with  by  the  sens — 
God!  even  a  man  s  carcases  are  not  teinble  as  these ! 
The  dark  braids  are  all  unplaited ;  they  have  lost  tbar  sflken  ahinc^ 
And  the  thick  dr^ndied  k>cks  are  matted  with  weeds  and  bitter  brine! 

l>n  that  eves'^novins  pillow,  I  can  sec  them  full  and  rise ; 
But  the  rctlUng  of  the  billow  hidca  the  dead  Cmc  firom  my  cjca: 
But  the  bowMoa.  kringlT  hnman«  aweUs  oni  tha  wave  above^ 
As  if  the  heart  of  the  tToman  atill  throbbed  tbera,  fiiU  cC  love ! 


Another  sursiinr  mcition,  and  yvn  come  within  mj 
Poor  waiC  %  the  ae^raftil  ocean  caiC  c«t  an  the  sterile  b 
I  am  in  the  nmre:  leMieTvnl  I  draw  yon  %» the  tbore ! 
I  look  in  Tonr  ^end  &cc— ^Jmv!  wna  it*lMe  I  wmited  forf 
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MEN,     MANNERS,    AND     MOUNTAINS. 


BT    »     1C.    KIOHABSaOV. 


P  I  C  T  U  R  1  8       OF      :B.A  D  B  If  -B  ▲:!>  BH. 

PASSIM        PARTO-U^. 

'After  all,'  said  Ernest,  as  we  stood  in  the  portico  of  the  Maison  de 
Conversation, '  Baden  is  the  true  Paradise  of  Fods.  What  a  pity  that 
old  Erasmus  did  not  live  here !  nnder  such  auspices  as  these,  his  '  Praise 
of  FoUy '  would  have  been  immortal.  Think  how  he  would  have  thriven 
on  the  bagatelle  that  abounds  in  these  ancient  purlieus  of  unreason ! 
Depend  upon  it,  you  will  never  discover  another  green  spot  on  the  globe 
where  the  human  caravanserai  is  '  shown  up '  half  so  delightfully.  But 
hallo  1  apropos  of  oddities,  here  he  comes,  the  facile  princepe,  the  mag- 
nate of  monkeys,  the  great  uncaged ;  behold  him  slouching  up  this  ave- 
nue! When  I  look  upon  that  man^  I  can  readily  conceive  how  Pytha- 
goras was  inspired  with  his  creed;  that  individual  is  a  walking  text  of 
transmigration.  His  soul  has  certainly  travelled  the  rounds  of  creation, 
though  I  would  stake  my  life  that  ihis  is  the  first  time  it  has  tenanted  a 
human  receptacle ;  he  is  not  accustomed  to  being  a  human  being^  that 's 
evident  I  don't  believe  he  can  quite  divest  himself  of  an  uneasy  sus- 
picion that  he  is  an  estray  from  the  Jardin  des  Plantea  or  Regent's 
Park,  where  he  might,  without  inordinate  ambiticm,  aspire  to  emperorship 
over  the  giraffe,  ring-tailed  and  striped  creation.  Certain  I  am  that  the 
most  refractory  outang  would  embrace  him  in  the  free- masonry  of  fra- 
ternization, and  stupid  would  be  the  brute  who  failed  to  recognise  in  him 
the  blended  attributes  of  travelled  monkey  and  dandng^bear.  Saw  you 
ever  his  like  ? ' 

In  iact,  my  attainments  both  in  SEo5logy  and  in  human  nature  were 
exercised  by  a  bizarre  test  as  I  attempted  to  define  within  any  known 
classification  the  object  of  my  companion's  mirth ;  but  I  found  him  alto- 
gether anomalous. 

The  semblance  of  a  man  he  cerUunly  wore.  His  person  was  sumptu- 
ously robed  in  a  dark-green  body*ooat,  curiously  and  profusely  frogged, 
and  trimmed  with  a  volume  of  glistening  sable,  in  the  nice  selection  of 
which,  apparently,  at  least  a  dozen  skins  must  have  been  ransacked.  A 
light  velvet  cloak  drooped  from  one  shoulder  like  a  mourning-flag  at 
half-mast  A  lofty,  peaked  chapeau,  decked  with  a  plume,  and  resembling 
the  style  in  which  Persian  Mufti  appear  on  high  holidays,  towered  slant- 
ingly above  his  head.  A  pair  of  lucent  boot^  which  reflected  the  very 
landscape  around,  rose  tasselled  to  his  knees,  and  became  recipients  of 
his  brilliant  pantaloons,  from  the  consummate  adjustment  of  wnose  su- 
pernal flowing  folds  it  might  readily  be  argued  that  a  no  less  exquisite 
discrimination  had  been  exercised  in  the  bestowal  of  theif  invisible  details. 
From  one  band,  flashing  with  jewels,  was  suspended  by  a  silken  loop  an 
ivory  walking-stick,  over-wrought  with  the  microscopic  chasing  which 
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Chinese  art  so  eminently  well  achieves,  and  surmounted  with  an  immense 
Mont  Blanc  crystal,  of  singular  form  and  lustre.  A  pair  of  the  most  pierc- 
ing eyes  I  ever  met,  and  a  tremendous  Huger  nose,  upon  whoee  summit 
a  pair  of  lorgniettes  of  almost  fabulous  size  had  perched — resembling 
a  magnified  insect  newly  alit  and  settling  to  take  flight  again — were 
alone  visible  of  all  the  phenomena  of  his  countenance.  But  an  owl  from 
the  recess  of  its  ivy  home  could  not  have  peered  more  watchfully  abroad 
than  did  the  embellished  orbs  of  this  personage  from  their  loop-holes 
amid  the  Hospodar  rankness  of  his  hirsute  face. 

*And  pray,  who  the  devil  is  your  incarnate  prodigy  of  a  friend?  *  wlus- 
pered  I,  as  the  ambulating  apparition  drew  near. 

*  Softly :  *  Not  to  know  him  argues  yourself  unknown.'  Let  me  pre- 
sent you  immediately  to  Herr  GraSf,  the  Erlauoht  Passim  Partout,  the 
Polish  traveller  who  has  seen  every  thing,  and  has  fought  under  the  ban- 
ners of  a  dozen  different  nations  in  as  many  zones. 

A     PIlfCH     OF      SNV7F. 

The  process  of  introduction  followed,  and  the  bestowal  of  a  hrngnid 
nod  ensued.  These  preliminaries  bein?  properly  completed,  a  sDoff-boz 
of  malachite  was  extended  on  the  part  of  the  prodigy.  An  almost  instan- 
taneous fit  of  sneezing,  coupled  with  an  obeisance  of  adoring,  though 
involuntary,  profoundness,  expressed  my  inefifable  sense  of  the  pungency 
appertinent  to  the  malachite's  contents. 

This  proceeding  opened  conversation.  The  Erlauoht  Passim  Pabtout 
found  my  demonstration  much  to  his  taste,  because  very  flattering ;  though 
whether  to  himself  or  to  his  snufl'-box,  he  did  not  stop  to  inquire,  being 
one  of  the  numerous  class  who  esteem  commendation  bestowed  upon  any 
portion  of  their  property  as  a  compliment  naturally  transferable  to  them- 
selves. Gravely  he  returned  my  snuff-inspired  bow,  and  agun  the 
treacherous  weed's  repository  was  proffered. 

Again  we  all  three  extracted  therefrom,  particularly  the  Gounti  who 
closed  his  eyes  and  throwback  his  head  to  repeat  his  inhalation — a 
repetition  this  time  intensified  by  an  absolute  unction ;  a  confessed  gusto ; 
a  brain-beguiling  abandon  of  enjoyment;  an  excessive  and  absorbing 
spell  of  sensuous  sighs,  which  seemed  to  float  his  charmed  soul  far,  far 
away  on  the  tide  of  streaming  lungs  into  Araby  the  Blest,  the  land  of 
spices  and  odors.  Slowly  broke  the  protracted  dream  at  length,  and  suf- 
fered reviving  consciousness  to  shift  the  current  of  his  breath  from  its 
olfactory  channel  to  his  lips,  where  now  it  found  vent  in  a  peculiarly  soft 
voice. 

T  B  A  V  B  L  8. 

'Ah!  Monsieur,  you  appreciate,  I  perceive,  the  fine  bouquet  of  my 
snuff;  permit  me  to  inform  you  that  well  you  may.  It  is  no  ordinary 
breath  you  draw  when  freighted  with  these  aromatic  grains.  Will  yon 
do  me  the  honor  to  examine  my  establishment ;  [presenting  the  box ;]  the 
rich  setting,  you  will  remark,  betokens  that  it  is  the  repositoir  of  a 
superior  article ;  and  a  very  superior  article  certainly  is  enclosed.  Do 
me  the  honor  to  decipher  the  legend  on  the  hd ;  it  reads, 

*  Z^t  intini (  %t  34f roff :  *  '  Z%t  ^^ospotiir  of  fESiIIic^  la  t^f  Srlittsj^t  9tff <m  9«tto«t* 
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'  ;  ^ 1 — 

You  look  puzzled.  It  was  a  present  from  the  Hoepodar  when  I  had  the 
good-fortune  to  render  him  the  servioe'^bf  detailing  the  topography  of 
the  Moldavian  frontier,  where  the  insurrection  had  broken  out ;  and  by 
timely  intervention  prevented  six  provinces  from  being  overrun  by  the 
lawless  <anaille.  This  snuff  is  produced  under  glass  globes  six  feet  ini 
height  and  sixteen  in  diameter,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  finest  in  the- 
world.  One  of  its  most  remarkable  properties  is  diat  of  operating  power- 
fully upon  4iie  human  voice ;  by  means  of  a  few  months'  assiduous  use- 
of  it,  the  most  stentorian  voice  is  rendered  wprano.  As  for  myself,  I  da 
not  venture  to  use  it  in  undiluted  purity ;  this,  of  which  you  have  just 
partaken,  is  at  least  one  third  adulterated  with  rappee.  But,  as  I  was 
laying,  after  being  grown  in  a  very  Umited  quantity,  and  with  the  nicest 
attention  —  i&r  it  is  full  as  delicate  as  a  sensitive-plant  —  the  miniature 
•crop  of  the  reclaimed  weed  is  gathered ;  and,  aft«r  an  almost  infinite  sue- 
<3e8sioB  of  processes — among  which,  number  eleven  pulverizations — the 
perfected  article  is  deposited  and  preserved  for  seasoning  in  nine  opaque 
urns,  vsually  of  sarcophagus,  which  are  in  the  palace  cellar.  No  doubt 
you  would  wish  to  hear  more  fully  how  the  true  flattering  flavor  is  at- 
tained S ' 

I  was  makifig  a  kind  of  affirmative  noise  when  Ernest,  to  whom  these 
^nufl'-histories  were  nothing  new,  and  who  dreaded  the  repetition  of  nar- 
ratives in  which,  whether  true  or  false,  frequent  repetition  had  rendered 
the  raconteur  perfect,  suffered  his  impatience  to  break  through  the  dumb 
display  it  had  thus  far  oiaintained : 

*  Pardon,  but  I  had  quite  forgotten  to  ask  your  opinioa  of  Baden- 
Baden." 

*  I  asked  you  that  question  long  ago,  mon  cher.  Badea  is  a  sponge 
which  is  charged  with  the  essences  of  every  thing  9greeable  in  all  Europe. 
I  pass  by  my  stjowr  in  the  valley  of  Jehosbaphat,  but  in  order  to  explain 
the  variance  in  the  systems  which  came  under  my  observation  at  the 
Persian  Spas  and  at  the  tepid  baths  of  Tartary — speaking  of  the  east 
do  you  use  haschish  ? ' 

'  Oh^ '  exclaimed  Ersest,  hurrieidly, '  you  never  allude  to  your  health 
now;  pray  tell  me  if  you  find  it  much  improved.' 

'  Your  solicitude  is  considerate  and  kiad ;  but  my  malady  is,  I  fear, 
-scarcely  attainable  by  these  waters.  I  contracted  my  last  asthma  by 
being  precipitated  in  an  avalanche  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  —  bah  1  I 
mean  the  Jungfrau.     Strange!  that  lapsm* 

'Which ?  the  avalanche ! ' 

*  No,  the  Inpsui  lingua.  It  is  because  I  have  seen  so  much  more  than 
I  can  remember ' 

'Or  fiemember  so  mmch  more  than  you  have  seen,'  added  Ernest,  in  an 
•under-tone. 

'As  I  was  saying,  it  was  in  the  month  of  June  that,  just  as  I  had 
arranged  my  meteorological  instruments  upon  the  'Virgin  Mountain,^  a 
beastly  avalanche  started  from  its  bed,  and  enveloping  my  person  in  its 
inould,  hurled  me  several  thousand  feet  into  the  valley.  Whether  owing 
to  the  extreme  celerity  of  descent,  or  to  the  pressure  of  snow  upon  my 
chest,  I  am  uncertain ;  but  I  am  unable  to  draw  a  clear  breath  ever  since. 
Allow  me  to  relate ' 
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'But,'  insisted  Ernest,  with  great  rapidity  of  utterance,  'it  is  said  that 
the  baths  are  frequently  used  with  great  advantage  in  such  disorders.' 

*  I  grant  you,  when  taken  in  the  norths  hot  baths  are  as  beneficial  as 
delightful.  Only  two  years  ago,  I  submitted  to  a  course  of  parboiling  in 
Norway,  and  derived  immense  benefit  The  rationale  of  my  winter- 
course  in  Norway ' 

*What !  seriously,  in  winter?*  interrupted  again  my  friend. 

*  Strictly,  Sir,  in  winter.  I  never  regulate  my  movements  by  those  of 
other  people.    My  mission  to  Petersburg  was  in  Janoary.' 

'  Your  entire  life,  I  imagine,  must  have  been  devoted  to  purposes  of 
travelling,'  I  interposed,  equally  entertained  by  the  Count's  glimpses  of 
narration  and  by  Uie  nervous  suspension  of  Ernest 

*  Life  —  motion  —  commotion  —  Sir,  you  conjecture  rightly.  I  require 
constant  change  of  air :  if  I  remain  so  long  as  a  week  at  one  place,  l  am 
obliged  to  seek  artificial  substitutes  for  a  diversity  of  scene.  Sir,  you  are 
an  American.  A  great  nation  are  the  Americans;  they  like  novelty. 
My  favorite  scheme  at  present  is  a  horse-back  expedition  through  your 
extensive  country:' 

'  I  think  you  might  be  induced  to  abandon  horse-back  in  favor  of  a  more 
expeditious  mode  of  travel  before  the  completion  of  your  tour.' 

'All  a  mistake,  Sir.  Horse-back  is  the  only  mode  for  a  gentleman  to 
travel.  As  for  time,  d  —  n  time!  what  was  travel  invented  for  but  to 
kill  time  ?  Beside,  my  aversion  is  a  trodden  track.  My  chief  occupa- 
tion of  afternoons  is  to  seek  out  some  unknown  avenue,  where  mortal 
foot  has  rarely  or  never  been  before.' 

'  There  go  some  gentlemen  who  perhaps  can  pioneer  you  to  such  a 
terra  incognita^  said  Ernest,  pointing  to  three  sportsmen  who  were  driv- 
ing by  in  a  dog-cart ;  '  at  least,  I  mean,  if  they  succeed  in  finding  game, 
it  will  be  in  parts  unknown  to  me.  My  fowling-piece  has  been  rusting 
ingloriously  ever  since  my  arrival. 

'  That,'  replied  the  Count,  who  was  always  for  viewing  things  in  the 
grois, '  is  the  result  of  your  own  inaction.  Practice  and  perseverance, 
gentlemen,  make  the  best  brace  of  pointers.  A  keen  huntsman  with 
these  may  scare  up  white  bears  in  Arabia,  or  antelopes  in  Liberia.  I 
well  remember,'  continued  he,  throwing  into  his  countenance  an  unusual 
supply  of  that  dreamy  abstractedness  which  was  the  sure  precursor  to 
usher  into  the  world  an  anecdote  of  unusual  imagination, '  I  well  remem- 
ber, when  in  Central  Africa,  after  shooting  lions  for  three  months,  I  began 
to  long  for  the  sight  of  a  pheasant  Says  the  Sheik, '  Impossible ; '  says 
I,  *If  your  Highness  will  wager  two  Abyssinian  eunuchs' ' 

Again  Ernest  dashed  impetuously  into  the  web  of  the  Count's  tnA 
historiette:  ''Apropos  —  who  do  you  think  has  arrived  to-day?' 

*  Who  ?  Lablache,  or  the  Grand-Duke,  or ? '  guessed  the  Count 

'Neither;  you  are  wrong  and  stupid.     But  I'm  afraid  you'll  think  it 

too  good  to  be  true.  It  is  no  less  than  Goutfin,  the  Howard  of  cuinnes^ 
the  sun  of  the  table,  the  immortal  cook  1  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell 
you ;  he  came  three  hours  ago  with  a  suite  of  turn-spits,  and  enters  upon 
his  artistic  duties  at  Mellerio's  this  very  day.  All  Baden,  as  you  may 
suppose,  is  in  a  stew,^ 
'  Enough,'  sung  the  Count ;  '  this  is  an  advent     I  shall  go  this  instant. 
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GenUeoieD,  I  have  received  a  box  of  partridges  from  the  Chateau  of  Mark 
Brunnen.  Until  to-day  I  have  been  unwilling  to  intnut  them  to  the 
har»h  cookery  of  the  restaurant;  but  now,  but  now  indeed  I  can  safely 
invite  you  both  to  partake  of  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods.  Will  you  join  me 
at  six  ?  Yes !  Then  I  must  be  off  at  onoe  to  engage  the  celesUal  offices 
of  Gk>utfin.    Au  revoir^ 

'You  see,'  said  Ernest, as  the  traveller  skipped  away,  'that  the  'picked 
man  of  countries '  is  not  necessarily  perfect.  Partout  is  a  remarkable 
instanoe  of  a  political  Ishmaelite.  Partly  for  pleasure,  and  partly  on  diplo- 
matic errands,  he  has  roamed  from  '  Indus  to  the  Pole,'  until  at  last  bis 
principles  have  become  as  heterogeneous  as  his  habits,  and  the  simplest 
ideas  of  truth  are,  in  his  mind,  as  varying  as  the  points  of  a  compass.  I 
am  not  sure  but  that  he  believes  his  own  stories,  for  there  is  something 
natural  in  his  very  exaggeration.' 

▲  27      ACOLYTE 

Punctual  and  not  slow  were  we  at  six  o'clock  to  meet  the  Erlauoht 
Passim  Partout  in  the  assembly-rooms  of  Mellerio  and  Buffa.  The 
petit  diner  was  really  of  the  most  recherch6  order.  Our  Amphytrion  was 
not  unworthy  of  the  profession  of  LucuUus ;  and  M.  Goutfin  abundantly 
proved  that  the  mantle  of  Beauvilliers  (whose  ascension  from  the  cui- 
sine to  heaven  took  place  in  1820)  had  fallen  upon  shoulders  not  incom- 
petent to  wear  the  gnstric  glories  of  his  predecessor. 

The  company  at  our  table  numbered  one  more  than  that  of  the  Graces, 
the  minimum  of  Grecian  conviviality.  It  was  a  partie  carre ;  and  the 
fourth  guest  was  brought  by  Partout — for  no  earthly  purpose  that  I 
could  divine,  unless  to  earn  his  right  to  the  seat  he  occupied  by  playing 
henchman  to  the  Count  in  the  latter's  more  audacious  careerings  upon 
the  marvellous.  A  man  who  can  lie  like  an  epitaph  is  seldom  improved 
at  dinner,  even  thuugli  he  may  drink  as  deep  as  the  well  of  Truth  itself. 
Certes,  if  Veritas  be  dissolved  in  vt'no,  our  Erlaught  entertainer  contrived 
to  swallow  the  mingled  composition  with  an  excellent  grace,  and  to  con- 
ceal all  signs  of  the  secret  working  of  either  ingredient  It  was  to  season 
and  sustain  these  ebullitions  that  the  services  of  our  new  acquaintance 
were  called  into  requisition. 

From  the  perfect  faniiliarity  with  which  he  fell  into  his  rdle^  I  rightly 
conjectured  that  to  play  bottle-holder  in  these  encounters  of  imagination 
was,  for  him,  no  novel  employment.  The  acfUyte^s  fat  tkce  would  have 
presented  a  Chinese  puzzle  for  a  physiognomist,  it  being  without  lines, 
character,  or  expression  ;  in  all  respects  as  blank  as  a  barn-door  uf  any 
indications  whatsoever,  except  a  crop  of  pallid  pit-marks,  which  at  once 
made  it  palpable  that  he  was  one  of  those  unfortunates  for  whom  '  Jenner 
had  lived  in  vain.' 

There  he  sat,  with  his  square  face,  and  twinkling  eyes,  and  napkihed 
chin.  There  he  sat,  with  the  immobile  pertinacity  of  the  sedentary 
Theseus,  of  whom  it  is  written,  Sedet,  semper  que  yedtbiU  There  ho  sat, 
examining  every  thing  with  attention,  but  never  uttering  a  word;  while 
his  features  remained  as  unalterable  as  those  of  a  blind  man.  Onlv, 
when  com|)elled  by  the  repletion  of  his  plate  to  refuse  a  proffered  dish, 
he  would  heave  what  the  French  call  a  sigh  h  la  Walter  Scott :  that  is 
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to  Bay,  very  like  a  groan.  Or  when  he  heard  a  sally,  or  a  facetious  irait^ 
his  visage  would  spread  apace ;  his  eyes  would  close ;  and  opening  a 
mouth  about  the  size  of  the  pavilion  of  a  French  horn,  he  would  cause 
to  issue  therefrom  a  prolonged  sound  which  the  horses  outside  would 
catch  up  and  reecho.  But  when  Partout  advised  himself  to  enter  upon 
a  narration  of  unusually  immense  magnitude  —  an  enterprise  whiich  was 
invariably  announced  by  some  species  of  moral  legerdemain  that  the 
bottle-holder  never  failed  to  apprehend  —  the  latter  would  show  himself 
capable  of  a  yet  more  emphatic  demonstration.  He  ceased  masticating 
altogether,  and  poised  the  handles  of  knife  and  fork  upon  the  table  in 
his  clenched  fists.  Then,  raising  full  opposite  the  speaker  the  square  face, 
which  all  at  once  from  some  secret  source  began  to  beam  with  suggestive- 
ness,  he  fell  into  the  attitude  of  the  idiotic  figure  on  the  extreme  right 
of  Thorn's  celebrated  group  of  Tarn  o'  Shanter.  Did  the  story  flag,  he 
was  there  to  relieve  it  with  a  cheerful  chirp.  Did  it  too  wantonly  trans- 
cend belief,  there  he  was,  all  primed  with  some  presumptive  evidence, 
which  he  failed  not  to  urge  with  all  the  corroborating  force  of  a  Druidical 
voice  that  seemed  to  say, '  Doubt  me  if  you  dare.'  After  which  he  would 
come  to  order  again,  and  relapse  into  his  habitual  taciturnity. 

THE      RESTAURANT. 

Thb  salon  of  a  restaurateur  is  the  Eden  of  gourmands.  It  likewise 
contains  much  that  is  worthy  of  observation.  The  only  two  things  cer- 
tain in  life,  appetite  and  ennui^  make  it  an  unfailing  lounging-place  for 
men  of  leisure ;  and,  examined  a  little  in  detail,  it  offers  to  the  eye  of  the 
philosopher  a  tableau^  made  worthy  of  interest  by  the  variety  of  situa- 
tions which  it  assembles. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  be  betrayed  into  making  a  catalogue 
raisonSe  of  the  frequenters  who  may  have  come  under  my  notice ;  although 
Ceres  and  Bacchus  have  numbered  among  their  votaries  many  handsome 
women  who  embellished  the  repasts  of  which  they  partook ;  and  some 
of  the  other  sex  who  caused  their  listeners  to  forget  the  mortal  weakness 
that  drew  them  hither  in  a  flow  of  conversation  which  eloquently  evi- 
denced that  Ariel's  light  presence  is  not  necessarily  dispelled  by  the  rattle 
of  unmusical  steel. 

But  just  as  one  of  Lanner's  liveliest  airs  had  struck  up  from  the  adja- 
cent pavilion,  came  the  hour  when  the  brotherhood  of  gamblers  enjoy  a 
brief  respite  from  pale  confinement.  As  they  flocked  in  the  muniment- 
room  to  recruit  their  exhausted  forces  for  another  campaign,  it  was  pain- 
ful to  perceive  how  completely  the  unrewarded  partisans  of  fortune 
seemed  to  have  parted  with  nature's  best  gifts — their  spirits  as  well  as 
their  purses.  You  might  make  shrewd  conjectures  as  to  the  various  suc- 
cesses of  the  new-comers  by  noting  the  character  of  the  dishes  they  advo- 
catedf.  Pigeons,  sweet-breads,  forced-meats,  and  devilled  kidneys,  were 
in  immense  favor  with  the  most  melancholy-stricken  ;  nor  was  there  any 
lack  of  deep  potations  of  the  fiercest  fluids  that  flow  from  the  pleasant 
land  of  *  Cognac,  Chariemagne,  and  Champagne,'  whose  light-hearted 
distillers  assuredly  never  dreamed  that  the  blood  of  their  darling  trrape 
was  being  shed  to  make  '  sops  for  Cerberus.'  On  the  other  hand,  diftdes 
aux  truffes,  and  garnishing  accessories,  seasoned  with  a  nectarean  infu- 
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sion  of  such  Burgundy  as  one  drinks  between  Dijon  and  Ch&Ions,  cojn- 
posed  the  more  refreshing  portion  of  an  epicurean  minority. 

^Oasaoon!^  shouted  a  huge  man  with  Hibernian  features,  who  had 
been  silently  and  grimly  contemplating  the  bill  of  fare,  to  a  waiter  who 
wore  suspended  from  his  neck  a  placard,  on  which  the  announcement 
^English  Spoken '  was  inscribed  in  staring  capitals. 

'  Yaw  1  Milord ! ' 

'  Bring  me  a  Tartarean  tart,  hot  as  h  -II,  quick  as  lightning !  * 

•Yaw!  milord!' 

*A  glass  of  absinthe,  and  a  bottle  of  Pisporter  in  ice.' 

'  Yaw-Milord ! ' 

*  Yaw  the  divil !  and  ye  call  this  *  English  spoken,'  do  ye  ?  Niver  ye 
yaw  a  gintleman  agin,  ye  spalpeen,  or  I  '11  chaw  ye.' 

*  Yaw^  milord  1 '  exclaimed  the  polyglot  menial,  darting  down  into  the 
lower  realms,  out  of  reach  of  the  excitable  Irishman.  Whether  he  suc- 
ceeded in  concocting  the  species  of  tart  in  request,  I  know  not;  but  judg- 
ing from  the  gratification  inspired  by  his  return,  it  was  fair  to  presume 
that  an  excellent  substitute,  at  least,  was  procured. 

'  TTiw  hefehlen  mein  Herren  ? '  stutters  forth  the  little  female  garpon. 

*  Remove  my  egg  instantly,  and  bring  another! — faugh!  it  is  off<in- 
sive  ! '  shouts  a  German  with  a  broad  chest  and  forehead. 

*  But,  Sir,'  she  remonstrates,  ai^er  a  nasal  experiment  upon  the  repu- 
diated esculent,  *  the  egg  is  sound  and  fresh  ;  try  it,  Sir.' 

'  Try !  do  you  wish  to  try  my  temper  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  the  egg 
is  in  bad  odor  with  me  ?  An  egg^  to  be  palatable,  should  be  like  Cesar's 
wife!'  thundered  the  exasperated  German,  rising;  Mike  the  wife  of 
Caesar,  I  tell  you — not  to  he  tried:  not  to  be  proven  pure;  but  above 
suspicion ;  above  reproach ! ' 

At  this  sortie^  which  she  takes  almost  for  an  insult,  the  little  female 
gar^n  replies  with  a  ja  wohl,  pronounced  d  la  Saxonne^  containing  at 
Jeast  a  dozen  o-o-o-o,  which  may  be  translated,  *A  pretty  piece  of  imper- 
tinence, truly,  in  an  establishment  like  ours ! ' 

At  length  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  scene  began  to  be  felt  by  the 
most  ravenous  and  wrathful  of  the  guests.  Countenances  lost  much  of 
their  contraction  as  persons  expanded.  Six  speculators  near  me,  upon 
whom  Fortune  had  turned  the  cold  shoulder,  now  thoroughly  warmed 
themselves  by  dint  of  environing  and  draining  a  foaming  punchbowl  of 
true  Bavarian  dimensions,  and  were  soon  in  fair  train  to  make  light  of 
the  heaviest  blows  that  Chance  could  inflict  A  single  salad,  just  touched 
with  the  magic  of  Goutfin,  restored  to  the  bosom  of  society  a  Frenchman 
who  had  quite  lost  heart  from  long  lunching  on  ilMuck.  Three  bottles 
of  white-wine,  limpid  as  water  springing  from  a  rock,  and  sparkling 
enough  to  create  thirst  in  a  mad-dog,  effected  miracles  in  a  third  group. 
Nor  should  I  omit  an  honorable  mention  of  a  capon  fricas^e,  so  richly 
doweried  with  truffles  that  it  might  have  sufficed  to  rejuvenate  the  old 
Tithonus:  its  efficacy  elicited  a  perfect  cascade  of  compliments  from  an 
old  Spanish  Don,  who  hitherto  had  looked  as  if  laboring  under  the  com- 
bined effect  of  blue-pills  and  blue-devils.  Many  were  arrived  at  that 
blessed  state  of  self-felicitation  when  the  great  vacuum  of  the  head  would 
be  inflated  with  the  glorifying  gas  which  ariseth  from  the  fumes  of  wine. 
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In  fine,  it  appeared  that  Monsieur  Goutfin  had  flitted  through  the 
Assembly-rooms  like  a  scavenger,  appointed  to  sweep  away  the  shades 
of  sadness* 

The  quart  cTheure  de  Rabelais  was  arrived.  All  this  time  our  asth- 
matic but  long-winded  voyagtur  had  not  for  a  moment  flagged  in  his 
narrations,  to  the  immeasurable  amusement  of  his  nearest  neighbor,  a 
pig-headed  German,  who,  as  he  now  sat,  gorged  no  less  with  his  Saxon 
repast  than  with  the  discursive  intelligence  which  he  drank  in  from  the 
lips  of  Partout,  reminded  me  of  the  '  fat,  foolish  scii^on '  in  Tristram 
Shandy.  Evidently  he  had  not  read  Munchausen ;  else  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  why  his  pig- lead  eyes  should  thus  protrude  until  they  threatened 
to  drop  out  of  their  spheres  into  his  gaping  mouth,  which  remained  so 
invitingly  ajar  while  a  tall  bell-glass  of  Bohemian  stood  unemptied 
before  him.  A  pale  youth,  whose  flowing  skeins  of  black  silken  hair  and 
Salvator  hat  announced  his  profession,  even  if  the  never-abdicated  port- 
folio at  his  side  were  not  a  suffident  confession  of  the  artist^  leaned  over 
for  a  single  moment  unperceived,  and  dashed  off  a  crayon-sketch  of  the 
arch-glutton,  which  he  now  held  up  to  the  public  gaze. 

A  suppressed  tittering,  soon  ripening  into  a  gale  of  laughter,  ^isned ;  in 
which  all  joined,  with  the  exception  of  the  caricatured  individual^  who 
stared  at  the  sketch  without  a  sign  of  recognition,  and  of  the  Count^  who 
was  at  this  moment  drawing  the  long-bow  in  a  wolf-hunt  on  the  Pyre- 
nees—  his  mind  being  in  a  state  of  tension  not  readily  to  be  relaxed  by 
any  ordinary  incident  of  human  life. 

'  Who  goes  to  the  hal  pari  ? '  asked  Ernest,  as  the  Erlaught  romancer 
paused  to  take  breath. 

*  I  have  little  taste  for  balls,'  responded  the  Count,  speaking  for  the 
company ;  *  they  are  despairingly  monotonous,  unless  indeed  masquerade- 
balls,  which  are  still  *  something  new  under  the  sun.'  I  once  enjoyed 
these  things,  but,  hilas  /  tout  cela  est  passe.  Monotony  is  the  recom- 
pense 1  have  received  from  too  much  experience.* 

*//  faut  vivre^  chirped  the  bottle-holder,  who  at  length  had  poshed 
his  plate  aside  in  order  to  devote  himself  the  more  exclusively  to  a 
freshly-opened  bottle.' 

*  Vous  avez  raison,  mon  ami.  Let  me  see  then ;  the  last  ball  at  whicb 
I  can  retain,  consciousness  of  having  sincerely  enjoyed  myself,  took  place 
in  North  India.  Ah  t  non  cuivis  contigit  adire  Corinthufa^  continued 
he,  with  a  complacent  grunt  *  The  scene  even  now  floats  before  me.  I 
am  extended  upon  a  rug  of  golden  fabric ;  inhaling  gently  from  a  hookah 
the  fumes  of  tobacco  impregnated  with  attar  of  roses.  Ah  I  le  hon  viewt 
temps  f  The  choicest  dancing  girls  of  the  East  are  performing  before 
me ;  their  tapering  feet  dizzily  flitting  above  a  tesselated  floor  of  pearl 
and  ivory  slabs ' 

^Apropos  of  ivory  slabs,'  broke  in  my  buon  camarado,  who  had  been 
watching  like  a  hawk  for  an  opportunity  of  strangling  a  subject  which 
he  foresaw  would  die  hard :  *  shall  we  not  have  a  game  of  dominoes  for 
the  ball-tickets  while  you  finish  your  story  ? ' 

Every  cafe  on  the  continent  is  supplied  with  dominoes,  so  that  the 
game  was  soon  started.  The  Count  lost,  as  he  deserved  to  do ;  for  his 
miud,  like  that  of  the  dying  gladiator^  was  far  away,  immersed  in  other 
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scenes.  His  frieod  was  almost  equally  heedless,  being  now  intent  upon 
the  music. 

*  How  beautiful  is  that  strain  ! '  muttered  he,  a  sort  of  inquiring  en- 
thusiasm overspreading  the  blankness  of  his  face.  *  Lindpaintner.  is  it 
not  ? ' 

'  Certainly  :  glorious ! '  quoth  the  Count,  who  detested  all  music  except 
his  own  voice,  and  who  found  difficulty  in  making  himself  audible.  '  Lud- 
wig,  tell  them  not  to  play  so  d d  loud,'  he  continued  to  the  music- 
man,  who  was  passing  round  with  his  plate,  into  which  it  is  usual  to 
throw  a  few  kreutzers  for  the  dinner-melody. 

*'M(m  Dieuf^  exclaimed  the  bottle-holder,  whose  services,  since  the 
conclusion  of  dinner,  might  be  esteemed  supererogatory.  *  Mon  Dieu  ! 
[  have  a  wife  somewhere  about:  positively  I  must  go  and  see  whether 
she  has  dined.' 

*And  I,'  said  the  Count,  *am  engagS  for  a  promenade  with  Mrs. 
Fledgefemme.    Au  revoir^  at  ten  o'clock,  and  the  ball.' 

RARA      AVIS      IN      TERRIS. 

*Ahf  void  mon  drdle  ! '  laughed  Ernest,  as  we  stepped  into  the  grand 
promenade. 

He  motioned  toward  a  long,  sinewy  figure,  attired  in  an  emerald- 
colored  coat  and  maroon  pantaloons,  a  combination  which,  highly  illumined 
as  it  was  by  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun,  bore  no  slight  resemblance  to 
a  tall  green  Assmanshausen  bottle,  half  full  of  its  ruby  liquid.  A  heavy 
gold  rope,  swung  across  his  stomach,  and  belayed  in  the  recess  of  a  side- 
pocket,  at  once  begrimed  and  embellished  the  purity  of  a  prolonged 
white  waist-coat.  His  glistening,  jetty  hair  was  twisted  into  careless 
tendrils,  which  danced  around  the  expansive  projection  of  a  most  relent- 
less shirt-collar,  like  waves  dashing  about  the  flying-jib  of  a  yacht.  The 
face  thus  garnished  was  one  of  those  which  *  show  up '  handsome  by  fits 
and  starts,  according  to  the  sentiment  of  the  moment,  which  wrought  its 
corresponding  expression.  But  at  this  moment,  as  he  half  reclined  against 
the  balustrade,  there  was  in  his  features  a  certain  admixture  of  bonhomie 
and  insolence ;  there  was  the  roving  glance,  the  wild  eye  and  steady 
mouth,  and  the  form  of  steel-lath,  which,  under  an  unmitigated  new 
hat  tossed  to  the  back  of  his  head,  revealed,  despite  a  slight  coating  of 
Parisianization,  the  living  presence  of  a  Mississippi  Nimrod.  Can  the 
leopard  change  his  spots?  My  compatriot  stood  before  me,  with  all  his 
bar-room  abandon  upon  him,  engrossed  from  time  to  time  in  the  practice 
which  so  deeply  oflfended  the  philosopher  of  Geneva,  and  which  embroiled 
him  with  his  friend  Grimm  ;  he  was  making  his  nails^  said  Rousseau, 
with  an  instrument  made  expressly  for  that  purpose. 

Through  the  ridiculizing  spectacles  which  were  the  medium  of  Ernest's 
view,  the  aboriginal  appeared  less  as  aphenomenon  than  as  a  joke  upon 
two  eggs — an  incarnate  farcicality.  Europeans  seize  upon  the  character 
of  the  Yankee,  and  comprehend  it,  probably,  with  as  little  difficulty  as 
the  characters  of  their  own  provincials;  but  it  is  the  Eentuckian,  the 
Mississippian,  and  all  the  others  of  that  ilk,  who  compose  the  grand  mys- 
tery of  Americanism  ;  who  remain  the  great  misunderstandabUs  in  their 
eyes.    How  the  deuce  men  can  come  six  feet  high,  and  up  to  every  thing. 
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from  half-civilized  lands  like  ours  to  handsome,  wonderful,  and  refined 
lands  such  as  theirs — all  the  while  practising  the  nil  admirari  with 
unblushing  ease  and  confidence — this  is  a  speculation  of  arousing  interest 
in  their  eyes.  Thej  have  no  confidence,  they  declare,  in  men  who  have 
so  much  confidence  in  themselves.  And  yet  the  inexplicable  transatlantics 
some  how  contrive  to  elbow  their  way  through  custom-boose  and  city,  roin 
and  restaurant,  with  a  sagacity  which  gradually  wrings  out  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  the  new-comers  are  too  clever  to  be  absolutely  Vandal, 
although  they  do  mark  their  track  throu^  ancient  empires  with  barbaric 
gold,  and  rudeness,  and  innovation. 

To  these  same  new-comers,  indeed,  the  antiquities  alone  of  Europe  are 
(the  grand  novelties  ;  while  the  novelties  of  Europe,  on  tbe  other  hand^ 
are  fast  becoming  their  antiquities,  •  •  •  •  •  Blessed 
«-eader,  oracular  as  this  sentence  may  appear,  forget  it  not,  but  ponder 
Xhereon. 
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0  MEX  of  bloated  purses. 
Cease  scorn,  if  cease  you  can  ; 

So  shall  you  scape  the  curses 
Of  that  noble  thing  — a  Man  I 

For  all  exists ;  air,  light,  and  shade ; 

You  are  not  GtodIs  whole  plan ; 
Heayex  made  not  rich  nor  poor:  it  made 

That  noble  thing —  a  Man  ! 

Oh,  cease  to  swell,  to  *  put  on  aire,* 

To  scoff  at  Misery  wan ; 
Yon  trembling  wretch,  so  full  of  cares. 

Is  a  noble  thing  —  a  Man  F 

Despise  no  brother  God  hath  made : 

His  reasons  canst  tho^t  scan  f 
Who  works  with  head,  or  loom,  or  spade. 

Is  that  noble  thing  —  a  Man  1 

0  pampered  Wealth  \  read  this  —  well  con  it : 
Degrade  no  soul  f    Wealth  can ! 

Stick  no  vile,  silly  liveries  on  it  — 
That  noble  thing  —  a  Man  f 

0  King  I  —  0  Slave  I  —  ye  bond  and  free. 
Thou  Man  of  Law,  thou  Artisan, 

Thank  God  for  your  high  destiny  — 
Each  noble  thing,  each  Man  f 

Ye  poor,  ye  haU,  ye  lame,  ye  blind. 

This  life  is  but  a  span : 
Take  courage  f  for  ye  soon  shall  find 

GoD*8  destiny  for  Man. 
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BT      A     MI88XOKART 


I 

I  SUPPOSE  many  of  my  readere  —  supposing  I  shall  have  many — have  * 
floated  on  some  of  our  rivers  at  night,  and  thought  nothing  of  it.  So 
have  I.  In  the  long,  well-furnished,  brilliant  saloon  of  a  modern  steam- 
boat, the  clusters  of  solar  lamps  swinging  from  the  light,  gay  ceiling, 
shedding  the  glare  of  day  over  the  moving,  careless,  comfortable,  though 
it  may  be  crowded  throng — this  night-travelling  is  not  so  bad,  after  all. 
It  is  as  if  the  dining-room  of  the  Planter's  House,  of  St  Louis,  or  the 
Astor,  of  New- York,  were  set  afloat  with  all  their  accommodations  and 
luxuries.  The  tasteful  dresses  and  elegant  manners  of  the  ladies ;  the 
polite  attentions  of  the  gentlemen ;  the  varied  amusements,  songs,  music, 
(fee,  and  lively  conversation  of  the  evening,  with  the  fact  and  the  feeling 
that  we  have  a  snug  crib  boxed  off,  to  which  we  can  retire  at  will,  and 
think  or  sleep  as  we  feel  inclined,  make  modem  night-travelling  a  plea- 
sure, a  real  recreation.  The  thumping  of  the  engine  and  jolting  of  the 
wheels  are  mere  circumstances. 

Our  first  night  on  the  Ohio  was  not  in  all  respects  like  this.  Our 
cabin,  six  by  ten,  was  illuminated  by  a  little  fire  in  the  comer  and  a  tallow- 
candle.  We  had  the  crowd  —  and  such  a  crowd  —  and  there  were  not 
wanting  songs  and  mirth  ;  though  I  cannot  say  our  party  indulged  in  or 
enjoyed  either  very  much.  Let  my  lady-reader  try  to  imagine  the  situ- 
ation of  the  three  ladies  of  our  company.  Among  the  motley  crowd  of 
sailors,  boat-men,  raft-men,  <fec.,  who  blocked  up  the  narrow  avenue  from 
the  *  cabin'  to  the  door-way,  as  well  as  the  cabin  itself,  there  was  one 
woman,  the  wife,  perhaps,  of  one  of  the  men,  a  fellow-adventurer,  with 
manners  suited  to  the  occasion.  It  was  a  new  scene  and  a  fearful  one 
to  my  wife,  who  hugged  the  babe  closely,  and,  not  without  trembling,  sat 

herself  down  by  her  newly-found  friends,  Mrs.  H ,  Miss  W ,  and 

the  children,  on  the  fie  d-bed  which  we  had  spread  for  them  in  the  corner. 
How  much  they  slept  can  be  guessed  as  easily  as  told.  While  their 
protectors  were,  or  felt  compelled  to  be,  on  deck,  on  the  watch  for  rocks 
and  dangers  unknown  but  real  in  the  low  stage  of  water,  and  could  only 
now  and  then  run  in  a  moment  to  see  how  they  were ;  strangers  by  the 
dozen,  swearing,  swaggering,  drinking,  full  of  low,  vulgar  slang,  in  which 
the  women  freely  participated,  crowded  round  the  liitle  fire,  and  jammed 
full  the  narrow  space,  seeming  liable  to  reel  or  fall  upon  the  bed  itself. 
The  captain  had  descended  the  river  once ;  to  us  it  was  a  dark  unknown. 
As  for  the  other  passengers,  we  had  no  thought  of  confiding  in  them  for 
safety,  even  if  they  knew  any  more  of  the  river  than  we  did.  My  friend 
H  — • —  and  myself  were  of  choice,  therefore,  on  duty  the  whole  night, 
and  the  next,  and  the  intermediate  day,  as  if  we  had  engaged  as  hands 
rather  than  passensrers.  Nor  did  it  tend  to  calm  the  fears  of  the  ladies, 
when,  deep  in  the  night,  our  little  box  of  a  boat,  in  mid-channel,  tliumped 
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now  and  then  upon  the  rocks.  The  wind  also  was  an  element  of  alarm ; 
for  it  required  no  furious  gale  to  toss  our  bark  dangerously  ;  and  much  of 
the  6rst  three  nights,  and  even  a  portion  of  the  days,  was  spent  at  the 
shore,  or  in  fruitless  attempts  to  proceed ;  while  the  cold  was  increasing, 
and  the  ice  beginning  to  make.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth,  when  we 
had  been  some  sixty  hours  on  the  river,  and  had  progressed  perhaps  half 
as  many  miles,  we  found  ourselves  under  necessity  to  land  on  account  of 
the  *  sposh  ice '  thickening  round  us ;  in  doing  which,  we  had  to  break 
-through  a  wide  sheet  of  solid  but  thin  ice,  in  order  to  obtain  what  we 
supposed  a  safe  harbor.  Some  men  on  a  raft,  who  had  previously  got 
to  the  shore,  assisted  us  in  effecting  this  manoeuvre,  or  I  know  not  what 
might  have  been  the  consequence. 

*  Some  men  on  a  rail,'  I  said.  Little  did  I  think  that  one  of  those 
men  was  to  furnish  an  important  thread  in  the  web  of  my  future  life. 
Little  did  I  suppose,  when  I  turned  away  carelessly,  without  thinking  or 
caring  to  form  an  acquaintance,  that  he  and  I  would  within  a  year  be 
dwelling  in  the  same  little  village,  and  drawn  together  by  the  ties  of  a 
common  faith  and  effort  to  enjoy,  by  conducting,  the  exerdses  of  social 
worship;  that  the  friendship  and  Christian  sympathy  thus  awakened 
and  kept  alive  by  frequent  and  pleasant  intercourse  in  my  little  log-cabin, 
and  cemented  by  the  calm,  intelligent  devo'Jon  of  my  truly  Chriatian 
wife,  was  to  ripen  into  a  still  closer  union  when  that  beloved  wife  should 
have  been  laid  low,  and  the  home  thus  desolated  filled  for  a  brief  season 
by  his  own  lovely  daughter.  Little,  then,  did  I  think  that  the  same 
blow  which  should  strike  down  his  *  first-born '  would  take  from  me  '  the 
desire  of  my  eyes,'  sweeping  like  a  second  simoom  over  my  hearth-stone, 
and  thus  create  a  sad  sweet  bond  of  sympathy  between  us,  to  outlast  life 
itself. 

All  this  was  at  that  time  in  the  unknown  future  —  now  it  is  in  the 
distant  past  *He  was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of 
faith  ;  *  and  has  followed  to  mansions  on  high  that  Christian  friend  with 
whom  he  loved  to  talk  of  heavenly  things,  when  they  used  to  meet  in 
that  log-cabin  in  the  long  winter-evenings,  and  the  daughter  who  suc- 
ceeded her  in  my  home-circle.     Their  reunion  there  who  shall  describe ! 

Mr.  S was  an  industrious  and  enterprising  citizen  of  one  of  the 

thriving  villages  of  western  New-York ;  originally,  however,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Somewhat  addicted  to  roving,  and  although  pleasantly  situ- 
ated, and  under  a  ministry  much  beloved  and  much  blessed,  he  felt  im- 
pelled to  explore  the  new  wild  territory  of  Illinois.  On  his  way,  he 
purchased  at  Olean  a  quantity  of  lumber,  which  he  made  into  a  rafi  to 
be  disposed  of  for  the  purpose  of  paying  expenses.  And  he  had  with  a 
few  persons,  either  interested  or  hired,  proceeded  thus  far  when  our  boat 
fell  in  with  him.  We  became  acquainted  in  Sl  Louis,  and  then  sojourned 
for  a  season  in  the  same  village  in  Illinois.  He  went  back,  and  returned 
with  his  family  of  love  and  loveliness  to  my  house,  feeling,  for  a  time, 
the  sad  vacancy  which  had  so  soon  been  made  at  my  fire-side. 

But  the  ice,  and  the  voyage  ?  Well,  we  did  not  stay  there  all  winter ; 
for  we  were  told  that  if  caught  there  in  a  break-up,  our  egg-shell  of  a 
boat  would  be  crushed.  After  a  day  or  two's  detention  we  pushed  out, 
the  ice  yielding  before  us,  and  proceeded  with  accelerated  rapidity  —  im- 
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agine  our  speed,  ye  travellers  by  steam  1  —  on  *our  winding  way.*     As 
the  month  of  December  passed,  so  did  we,  and  gradually  jQoated  into 
deeper  water  and  milder  weather.     And  gradually,  too,  our  passengers 
dropped  oflf — not  into  the  river  —  so  that  there  was  more  elbow-room 
for  our  woman-kind.     By  the  time  we  passed  Marietta,  I  think  all  were 
gone  but  our  own  company ;  for  we  cheerfully  volunteered  to  man  tbe 
oars  ourselves  —  that  is,  the  two  men  of  us  —  ratjier  than  have  the 
company  of  such  as  had  assisted  in  that  work.    After  the  clearing  out,  ^ 
we  had  quiet,  cosy  times.    In  order  to  make  it  more  chieerful  for  tbe 
ladies,  we  cut  a  hole  some  eight  by  ten  inches  in  the  side  of  the  boat, 
and  pasted  oiled  paper  over  it,  and  what  a  change  it  made !    From  pri- 
son-like darkness  they  emerged  into  a  well-lighted  apartment,  and  sat 
and  sewed  or  read  there  day  by  day. 

We  had  no  very  terrible  adventures,  though  the  ladies  were  sometimes 
alarmed ;  and  once  or  twice  our  captain  evinced  a  good  deal  of  uneasi- 
ness, and  he  was  by  no  means  a  timid  man.  In  tbe  reach  below  Marietta, 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  middle  of  a  broad  river,  tossed  fearfully  upon  the 
waves  by  a  wind  whicb,  if  not  furious,  was  too  strong  for  our  cockle-shell, 
and  we  pulled  hard  for  tbe  shore,  which  we  reached  in  safety. 

At  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  our  mettle  was  pretty  well  tried.    Captain 

K called  at  Jefferson vi  lie  for  a  pilot,  who  urged  and  rather  insisted 

on  his  employing  a  steers-man  also,  on  the  ground  that  it  required  the 
utmost  coolness  and  vigor  at  all  the  oars,  and  especially  the  steering-oar, 
to  carry  us  safely  through.   But  the  skipper  tliought  himself  man  enough 

for  the  helm,  and  Mr.  H and  myself  undertook  the  oars ;  for  we  had 

by  this  time  become  fully  convinced  that  he  could  do  any  thing  he  would 
undertake. 

But  the  women  and  the  children  —  what  was  to  be  done  with 
them  ?  They  —  that  is,  such  as  they  —  usually  walked  or  rode,  the  pilot 
said,  to  New- Albany ;  but  we  were  too  poor  to  hire  a  conveyance,  and 
beside  the  fatigue  of  a  three-mile  walk,  wiUi  at  least  two  children  to 
to  carry,  it  rained.  We  consulted  with  them,  and  when  informed  that 
there  was  danger,  our  wives  concluded  to  share  it  with  their  husbands. 

As  for  Miss  W ,  she  was  a  heroine. 

Well,  it  was  a  fearful  passage.  The  river  was  low,  and  we  were  told 
that  at  one  place  in  the  boiling,  surging  rapid,  there  was  a  space  of  not 
more  than  two  feet  more  than  the  width  of  our  boat,  which  had  been  cut 
in  the  rocks,  and  little  to  spare  in  depth.  Here  the  rocks  stood  in  our 
very  path-way,  apparently ;  there  the  wild  current  shot  with  arrow  speed 
at  a  sudden  angle ;  yonder  the  mad  waves  dashed  on  a  huge  rock,  curl- 
ing round  it  in  a  whirl-pool,  and  shooting  up  a  jet  far  above  our  heads : 
it  dashed  the  spray  upon  us  as  we  flew  past.  Our  little  cockle-shell  rolled 
and  tossed  like  a  chip  on  the  boiling  waves,  as  if  it  would  be  overset ;  and 
the  water  dashed  into  the  cabin  at  a  distressing  rate,  through  door  and 
window  and  every  crevice.  It  was  frightful  to  the  timid  women  shut  up 
there,  not  able  to  see  the  turmoil  which  they  heard  and  felt  But  they 
uttered  no  cry,  asked  no  question.  Confiding  in  the  love  and  care  of 
those  who  were  at  the  oars,  they  stilled  the  little  ones  and  trusted  in  God. 
We  passed  safely. 
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BATTLE         OF         EYLAU.* 


BT    ISAAC    MAOI.XI.Z.A.W. 


I. 


Fast  and  farioas  falls  the  snow ;' 
Shrilly  the  bleak  tempests  blow, 
With  a  sound  of  wailing  woe, 

O'er  the  soil ; 
Where  the  watch-fires  blaze  around, 
Thick  the  warriors  strew  the  ground. 
Each  in  weary  slumber  bound. 

Worn  with  toil. 


II. 


Hearken  to  the  cannon-blast ! 
Drums  are  beating  fierce  and  fast : 
fierce  and  fast  the  trumpets  cast 

Warning  call. 
Form  the  battle's  stern  parade ; 
Charge  the  musket,  draw  the  blade ; 
Square  and  column  stand  arrayed. 

One  and  alL 


IIT. 


On  they  rush  in  stern  career. 
Dragoon  and  swnrt  cuirassier ; 
Hussar-lance  and  Cossack-spear 

Clanging  meet ! 
Now  the  grenadier  of  France 
Sinks  beneath  the  Imperial  lance ; 
Now  the  Prussian  horse  advance. 

Now  retreat 


XV. 


Davoust,  with  his  line  of  steel. 
Storms  their  squadrons  till  they  reel, 
While  his  ceaseless  cannon-peal 

Rends  the  sky. 
'Gainst  that  crush  oi  iron  hail 
Naught  may  Russia's  ranks  avail ; 
Like  the  torn  leaves  in  the  gale, 

See,  they  fly! 


▼. 


Through  the  battle's  smoky  gloom 
Shineth  Murat^s  snowy  plume : 


*  Fought  in  Prassian  Poland,  between  the  allied  Praasian  and  Raaaian  armies,  against  the 
French  under  Napoleon,  February,  1807.  '  Never  was  a  spectacle  so  dreadAil  as  the  field  of 
battle  presented  on  the  following  morning.  Above  flftv  thousand  men  lay,  in  the  space  of  two 
leagues,  weltering  in  blood.  The  wounds  were,  for  tne  most  part,  of  the  severest  kind,  flrom 
the  extraordinary  quantity  of  cannon-balls  which  had  been  discharged  during  the  action,  and 
the  close  proximity  of  the  contending  masses  to  the  deadly  batteries,  which  spread  grape  at 
haJf-musltet-shot  through  the  ranks.'  ai.i«ov'«  Soropb 
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Fast  his  cohorts  to  their  doom 

Spur  the  way. 
Platoff,  with  his  desert  horde, 
Is  upon  them  with  the  sword ; 
Deep  his  Tartar-spears  haye  gored 

Their  array. 

i 

▼r. 

With  his  thousands,  Augereau 
Paints  with  blood  the  virgin  snorr: 
Low  in  war's  red  overthrow 

Sleep  they  on  1 
Helm  and  breast-plate  they  have  lost, 
Spoils  that  long  shall  be  the  boast 
Of  the  savage  bearded  host 

Of  the  Don 

Tll. 

Charge,  Napoleon  1    Where  be  those 
At  Marengo  quelled  thy  foes; 
Crowning  thee  at  Jena  s  close 

Conqueror  ? 
At  this  hour  of  deadly  need 
Vainly  thy  old  guardsmen  bleed; 
Vain  dies  cuirassier  and  steed, 

Drenched  with  gore. 


Tin. 

Reeling  from  the  bloody  fight, 
At  the  bleak  approach  of  nighty 
Gallic  host  and  Russian  might 

Cea*'e  the  strife ; 
Bleeding,  broken,  each  recoil 
Fainting  from  the  deadly  toil. 
Crimsoning  the  ensanguined  soil 

With  their  Lfe. 


IX. 

Sad  the  frosty  moon  beam  shone 
O'er  the  snows  with  corses  strown, 
Where  the  frightful  shriek  and  groan 

Rose  amain : 
Loud  the  night-wind  rang  their  knell ; 
Fast  the  flaky  horrors  fell. 
Hiding  in  their  snowy  cell 

Heaps  of  slain  I 


Many  a  year  hath  passed  and  fled 
O'er  that  harvest  of  the  dead  : 
On  thy  rock  the  Chief  hath  sped, 

St  Ilflenel 
Still  the  Polish  peasant  shows 
The  round  hillocks  of  the  foes, 
Where  the  long  grass  rankly  grows^ 

Darkly  green. 
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SKETCHES  OF  TRAVEL  AND  CHARACTER. 

Oape-Tbwn,  Ca^qf  Ocod Bope,  OeU>lMr%lUh,\%—. 

Some  excitement  prevails  here  to-day,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  dispatches 

from  the  seat  of  war,  containing  the  intelligence  that  the  Englitb  hftve 

been  again  defeated,  or,  at  best,  have  gained  but  a  doubtful  victory. 

Many  stories  are  in  circulation  among  the  knowing  ones,  as  to  the  causes 

which  produced  this  war,  of  which  the  most  probable  seems  to  be 

this :  —  yet 

*  I  CANNOT  say  how  the  truth  may  be: 
I  tell  the  tale  as  't  was  told  to  me.* 

The  favorite  wife  of  Chief  Micomo  is  Eatasinda,  famous  throughout  all 
Caffraria  for  her  thick  lips,  flat  foot,  and  knotty  hair.  This  lovely  crea- 
ture is  said  to  be  as  witty  and  accomplished  as  she  is  beautiful,  and  to  sit 
an  ostrich  with  more  ease  and  grace  than  any  woman  of  her  tribe.  She 
is  said,  moreover,  to  possess  one  of  these  animals,  so  renowned  for  its 
sizA  and  swiftness,  that  wherever  the  name  of  Katasinda  is  repeated,  that 
of  her  riding- bird,  Avea  the  fleet-footed,  is  also  heard;  so  that  the  one 
is  never  mentioned  without  the  other.  Now,  as  ill-luck,  or  the  Devil, 
would  have  it.  Lady  Blank,  the  wife  of  the  Governor,  who  is  very  much 
addicted  to  wearing  ostrich-plumes  in  her  bonnet,  accompanied  her  hus- 
band, a  short  time  since,  on  a  tour  of  inspection  to  the  frontier.  While 
at  Pbillipolis,  she  espied  the  fair  Katasinda  riding  by  with  her  attend- 
ants. 

^  Gracious  heavens  ! '  shrieked  her  ladyship,  '  what  a  bird  I  I  shall 
die  if  I  do  not  get  a  couple  of  feathers  from  its  tail  for  my  new  'kiss-me- 
quick  '  and  *  wide-awake ! ' ' 

*•  Pshaw !  nonsense ! '  cried  the  Grovemor,  in  a  pet ;  '  the  thing  is  im- 
possible ! ' 

But  her  little  ladyship  held  out  so  stoutly,  with  so  many  tears,  coax- 
ings, and  entreaties,  that  poor  Sir  Uarry  was  at  length  forced  to  yifld. 

The  next  morning,  a  commissioner  arrived  in  the  camp  of  Micomo, 
with  a  formal  demand  from  His  £xcellenc},  not  for  a  feather  or  two,  but 
the  whole  bird!  The  chieftain*s  bo^om  heaved,  and  his  eye  flashed  fire 
as  it  glanced  upon  the  myriads  of  dusky  warriors  who  were  squatted  in 
the  hush  at  his  feet. 

•  Two  moons  have  scarce  rolled  by,'  said  he,  *  since  this  proud  Governor 
stole  from  us  all  our  eggs  ;  and  now  will  nothing  ple&^e  him  save'Avea, 
the  fleet-footed,'  tlie  darling  of  our  tribe  ?  Behold,  O  KaflSrs!  of  all  the 
vast  ]>osse8sion8  bequeathed  to  you  by  your  glorious  fore- fathers,  you  will 
soon  have  but  the  sands  of  your  desert  left  I ' 

He  paused  for' a  reply.  There  was  a  death-like  silence  for  the  space 
of  a  moment,  broken  alone  by  the  sobs  of  Katasinda,  who  sUxxl  at  her 
husband's  side,  with  her  hands  clasped  tightly  around  Avea*s  glossy 
neck ;  then  a  thousand  da^ers  ^leam^d  in  the  sun  liyht,  while  a  thou- 
pand  voices  took  up  the  cry:  ''Mesh'dl^  (shall  cutsticke  tomorrerzer !  ^ 
which  is,  being  interpreted,  *  We  will  go  forth  with  thee  to  conquer  or  to 
die ! '    The  chieftain  stood  an  instant  with  eyes  and  hands  uplifted,  as  if 
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imploring  the  veD^ance  of  Heaven  upon  the  persecutors  of  his  people, 
llien  plucking  a  ^ther  from  the  tail  of  Avea,  he  clipped  it  in  his  own 
blood,  and  turning  to  the  affrighted  Englishman,  who  had  remained  an 
unwilling  witness  of  this  fearful  scene : 

*  Go,'  said  he,  *  and  tell  the  Gk)vernor  of  Southern  Africa  that  thou  hast 
seen  the  snowy  plume  of  Avea  red  with  the  hlood  of  the  chieftain 
Micomo ;  and  that  as  this  feather,  so  shall  his  camp  be  dyed  ere  another 
sun  goes  down ! ' 

'Never  mind,  Sir  Harry,'  cried  his  better  half^  when  the  reply  of 
Micomo  was  communicated  to  her:  Til  write  to  the  Duke,  and  he  Ml 
set  the  Twelfth  Lancers  at  them ! '  and  then  she  added,  in  an  under- tone  : 
'  I  do  hope  that  fascinating  fellow,  Montesquieu,  will  accompany  them  ! 
What  a  charming  time  he  and  I  would  have  together  while  old  Sir  Harry 
was  off  to  the  wars  I ' 

Mand  of  Johafyna^  Nofoember  ZOth,  18  — . 

This  morning,  I  accompanied  the  Commodore,  as  one  of  his  suite,  on 
a  visit  of  ceremony  to  His  Most  Mohammedan  Majesty,  Abo  Ben  Aben 
Ben  Hassan,  most  illustrious  king  of  this  most  illustrious  island,  author 
of  all  good,  and  terror  of  evil-doers !  On  our  arrival  at  the  threshold 
of  the  magnificent  palace  which  His  Highness  deigns  to  inhabit,  we  were 
met  by  a  nobleman  of  the  court,  who  politely  led  the  way  to  the  *  Hall 
of  Reception,'  where  the  King,  with  his  ministers,  waited  to  receive  us. 
The  *  hair  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  with  massive  stone- walls  and  painted 
ceiling,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  aperture  about  twelve  feet  square, 
covered  with  an  awning  made  of  matting,  and  raised  on  poles,  in  the 
form  of  a  tent  Furniture  it  has  none,  save  some  eight  or  ten  rickety 
chairs,  a  sofa  covered  with  cotton  cloth,  which,  according  to  a  very  ancient 
tradition  of  this  country,  was  once  actually  white,  but  from  much  usHge 
and  little  washing  has  now  assumed  a  decidedly ^aun^u^  expression; 
two  Yankee  clocks  and  six  old-fxshioned,  gilt-framed  looking-glnsses,  (ftucb 
as  we  nee  in  country-kitchens  at  home,)  over  which  are  suspended,  at  a 
height  of  some  twelve  feet  from  the  floor,  an  equal  number  of  unliyht- 
able  glass-lamps.  His  Majesty  rose  as  we  entered  this  apartment,  and 
shook,  first  his  turban,  (for  which  I,  being  near  him,  did  not  bid  *  God 
bless  him,')  and  next  the  dexter  hand  of  each  one  of  us ;  and  then 
seated  the  Commodore  beside  him  on  the  sofa,  his  ministers  Hnd  we 
officers  taking  our  seats  indiscriminately  on  his  right  and  left;  the  inter- 
preter being  directly  in  front  of  him,  and  two  slaves,  very  lightly  attired, 
or,  as  a  friend  of  mine  would  say,  'stripped  to  a  gantline,'  and  armed 
with  lances  mounting  guard  at  the  door.  He  was  clad  in  garments 
which,  like  the  covering  of  the  sofa,  had  been  originally  white,  and  wore 
a  scimitar  of  costly  hilt  and  pure  Damascus  blade.  He  looked  to  his 
subjects,  I  have  no  doubt,  *  every  inch  a  king ; '  but  to  vdQ^probre  Americano 
that  I  am  !  he  presented  the  not  uncommon  spectacle  of  an  elderiy  gen- 
tleman, decidedly  the  worse  for  wear;  much  as  a  *  sovereign'  may  be 
supposed  to  look  who  has  passed  a  night  in  a  chimney,  and  been  '  pol- 
ished off '  in  the  morning  by  a  New- York  sweep.  He  was  in  sora-  what 
of  a  pet,  too,  which  by  no  means  improved  his  physiognomy,  and  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  *  Dale's '  having  knocked  his  fort  about  his  ears  a 
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short  time  since ;  saying,  among  other  sage  things,  that  Captain  P had 

demanded  from  him  a  larger  amount  of  money  than  was  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  island,  and  had  afterward  6red  upon  his  people  because  it  was 
not  forthcoming ;  then,  pointing  to  one  of  the  lamps  overhead,  he  said, 
throuirh  the  medium  of  his  interpreter : 

*  Were  I  to  tell  one  very  small  boy  to  reach  me  that  lamp,  and  punish 
him  because  he  did  not,  all  good  men  would  say :  *Tbe  King  of  Johanna 
is  very  unjust  ;*  and  yet  ray  conduct  toward  him  would  not  be  worse  than 
that  of  the  commander  of  the  *  Dale'  toward  me  and  my  children.* 

From  this  his  most  royal  opinion,  however,  I,  having  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  of  the  case,  beg  leave  to  dissent     He  remarked  beside  ! 

*A11  United  States'  man  have  heard  what  Johanna  man  do  to  American 
seaman,  who  have  heard  what  they  been  done  to  us  ? '  And  then  he 
went  on  to  detail  a  long  series  of  outrages  committed  by  Yankee  whalers, 
in  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  seemed  to  be  a  trifle  less  poetry  than 
truth.  Cocoa-nut  milk  was  now  served  to  us  by  a  slave,  after  which  the 
Commodore  rose  to  take  leave,  inviting  the  King,  as  he  did  so,  to  yisit 
our  vessel.     His  Majesty's  reply  was  very  frank : 

'  Before  seeing  you.  Commodore,  my  heart  was  smcUl  for  the  Ameri- 
cans, but  your  friendly  words  have  made  it  large  again.  I  will  take 
pleasure  in  coming  to  see  you.' 

He  is  at  this  moment  aboard,  with  a  host  of  followers;  and  it  is  quite 
amusing  to  see  the  very  same  personages  who  this  morning,  *  all  tattered 
and  torn,'  were  trading  with  the  men,  and  haggling  about  a  six-pence, 
now  strutting  about  the  decks  in  all  their  holiday  finery,  and  assuming 
the  dignified  manner  and  lofty  bearing  of  a  Gomele  or  an  Abenoerrage. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  will  leave,  and  we  be  off  for  Zanziba :  so  vale 
Johanna ! 

Eight  P.  M.    As  a  sample  of  a  ship's  log,  I  subjoin  the  following : 

*  From  four  to  six  A.  M.,  weather  b.  c. ;  wind  o.  At  four  thirty,  the 
King  of  Johanna  visited  the  ship,  and  was  saluted  with  seven  guns. 
Received  on  board  three  bullocks  for  the  crew.  At  five  thirty,  got  under 
way,  and  stood  to  sea.' 

Ifland  of  Zanzibar,  December  t,  18 — . 

To-DAT  the  Commodore  and  some  half-dozen  of  us  dined  with  the. 
Governor  of  this  island.  Prince  Seid  Khaled,  eldest  son  of  the  Imaum  of 
Muscat.  The  Prince  has  a  fine  face,  and  the  sweetest  imaginable  smile, 
but  he  looks  very,  very  sad ;  as  well  he  may,  poor  fellow,  for  he  has  been 
a  martyr  many  years  to  the  elephantiasis,  a  disease  very  prevalent  in  this 
climate.  No  doubt  he  feels  that  the  dignity  with  which  he  is  invested 
is,  at  best,  but  a  poor  compensation  for  the  loss  of  health  and  strength. 
Meeting  us  at  the  gate  of  the  palace  court-yard,  he  preceded  us  to  the 
*  banquet  hall,'  where  dinner  was  already  served,  we  being  expected, 
like  *dog8  of  Christians,'  as  we  were,  to  *fall  to'  the  instant  we  arrived. 
Tbe  only  thing  that  struck  me  as  at  all  remarkable  about  this  feast  was, 
the  fact  that  the  head  and  foot  of  the  festive-board  were  graced  with  two 
immense  kiJs stuffed  with  prunes, a  not  unsavory  mess;  and  that  the  guests 
were  expected  to  drink  rose-water,  a  most  villnnous  compound,  fit  neither 
for  man  nor  beast  The  Prince  did  not  eat  with  us,  but  sat  a  little  apart, 
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evidently  highly  pleased  with  the  masterly  performance  of  the  middies, 
while  one  of  his  ministers  attended  at  table  to  see  that  we  were  properly 
served  by  the  slaves,  who,  when  the  repast  was  finished,  invited  us,  after 
the  manner  of  his  oountry-men,  to  sena  our  servants  for  the  viands  which 
were  left  The  Prince  and  the  Commodore  then  held  a  long  palaver 
conoeminfl;  the  salvo  with  which  our  flag  is  to  be  erected  on  the  morrow, 
upon  its  being  again  hoisted  over  the  Consul's  house ;  it  having  been 
struck  some  ten  months  or  a  year  ago,  in  consequence  of  an  indignity 
offered  to  the  Consul.  The  Commodore  insisted  that  the  Prince  should 
fire  first ;  the  Prince  as  resolutely  declined  the  honor,  but  expressed  a 
willingness  to  permit  one  of  his  vessels  to  salute  simultaneously  with  ours. 
And  so  they  went  at  it —  hip  and  thigh,  hammer  and  tongs  — '  as  tight 
as  they  could  spring,'  for  the  space  of  an  hour ;  at  the  expiration  of  which, 
the  American  proving  'too  many  guns'  for  the  Arab,  the  latter  grace- 
fully yielded  his  point  by  saying :  '  Your  talk  is  sweet ! '  This  being  a 
figurative  expression,  signifying, '  The  guns  shall  be  fired,  every  one  of 
them,  and  in  the  order  you  have  prescribed.  Commodore.'  Our  chief 
having  thus  played  the  trumpcard,  acted  upon  the  old  adage,  ' Let  well 
enough  alone,'  and  withdrew ;  and  we,  of  course,  followed  suit.  Upon 
taking  leave  of  the  Prince's  secretary,  I  noticed  that  he  kept  his  eyes 
intently  fixed  upon  a  string  of  yellow  beads,  one  bight  of  which  he  held 
in  his  right  hand,  the  other  being  fast  to  his  girdle.  Asking  him  the 
reason  of  this,  he  informed  me  Qiat  his  vision  was  bad,  every  thing  he 
looked  upon  wearing  a  tinge  of  yellow;  and  that  the  hakem  had  told  him 
he  would  be  cured  by  gazing  constantly  at  something  of  a  similar  color. 
Whether  there  is  or  is  not  any  virtue  in  this  prescription  of  the  Arabian 
doctor,  it  is  for  the  faculty  to  decide.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  the  belief, 
however,  judging  from  the  Secretary's  rickety  appearance,  that  the  recipe 
of  the  physician  Douban,  with  or  without  *  me  drugs  in  the  racket- 
handle,'  would  have  a  much  more  salutary  effect  When  we  arrived 
opposite!  the  harem  which  adjoins  the  palace,  I  observed  several  of  its 
olive-colored  inmates  looking  '  down  from  their  lattice  on  me '  and  the 
raids ;  whereupon  the  latter,  thinking  it,  doubtless,  no  more  than  an 
act  of  Christian  politeness  to  throw  them  a  kiss  from  the  tips  of  their  fin- 
gers, did  so;  and  somewhat  to  my  surprise,!  confess — though  I  am  not 
apt  to  be  surprised  at  any  thing  a  woman  does — their  salutation  was 
affectionately  responded  to.  *  Mr.  Officer !  Mr.  Officer  I '  cried  a  voice  in 
my  ear.  Turning,  I  beheld  Mahomet ;  his  face  was  radiant  with  smiles, 
and  he  looked  like  the  bearer  of '  glad  tidings.'  '  Come,'  said  he,  laying 
his  hand  familiarly  on  my  shoulder;  'come,  seel'  Mechanically  I 
dbeyed ;  and  a  sharp  ten  minutes'  walk  carried  me  to  a  rusty-looking 
shop,  where  were  some  musty  books,  and  a  mustier  old  man.  '  You  say, 
yesterday,  you  want  Koran :  here  one  all  same,'  cried  Mahomet  exult- 
ingly.  I  examined  the  volume  which  he  handed  to  me,  and,  observing 
some  stains  upon  it,  asked  how  they  came  there.  His  explanation  was 
lucid  and  satisfactory.  I  do  not  know  that  the  most-learned  alfaki  could 
have  ^ven  a  better.  Placing  his  hand  on  a  level  with  his  breast,  he  said : 
'  Koran,  he  live  all  same  as  here ; '  next,  pointing  to  the  ground,  *  water, 
he  live  all  same  as  down  there.'  Then,  elevating  his  hand  some  two  feet 
above  the  spot  which  he  had  designated  as  the  residence  of  the  sacred 
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book,  be  enunciated  rapidly  :  *  Big  stone,  be  live  all  same  as  up  there. 
Big  stone,  be  fall  on  Koran ;  Koran,  be  fall  in  water ;  water,  be  make 
stain  —  all  same ! '  So  tbe  Alcoran  was  bougbt,  and  now  rejoices  in  a 
comfortable  position  in  my  book-case,  far  removed  from  its  former  neigh- 
bors, tbe  big  stone  and  pool  of  water. 

The  sailing-master  of  tbe  vessel  joined  us  soon  after  this  purdutse,  and 
we  betook  ourselves  to  tbe  Mohammedan  grave-yard,  where,  seated  onder 
tbe  shade,  not  of  tbe  'spreading  beecb,'  but  of  the  leafy  mango^  we 
were  assailed  by  tbe  '  keen  demands  of  appetite ; '  and  said  tbe  master, 
looking  toward  a  negro  as  be  spoke :  '  Mahomet,  send  that  blackamoor 
for  some  cocoa-nuts.'  Tbe  boy  complied  with  this  request  by  b^ndiyig 
over  two  coppers  wortb  a  balf-penny  eacb,  and  the  negro  departed  on  h]& 
errand.  As  be  widened  bis  distance  from  us,  a  shadow  stole  over  the 
features  of  tbe  Arab  youth,  who  *  looked  not  lovingly '  on  his  retreat ; 
and  he  presently  exclaimed  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  as  if  commnning  with 
himself:  '  My  God  1  s'pose  be  no  come  back  I' 

'  Wbat  's  tbat  you  say  V  cried  I,  laughing. 

*'  Me  no  know,'  he  replied,  joining  in  tbe  lau£;h,  and  shmming  his 
sboulders  like  a  Frenchman : '  Slave  man  — s'pose  he  no  hungry^he  oome 
back ;  s'pose  be  hungry,  be  eat  cocoa-nut — ne  run  away — lul  same  I' 

Fortunately  for  us,  our  sable  friend  could  not  have  been  hungry,  grant- 
ing Mahomet's  logic  to  be  correct,  for  he  soon  returned  with  three  fine 
cocoa-nuts,  which  tbe  latter  proceeded  to  open  forthwith  by  knocking  off 
tbe  top. 

*  Wby  do  n't  you  bore  tbe  eyes  ? '  asked  I. 

'  No  Arab  fasbion ;  American  man  otber  fashion ;  Arab  man  o(h$r 
fashion — all  same ! ' 

'  Follow  me,'  said  Mahomet,  after  we  had  rested  a  while;  ^  yon  have 
something  more  to  see :  behold  tbe  slave-market  V 

And  I  raised  my  eyes  in  wonder,  for  the  place  seemed  fitter  for  the 
ministering  office  of  angels  than  tbe  fell  deeds  of  man  I  Tbe  carpet  at 
my  feet  was  enamelled  vnth  flowers ;  over-head,  tbe  branches  of  tbe  mango 
were  interwoven  with  those  of  tbe  pomegranate ;  here  and  there,  birds 
of  golden  and  scarlet  plumage  flitted  merrily  to  and  fro ;  and  on  all  sides, 
and  from  all  quarters,  the  stirring  whoop  and  wild  halloo  oi  the  Arab  and 
Hindoo  youths  at  play,  broke  tbe  stillness  of  the  evening  air.  The  buyers 
and  sellers  were  of  all  nations,  and  of  every  religious  denomination ;  the 
slaves  of  but  one :  the  luckless  race  of  Ham,  worshippers  of  the  Fetiah 
tree.  Among  these  was  an  aged  woman,  blear-eyed  and  deformed ;  and 
by  her  side  a  little  girl,  tbe  child  of  her  old  age :  and  passionately  the 
poor  mother  strained  her  darling  to  her  breast,  and  sadly  and  wistfully 
she  looked  upon  the  childish  face  she  ne'er  might  gaze  on  more,  for  well 
she  knew  that  this  was  their  last  meeting  upon  earth.  I  approached^  and 
fain  would  I  have  spoken  to  her  words  of  kindness  and  encouragement; 
but  as  I  drew  near,  her  eyes  met  mine,  and  I  held  my  peace,  for  I  saw 
'  that  her  grief  was  very  great,'  such  as  no  mortal  might  assuage.  Just 
then  an  Ajab  stalked  insolently  before  me,  and  af)er  examining  £e  child's 
teeth,  and  coarsely  feeling  her  limbs,  as  a  jockey  examines  a  horse,  he 
threw  his  cane  to  a  little  distance,  and  bade  her,  as  one  bids  a  dog,  to 
*  go  and  fetch ;'  to  pick  it  up  and  bring  it  to  him;  and  so  having  satisfied 
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himself  that  she  was  sound  and  active :  ^  How  much  dost  thou  ask  for* " 
the  slave  ? '  he  demanded  of  her  master ;  and  after  some  bargaining,  he  • 
*  covenanted  with  him '  for  a  few  pieces  of  silver,  and  went  his  way,  t^iog 
the  girl  with  him.  The  voices  of  the  almuedens  now  greeted  my  ears  for 
the  second  time ;  and  again  the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  looking  toward 
the  '  holy  city,'  prostrated  themselves  on  the  eardi ;  the  Parsee,  too, 
knelt  as,  with  arms  outstretched,  and  body  inclining  sliffhtly  forward,  he 
fixed  his  ardent  gaze  on  the  expiring  orb  of  day ;  the  EQndoo,  laving  his 
hands  and  face  in  water  brought  from  the  sacred  Ganges,  implored  the  pro- 
tection of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva ;  while  the  Catholic  and  the  Buddh 
ist,  counting  their  prayers  upon  their  respective  rosaries,  chanted  a 
hymn  of  thanksgiving — this  to  Gaudama,  that  to  the  Virgin:  *Ave 
Maria!  'tis  the  hour  of  prayer.'  A  Protestant  and  a  Jew  stood  a  little 
apart:  the  one  called  upon  Jesus;  the  other  upon  Moses  and  Father 
Abraham ;  and  both  thanked  God  in  their  hearts  *  that  they  were  like 
none  of  these  I '  And  so,  under  different  forms  and  with  various  cere- 
monies, Jew,  Christian,  and  Gentile  scrupled  not  with  one  accord  to 
invoke  the  blessings  of  Heaven  upon  their  heads,  and  they  had  but  just 
executed  the  decrees  of  hell ! 

The  captive,  the  while,  stood  conversing  among  them,  with  her  eyes  fixed 
steadfastly  on  the  receding  figure  of  her  little  gin.  Her  '  soul  was  exceed- 
ing sorrowful,  even  unto  death.'  She  uttered  no  groan,  she  shed  no  tear ; 
the  heart  of  the  negress  was  broken  1 

'  Come,'  said  my  mess-mate,  laying  his  hand  on  my  arm,  and  awaking 
me  from  a  revery  into  which  I  had  fallen ;  '  it  is  time  to  return  to  our 
vessel.'  So,  bidding  Mahomet  ^good-night,'  we  departed:  and  thus 
ended  my  wanderings  in  Zanzibar. 


DRBAM      OF      THE      DEMOS. 

*  Dt8  Volk  steht  auf,  der  Sturm  brieht  los.*  zoRNia. 


Ye  have  had  a  brave  time  of  it,  kings  of  the  earth ! 

Since  Goo  first  put  purple  to  clay, 
And,  dying,  transmitted  his  wisdom  and  worth 
To  Magoo,  entitled  by  virtue  and  birth 

To  lord  it  the  right  royal  way. 

And  by  craft  ye  Ve  maintained  what  bluff  daring  began, 

Your  grasp  on  the  fairest  and  best ; 
Consuming  the  cates,  and  commending  the  bran 
To  your  equals  in  all  that  is  noblest  in  man, 

Aft  your  consciences  needs  must  attest 

We  are  told  that  of  old  there  was  one  of  your  line 

So  proud  of  his  pomp  in  the  east^ 
That  he  deemed  himself  worthy  of  homage  divine. 
Till  the  Lord  turned  him  out  to  eat  grass  with  the  kine. 

And  grow  a  respectable  beast 
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Perhaps,  by  the  year  Nineteen  Hundred  or  so, 

We  Demob  may  come  to  such  pass 
As  to  rise  and  bid  Messieurs  Diyme  Right  and  Co., 
Czar,  Bourbon,  Braganza,  Guelph,  Hapsburg,  all  go. 

Like  the  great  king  aforesaio,  to  grass. 

Then  *  I'^tat,  c'est  moi,'  shall  be  '  I'^tat,  c'est  nous,* 

The  dictum  reversed  for  the  nonce : 
Haying  had  quite  enough  of  grand  units  like  you. 
We  fain  woukL  just  see  how  King  Miluon  will  do. 

Both  as  sovereign  and  subject  at  once. 
New-York,  1853.  "^  P  '^ 


THE  NOON-TIDE  GUN  AT  THE  PALAIS  ROYAL. 

The  sun  is  the  symbol  of  utilitarianism  ;  the  moon  that  of  romance. 
It  is  the  blazing  light  of  the  present  age  of  rail-way  and  telegraph,  com- 
pared with  the  clear-obscure  of  the  past  age  of  stage-ooachea  and  chiv- 
alry. But,  as  that  very  clear-obscure  is,  in  itself^  a  material  element  of 
the  ars  poetica,  it  is  but  right  and  natural  that  the  moon  should  continue 
to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  all  that  constitutes  romance :  and  certainly,  she 
h4is  contrived  to  appropriate  to  herself  a  pretty  good  share  of  all  the 
compliments,  oaths,  and  epithets  that  have  been  lavished  from  any  date 
you  please  up  to  the  present  The  chaste  moon,  the  yellow  moon,  the 
silver  moon,  the  new  moon,  the  full  moon,  the  homed  moon,  the  harvest 
moon,  the  May  moon,  the  crescent  moon,  *  Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon 
I  swear;*  (Shakspeare  :)  Hhe  DeviPs  in  the  moon  i^r  mischief;*  (Byron.) 
Her  nomenclature  is  endless :  great  is  the  countenance  afforded  by  her  to 
the  lover  and  the  poet ;  and  Qiis,  coupled  with  a  certain  quiet  mystery 
which  enshrouds  her,  has  rendered  her  immensely  popular  with  the  con- 
templative. But  the  practical  man  of  progress  says  :  *  Give  me  the  sun ; 
the  matter-o'-fact,  work-a-day  sun.'  Perhaps  the  practical  man  of  progress 
is  right.  An  excellent  authority  states  that  the  moon  was  caught '  sleep- 
ing upon  a  bank  at  Belmont,  over  the  water  from  bridge-linked  Venice.' 
Probably  the  bank  at  Belmont  was  robbed  that  very  night  But  who 
ever  heard  of  a  bank  being  robbed  while  the  sun  was  up  and  watching 
it  ?  No  body.  He  is  the  Chief  of  Police,  is  the  sun ;  and  although  his 
epithets  may  be  few,  and  some  of  them  the  reverse  of  flattering  — 
Coleridge,  for  instance,  calls  him  *  the  bloody  sun ' — yet  even  as  old  Sol 
Phoebus,  the  tanner,  has  he  acquired  an  undying  reputation.  Jack-of-all- 
traues,  from  hatching  egg  of  'plumed  estridge'  in  the  burning  sands  of 
Africa,  to  breaking  up  the  ice-riveted  lakes  of  the  polar  regions;  from 
lighting  up  the  landscape  of  Italy  in  tones  but  feebly  to  be  imitated  ev&n 
by  a  Claude,  to  knocking  off  in  less  than  two  minutes  a  family-group  of 
yourself,  your  wife,  and  your  seven  blessed  babes,  with  a  truth  not  to  be 
touched  even  by  a  Vandyke.  Great  master  of  chiar'oscuro  !  But  police- 
man, tanner,  incubator,  engineer,  artist,  and  artillery-man,  are  only  a  few 
of  the  phases  under  which  the  versatile,  work-a-day  sun  runs  daily  his 
career  of  ages.    At  present,  however,  we  have  only  to  do  with  him  in 
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bis  military  capacity.  Ab  an  artist  he  partly  owes  his  reputation  to  a 
Frenchman,  the  late  ingenious  Daguerre,  who  first  employed  him  upon 
the  lucrative  branch  of  portraits ;  and  it  is  in  the  French  service,  also,  that 
be  daily  takes  up  his  position  as  an  artillery-man  in  the  Palais  Royal. 
Let  us  draw  upon  the  French,  th)3n,  for  a  few  words  respecting  his  military 
career,  some  account  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  JNouwau  Tableau  at 
Paris, 

In  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal  there  stands  a  small  cannon,  mount- 
ed upon  a  pedestal.  Over  the  touch-hole  of  this  gun  a  bnming-elass  is 
plac^,  so  regulated  as  to  give  fire  the  moment  the  sun  reaches  the  me- 
ridian —  a  service  which,  of  course,  can  only  be  counted  on  when  the 
sun  chooses  to  shine ;  so  that  he  is,  literally,  a  volunteer  artillery-man, 
and,  like  most  volunteers,  comes  or  stays  away,  just  as  he  pleases. 

On  a  bright  morning,  this  garden  is  a  place  of  very  general  resort 
People  go  were  to  read  the  newspapers,  which  you  can  hire  at  the  pavil- 
ions that  stand  at  either  Ad  of  the  garden.  You  can  get  a  chair  there, 
too,  and  place  it  to  suit  your  convenience ;  or  you  may  read  standing  up 
or  walking  about,  if  you  like  it  better ;  but  you  must  pay  for  the  chair 
all  the  same.  As  noon  is  drawing  on,  if  the  sun  shines  out,  people  begin 
to  throng  round  the  ^n,  waiting  for'his  report  on  the  time  of  day.  One 
gentleman  there  looks  very  much  interested  indeed.  Probably  he  does 
not  possess  a  watch,  and  depends,  therefore,  on  the  gun  for  a  time-piece. 
That  stout  individual  has  a  watch,  though,  stout  like  himself^  and  nearly 
the  size  of  an  average  warming-pan ;  and  with  this  in  one  hand,  and 
the  key  in  the  other,  he  stands  ready  to  set  it  to  a  second,  so  that  he  may 
be  able  to  state  with  confidence,  *  I  am  with  the  gun,'  which,  in  this  case, 
is  equivalent  to  being  with  the  sun. 

Yonder  waits  a  country-gentleman,  who  has  never  seen  the  sun  in  his 
artillery-uniform,  but  has  determined  to  enjoy  the  siffht  during  his  pre- 
sent visit  to  the  great  city.  This  is  the  fourUi  time  he  has  come  to  the 
garden  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  weather  has  been  doady,  and  the  gun- 
ner was  not  at  his  post  On  every  one  of  these  occasions  he  has  forwarded 
a  dispatch  to  his  wife  in  the  country,  stating  that  the  sun  had  missed 
fire;  upon  which  she  answer  makes:  'If  that's  all  you  want  to  see  in 
Paris,  I  think  the  sooner  you  come  home,  the  better ;  the  old  sun-dial  in 
our  garden  never  misses  fire.'  But  brighter  days  come  at  last,  and  our 
country-gentleman  rushes  once  more  to  the  garden,  in  the  full  expecta- 
tion of  being  able,  this  time,  to  obtain  matter  for  a  more  encouraging 
dispatch  to  his  wife. 

Now  come  the  gamins,  closing  about  the  gun ;  gentlemen,  for  the 
most  part,  to  whom  the  time  of  day  must  be  a  matter  of  utter  indifier- 
ence,  but  who  like  to  hear  a  cannon  go  ofi^  amply  because  it  makes 
a  noise. 

Next  swagger  in  some  of  the  men  about  town ;  walking  gentlemen, 
who  follow  no  particular  occupation,  but  who  enter  the  garden  by  chance, 
and  remain  until  gun-fire,  because  they  want  something  to  distract  them. 
Perhaps  they  think,  also,  that  time  may  be  killed  by  a  cannon-shot  *> 

Lastly  flock  in  the  nursery-maids,  with  their  young  charges.  '  Toung 
Harry  with  his  beaver  on'  insists  upon  getting  as  near  the  gun  as  possi- 
ble, because  papa  says  the  smell  of  powder  will  make  a  soldier  of  him  ; 
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while  little  Mademoisello  Louise  wants  to  run  awaj,  and  pulls  her  honne 
by  the  skirt,  to  keep  her  from  going  near  the  nastj  great  cannon.  But 
Jeannette,  the  honne^  magnetized  by  the  basilisk  eye  of  a  trooper  in  the 
crowd,  stands  her  ground,  and  says,  as  she  administers  a  wholesome 
shake  to  little  missy :  '  We  must  stay  here,  because  people  must  n*t  be 
cowards ;  and  beside,  when  the  gun  shoots  off,  there  is  no  more  fear  of 
thieves  nor  nothing.'  Just  as  Jeannette  has  arrived  at  this  k)gical  con- 
clusion, the  gentlemen  who  do  a  conveyancing  business  in  watches,  hand- 
kerchief, and  snuff-boxes,  and  who  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
their  professional  abilities,  enter  the  garden,  and  mingle  with  the  crowd 
assembled  about  the  gun. 

The  moment  arrives;  every  body  is  on  tip-toe;  and  just  as  every 
body  is  about  to  give  it  up,  bang!  goes  the  gun.  Then  the  jKimfiM  jump 
and  shout  for  joy ;  and  the  stout  gentleman  who  has  his  watch  out  re- 
turns it  complacently  to  his  large  fob,  and  smiles  with  satisfection  as  he 
says  to  himself:  '  Just  with  the  gun :  I  have  t£e  sun  in  my  pocket' 

A  fat  old  lady  who  is  passing  through  the  garden  witii  her  poodle, 
never  thinking  about  the  time  of  day,  starts  wi&  a  shriek,  and  cries  in 
faltering  accents :  '  Heaven  preserve  us !  what  on  earth  can  thai  be  I ' 
The  poodle  yells,  and  runs  a  short  way  with  his  tail  down :  then  stops 
short,  out  of  wind,  and  barks  wheezily  at  himself  for  being  such  a  fool. 

A  cynical-looking  elderly  gentleman  turns,  pulls  out  an  ancient  diro- 
nometer  of  the  fashion  Jbiown  as  'Nuremburg  E^;gs,'  and  finding  it 
about  ten  minutes  slow,  makes  a  face  up  at  the  sky,  and  says :  'How 
fast  the  sun  is  to-day  1 ' 

Look  at  Jeannette,  the  pretty  nurseiy-maid,  who  insisted  upon  reman- 
ing near  the  great  gun  with  her  little  charge.  She  is  so  intent  upon  the 
shot,  or  upon  that  basilisk  of  a  trooper,  that  she  is  quite  insensible  to  the 
neighborly  attentions  of  a  chevalier  who  has  just  helped  himself  to  her 
pocket-handkerchief;  and  so  she  leads  the  children  away,  saying:  'Ha  ! 
ha !  that  was  a  fine  shot  I  hope  you  a'  n't  afraid  of  thieves  nor  nothing 
after  that ! ' 


SERENADE 


BT     COLOKKL      XISOLOK. 


Tis  mid  night  hour :  the  world  in  sleep 

Is  gently  borne  through  empty  space, 
Whilst  I  a  restless  vigil  keep, 

Still  haunted  by  thy  face. 
But,  dear  one,  rest^  and  dream  that  we 

Are  arm-in-arm  in  yonder  grove. 
Whilst  I  am  whispering  low  to  thee 

My  simple  tale  of  love ! 

T  is  mid-night  hour :  the  breezes  sigh ; 

The  rippling  stream  glides  smooth  along, 
And  seems  to  murmur  sweet  reply. 

To  cheer  my  lonely  son?. 
Then,  dear  one,  rest,  and  dream  that  we 

Are  arm-in-arm  in  yonder  grove. 
Whilst  I  am  whispering  low  to  thee 

My  simple  tale  of  love ! 
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stanzas:      life's      course 


BT    A    vxw    coxxazBOToa. 


z. 

Thb  bubbles  on  the  riyer^e  breast, 
JkA  light  they  float  upon  tiie  tide^ 

Kow  tranquil  on  her  bosom  rest, 
And  now  are  tossed  firom  side  to  side; 

Yet  with  a  silent^  ceaseless  motion, 

Are  borne  toward  the  distant  ocean. 


u. 


So,  on  the  mighty  stream  of  Time, 

Though  oft  we  glide  in  tranquil  course. 
Or  idly  on  its  heaving  breast 

Are  driyen  by  the  breeze's  force. 
With  silent^  ceaseless  flow  are  we 
Borne  on  toward  Eternity ! 


HARTFORD      IN      THE      OLDEN     TIME.* 


BT       10  JBVA 


All  books,  like  the  languages  in  which  they  are  written,  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes :  the  living  and  the  dead ;  into  those  which,  at 
their  birth,  became  'living  souls'  by  the  inspiration  of  their  creators,  and 
those — the  far  greater  number  —  that  have  nothing  but  a  'name  to 
live,'  without  a  s^itary  spark  of  inherent  vitality,  and  incapable  even  of 
galvanic  life ;  mere  mummy-forms,  appearing  above  ground  only  to  bur- 
den the  earth  with  their  presence,  when  they  ought  rather  to  be  quietly 
sleeping  in  their  proper  place  below  it  Truth  compels  us  unwiUingly  to 
say,  that  too  large  a  proportion  of  our  books  of  history  belong  to  this 
latter  class.  Hi^erto,  Dr.  Dryasdust  has  been  suffered  to  stand  as  the 
representative  of  the  ^reat  body  of  historical  writers  and  antiquaries, 
and  it  is  high  time  for  nim  to  yield  his  place  to  a  more  genial  successor. 
We  can  discover  no  valid  reason  for  the  common  dr3me6s  and  dusty  dead- 
ness  of  historical  literature.  It  is  not  evident  to  us  that  even  a  genealo- 
gical tree,  for  example,  should  so  uniformly  stand  a  sapless  congeries  of 
naked  branches,  with  neither  lea(  nor  flower,  nor  fruit,  save  dways  a 
super-sufficient  quantity  of  dates,  very  hard  and  very  dry,  and  not  easily 
digestible  by  the  most '  eupeptic '  intellectual  stomach.  The  historian, 
assuming  as  he  does  the  office  of  Recording  Angel,  should  go  farther 

*  Hartford  ik  thb  Oldex  Timb  :   Its  First  Thirty  Tears.    By  SciBVA.    Edited  by 
W.  M.  B.  Hartlbt.    With  Illustrotions.    Hartford:  P.  A  Bbowk.    1868. 
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still,  and  borrow  some  little  power,  at  least,  from  the  Angel  of  Resur- 
rection ;  so  that  when  he  blows  his  trumpet,  the  dead  millions  of  the 
past  shall  be  made  to  rise  again  and  march  visibly  before  us ;  not  bloodless 
and  bodiless  phantoms ;  not  sheeted  ghosts,  nor  bandaged  mummies ; 
but  real,  personal,  living,  breathing,  acting  men,  conquered  from  the 
grave's  oblivion,  and  bom  again  into  historic  life,  years,  centuries,  and 
perhaps  millenniums  after  their  toughest  bones  have  mouldered. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  book  before  us,  of  which  we  have 
undertaken  to  give  some  account — this  History  of  Hartford's  First 
Thirty  Years  —  no  one  can  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  '  vital  iD 
every  part ; '  full,  even  to  overflowing,  of  rich  intellectual  life.  Were  it 
not  for  the  manly  force  of  thought  and  utterance  which  stamps  itself  on 
every  page,  its  exuberant  vitality  would  vividly  remind  us  of  the  romp- 
ing, frolicking,  rioting  gambols  of  a  child ;  sudi  a  child  as  we  sometimes 
see,  perfectly  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  constantly  expressing  its  vital 
power  in  all  possible  forms  of  strength  and  gracefulness.  But  we  shall 
by  and  by  speak  more  particularly  of  the  *  interior  life '  of  this  volume. 
For  the  present,  let  us  give  the  history  of  its  origin,  together  with  a  just 
word  or  two  regarding  its  external  aspect 

The  several  chapters  which  compose  the  book  appeared  originallj  as 
articles  in  the  Hartford  Daily  Courant,  with  the  signature  of  '  SOiCYA ; ' 
the  significance  of  which  name  will  be  apparent  to  those  who  remember 
the  Epistle  of  Horace,  ^Ad  Sccevam,^  We  betray  no  confidence,  for  the 
fact  is  generally  known,  when  we  add  that  *  Scseva '  is  the  nominal  r^re- 
sentative  of  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Stuart,  a  gentleman  who  has  devoted  much 
of  his  abundant  leisure  to  historic  researches ;  incited  thereunto,  perhaps, 
by  the  circumstance  that  upon  his  grounds  and  beneath  his  windows 
stands  the  famous  ^  Charter  Oak,'  that  noble  tree  which,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  held  fruit  within  its  old  gnarled  body  far  richer  than  that 
which  the  *  Royal  Oak '  of  England  once  hid  among  its  branches. 

These  articles,  as  they  appeared  from  time  to  time,  were  received  with 
interest  and  admiration  by  all  intelligent  readers ;  and  as  the  series  drew 
near  its  close,  a  general  prayer  was  uttered  (the  muse  of  Mrs.  Sigoumey 
adding  her  poetic  petition)  that  the  author  would  gather  them  up  and 
reproduce  them  in  the  permanent  form  of  a  book.  Mr.  Stuart  did  not 
hold  himself  at  liberty  to  refuse  a  request  so  just  and  so  earnestly  urged; 
and  taking  to  himself  an  editor,  W.  M.  B.  Hartley,  Esq.,  the  book  in 
due  time  made  its  appearance.  Editor  Hartley,  we  must  say  in  passing 
has  performed  his  part  of  the  task  well.  He  has  contributed  a  graceful 
and  appropriate  preface,  a  few  notes  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  we 
are  also  informed  that  its  graphic  illustrations  were  all  engraved  from 
original  sketches  by  his  practised  pencil. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  find  a  beautiful  spirit  beautifully  embodied  ; 
and  if  the  internal  matter  is  worthy  to  be  so  clothed  upon,  we  experience 
a  certain  esthetic  delight  whenever  the  vision  of  fine,  white  paper,  clear 
type,  and  tasteful  decorations  generally,  greets  our  eyes  in  the  shape  of  a 
book.  For  the  credit  of  our  friends  and  towns-men,  F.  A.  Brown,  the 
publisher,  and  Case,  Tiffany  and  Company,  the  printers,  we  are  happy  to 
say  that  few  books  have  ever  appeared  from  the  press  in  this  country, 
conceived  in  better  taste,  and  executed  with  more  perfect  success,  than 
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Stuart's  History  of  Hartford.    This  is  high  praise  indeed,  but  no  compe- 
tent critic  will  pronounce  it  at  all  extravagant 

Returning  to  the  matter  of  the  volume,  it  is  possible  that  some  will 
object  to  the  peculiar  style  in  which  it  is  written,  as  below  the  dignity  of 
history ;  or  if  not  below,  then  at  least  on  one  side  of  it    But  in  adopt- 
ing this  somewhat  fantastic  dress,  this  Joseph's  coat  of  many  colors^ 
wherein  to  clothe  his  thoughts,  the  author  did  not  act  out  of  mere  eccen- 
tricity or  caprice.    The  first  necessity,  as  well  as  the  highest  merit  of  all 
writers,  is  to  be  read  ;  and  Mr.  Stuart  was  well  aware  that  to  secure  this 
result,  something  more  was  needed  in  the  present  case,  than  the  stately, 
solemn,  respectable  march  of  the  historic  pen.    Respectability,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  is  very  apt  to  be  dull  in  literature  as  elsewhere.    Hence  the 
free  and  fearless  caracoling  of  Scseva;  sometitbes  extravagant,  perhaps, 
but  never  ungraceful ;  and  the  more  readily  pardonable,  inasmuch  as  he  is 
careful,  in  all  his  prancings  and  curvetings,  not  to  leave  Uie  firm  foundation 
of  fact    Articles  written,  as  these  were,  for  a  daily  paper,  must  have  some- 
thing in  them  to  seize  and  fix  the  roving  eyes  of  newspaper-readers,  a 
class  of  persons  not  greatly  distinguished  for  patient  study  of  the  more 
profound  productions  of  literature.    For  ourselves,  we  are  grateful  for  the 
book  as  it  is,  and  have  no  desire  to  indulge  in  critical  comment    We 
must  be  allowed,  however,  to  express  some  slight  dissatisfaction  with  its 
super-abundance  of  classical  quotation  and  allusion.    This  doubtless  shows 
the  extensive  reading  and  tenacious  memory  of  the  writer ;  but  a  mind  so 
rich  in  original  wealth  as  his,  had  no  need  to  adorn  its  works  so  lavishly 
with  poetic  garlands,  woven  by  the  hands  of  others. 

Mr.  Stuart's  volume  is  substantially  much  more  than  it  claims  to  be. 
He  calls  it  the  history  of  a  town ;  but  it  is  in  hot  the  history  of  a  State, 
during  the  period  which  he  embraces ;  since  at  that  time  Hartford  was 
Connecticut  in  a  more  perfect  sense  than  Paris  m  France.  We  have  long 
needed  a  new  history  of  Connecticut,  for  the  tedious  Trumbull  is  not 
readable  by  the  present  generation,  and  in  the  volume  before  us  we  have 
a  most  valuable  contribution  toward  such  a  work.  Might  we  whisper  a 
word  of  counsel  in  Mr.  Stuart's  ear,  we  would  say,  '  Friend,  go  up 
higher ;  let  your  pen  take  a  wider  sweep ;  let  your  *  Thirty  Years ' 
become  two  hundred  and  thirty,  and  give  us  what  we  so  much  want,  a 
complete  history  of  our  native  State.' 

The  great  merit  of  this  book,  in  our  eyes,  is  its  life-like  presentation, 
not  only  of  the  acta  of  the  founders  of  Connecticut,  but  of  the  men  them- 
selves. Noble  men  they  were,  the  flower  of  the  New-England  colonists, 
uniting  with  the  rigid  Puritan  virtues,  broader  and  more  liberal  views  of 
public  policy  than  characterized  the  majority  of  their  brethren.  In 
Connecticut,  church-membership  was  never  made  the  sine  qua  non  of 
citizenship ;  Connecticut  was  wholly  free  from  the  great  stain  of  religious 
persecution  ;  we  wish  we  could  also  say,  as  Trumbull  does,  that  Connect- 
icut murdered  no  witches ;  but  the  accurate  Kingsley  has  discovered  two 
cases  of  the  kind,  and  the  journal  of  Goffe,  the  regidde,  as  quoted  by 
Hutchinson,  alludes  to  another.  Such  men  as  these  deserve  not  simply 
an  annalist,  but  a  true  historian,  and  in  our  author  they  have  found  the 
very  man.  Mr.  Stuart  is  a  painter.  He  belongs  to  that  highest  class  of 
artists  who  need  no  brush  nor  canvas  for  their  pictures.    His  book  has 
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constantly  recalled  to  ns  that  only  epic  poem  of  our  age,  or  rather  that 
grand  historical  painting,  by  Oarlyle,  which  he  calk  the  History  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Under  Uie  magic  touch  of  his  pen — a  mightier  wand 
than  witch  or  wizard  ever  yet  wielded — the  graves  of  two  centuries  give 
up  their  dead,  and  the  men  that  lay  therem  repeat  for  us  the  heroic 
parts  they  acted  long  ago.  Let  us  now  venture  a  ra{»d  oatline^etch 
of  Scceva's  historic  pictures. 

First  of  all,  he  shows  us  a  company  of  men,  women,  and  diildren, 
numbering  about  one  hundred  souls,  on  the  mardi  from  Uieir  old  homeB 
in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  to  the  Pronused  Land  by  the  river  Connecti- 
cut The  chief  fathers  of  the  expedition,  Hooker,  Haynes,  Stone  and  othen, 
are  pictured  with  a  glowing  yet  discriminating  hand ;  and  we  seem  to 
see,  in  bodily  presence  befbre  us,  the  whole  company,  as  they  slowly  ad- 
vance, step  by  step,  through  the  wilderness,  over  the  same  ground  where 
now  the  ^  iron  horse '  madly  rushes  with  his  thundering  train,  achieving 
in  a  single  hour  what  to  them  was  a  four  days'  journey.  Their  toikome 
progress,  with  all  its  detail  of  peril  and  difficulty,  is  vividly  painted,  till 
they  reach  at  last  that  beautiful  river  on  whose  banks  they  are  henceforth 
to  live,  and,  when  their  work  on  earth  is  done,  to  die. 

Next  comes  a  picture  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  as  it  lay  in  its  wild, 
native  beauty,  before  the  charmed  eyes  of  the  colonizing  band.  It  is  June, 
the  most  magnificent  month  of  all  the  year.  At  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley, the  calm  waters  of  the  river  wind  their  silver  way.  Beneath  its 
waves,  the  sturgeon,  the  salmon,  and  an  infinite  variety  d  smaUer  fish  are 
playing ;  the  wild-goose,  the  wild-duck,  and  numerous  other  fowl  that 
love  the  water  are  sporting  on  its  surfiaice,  intermixed  with  such  aquatic 
animals  as  the  otter,  the  beaver,  the  mink,  and  the  musk-rat  The  fires  of 
the  Indian  have  swept  the  trees  from  its  banks,  leaving  long  reaches  of 
open  meadow- land,  rich  with  the  alluvial  deposit  of  centuries ;  but  back 
upon  all  the  hills,  the  primeval  forest  still  frowns  in  its  deep,  grand  gloom. 
Natural  fruits  burden  the  trees,  and  nuts  of  all  kinds  proper  for  t^e  soil 
and  climate  are  abundant  Roots  and  herbs,  for  esculent  and  medicinal 
use,  are  scattered  all  around.  Wild  game ;  the  bear,  the  moose,  the  deer, 
the  turkey,  the  partridge,  the  quail,  and  pigeons  in  clouds  that  hide  the 
sun,  assure  the  pioneers  that  if  their  chosen  land  flows  not  with  milk  and 
honey,  they  nevertheless  need  fear  no  want  of  more  substantial  food. 
And,  master  still  of  what  is  so  soon  to  pass  away  from  him  for  ever,  the 
Red  Man  wanders  through  the  forest  and  paddles  his  light  canoe  upon 
the  stream  ;  absorbed,  like  a  child,  in  the  present,  and  happily  ignorant 
of  the  dark  future  before  him. 

Of  the  purchase  of  the  land,  the  disposition  of  it,  and  the  general 
plan  of  the  new  town,  we  need  not  speak,  except  to  state  the  gratifying 
fact  that  the  land  toas  purchased  of  the  aboriginal  owners ;  though  the 
*  consideration '  which  they  received  does  not  appear.  But  at  this  point 
of  the  history,  a  note  is  interposed  relating  to  '  Black  Governors  of  Con- 
necticut,' which  demands  a  passing  remark. 

From  a  period  anterior  to  the  Revolution  down  to  1820  or  there- 
about, it  was  the  custom  of  the  colored  people  of  Connecticut  annually 
to  elect  one  of  their  number  as  the  occupant  of  a  supposititious  guberna- 
torial chair.    In  the  mode  of  election,  in  the  subsequent  public  parade, 
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and  in  other  imitable  matters,  the  example  of  the  whites  was  closely 
followed.  The  authority  of  the  black  governor  was  of  course  exclusively 
of  the  moral  kind,  derived  firom  the  Tex  non  seripta;  but  this  circum- 
stance seems  not  to  have  weakened  its  force,  or  interfered  with  its  exercise. 
'  He  settled  all  grave  disputes  in  the  last  resort ;  questioned  conduct,  and 
imposed  penalties  and  punishments  sometimes  for  vice  or  misconduct' 
It  IS  added  that  he  was  '  obeyed  almost  implicitly.' 

We  are  next  presented  with  an  accurate  map  of  the  town  of  Hart- 
ford, as  it  appeared  in  1640,  wheiein  are  given  tne  house  and  lot  of  each 
individual  settler,  together  with  the  various  streets  and  ihorough&res ; 
and  then  follows  a  foil  and  particular  account  of  the  civil,  religious,  and 
military  organization  of  the  colony.  This  organization  was  purely  demo- 
cratic, both  in  church  and  state.  It  is  a  noticeable  fiict  that  the  consti- 
tution of  Connecticut,  adopted  in  1639,  quietly  assumed  the  complete 
sovereignty  of  the  people  by  whom  it  was  framed.  Hiere  is  no  allusion 
whatever  to  the  parent-country.  There  is  no  hint  to  indicate  that  they 
were  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  govemme&t  beyond,  their  own,  to 
which  they  might  possibly  be  expected  to  render  the  obedience  of  sub- 
jects. In  thus  planting  themselves  upon  independent  ground,  the  colo- 
nists doubtless  felt  themselves  secure  by  their  distance  from  the  central 
seat  of  English  power,  and  by  their  own  obscurity. 

A  glimpse  at  the  '  first  burying-ground '  is  followed  by  an  antiquarian 
research  after  the  origin  of  the  name,  Hartford,  and  the  invention  of  a 
coat-ofHurms  for  the  city.  Mr.  Stuart  shows  himself  &miliar  with  the 
s^ence  of  heraldry,  and  he  seems  to  take  pride,  not  without  cause,  at  the 
success  of  his  effort  in  this  direction.  On  a  heart^haped  shield'  he  has 
pictured  a  be&utifol  river  with  its  fertile  banks,  which  a  noble  hart  is 
fording.  At  the  base  is  a  grape-vine  bearing  fhiit;  the  crest  is  an 
American  eagle  with  its  vrings  displayed,  and  the  motto  reads  :  ^Posi 
nubila  Phoehis^  The  dtizens  of  Hartforii  have  shoiTn  their  apprecia- 
tive sense  of  the  invention,  by  adopting  the  device  for  the  City  Seal.  In 
illustration  of  the  author's  style,  we  must  quote  a  page  or  two,  at  this 
point  of  progress : 

<  Thk  motto,  *  Post  mibila  Phaints '—  we  can  speak  of  it  freelj,  as  we  did  not  origin- 
ate, bat  only  newlj  applied  it— is  it  not  ridLpoetical,  sablime  in  meanine?  How 
trne  as  to  Hartford  in  the  past,  historically  I  How  applicable  in  all  time  I  The  Old 
World  darkly  oppressed  our  settlers  ere  they  left  their  nome  across  the  seas ;  the  New 
World  set  them  n'eet  After  the  oUmds,  the  tun/  Cold  and  fiimine  frustrated  their 
first  attempts  at  settlement;  their  next  succeeded.  After  iSi/e  dovde,  the  eun/  The 
startled,  vindictiye  savages  of  our  coast  threatened  them  early  with  destruction,  but 
they  were  scattered  like  chaff  before  the  wind :  and  down  in  the  stream  of  time,  the 
tomahawk  and  the  scalping-knife  were  again  and  often  brandished  for  the  destruction 
of  our  town,  but  the  glimmer  of  these  parage  weapons  faded  in  the  superior  flash  of 
the  pistol  and  the  gleam  of  the  pike.  4(^  ^  aoude,  (hs  evnl  The  soil  our  early 
towns-men  tilled,  forgot,  at  times,  to  yield  its  increase ;  cold  and  rain  stifled  their  seeds 
and  fruits ;  but  the  friendly  Indians  around  them,  and  £ir  at  the  sources  of  the  Ck>n- 
necticut,  husbanded  their  stock,  and  made  the  pale  man's  £Me  of  fiunine  to  smile.  After 
Uis  clouds,  the  eun  /  The  Dutch  rezed  them  from  the  Point ;  intruded  on  their  lands : 
attempted  at  times  to  seize  the  fort  which  guarded  the  mouth  of  the  river  that  floated 
their  commerce  ;  but  seauestration  made  the  Point  peaoeiyiL  and  boldheuis  and  a  littie 
ordnance  preserved  the  fort,  j^ter  the  doude,  the  eun  /  A  tymnt  attempted  to  seize 
and  destroy  a  charter  that  protected  their  township :  the  instrument  was  hid  triumph- 
antly in  an  oak.  After  the  doude,  the  eun  t  A  minion  of  the  Di±e  of  York  attempted 
in  our  own  Main-street  to  usurp  the  command  of  our  train-band,  but  fled  ingloriously 
away,  '  dumbed '  and  deafened  by  the  drums  and  menaces  of  its  brave  commander. 
After  the  dauds,  the  eun  /    French  power  severely  annoyed  our  towns-men  in  common 
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with  all  English  colonists,  but  it  was  annihilated  in  the  New  World,  at  the  bastions  of 
Louisburgh.  After  the  clouds,  the  sun !  Again  and  often,  subsequently,  the  hand  of 
British  tyranny  lay  heavy  and  sore  upon  our  town  liberty:  in  common  with  sist^ 
towns,  we  triumphantly  threw  off  its  pressure.  After  the  clouds,  the  nun  !  Toil,  diffi- 
culty, peril,  disaj^pointments,  occasionally  despair  even  —  the  lot  of  all  communities — 
have  at  variou«;  ^imes  encompassed  the  path  or  our  town  on  its  journey  of  twD  hundred 
and  seventeen  years :  but  they  have  seldom  long  embarrassed,  never  choked  our  pro- 
gress. From  about  two  hunared,  we  are  now  eighteen  thousand  souls.  From  a  few 
colonial  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  property,  we  have  now  our  millions.  From  a  little 
commerce  in  skins,  now  a  commerce  various  almost  as  human  wants,  wh(Me  merohan- 
dise,  in  heaps  almost  colossal,  stares  us  daily  in  the  face  upon  our  wharres,  in  onr 
vessels,  or  in  our  ware-houses^  our  d^ndts,  and  our  cars.  Instead  of  struggling  against 
foreign  foes  for  life  and  a  hvelihooa,  we  are  now  dandling  in  the  lap  of  peace,  and 
nursmg  the  useful  arts.    Instead  of  want,  we  have  abundance. 

'  The  '  hope  deferred '  of  our  first  settlers,  is  the  hope  fulfilled,  and  still  fulfilling,  of 
our  own  day.  Their  wilderness  aspirations  are  our  present  garden  enjoyments.  Though 
thus,  in  the  past,  skies  have  been  at  intervals  dark,  and  tempests  have  lowered,  and  the 
elements  burst  in  storm,  yet  day  has  been  sure  to  break  dear,  peaoefiil,  and  radiant ; 
and  so,  in  spite  of  all  temporaxy  obstructions,  if  we  but  act  well  our  part,  wiU  continue 
to  break,  long  as  time  on  earth,  immortxd  as  hope,  and  sure  as  the  goodness  of 
Ubaven  1    Afier  the  doude,  the  sun/    Let  us  thank  God  and  be  happy  I ' 

We  need  not  repeat  what  is  said  of  the  municipal  and  judicial  organi- 
zation of  the  town  in  the  two  following  chapters,  but  we  must  pause  a 
moment  over  its  military  history  at  this  period ;  including,  as  it  does,  the  ' 
brief  but  terrible  conflict  with  the  powerful  and  ferocious  Pequods. 
Never  did  the  latter  portion  of  Jean  Paul's  dictum,  *  Nature  forces  on  our 
heart  a  Creator  ;  History  a  Providence,'  receive  a  more  remarkable  veri- 
fication than  in  the  circumstances  of  this  famous  Indian  war.  The  stars 
in  their  courses  fought  with  our  fathers.  In  their  last  extremity  of  peril, 
one  well-aimed  blow  delivered  them,  and  crushed  the  power  of  their 
enemy  for  ever.  The  event  of  that  conflict  was  like  the  rising  of  the 
sun  at  mid-night,  so  sudden  and  complete  was  the  change  from  gloom, 
terror,  and  almost  despair,  to  the  joy  of  deliverance  and  of  victory. 
And  the  salutary  fear  inspired  by  that  result,  preserved  the  colonists  of 
Connecticut  for  ever  after  from  all  danger  of  Indian  hostility. 

But  we  must  hasten  on ;  for  both  time  and  space  would  fail  us,  if  we 
lingered  long  over  the  chapters  that  follow.  These  chapters  relate  to 
Land  Policy,  Sumptuary  Laws,  Agriculture,  Trade  and  Commerce ;  the 
School,  the  Church,  the  Grave,  down  to  1650,  with  which  date  our 
author  concludes  the  first  period  of  his  history.  These  are  fruitful 
topics,  as  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  see,  embracing  much  that  was  pecu- 
liar to  the  Connecticut  colonists,  and  furnishing  the  key  to  the  remarkable 
success  which  followed  their  efforts  for  the  founding  of  a  new  state. 

The  second  period  continues  the  civil  history  from  1650  to  1665 ; 
presents  a  pleasant  chapter  on  the  mills  and  inns  of  Hartford ;  glances 
at  the  ecclesiastic  trouble  which  arose  in  the  Hartford  church,  and  thence 
extending,  finally  involved  the  State,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  New- 
England,  in  bitter  controversy ;  notices  the  code  of  laws  adopted  in  1650, 
with  whatever  was  peculiar  in  the  enactments  themselves  or  the  penalties 
attached  to  them ;  discourses  at  length  upon  the  collisions  between  the 
English  and  Dutch  settlers  of  Connecticut ;  enlarges  upon  the  military 
history  of  the  colony ;  speaks  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths ;  including, 
apropos  to  the  latter,  brief  biographical  sketches  of  Governors  Haynes 
and  Hopkins  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stone ;  and,  afl^r  a  parting  word  on  the 
School,  makes  an  end  of  the  whole,  with  appropriate  reflections. 
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In  respect  to  the  controversy  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  our 
inquiry,  made  with  some  diligence  several  years  ago,  has  led  us,  in  spite 
of  filial  and  patriotic  predilection,  to  a  result  at  variance  with  that  of  Air. 
Stuart  He  maintains,  against  all  comers,  the  perfect  right  of  the  English 
to  the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut ;  we  hold,  with  equidly  confident  opi- 
nion, to  the  right  of  the  many-breeched  Hollanders.  Let  us  show,  in  as 
few  words  as  possible,  the  grounds  of  our  faith. 

Connecticut  was  probably  the  last  portion  of  the  whole  sea-coast  of  the 
United  States  whicn  fell  under  the  eye  of  European  adventurers.  Sepa- 
rated firom  the  Atlantic  by  an  island  which  passes  along  the  whole  front 
of  its  territory,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  foreign  voyager  should  have 
long  mistaken  this  island  for  a  part  of  the  continent  itself.  According  to 
De  Laet,  a  Dutch  historian,  Long-Island  Sound  was  first  navigated,  in 
1614,  by  his  own  country-men,  who  sailed  for  some  distance  up  the  Con- 
necticut, and  named  it  the  Fresh  river.  On  the  other  hand,  English 
writers  have  claimed  that  the  coast  of  Connecticut  was  originally  explored 
by  one  Thomas  Dermer,  in  1619,  while  on  his  way  from  Cape  Cod  to 
Virginia.  But  we  are  not  aware  of  any  sufiScient  reason  for  rejecting  the 
testimony  of  De  Laet.  Both  ^Bradford  and  Morton  inform  us  that  the 
Plymouth  people  knew  nothing  of  the  Connecticut  river  until  they 
received  intelligence  of  it  from  the  Dutch,  who  gave  them  the  most  glow- 
ing accounts  of  the  fruitfiilness  of  the  country  and  its  advantages  for 
trade,  and  urged  them  to  make  settlements  there.  They  were  unable, 
however,  at  that  time  to  accept  the  friendly  invitation.  This  was  before 
the  colonizing  expedition  of  Holmes  or  the  exploring  visit  of  Wins- 
low,  and  while  the  Plymouth  colonists  were  yet  alone  m  New-England. 
Evidently,  therefore,  so  far  as  original  discovery  can  give  any  right  to  the 
soil,  that  right  was  with  the  Dutch. 

And  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  Dutch  were  the  first  to  occupy  Con- 
necticut They  had  already  established  themselves  at  Hartford,  and  had 
been  long  enough  in  possession  to  erect  a  '  light  fort '  there,  when  Wil- 
liam Holmes,  with  his  Plymouth  company,  appeared  in  the  river,  in 
search  of  a  place  for  settlement  upon  its  banks.  With  the  Dutch,  there- 
fore, was  originality  of  discovery  and  priority  of  occupation.  Why  then 
they  should  be  called,  ad  Trumbull  calls  them,  *  mere  intruders,'  it  is 
hard  to  understand.  Connecticut  was  as  fairly  open  to  them  as  to  the 
English.  The  '  Great  Patent  of  New-England,'  given  by  James  I.,  could 
not  shut  them  out  The  claim  of  the  British  kmg  to  this  vast  extent  of 
country,  based  upon  the  explorations  of  Sebastian  Cabot  and  others,  was 
simply  absurd.  As  well  might  the  Spaniards  have  declared  their  undi- 
vided right  to  the  whole  American  continent,  on  the'sole  ground  that  one 
of  their  captains  originally  opened  the  path  of  discoveir.  Not  to  dwell  - 
longer,  however,  upon  this  question,  we  refer  those  who  may  wish  to 
examine  it  farther,  to  an  article  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  NorthrAmer- 
ican  Review,  attributed  to  Judge  Davis,  the  learned  and  candid  editor  of 
Morton's  Memorial,  wherein  the  whole  matter  is  exposed  in  the  clearest 
and  most  convincing  style. 

Bidding  now  farewell  to  Mr.  Stuart's  volume,  happy  if  oyr  word  of 
commendation  shall  have  the  effect  to  add  in  any  degree  to  the  favorable 
regard  in  which  it  so  well  deserves  to  be  held,  let  us  close  by  a  rapid 
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glance  at  the  prominent  personal  characteristics  of  the  founders  of  Con- 
necticut and,  generally,  of  New-England.  The  theme  is  old,  but  not 
yet  by  any  means  exhausted;  and  however  thread-bare  some  may 
regard  it,  our  merit  will  be  the  greater  if^  like  the  cotter's  wife,  we  sao- 
ceed  at  all  in  making  the  '  auld  claes '  of  history  look  '  amakt  as  weel  's 
the  new.' 

That  the  first  colonists  of  New-England  were  a  'peculiar  people,'  > 
universally  admitted,  but  at  this  point  terminates  all  agreement  in  regard 
to  them.  No  class  of  men  ever  lived  and  acted  on  the  earth,  who  have 
found  warmer  friends  or  more  bitter  enemies  than  they ;  none  who  have 
been  so  much  '  be-written,'  both  by  detractor  and  admirer ;  none,  we  may 
add,  who  have  been  treated  with  so  litUe  of  philosophic  insigfat  and 
impartiality. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  eulogist  of  the  Puritans  has  come  forth  to  his 
task,  predetermined  and  almost  (to  borrow  one  of  their  own  words) '  fore- 
ordained '  to  magnify  every  excellence  out  of  all  due  proportion ;  to  cover 
every  fault  with  the  thickest  and  broadest  mantle ;  to  see  nothing  but 
dazzling  glory  on  the  &ce  of  their  sun ;  and  to  insbt,  with  pertinacions 
rudeness,  that  the  dark  spots  which  others  find  there  are  only  moCes  in 
the  eyes  of  the  beholder.  On  the  other  side,  the  haters  of  the  Puritans, 
of  whom  the  world  is  even  yet  full,  are  not  less  extravagant  in  their  con- 
demnation'; calling  their  evil,  good,  and  their  good,  evil;  mystiAriiig 
tlieir  plainest  acts  of  heroic  devotion  to  duty,  by  imputadona  or  the 
un worthiest  motives,  and  searching,  with  a  diligent  MUl  which  even  scav- 
engers might  envy,  for  every  fom  and  polluted  scandal  to  cast  iip<Mi 
their  graves. 

It  shall  be  our  aim  to  follow  the  difficult  path  between  these  two 
extremes  of  prejudice,  and  to  judge  of  all  things  by  the  exact  and  rigor- 
ous laws  of  Truth  and  Right. 

The  first  &ct  that  strikes  us,  when  we  call  to  the  critical  bar  the 
fathers  of  J^ew-England,  is  their  total  and  inflexible  devotion  to  duty. 
The  question  now  is  not  whether  they  were  always  wise  in  their  applioi- 
tions  of  the  rule  of  right  in  particular  cases,  but  whether  it  was  the  set 
purpose  of  their  hearts  to  follow  what  they  esteemed  their  duty^  idier- 
ever  it  might  lead  them.  Upon  this  one  point,  at  least,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  place  for  doubt  The  whole  course  and  condoot  of  their 
lives  shine  forth  with  lustrous  proof  of  their  sincerity.  Hypocritical  and 
self-seeking  men  do  not,  as  they  did,  resign  every  worldly  honor  and 
advantage  without  one  backward  glance  of  regret ;  do  not,  as  they  did, 
cheerfully  encounter  every  peril  of  the  old  apostle,  hunger,  and  cold,  and 
nakedness,  by  land  and  by  sea,  in  the  wilderness  and  among  fidae  brath- 
ren ;  do  not,  as  they  did,  lay  themselves  calmly  down  on  the  cold  boeom 
of  the  earth,  making  their  own  bodies  the  foundation  of  a  new  enapire, 
and  suffering  them  to  be  crushed  by  the  vast  superstructure  which  they 
could  only  behold  by  fiiith,  towering  in  its  majestic  beauty.  Thai  they 
were  sincere,  earnest,  and  self-denyin?  men,  is  proved  by  the  toil,  and 
tears,  and  blood  which  cover  all  their  history ;  and  to  indulge  a  doabt  or 
suspicion  on  this  head,  belongs  only  to  those  whom  prejudice  has  rendered 
incapable  of  candid  and  rational  judgment 

This  complete  devotion  to  duty^  even  if  it  stood  alone,  would  entitle 
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the  fathers  of  New-England  to  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  men,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  rarest  of  human  attainments.  Let  it  be  said,  if  it  must  be, 
that  they  were  mistaken,  narrow-minded,  bigoted;  let  their  particular 
acts  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  a  more  advanc^  society,  and  condemned 
by  judges  ^m  since  they  died ;  all  this,  nevertheless,  changes  not 
the  original  fact  They  followed,  with  perfect  fidelity,  the  light  they  had ; 
light  which  they  never  doubted  shone  down  upon  them  from  above,  and 
in  whose  effulgence  all  lesser  glories  of  the  earth,  its  pride,  and  pomp, 
and  pleasure,  grew  dim,  and  fedcd  from  theur  eyes.  All  other  fears  were 
lost  to  them  in  Hie  fear  of  God.  All  other  loves  quietly  submitted  them- 
selves to  the  divine  love  of  duty. 

Out  of  this  main  element  of  the  Puritan  character  sprang  all  the  indi- 
vidual traits  which  they  exhibited.  They  were  strong  men ;  the  strongest, 
perhaps,  that  the  world  ever  saw;  because  their  reOgion  was  a  fru^t,  and 
not  a  fiction ;  because  it  was  the  root  of  their  whole  being,  and  not 
a  graceful  covering  of  leaves  and  flowers,  to  be  scattered  by  the  first  wind, 
and  perish  at  the  earliest  frost  of  autumn.  And  in  their  strength  lay  the 
spring  of  their  success.  Admit  that  they  were  hard,  angukur,  ungrace- 
ful ;  had  they  been  less  so,  who  can  say  that  they  would  have  triumphed 
as  they  did  over  the  thousand  obstacles  which  rolled  themselves  continu- 
ally in  their  path  t  They  were  fitted  for  the  work  that  was  laid  upon 
them ;  prepaired  by  a  rifforous  discipline  of  soul  and  body  to  subdue  the 
stormy  waves  of  the  Atlantic ;  to  wrestle  with  and  overthrow  the  giants 
of  the  forest,  rooted  by  centuries  against  them;  to  break  up  a  soil 
which  had  been  growing  more  and  more  rigid  in  its  rest  since  the  world 
began ;  and  beside  all  this,  to  struggle  even  for  existence  with  the  war- 
riors of  a  treacherous  and  ferocious  race.  They  were  not  men  (do  you 
say  ?)  to  shine  in  courts  and  adorn  sodety  with  the  grace  and  polish  of 
an  exact  dvilization.  Very  true ;  but  after  all,  it  is  right  to  judge  them 
by  their  fitness  for  their  appointed  work.  Gentler  and  more  beautiful 
spirits  than  theirs  would  have  shrunk  from  the  terrors  which  they  bravely 
enco^untered.  Th^  graceful  and  polished  Erasmus  may  shine  in  loveliest 
light  from  the  cloisters  of  learning,  and  throw  his  charm  around  the  cir- 
cles of  sodal  life,  but  the  stormy  strength  of  Luther  is  needed  to  carry 
on  the  Beformation. 

The  intolerance  of  the  Puritans  was  an  essential  and  consistent  part 
of  their  total  character,  and  the  legitimate  o£&pring  of  their  religion. 
They  held,  that  on  every  question  there  could  be  but  two  sides ;  the  one 
right,  and  the  other  wrong.  They  believed,  without  the  faintest  shadow 
of  a  doubt  to  disturb  them,  that  they  were  always  right ;  and  of  course, 
that  every  one  who  differed  from  them,  by  the  exact  measure  of  his 
difference,  was  wrong.  To  tolerate  any  divergency  of  creed  or  conduct, 
therefore,  was  to  connive  at  sin,  and  this  they  could  not  do.  It  was  the 
very  intensity  of  their  religious  belief  which  made  them  persecutors.  Had 
their  faith  been  less,  their  charity  would  have  been  greater.  Could  they 
have  allowed  a  possible  suspicion  to  enter  their  minds  that  tenets  differ- 
ing from  their  own  might  still  contain  a  modicum  of  truth,  the  dissidents 
would  have  doubtless  met  with  gentler  treatment  at  their  hands.  Could 
they  have  believed  that  even  a  Quaker  or  an  Anabaptist  might  neverthe- 
less love  God,  and  be  loved  by  Him,  a  glow  of  frotenial  neUng  would 
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have  arrested  the  arm  that  was  lifted  to  smite  them  into  banishment  and 
death.  But  in  their  rigorous  judgment,  every  'errorist'  was  a  child 
of  Satan ;  and  to  endure  such,  was  scarcely  less  sinful  than  to  enter  into 
terms  with  the  Arch-enemy  himself.  We  may  respect  bigotry  so  earnest 
and  sincere  as  this  ;  but  no  words  are  now  needed  to  show  its  wrong. 
Every  belief  which  a  man  cherishes  beyond  certain  moral  and  mathe- 
matical axioms  should  be  held  with  the  mental  reservation  of  its  possible 
falsehood,  simply  because  he  has  no  right  to  assume  his  own  infallibility. 
He  has  no  right  to  declare  that  his  creed,  contradicted  as  it  is  by  the 
creed  of  other  men  not  less  intelligent  and  upright  than  himself  is  per- 
fect verity,  while  theirs  is  pure  and  simple  falsehood.  He  may  —  indeed 
he  must,  if  he  would  not  lapse  into  total  skepticism  —  believe  with  confi- 
dence enough  to  make  his  faith  the  practical  guide  of  his  own  life ;  but 
beyond  this  he  cannot  go,  without  committing  the  great  sin  of  intoler- 
ance, without  violating  those  rights  of  intellect  and  oonsdenoe  which 
belong  to  all  others  not  less  really  than  to  himself. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Puritans  was  the  strong  feeling  of  per- 
sonal independence  by  which  they  were  inspired.  Individuatism  was 
never  more  boldly  developed  than  among  tnem.  They  were  always 
keenly  sensitive  to  the  danger  of  external  control,  always  watchful  lest 
the  rights  which  they  held  so  dear  should  suffer  infringement  This  was 
m&nifest  in  the  constant  difficulties  between  the  colonies  and  the  English 
government,  and  in  their  no  less  constant  quarrels  among  themsdves. 
Scarcely  a  year  passed  when  all  the  separate  colonies  rested  in  a  mutual 
good  understanding.  The  weaker  were  jealous  of  the  stronger,  and,  in 
many  cases,  not  without  reason.  Even  the  loose  and  feeble  bond  which 
embraced  the  Confederation  of  the  United  Colonies  would  never  have 
been  formed  but  for  the  fear  they  felt  of  the  Dutch  and  the  savagcB  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  England  on  the  other ;  and  very  many  of  the 
meetings  of  the  commissioners  were  filled  only  with  mutual  complaints 
and  accusations.  And  when  we  look  more  closely  into  the  private  life  of 
the  Puritans,  we  find  the  same  unpleasant  manifestations  there.  It  could 
not  well  be  otherwise  among  men  so  tenacious  of  their  own  views,  and 
so  intolerant  of  the  views  of  other.  The  peace  of  society  can  only  be 
preserved  by  one  of  two  methods.  Either  one  master-will  must  crush 
all  others  into  quiet  submission  to  its  sway,  or  else  all  individual  wills, 
each  preserving  its  independence,  must  accustom  themselves  to  the  check 
of  mutual  forbearance  and  charity.  The  Puritans,  occupying  a  position 
between  the  two,  could  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  neither. 
They  had  cast  off  the  mental  slavery  of  the  first  without  yet  attaining 
the  final  wisdom  of  the  other.  They  had  escaped  from  E^pt,  and  were 
moving  toward  the  Promised  Land,  but  after  a  march  of  more  than  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness,  even  their  Moses  had  not  yet  seen  it  from  the 
top  of  Pisgah. 

With  reluctance  —  for  there  is  a  seeming  harshness  in  the  charge — 
but  yet  with  a  full  conviction  of  its  truth,  we  must  add  that  the  New- 
England  Puritans  were  rather  Jews  than  Christians,  If  we  would  learn 
%vhat  Christianity  is,  we  should  go,  first  of  all,  to  the  words  of  Jssus 
Chkist.  Whatever  He  Qpoke  is  Christian  truth,  and  whatever  contradicts 
Him,  or  departs  from  His  instructions,  by  whomsoever  uttered  or  wher- 
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ever  found,  is  not  Christianity.  And  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is, 
beyond  all  denial,  the  most  complete  and  definite  exposition  of  his 
doctrine,  as  applied  to  men  and  human  duty.  It  shall  be  no  longer,  he 
says,  as  it  was  ^  of  old  time.'  I  give  you  a  new  law  of  life ;  and  who- 
ever calls  himself  by  my  name,  and  professes  to  follow  me,  must  receive 
my  words,  and  live  in  the  spirit  which  inspires  them.  That  He  might 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  this  point,  He  repeats  the  yctj  words  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  which  assert  the  principle  of  the  lex  talionis,  *An  eye  for  an 
eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,'  and  declares  its  abrogation ;  delivering,  at 
the  same  time,  the  new  commandment :  '  Re&ist  not  evil.'  The  contrast 
is  presented  in  the  plainest  terms  of  language ;  the  law  of  Moses  pro- 
pounds the  principle  of  retaliation ;  the  law  of  Christ  commands  the 
duty  of  forgiveness.  To  follow  the  first  is  to  be,  to  this  extent  at  least, 
a  Jew  in  religion  ;  to  follow  the  last  is  to  be  a  Christian. 

Judge,  now,  the  Puritans  by  this  test,  and  mark  the  result  to  which 
we  are  compelled  to  come.  Look  first  at  the  civil  polity  which  they 
adopted.  It  was  all  Jewish.  Their  capital  laws  were  simply  reproduc- 
tions of  the  Mosaic  statutes.  It  was  enough  for  them  to  discover  that 
three  thousand  years  ago,  among  a  half-civilized  people,  certain  crimes 
were  accounted  worthy  of  the  death-penalty.  Apparently  forgetting 
that  since  that  time  Christ  had  lived  and  taught,  and  that  they  professed 
to  be  His  followers,  they  imported  across  the  sea  of  centuries  the  same 
terrible  punishment  for  the  same  specific  crimes ;  and  this,  too,  in  the 
face  of  the  open  declaration  of  their  Master  and  His  disciples,  that  the 
old  system  had  for  ever  passed  away. 

Their  superstitious  reverence  for  the  Sabbath  was  also  completely 
Jewish.  In  their  view,  the  day  of  rest  was  not  made  for  man,  but  man 
was  made  for  it,  and  no  circumstance  whatever  could  justify  the  least 
relaxation  from  the  rigor  of  the  old  rule.  Following  the  Jews  also,  they 
made  their  Sabbath  bedn  on  Saturday  evening ;  thus  consecrating  as 
holy  time,  not  the  sevenm  day  wholly,  nor  yet  the  first  day  wholly,  but 
parts  of  both. 

And  the  Old  Testament  pattern  was  copied,  not  only  in  civil  and 
political  affairs,  but  the  Jewisn  spirit  too  much  pervaded  the  private  life 
of  the  Puritans.  Exceptions  should  doubtless  be  made  in  favor  of  cer- 
tain individuals  among  them  ;  but  as  a  general  fact,  in  their  private  dis- 
putes and  contentions,  there  was  little  manifestation  of  the  patience,  and 
gentleness,  and  forbearance  which  we  are  taught  to  regard  as  the  out- 
ward eviiience  of  a  truly  Christian  soul.  The  same  stem  rigor  which 
filled  all  the  public  administration,  descended  also  into  their  social  and 
domestic  relations,  and  a  quarrel  once  begun  was  healed,  if  at  all,  only 
with  much  difficulty,  and  after  long  delay. 

But  among  the  Puritan  ministers  of  religion,  the  Jewish  spirit  found 
its  most  marked  development  Whenever  any  point  in  practical  morality 
of  doubtful  solution  arose,  it  was  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  that  they  first 
applied  for  light  to  direct  their  course ;  and  the  act  of  some  barbarian  of 
old  was  often  taken  as  the  valid  warrant  for  their  own  conduct  Their 
counsel  was  frequently  sought  by  the  magistrates  of  the  colonies,  in 
respect  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  par- 
ticular offenders ;  and  it  is  painful  to  remark  how  uniformly  they  threw 
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the  great  weight  of  their  influence  into  the  scale  of  severity.  *  What 
shall  be  done/  say  the  magistrates,  'with  this  malefactor?  He  is 
guilty  of  crime,  we  know,  but  we  doubt  as  to  the  punishment  proper  for 
]iis  offence/  The  ministers  open  the  Old  Testament,  (always  the  Old 
Testament,)  and  searching  diligently  there,  they  find  some  record  which 
seems  to  bear  upon  the  case  in  hand,  and  then  they  calmly  answer :  '  Let 
him  die/  Always  the  magistrates  were  found  more  merdful  than 
the  ministers ;  and  more  than  one  heretic,  through  their  forbearance, 
escaped  the  last  penalty,  whom  the  preachers  of  a  gospel  of  peace  and 
pardon  had  adjudged  to  death.  Were  these  men  cruel?  Did  they 
delight  in  the  shedding  of  blood  ?  By  no  means.  We  bring  against 
them  no  such  charge.  Their  sole  mistake  might  be  almost  called  a 
simple  error  in  chronology.  They  miscalculated  the  age  of  the  world  by 
just  three  thousand  years  ;  and  forgetting  that  the  sun  of  Truth  never 
goes  back  on  the  dial  of  Time,  they  confounded  its  first  faint  beams  of 
morning  with  the  light  of  its  perfect  day. 

The  founders  of  New-England  were  superstitious  men.  In  this  they 
were  not  singular,  for  superstition  was  the  general  characteristic  of  the 
age  in  which  they  lived.  But  it  belonged  to  the  intensity  of  their  nature 
to  advance  farther  than  others  in  whatever  direction  they  advanced  at  all ; 
and  so  they  were  preeminent  in  their  superstition.  A  profound  belief 
possessed  them  that  the  powers  of  the  invisible  world  constantly  mingled 
themselves  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Every  portent  of  nature  beyond  those 
of  the  most  common  occurrence,  was  interpreted  as  a  direct  message 
from  Heaven  ;  the  utmost  liberty  of '  private  judgment '  being  indulged 
in  the  interpretation.  Forgetful  of  the  warning  of  Christ,  that  those 
who  are  involved  in  great  and  sudden  calamity  should  not  be  therefore 
regarded  as  sinners  above  other  men,  they  were  wont  to  consider  the 
misfortunes  of  individuals  as  evidence  of  especial  Divine  displeasure  —  an 
error  into  which  the  ignorant  of  all  ages  are  prone  to  fall,  but  which  no 
longer  deludes  the  minds  of  intelligent  men.  Even  the  elder  Winthrop, 
one  of  the  most  liberal  aud  charitable  of  the  New>England  fathers,  has 
sprinkled  the  pages  of  his  journal  with  the  record  of  misfortunes  which 
he  hesitated  not  to  regard  as  penal  inflictions  of  the  Almiohtt. 

The  tendency  to  spiritualize  all  things  was  equally  remarkable.  It  is 
amusing  enough  to  the  modern  reader  to  follow  the  Puritan  ministers  in 
their  laborious  ingenuity  in  this  department;  and  the  'correspondences' 
which  they  detected  and  unfolded  would  have  delighted  the  soul  of 
Swedenborg  himself.  The  most  intelligent  and  learned  members  of  the 
clerical  body  were  not  less  prone  than  others  to  indulge  in  this  kind 
of  intellectual  play ;  and  even  the  great  John  Cotton  himself  did  not 
disdain  to  assert  his  preeminence  in  this  not  very  exalted  sphere  of  pro- 
fessional duty. 

The  lack  of  humor  was  a  common  characteristic  of  the  New-England 
Puritans.  A  few  of  them,  indeed,  possessed  a  kind  of  unwieldy  and 
ungraceful  wit,  (the  gambol  of  the  elephant,)  but  this  was  very  different 
from  the  humor  of  which  we  speak.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the 
work  which  they  had  in  hand  was  of  too  serious  a  sort  to  allow  of  humor 
in  the  actors,  for  it  is  upon  just  such  a  rugged  path  as  they  were  com- 
pelled to  tread  that  its  rosy  light  ought  oftenest  to  shine. 
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Id  the  life  of  the  Pnritana  also  appeared  ao  nncommoQ  degree  of 
jloieiam ;  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  name  iiielf-reterve.  The  emotive 
part  of  their  nature  was  kept  under  rigorotu  control.  Thej  were  not  men 
to  cany  their  hearts  in  their  haada,  and  have  them  read  by  every  passing 
eye.  We  have  no  right  to  say,  as  some  Tia\e  iJone,  that  their  domesttc 
and  pergonal  affections  were  roliitively  feeble.  On  the  contiarj,  there  is 
the  b«st  reason  for  believing  tlmt  these  nffections  partook  of  their  general 
strength  of  character.  But  they  abliorred  the  indelicate  fashion  of  ktcr 
days,  which  shrinks  not  from  publishing  to  the  common  worl<l  the  most 
secret  and  holy  of  the  heart's  emotionft;  even  the  most  inHmate  inter- 
course of  the  soul  with  ilsCsEAToi;.  There  is  a  chastity  of  spirit  aa  well 
as  of  body,  and  to  set  the  first  naked  before  the  world  is  no  less  revolting 
to  a  delicate  mind  than  to  du  the  same  thing  with  the  other.  The  first 
age  of  New-£ngland  was  not  the  age  of  'religious  biography,'  includ- 
ing copious  extracts  from  the  private  jouraals  and  closet  exeruii^es  of  the 
'departed  saint.'  Puritan  literature  is  happily  free  from  this  modem 
immodesty. 

The  admirable  journal  of  Wmthrop  repeatedly  illnstratee  this  rigorous 
self-reserve.  His  son  ^nry,  'a  sprightly  and  hopeful  young  gentle- 
man,' was  accidentally  drowned  a  few  days  after  Uie  arrival  in  (few- 
England  of  the  Massachusetts  colonists.  The  Governor's  only  public 
record  of  thb  sad  event  was  in  these  words  :  '  My  son,  Heniy  Winthrop, 
was  drowned  at  Salem.'  Did  the  father,  then,  carry  a  stone  m  his  bosom 
in  the  place  of  a  heart,  that  he  could  so  coldly  announce  a  personal 
affliction  so  sudden  and  severe  I  Examine  his  private  letters  to  nis  wife, 
and  the  answer  will  be  manifest  With  the  unutterable  anguish  of  David, 
he  cries  ;  '  My  son  Ilenry  I  my  son  Henry  1  Ah  !  poor  child  ! '  His 
heart  knew  its  own  bitterness,  and  for  that  very  reason  no  stranger  was 
allowed  to  intermeddle. 

In  the  summer  of  1647,  an  '  epidemical  uckness '  swept  over  New- 
England,  and  during  its  progress  destroyed  many  valuable  lives.  Among 
the  deatiis  was  that  of  Governor  Winthrop's  wife.  The  entry  in  his 
journal  reads  as  follows  :  '  In  this  sickness,  the  (governor's  wife,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Tindal,  knight,  left  this  world  for  a  better ;  being  abont 
fifty-six  years  of  age :  a  woman  of  singular  virtue,  pnidenoe,  modesty,  and 
piety,  and  especiaTly  beloved  and  honored  of  all  the  country.'  This 
tribute  to  womanly  worth,  which  any  common  friend  might  pay,  is 
all  that  the  self-reserve  of  the  husband  permits  him  to  ntter  before  the 
world.  But  his  private  letters  show  his  marital  love  in  a  different  light. 
The  endearing  epithets  which  he  there  lavishes  npon  her  would  grace  the 
pages  of  a  modem  romance:  'My  sweet  wife;'  'Mine  own  dear 
heart ; '  '  Mine  only  beat  beloved ; '  'My  love,  my  jo^,  my  bithful  one.' 
These,  and  other  kindred  terms  of  teudemees,  fiowing  freely  forth  in 
the  sacred  privacy  of  heart-communion,  show  the  fire  steadily  burning 
beneath  the  calm  sur&ce,  thou^  never  breaking  forth  into  visible  vof 
canic  flames  of  passion. 

Much  might  be  added  respecting  the  more  common  life  and  feeling  of 
the  Puritans,  respecting  food,  dress,  social  intercourse,  family  government, 
Hmusemeote,  and  other  minor  matters,  as  we  call  them,  although,  in  lact, 
they  constitute  the  principal  part  of  hnman  being,  and  go  very  far  in 
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shaping  and  finally  fixing  human  character.  But  upon  these  points  of 
the  picture  we  cannot  at  present  dwell.  We  must  make  room,  howeyer, 
to  correct  a  common  impression  which  prevails  regarding  the  extreme 
simplicity,  and  even  rudeness,  of  the  founders  of  New-Enghnd,  in  what- 
ever pertained  to  grace  and  beauty  in  outward  garb  and  adornment 
Puritanic  strictness  in  this  matter  did  not  cross  the  ocean  with  our 
fathers,  but  ori^nated  one  generation  later,  on  the  soil  of  New-England 
itself.  The  valuable  volume  entitled  Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrims^  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Alexander  Young,  contuns  a  portrait  of 
Governor  Winslow,  of  Plymouth,  the  only  portrait  of  the  pilgrims  which 
has  come  down  to  us.  In  outward  appearance,  the  Governor  might  be 
almost  mistaken  for  a  cavalier.  His  garments  are  of  rich  material ;  his 
flowing  locks  rest  upon  his  shoulders ;  his  neck  and  wrists  are  encircled 
with  ruffles  of  fine  linen  ;  a  ring  flitters  on  one  of  his  fingers;  a  hand- 
some mustache  adorns  his  upper  Tip,  and  an  imperial  dep^ids  firom  the 
lower;  and  not  a  sign  of  the  Roundhead  can  be  detected  on  any  part  of 
his  portly  person.  We  do  not  always  remember  that  many  of  the  first 
colonists  of  New-England  were  men  of  wealth  and  high  social  position. 
Sumptuary  laws  against  all  the  grace  and  beauty  of  life  came  later ;  the 
leader  in  this  '  reform '  being  that  stern  old  fanatic,  Qovemof  Dudley. 

Having  already  considerably  exceeded  the  limits  which  we  proposed  for 
ourselves  at  the  commencement  of  the  article,  we  must  drop  the  subject 
somewhat  abruptly,  adding  only  a  hope,  which  is  also  a  prayer,  that 
some  competent  writer  would  give  us  a  more  complete  description  than 
we  have  ever  yet  had  of  the  private  and  domestic  life  of  the  J^ew-£ng- 
land  Puritans :   '  a  history  of  their  fire-sides.' 


II     I     L     D     n     o     o 


PRAOVXNT 


When  on  Life's  ocean  home  away 

From  dreaming  Childhood's  peaceful  shores 
We  care  not  then  to  longer  stay, 

Nor  grieve  that  well  return  no  more. 
But  swells  the  heart  with  gay  delight, 

And  Hope's  frail  pinions  mount  on  high. 
When  Manhood's  clime,  at  length  in  sights 

Looms  up,  to  greet  youth's  longing  eye. 

Too  soon  sweet  Fancy's  dreams  dispelled, 

And  Hope,  poor  flutterer,  drooping  low; 
The  heart  that  once  so  gladly  swelled, 

Li  tears  has  quenched  its  ardent  glow. 
And  yearning  Memory  turns  to  where 

Far,  far  behind,  that  peaceful  shore 
In  beauty  shines — so  calm,  so  fair — 

Blest  Childhood  I  lost  for  ever  more. 
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BT     THOMAS      ICAOKCr.T.AB. 


A  BHADT  dell  beside  the  road. 
Sequestered,  cool,  and  grassy : 

A  pleasant  brook  a-near  it  flowed, 
Its  current  pure  and  glassy. 


It. 


Sweet  Mart's  home  was  on  the  hill, 
Up  in  the  farm- house  yonder ; 

But  in  the  dell,  so  cool  and  still, 
It  was  her  wont  to  wander. 


III. 


Her  father's  sheep  the  tender  maid 
Her  steps  had  sought  to  follow, 

And  friskral  lambs  around  her  played, 
Down  in  the  grassy  hollow. 


rr. 


And  there  she  sat  on  summer  days, 
Her  nimble  fingers  flitting 

Through  many  an  intertwisting  maze 
In  curious  arte  of  knitting. 


And  there  she  sang  some  simple  song 
Or  hymn,  learned  from  her  mother : 

The  hours  to  her  were  never  long  — 
Each  moment  chased  the  other. 


TI. 

A  native  duietude  of  mien 

So  graciously  became  her, 
The  maidens  on  the  village-green 

With  honor  loved  to  name  her. 

▼II. 

The  quiet  meekness  of  her  brow 

Awoke  no  special  wonder. 
Though  like  a  brook  beneath  the  snow 

The  sparkling  thoughts  flowed  under. 


▼III. 


And  often-times  a  sudden  smile 
Her  countenance  stole  over. 

As  flitting  sun-beams  danoe  the  while  1 
O'er  fields  of  blooming  clover. 


IX. 


The  angel  of  her  peaceful  hearth. 
Her  mother's  hand  caressed  her : 

She  changed  her  father's  care  to  mirth. 
And  si&ntly  he  blessed  her. 


On  Sunday  in  the  village-choir 
Her  pure,  sweet  voice,  out-pealing, 

Struck  up,  in  listening  hearts^  Uie  fire 
Of  deep  and  holy  feeling. 

XI. 

When  sorrow's  burden  fell  upon 
Some  soul  too  weak  to  bear  it^ 

She  bent  her  willing  shoulder  down. 
And  kindly  sought  to  share  it 

Xtl. 

The  great  wide  world  was  all  astir, 
And  heaved  in  toppling  billows, 

But  all  was  calm  as  heaven  to  her. 
Beneath  her  drooping  willows. 

ZIII. 

As  life  ran  on  with  silent  pace, 

Her  meek  and  auiet  spirit 
Grew  meeter  for  tne  holy  place 

The  pure  in  heart  inhent 

xxr. 

So,  when  the  leaves  were  turning  red» 
And  autumn-winds  were  sweeping, 

Sweet  Mart  with  the  earlv  dead 
Beneath  the  grass  was  sleeping. 


Philadelphiay  July,  1853. 
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%\t  I'ttlrp  fai^rs: 


BEING     THE    OBSERVATIONS.    AT    HOME    AND     ABROAD.     OP    DIVERS    MEMBERS     OF 

THE    FUDOE    FAMILY. 


RirSDKKtU       INTO      WRITISO       BT       TOWT      FnOO*. 


CQAPTtH      TWBMTlCTa 

THE       DANGEROUS      SLIMMER. 


'  You  are  the  silliest  lover  in  Christendom.    If  von  lilce  Miss ^  why  do  yon  not  command 

her  to  take  you?    If  she  does  not,  she  is  not  worth  pursuing.'  Swift's  Lsttxm. 

I  SHALL  here  take  the  liberty  of  making  an  observation  upon  an  in- 
dividual who  may  possibly  have  important  relations  with  the  Fudob 
family :  I  refer  to  Mr.  Blimmer,  of  Blimmersville.  Mr.  Bummxr  has  a 
very  snug  office,  full  of  diagrams  of  Blimmersville.  Indeed,  the  plots, 
sites,  buildings,  and  accounts  of  that  prospective  town  may  be  said  to 
till  up  the  office.  There  is,  among  other  charts,  a  beautiful  lithograph 
of  Blimmersville,  very  attractive,  with  a  proposed  church,  and  a  proposed 
clergyman*s  cottage;  both  of  them  highly  picturesque,  and  highly  flat- 
tering to  the  proposed  Christian  feeling  of  the  township — much  more 
flattering,  indeed,  than  such  buildings  are  apt  to  be  in  earnest 

Numerous  choice  sites  are  indicated  upon  tiie  maps  by  red  lines.  I  may 
say  that  the  red  lines  are  very  frequent;  indeed,  scarce  any  other  kind 
of  sites  are  at  all  designated.  There  are  large  ledgers  in  the  office,  with 
quite  infrequent  entries ;  and  there  is  a  small  boy  in  the  comer,  very  busy 
in  making  copies  of  circular  letters.  Mr.  Blimmer  himdelf,  wiUi  his  heels 
upon  the  last  year's  stove,  appears,  at  first  glance,  to  be  absorbed  with 
the  daily  paper. 

But  Mr.  Blimmer  is  not  absorbed  with  the  daily  paper.  Mr.  Blimiisr 
shifts  his  heels  frequently  upon  the  last  year's  stove.  Mr.  Bldimer 
passes  his  hand  in  a  disturbed  manner  through  his  hair.  Mr.  Blimmbr 
puts  on  his  hat — takes  off  his  hat.  Something  is  disturbing  Mr.  Bldi- 
Mer.  There  is  a  paper  in  the  safe  of  Mr.  Blimmer,  which  disturbs  him ; 
and  that  paper  is  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Bodgers.  I  should  be  doing 
injustice  to  the  investigating  spirit  of  Mr.  Blimmer,  if  I  did  not  say  that 
he  had  perused  the  paper  alluded  to  with  great  care.  He  has  found  the 
name  of  Kitty  Fleming  introduced  in  that  paper  after  a  most  gener- 
ous fashion ;  so  generous,  indeed,  that  he  recalls  the  aspect  of  that  yoang 
lady  (whom,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  had  encountered  on  a  visit  to  the 
Misses  Fudge)  very  affably.  Indeed,  be  has  taken  an  early  occasion 
to  renew  his  calls  in  that  quarter.  He  has  entertained  Misses  Jemima 
and  Bridget  with  the  exceedingly  voluble  and  vivid  manner  with  which 
he  has  recounted  the  fearful  accident,  in  which  he  had  so  near  a  concern. 
He  has  interested  the  tender  Kitty  by  a  pleasant  narrative  of  the  as- 
siduous but  unavailing  efforts  which  he  employed  for  the  rescue  of  her 
uncle  Truman  ;  and  at  sight  of  her  white  handkerchief  and  the  tears,  he 
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has  kindly  forborne ;  making  a  show,  indeed,  of  a  red  silk  handkerchief 
on  his  own  part 

Jemima  and  Bridget  have  both  remarl^ed  that  Mr.  Blimmer  has 
'  smarted  up ; '  by  which  expression  they  make  graceful  allusion  to  a  new 
black  coat,  and  to  very  becoming  plaids.  (Jemima  is  fond  of  plaids, 
especially  large  patterns.)  They  remark  that  he  talks  less  about  Blim- 
mersville  than  he  did,  and  attribute  it  to  modesty.  They  remark  that  he 
is  kind  to  Kjtty  ;  which  is  very  good  of  him.  *  In  the  days  of  aflSiction,* 
said  Jemima  to  Mr.  Blimmer,  *  how  pleasant  are  the  visits  of  a  friend ! ' 

'  Just  so,'  said  Mr.  Blimmer,  and  saddled  his  right  knee  with  his  left 
leg  in  a  caressing  manner. 

*  How  very  apt ! '  thought  Jemima  ;  and  she  wondered,  in  her  own  mind, 
if  Mr.  Blimmer  would  ever  marry. 

Now  Mr.  Blimmer  on  these  occasions,  which  were  not  infrequent,  was 
revolving  very  much  the  same  question  himself;  but  not  in  the  same 
fashion.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Blimmer  had  allowed  himself  to  form  con- 
jectures, from  time  to  time,  about  the  probable  age  of  Miss  Kitty  ;  he 
had  allowed  himself  to  admit  that  four  or  five  more  years  could  hardly 
have  diminished  his  interest  in  her  ;  he  regarded  this  as  evidence  of  sin- 
cerity. He  thought  her  pretty  in  black,  and  interesting,  and  had  re- 
marked as  much  to  Jemima,  who  said  she  was  *  a  sweet  little  pink  of  a 
thing ;  and  so  young  to  have  affliction ! '  And  then  Jemima  cast  her  eyes 
to  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  Blimmer  continued  the  plaids,  and  the  visits.  And  not  only  did 
he  indulge  freely*  in  the  conjectures  I  have  named,  but  allowed  himself 
to  indulge  in  kindred  conjectures  respecting  his  own  presumptive  age. 
He  might  pass,  he  thought  indulgently,  for  thirty-five.  It  is  possible. 
Girls  of  nineteen  frequently  contract  marriages  with  men  of  forty.  These 
were  sometimes,  he  had  heard,  marriages  of  inclination.  He  was  rash 
enough  to  indulge  this  belief. 

Thereupon,  Mr.  Blimmer  in  his  office,  with  his  eye  upon  the  cheerful 
diagrams,  drew  very  delightful  pictures  of  a  large  family-mansion  with 
Corinthian  columns  and  wide  lawn,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Blimmersville,  and  overlooking  the  entire  domain ;  commanding  cheer- 
ful views  of  Blimmersville  spire  in  the  extreme  distance,  and  a  company 
of  Blimmersville  children  pleasantly  gambolling  on  the  village-green,  whil» 
a  few  Blimmer  children  might,  he  thought  with  a  blush,  be  gambolling 
nearer  home. 

Now  Kitty,  like  the  good  girl  that  she  is,  thinks  that  Mr.  Blimmer  is 
very  kind  to  call  so  often  as  he  does,  and  to  have  helped,  as  he  did  upon 
the  river,  her  poor  uncle  Truman,  and  to  neglect  his  great  town  of  Blim- 
mersville to  talk  with  a  young  girl  like  herself.  And  this  kindness  sfie 
feels  the  more,  because  the  elegant  Adolphe  has  not  latterly  been  so 
frequent  in  his  visits,  being  busied  indeed  with  quite  other  affairs.  How- 
ever, the  mother  —  very  lonely  now  at  Newtown,  and  knowing  little  what 
may  come  of  uncle  Truman's  property,  and  fearing  lest  Kitty  may  stay 
too  long  in  the  city  —  bids  her  come  back  to  the  old  home  once  more. 

I  need  not  say  that  this  arrangement  very  much  quickens  the  action 
and  the  plans  of  Mr.  Blimmer,  whose  reception  by  the  Misses  Fudge  is 
too  grateful  to  be  unimproved.     He  has  a  fancy  too  that  pecuniary  mo- 


». 
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lives  may  have  suggested  this  change  to  the  poor  mother  in  the  country, 
and  a  generous  impulse  prompts  him  to  sound  matters  with  Miss  Jemima. 

It  would  be  unwise  and  uncousinly  in  me,  to  attempt  to  portray  the 
emotions  of  my  poetic  Jemima,  when  she  learned  that  Mr.  Slimmer  re- 
quested a  private  interview.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  pry  savagely  into  the 
recesses  of  a  fond  old  girPs  heart.  I  have  said  that  she  liked  plaids ;  I 
have  said  thai  she  wrote  poetry  ;  I  have  said  that  she  has  cast  her  eyes 
to  the  ceiling :  it  is  enough. 

Mr.  Bummer  did  wear  plaids ;  and  —  cruel  man  —  a  large  pattern ! 

Jemima  threw  herself  almost  unconsciously  into  &fauteuil,  I  should  do 
injustice  to  her  appearance,  if  I  did  not  say  that  she  had  *  prinked '  very 
successfully.     Mr.  Blimmer  was  embarrassed  ;  so  was  Jemima. 

Mr.  Blimmer  alluded,  as  was  his  habit,  to  recent  family  afflictions. 

Jemima  *  strove  to  repress  the  rising  sigh.' 

Mr.  Blimmer  compassionated  them  all  —  deeply,  tenderly. 

Jemima  did  not  repress  the  sigh,  and  played  hjrsterically  with  hor 
handkerchief — bordered  with  thread-lace,  and  worked  in  the  comer  with 
a  harp  by  Mademoiselle  Entrenous,  and  containing  their  joint  initiak, 
tied  together  with  an  embroidered  love-knot. 

Mp.  Blimmer  thought  the  loss  must  be  a  fearful  one  to  Miss  Kirrr. 
(He  had  usually  spoken  of  her  as  simple  Kmr.) 

*  The  dear  thing ! '  said  Jemima,  glancing  at  Mr.  Blimmer. 

'  And  yet,*  said  Mr.  Blimmer,  *  being  as  he  was  an  old  bachelor,  he 
could  n't  be  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  —  the  sort  of  protector  for  Kmr.* 
'  Bachelors  are  devoid  of  proper  feeling,'  said  Jemimjl,  poetically. 
*Ah,  now,  Miss  Jemima,  you  do  nH  think  that  ? ' 
And  Jemima  relents  —  with  her  eyes. 

*  She  seems  very  much  attached  to  you,'  pursued  Blimmer,  manfully. 
*Ah,  Mr.  Blimmer  ! '  and  Jemima's  hand  is  placed  upon  her  heart 

*  Suppose  now.  Miss  Jemima,  we  were  to  arrange  a  little  plan  for  her 
lo  stay  with  you  —  between  ourselves,  as  it  were  ? ' 

*Ah,  Mr.  Blimmer  !'  and  the  hand  continues  in  the  old  position. 
'  Indeed,  now.  Miss  Jemima,  I  feel  an  interest  I  can't  well  express.* 

*  Ah,  Mr.  Blimmer,  how  can  I — ' 

*  You  can  command  my  purse  for  the  necessary.  Miss  Jemima.' 

*  So  kind,  so  generous,  Mr.  Blimmer  ! '  and  Jemima  is  excited. 
'Not  a  bit.  Miss  Jemima  :  I  think  we  understand  each  other  now? ' 
'  This  is  so  unexpected,  Mr.  Blimmer. 

'  Of  course  it  is  ;  never  occurred  to  me  till  this  morning ;  but  you  aee 
I  'm  a  stirring  man.  Miss  Jemima  —  up  to  the  mark.' 

*  All,  yes,  I  feel  —  I  know  I  can  rely  on  you,  Mr,  Bummer.' 

'  To  be  sure.  If  it 's  an  object,  Miss  Jemima,  I  would  n't  mind  leavings 
say  twenty  dollars  in  advance.' 

The  poetic  Jemima,  unconscious  of  figures,  can  only  sigh,  *  Indeed, 
inde^^d,  Mr.  Blimmer,  a  true  heart  is  not  held  by  shackles  of  gold.' 

*  Just  so,  just  so,'  said  Mr.  Blimmer.  *  But  Kitty  will  stay  now :  eh, 
Miss  Jemima  ? ' 

*  And  so  kind  to  the  dear  thing !  How  grateful  she  must  be,  Mr. 
Blimmer  ;   she  must  love  you  ! ' 

*  You  really  fancy  so,  Miss  Jemima  ?  And  you  think  you  could  ar- 
range for  her  stay  ? ' 
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Miss  Jemima  fears  *•  not  just  now ; '  but  she  hopes,  nay,  she  is  quite 
sure,  that  after  —  after  — 

'  Just  so/  chimes  in  Mr.  Blimmbr  ;  '  and  you  think  the  friends  won't 
object  to  \he  arrangement  ? ' 

*  Friends,  Mr.  Blimmer  ? ' 

*  Mrs.  Solomon  and  Mrs.  Fleming  —  think  they  '11  have  nothing  to 
say,  Miss  Jemima  ? ' 

*  Fie,  Mr.  Blimmer  !  and  are  you  not  the  only  friend — [getting  warm] 
indeed  —  indeed,  Mr.  Blimmer,  the  only  friend  whom  I  regard  —  whom 
I  —  ' 

*  Just  so — just  80,'  says  Mr.  Blimmer,  frighted  with  a  new  thought 
that  flashes  over  him.  And  he  rises  somewhat  confusedly  —  not,  as 
Jemima,  perhaps,  fondly  fancied,  to  impress  a  kiss  upon  those  virgin  ]ips, 
but  to  make  a  hurried  plea  about  his  pressing  engagements  at  Blimmers- 
ville :  *A  large  sale  is  a-foot ;  business  before  pleasure ;  always  my  motto. 
We'll  keep  this  little  matter  between  ourselves,  eh,  Miss  Jemima?' 

*  You  are  so  droll,  Mr.  Blimmer.' 

And  as  Mr.  Blimmer  escapes  out  of  the  door,  whether  it  was  the 
poetic  atmosphere,  or  a  certain  perplexity  that  hung  over  him,  he  cannot 
forbear  an  alliterative  play  upon  the  words  of  Miss  Jemima;  to  wit — 
*D d  droll!' 

He  wickedly  repeats  it  to  himself,  several  times,  on  the  way  home.  I 
cannot  say  that  he  regards  with  the  same  cheerful  aspect  as  before,  the 
diagrams  of  Blimmersville.  The  town  looks  uninteresting,  even  on  paper. 
Mr.  Blimmer  has  started  unexpected  game.  I  have  hinted  already  that,  at 
some  former  period,  he  was  said  to  have  paid  attentions  to  Miss  Jemima. 
I  also  hinted  that  those  attentions  were  discontinued :  I  need  not  say 
that  he  had  looked  upon  the  discontinuance  as  fixed.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  Miss  Jemima  holds  different  views. 

Under  the  awkward  position  of  affairs,  it  seems  to  Mr.  Blimmer  —  as  it 
would  have  seemed,  I  think,  to  most  bachelors  similarly  situated  —  that 
there  is  need  of  prompt  and  decisive  action.  To  a  consideration  of  this 
action,  he  therefore  addresses  himself,  with  his  usual  energy.  There  is 
clearly  no  chance  for  further  negotiation  through  the  medium  of  Miss 
Jemima.  Miss  Eittt,  if  captured  at  all,  must  be  carried  by  storm,  and 
this  before  any  story  of  a  will  shall  have  gone  abroad. 

There  are  various  opinions  in  regard  to  bachelor  action  under  similar 
circumstances ;  some  recommending  cautious  approaches ;  and  others,  of 
more  active  temperament,  preferring  very  swift  and  unexpected  advances. 
In  view  of  Mr.  Blimmer's  age,  and  of  cousin  Kittt's  unprotected  state, 
I  think  that  he  decided  wisely.  A  middle-aged  spinster  is  usually  open 
to  a  careful  and  laborious  siege :  with  a  school-girl,  or  lady  in  her  teens, 
it  is  more  doubtful.  My  own  procedure  with  such  a  subject  would  be 
very  prompt ;  all  time  given  to  consider,  is  lost  time.  Ck>n8ideration  is 
not  flattering  to  one  who  decides  by  impulse. 

My  cousin  Kitty,!  am  sure,  was  meantime  very  unsuspecting ;  and 
thought  Mr.  Blimmer,  as  he  came  up  with  her  again  and  again,  on  her 
afternoon  strolls,  very,  very  kind.  I  do  not  know  but  she  came  to  regard 
liis  dress  and  bearing,  after  Jemima's  frequent  encomiums,  as  something 
altogether  piquant  and  noticeable.  I  am  sure  that  she  was  feeling  very  un- 
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protected  and  desolate ;  and  in  her  heart  was  conscious  of  a  aecret  im* 
pulse  to  love  very  much,  without  great  questioning,  whateyer  or  whoever 
was  kind  to  her. 

Therefore,  though  not  ordinarily  of  a  terriBc  cast  of  character^  Mr. 
Blimmer  is  to  be  regarded,  I  think,  at  the  present  junotarey  as  a  very 
dangerous  man. 

On^PTKK    TWrKTY-FIKST. 

A    NEW    ENEMY    IN    THE    PIELD. 

*  Mkthinki  I  ooald  be  well  content 
To  be  mine  own  attorney  in  this  case.*  BswmT  TI. 

Now,  at  the  very  time  that  Mr.  Blimmsr  was  reyolving  daogeiooi 
projects  in  connection  with  Miss  Kittt  Fleming,  a  new  eaeiny  was 
coming  upon  the  field,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Quid,  senior. 

I  have  hinted  once  or  twice  at  this  gentleman^s  interest  in  the  FiiD0K 
family,  more  especially  such  part  of  it  as  had  maintained  relatiooa  with 
the  late  Mr.  Bodgers.  Mr.  Quid  expressed  himself  with  perhaps  nndiie 
familiarity  and  cheerfulness,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  req>eot  to  llie 
death  of  Mr.  Bodgebs. 

Though  long  retired  from  business,  (the  business  of  Spindli  and  QpiD|) 
he  was  still  possessed  of  a  business  cast  of  mind,  and  of  a  keen  eya.fbr 
chances. 

Mr.  Quid  did  not  often  speak  of  his  late  wife ;  I  may  Bay,  wttlMlit 
venturing  too  much,  that  he  did  not  often  think  of  his  late  wife;  ha 
did  not  apparently  take  much  pride  in  his  late  wife;  he  poMowed  no 
portrait  of  his  late  wife.  Just  now,  however,  he  looked  back  to  his  oob- 
versations  with  his  late  wife,  and  to  sundry  letters  of  his  late  irife^  irith 
quite  new  interest  —  an  interest  that  would  have  done  honor  to  veiy 
many  widowers  of  my  acquaintance. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Quid  had  married  young — very  young:  andflike 
most  very  young  men  who  commit  themselves,  had  married  luii  and  rt- 
pented  in  a  slow  way.  Mr.  Quid  was  at  the  time  living  a  gay  Enrcyeivst 
life  —  very  rapidly  upon  small  means :  a  not  uncommon  way  of  fiving.at 
the  present  day.  He  encountered  a  bewitching  lady,  living  in  qnifee  a 
princely  way  at  the  watering-places,  who  was  said  to  be  <»  Amerioan 
parentage,  and  only  French  by  education. 

He  reasoned,  naturally  enough  for  a  young  man,  that,  to  be  lifiog  ia^k 
princely  way,  she  must  be  possessed  of  princely  means.  She  reaaoiiad, 
very  naturally,  that  a  young  gentleman  from  America,  living  in  such  an 
easy  way,  must  be  possessed  of  very  easy  means.  Thus  rea8onmg,tIiej  na- 
turally admired  each  other.  And  after  admiring  each  other  a  ressow>ie 
time,  they  very  naturally  married.  I  have  heard  of  very  many  Enrop^an 
matches,  equally  reasonable  and  natural;  and  touched  with  a  similar 
fallacy  in  the  reasoning. 

It  is  my  opinion,  that  it  is  dangerous  now-a-days  to  consider  expendi- 
ture any  gauge  of  property.  A  prudent  and  thrifty  economy  of  meUDS 
appears  to  me  a  sounder  basis  to  hang  one's  trust  upon,  than  even  niy 
aunt  Phcebe's  claret-colored  coach.  I,  however,  imply  nothing  to  th«» 
discredit  of  the  mining-stocks  in  which  my  uncle  Solomok  is  inteiestedi 
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or  of  the  banking-institution  over  which  he  presides,  and  which,  on  last 

Juarter-day,  borrowed  a  few  thousands  of  a  flush  William-street  house, 
hope  they  are  good  and  sound.  It  is  quite  possible  that  (hey  may  bft. 
I  only  say  that  claret  coaches  are  not,  so  to  speak,  property;  and  that 
Honiton-lace  upon  a  lady's  drees  is  no  evidenoe  in  Uie  world  that  her 
husband's  paper  is  not  wry  slow  at  RoBBiss'. 

Mr.  Quid  having  married  badly,  tried  to  make  the  beet  of  Ik  Mrs. 
Quid  having  done  the  enme  thing,  was  aleo  philosophic,  until  her  pa- 
tience gave  out  This  occurred  shortly  after  the  birth  of  ADOtPaus, 
when  she  committed  sundry  indise  ratio  on,  for  which  she  made  the  only 
atonement  in  her  power,  by  dropping  off,  one  Bummer's  day  in  Paris,  of 
a  fever. 

Mr.  Qum  learned  upon  investigation  (apparently  to  his  own  aatisfaG- 
tion)  that  bis  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  certain  Madame  Odkrun, 
formerly  Mrs.  BoDOBRa,  being  widow  to  \h»  elder  brother  <rf  the  deceased 
Trdmah  Bodoerb,  Esq. 

I  cannot  say  justly  how  be  arrived  at  this  condusion  ;  nor  can  I  defi- 
niUvely  say  here  bow  just  that  decision  may  be. 

Supposing  this  to  be  true,  there  were  certainly  good  and  snfBdent 
reasons  why  Mr,  Quid  should  keep  this  information  very  much  in  the 
dark,  during  the  life-time  of  the  late  Mr.  Bodobrs.  I  have  hinted  that 
this  last  gentleman  bad  had  business -dealings  at  certain  times  with  the 
banking-house  of  Spindle  and  Quid.  They  were  not,  however,  such,  in 
their  tone  or  in  their  resulls,  as  would  warrant  a  retired  and  decayed 
partner  of  that  eminent  firm  in  boasting  kinship  with  Mr.  Bodders,  in 
the  hope  of  securing  a  bequest.  If  the  hope  Had  been  entertained,  it 
would  meet  certunly  have  proved  illusory. 

Now,  however,  when  theold  gentleman  was  well  out  of  the  way,it  might 
be  worth  while  to  examine  the  ground  cautiously ;  to  ascertain,  first,  if  Mr, 
BoDOERS  did  make  any  will ;  and  in  the  event  of  his  not  having  done 
so,  to  bring  forward,  in  a  cautious  and  effectiva  manner,  the  beiiehip  of 
Adolphcb  ;  and  thus  realize,  at  a  late  day,  some  pecuniary  return  for  a 
slip  of  youthful  indiscretion. 

The  visit  of  the  younger  Quid  to  Newtown  has  already  been  alluded 
to.  It  was  by  no  means  so  satisfactory  as  had  been  hoped  by  both 
father  and  eon.  My  uncle  Solouon  was  kind  and  patronizing  to  Adol- 
PBUS ;  believing  that  he  saw  in  him  only  an  anxious  suitor  for  the  hand  of 
bis  rural  niece,  Eittv  FLBumo.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Adolphub 
gave  Mr,  Solomon  Fudge  no  intimation  to  the  contrary. 

Squire  Bivins  was,  in  bis  rustic  way,  very  urbane.  In  virtue  of  bis 
dignity  as  justice  of  the  peace,  he  was  enabled  to  sanction,  and  even  to 
assist,  a  very  extended  over-bauting  of  the  old  cabinet,  which  held  place 
in  the  snug  parlor  of  the  Bodgkhs  mansion.  Not  a  trace,  however, 
could  be  round  of  any  papers  directing  the  partition  of  the  old  gentle- 
man's estate. 

My  uncle  Solomon,  who  at  best  bad  hoped  for  no  more  of  the  Bod- 
obrb'  property  than  Mrs.  FnnoE  conid  lay  claim  to  as  heir-at-law,  was 
extremely  satisfied  with  this  position  of  affairs.  He  regaled  himself 
pleasantly  with  the  thought  of  making  good  some  sad  lapses  in  bis  spe- 
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calative  movemeDts,  with  Phcsbb's  portion  of  the  old  prcnperty.  He  even 
volunteered  a  few  hard  jokee  with  the  sharp-noeed  jmtioe  of  the  peace. 
He  farther  volunteered,  m  the  rally  of  his  spirita,  to  ask  Aoolfbub  into 
the  '  old  lady's '  house ;  meaning  thereby  a  playftd  allusion  to  hia  re- 
spectable sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Flbmino. 

Mrs.  Flbmiko,  as  I  said,  had  dusted  her  little  pailor,  and  posaened 
just  that  amount  of  country  innocence  which  made  ner  quite  awe-efarock 
m  the  presence  of  the  stately  Solomov  and  the  very  elegant  Tonng  gea- 
tieman,  whom  she  felt  quite  sure  her  sister  Ejnrr  had  captivatecL  In 
the  guilelessness  of  her  manner,  I  will  not  say  but  that  ahe  dropped  a 
hint  or  two  bearing  that  construction,  very  much  to  the  amuaement  of 
my  uncle  Solomon,  and  somewhat  to  the  confusion  of  our  young  ad- 
venturer, 

I  have  represented  Squire  Bivinb  as  a  cautious  man :  he  ii  a  oantiooa 
man.  Notwithstanding  the  provocation  extended  by  the  aomewbat 
stately  manner  of  Mr.  Solomon  Fudob,  he  had  dropped  no  faint  in  respect 
to  the  will  drawn  up  by  himself  on  a  recent  occasion;  and  inirhich  will, 
it  may  be  remarked,  there  was  very  slight  mention  of  either  Aunt  Phoebb 
or  family.  The  drafting  of  this  will,  notwithstanding  its  lack  of  signa- 
ture, so  far  as  Squire  Bivins  was  aware,  was  certainly  an  awkwaird  fiustto 
communicate  to  Mr.  Fudge  ;  but  not  so  (in  view  of  Quid's  pmqpedive 
relations  to  the  Flemings)  to  the  younger  party. 

Squire  Bivins,  in  his  little  office  by  Uie  meeting-house  comer,  revoived 
the  matter ;  regaling  himself,  in  his  usual  manner,  over  the  oflSce^tove 
and  the  apple  parings.  He  determined  to  dispatch  a  small  note  after 
Mr.  Quid,  requesting  to  see  him  a  few  momenta,  in  relation  to  the  un- 
finished business  of  £e  morning.  Mr.  Quid,  though  thoroughly  latnAed 
with  the  investigation  in  company  with  Mr.  Fudge,  renewed  nis  call  upon 
the  wiry  justice  of  the  peace. 

The  Squire  offered  a  chair,  and  patted  hia  wig  caressinglT. 

*  There  don^t  seem  to  be  any  will,'  said  the  justice,  looidng  up  flom 
under  his  spectacles. 

*  It  seems  not,'  said  Qum,  very  cheerfully. 

Squire  Bivivs  winked  at  Adolphus,  which  Mr.  Quid  not  nndeiatand- 
ing,  regarded  him  very  attentively. 

*  Supposing,  youne  man,  that  the  Squire,  who  was  a  kmfid  man,  had 
made  a  will :  what  &en  9 ' 

*•  Then  he  would,'  returned  Mr.  Qum,  in  a  very  natural  manner. 
'  Very  true,  young  man ;  but  to  what  one  of  his  kinsfolk  do  yon  sup- 
pose he  would  have  given  his  property  ? ' 

*  I  really  can't  say,'  returned  Mr.  Ql^id  :  '  I  never  had  the  {deaanva  of 
Mr.  Bodgebs'  acquaintance.' 

'  Oh,  ay ;  yerj  likely.'  And  Squhre  Bivins  determined  to  try  his  client 
upon  a  new  tack. 

*  Young  man,'  commenced  he,  again  giving  his  pantaloons  his  usual 
toilet-hitch  in  a  downward  direction ;  '  young  man.  Squire  Bodosbs  did 
make  a  will.' 

Quid's  countenance  fell,  and  his  color  went  strangely.  'Ton  know  it, 
Mr.  Bivins  ? '  said  he,  falteringly. 
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'I  know  it,  Mr.  Qdid.' 

And  Mr.  Bivinb,  with  a  complacent  look,  took  a  BmaU  chew  of  to- 
bacco; first  offering  the  twist  to  the  pallid  Mr.  Qttid,  who,  it  is  needlcBa 
to  say,  declined. 

Squire  Bivinb  wnt«d. 

Mr.  Quid  took  another  small  bill  from  his  pocket  — '  foreseeing,'  as  he 
expressed  himself, '  that  he  should  have  occasion  to  consult  Mr.  Bivinb  at 
some  length'  —  and  tendered  it  to  the  justice. 

Mr.  BiTiNB  smoothed  the  bill  apon  the  table,  without  specially  seem- 
ing to  regard  its  amount,  and  placed  upon  it  the  tobacco-twist  before 
mentioned. 

'A  will,'  said  Mr.  Biviiis,  takinz  up  the  subject  gracefully  where  he 
had  left  it, '  a  will  which  I  had  the  nonor  of  drawing  up  myself  upon  this 
very  table ;  a  will,  Mr.  Qum,  hy  which  he  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his 
large  property,  tan-works  included,  to  Miss  Kmr  Flbmino.' 

Squire  Bivinb  had,  for  once,  mistaken  his  man ;  he  bad  fully  expected 
to  see  a  gleam  of  rapture  spread  over  the  face  of  Mr.  Quid  at  such  an 
annonncement.  On  the  contrary,  he  saw  even  greater  pallor  than  before, 

A  later  communication,  however,  produced  a  much  happier  effect ;  Mr, 
BoDOERs  had  not  signed  the  will;  indeed,  bo  far  as  be  knew,  it  was  no 
will  at  all.  He  knew  nothing  of  its  whereabouts.  It  had  very  probably 
been  destroyed. 

'Yet,  to  tell  truth,'  said  Mr.  Bivinb,  '  the  Squire  was  not  a  man  to 
draw  up  papers  for  the  sake  of  burning  'em.  A  keerful  man  was  the 
Squire,' 

And  with  this  much  of  information  only,  Mr.  Quro  takes  leave  of  Mr. 
BiviNS,  leaving,  however,  his  address,  with  a  request  to  forward  at  once 
any  new  inforjnation  which  may  come  to  light,  either  respecting  thu  draft 
ulluded  to,  «r  any  subsequent  instrument 

The  Quid  chances  liave  certainly  a  very  favorable  aspect ;  somewhat 
dampened,  however,  by  the  fact,  which  presently  comes  to  the  knowledge 
of  both  fathc^r  and  son,  that  a  certain  Mr.  BmiuEn,  who  was  in  company 
with  Mr.  BoDOKKs  at  the  time  of  hia  death,  'had  intrusted  to  him  com- 
missions of  eonaiderahle  imporlanee  by  the  deceased  gentleman.' 

This  fact  is  dorived  from  a  csrcilesa  ectitoriiil  mention  in  the  Daily 
Beaton,  witljin  ii  fe«-  riavs  after  ll^e  (itciivh:in:e  •>(  ih,  iiLvia-nl.  It  Jid 
not  appear  that  any  such  notice  bad  been  given  under  the  name  or  direct 
authority  of  Mr.  Blimmer.  To  this  Mr.  Blimmkr,  however,  Mr.  Quid 
determined  to  address  himself  without  delay ;  and  we  shall  renew  our 
acquaintance  with  both  senior  and  junior  Quid  in  the  office  already  de- 
scribed as  being  cheerfully  illustrated  by  the  Blimmerville  diagrams  and 
lithographs,  with  the  Blimmersvillo  church  in  the  extreme  distance. 

Meantime,  my  goi>d  cousin  Kim,  altogether  ignorant  of  those  plans 
and  counter-plans  in  which  she  bears  so  large  and  so  unconscious  a  part, 
counts  the  days  which  tie  her  still  to  the  pleasant  life  of  the  city ;  and 
dreams  each  night  of  those  pleasanter  days  which  will  open  upon  her 
under  her  own  mother's  home,  and  amid  the  fr^rance  of  the  old  roses 
which  crowned  her  childhood  with  their  bloom. 
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SYMPATHY. 

'  Dieere  solatia.'  Crit*. 

*  CONTBIIPLATS, 

with  lively  Joy  the  joys  we  cannot  share/  co:  smtx>a«. 

Black-etbd  or  bloe-ejed,  brigfatlj  brown  or  fiur, 
With  fi^ntle  mien,  sweet  roice,  and  wavj  hair, 
I  see  the  children  on  the  parlor-floor, 
Or  fanned  like  flowers  around  the  garden-door. 
I  hear  tneir  merry  talk,  and  see  their  plaj, 
And  backward  look  to  many  a  happj  day. 
When  on  my  hearth  I  saw  the  ^nial  liffht 
Of  joy  domestic,  ere  the  saddening  night 
Of  sorrowful  bereavement  veiled  my  sun, 
As  all  my  darlings  vanished  one  by  one. 

First  went  my  Willie  ;  pleasant,  playful,  yet 
Full  of  grave  thoughts ;  my  play-thing  and  my  pet» 
But  oftener  my  companion,  when  my  mind 
To  turn  to  themes  supernal  was  inclined. 
Then  his  deep  questionings  of  heavenly  things — 
Heaven  nearer  now  his  tender  memory  brings  — 
Would  make  me  draw  him  closer  to  my  heart ; 
For  though  't  was  sweet  to  hear  him,  I  would  start 
To  see  his  eye,  beaming  with  inward  ligbt, 
Seemed  turned  from  me  to  things  beyond  my  sight ; 
And  all  I  'd  heard,  and  all  I  'd  tbougnt  and  felt 
Of  childhood  early  wise,  my  heart  would  melt ; 
And  that  which  made  him  dearest,  made  me  fear 
That  from  my  boy  the  parting^hour  was  near. 

Then  joyous  Charlie,  bright-eyed,  bounding  boy, 
Than  Willie  elder,  gave  me  jfayer  joy. 
My  heart  delighted  in  his  sprightly  plays : 
His  works  inventive,  his  engaging  ways, 
Gave  me  the  promise  of  a  noble  man, 
Able  to  execute  as  wise  to  plan ; 
Genial  and  friendly,  making  friends  of  all ; 
Quick-eared  to  answer  every  worthy  call ; 
Blending  through  life  the  useful  and  the  sweet ; 
Equal  to  any  fate,  for  all  things  meet ; 
In  the  best  sense,  a  fortunate,  a  brave, 
Companionable  man.    A  smaJl  green  grave 
Now  holds  the  form  that  gladdened  so  my  sight  I 
I  turn  from  that  to  see  in  faith's  pure  light 
His  living  formj  I  think  of  nobler  spheres 
For  such  an  active  life,  and  dry  my  tears. 

Sweet  little  Mart,  fairy  Caroline  — 

I  seem  to  see  them  now  their  arms  entwine 

Around  each  other  lovingly,  and  hear 

Their  prattling  voices,  once  to  me  so  dear. 

But  as  their  good  young  brothers,  so  went  they, 

And  we  were  left  alone.    The  lonely  day. 

The  silent  house,  (missing  the  ministries 

By  which  she  made  each  sick  child,  in  her  eyes, 

Dearer  than  when  it  was  her  ioy  to  see 

Its  healthful  play,  and  tell  its  lire  to  me, 

When  twilight  ^liss  curtained  the  blinding  day, 

And  in  our  nome  the  world  seemed  far  away,) 

Bore  the  sad  mother  down  —  alas  for  me!  — 

Doomed  from  that  hour  a  shadowed  hearth  to  see. 
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Alas  for  me  ?    Tes,  for  a  man  must  feel 

Such  partings ;  and  it  is  not  mine  to  steel 

Hy  heart  against  the  sorrows  of  my  lot : 

My  Hkavbnlt  Comforter  forbids  me  not 

To  feel  my  griefs.    I  cannot  cast  away 

The  memory  of  what  has  been,  though  this  day 

Is  bright  with  confidence  of  what  shall  be 

When  their  dear  home  shall  spread  its  gates  for  me. 

Then,  when  I  see  the  children  on  your  floor, 
And  hear  them  prattle  round  your  garden-door, 
I  '11  give  you  joy :  and  when  tne  angels  call 
For  you  to  rive  tnem  up — or  one,  or  all — 
When  the  glad  eye  is  dark,  the  prattle  mute, 
I  '11  tell  my  tale ;  and  '  like  a  lonely  flute,' 
Or  '  like  all  instruments '  of  soothmg  power, 
My  humble  voice  shall  be  in  that  still  nour. 
I  ni  weep  with  you :  and  often  silent  keep, 
While  you  in  speecnless  sorrow  can  but  weep : 
And  when  the  power  to  hear  and  speak  is  given, 
We  '11  talk  together  of  our  loved  in  heaven. 
BridgewaUr,  Mas9,^  July  7, 16^3. 


A    DISCOURSE    ON    DOOR-KNOCKERS. 

WITH    AN   ANTIQUARY'S    ACCOUNT  OP    THE    INTRODUCTION   OP-  DOORS. 

Amid  the  shiftiogs  and  auDihilatioDB  of  revolution,  political  and  econom- 
ical, whether  issuing  from  Gallic  illuminist  or  Scotch  inventor,  the 
desuetude  of  whilom  familiar  objects,  insigni6cant  in  themselves,  but 
around  which  cluster  our  pleasant  memories,  occasions  a  pensive  regret, 
which  your  men  on  stilts,  with  much  conceit  of  self-importance,  contempt- 
uously regard  as  trivial,  but  which  really  results  from  a  disturbance  of 
the  harmony  of  the  series  (contributing  so  much  of  human  happiness) 
of  inanimate  attachments.  They  constitute  the  scenery  which  marks  the 
progress  of  this  life-drama,  and  fixes  in  our  remembrance  its  successions 
of  action.  As  intimately  associated  with  the  rudest  household  utensil 
may  be  the  being,  the  thought,  the  pleasure,  and  the  pain  of  our  retro- 
spect, as  is  the  moss  with  the  rock,  or  the  tendril  with  the  twig.  The 
cradle,  scarred  and  rickety,  bestowed  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  cheer- 
less garret,  troops  upon  us  the  hilarious  sports,  the  solemn  mimicries,  the 
joys  and  spites  of  the  nursery.  How  vividly  in  after  life  do  our  first 
razor  and  shaving-brush  (cherish  them,  0  ye  men  of  whiskers !)  recall 
the  flush  of  conscious  expansion,  the  unutterable  complacency  with  which 
we  surveyed  the  dawning  of  hirsute  promise !  What  a  glowing  picture 
may  be  summoned  by  the  contents  of  an  old  work-box  I  The  cheerful 
fire-side,  the  animatingly-lighted  room,  the  heart-gushing  vivacity  of 
kindly  converse,  the  venerated  features  impressed  with  benevolence,  the 
busy  fingers  that  have  long  since  ceased  to  ply  the  polished  needle. 

If  this  age  have  any  aim  and  purpose,  it  is  the  obliteration  of  attach- 
ments. Custom  is  a  word  of  the  past;  change  is  one  of  the  present. 
The  revolutionist,  from  hatred  of  hoary  error,  becomes  averse  from  all 
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that  tends  to  conservation.  Visible  Bjrmbols  of  the  past,  if  permitted  to 
continue,  grapple  unto  themselves  the  hearts  of  men,  and  render  them 
repugnant  to  change.  Thus  obviously  such  symbols  must  be  assaulted 
and  destroyed.  So  (out  upon  your  anticipating  incredulity,  Sir  I  could 
cause  and  effect  be  more  plain  ?)  Radicalism  has  deposed  the  knocker 
from  its  ancient  dignity,  while  the  pert  minx  Utility  has  stood  by  and 
approved  the  sacrifice.  Nor  can  we  clearly  see  the  end ;  for  if  knockers 
have  succumbed  to  the  fierce  assaults  that  have  shaken  the  Houses  of 
Qapsburg  and  Hohenzollem,  who  shall  say  but  that,  under  the  flood  of 
efiulgence  vouchsafed  to  a  benighted  world  by  a  snuffy  old  gentleman  in 
a  Parisian  attic,  property  shall  not  cease  to  be  exclusive,  and  doors  go 
out  with  the  dynasties ! 

And  here  we  would  episodically  observe,  that  it  is  the  good  old  stock 
of  knockers,  door-knockers,  standing  boldly  out  from  painted  panelling  of 
oak  or  maple,  as  if  challenging  scrutiny  and  defying  suspicion,  that  we 
alone  recognize  or  regard.  We  are  the  more  impelled  to  this  declaration, 
^is  a  spurious  set  of  knockers  has  recently  made  a  great  deal  of  noise  in 
the  world,  perplexing  respectable  anility  with  paroxysms  of  wonder.  We 
therefore  unequivocally  assert  of  our  own  knowledge  and  belief^  that  no 
relationship  exists  between  our  knockers  and  the  Rochester  knockers; 
and  farther,  that  after  diligent  inquiry,  we  find  no  evidence  to  sustain  a 
supposition  that  the  latter  is  even  a  distant  branch  of  the  genuine  knocker 
family ;  the  testimony  of  certain  astute  editors,  and  other  marvel-loving 
puzzle-pates,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

We  hold  it  to  be  a  peculiar  privilege  m  a  world  of  man-traps  and 
calculation,  to  be  able  to  enjoy  memories  of  our  primal  golden  time,  ere 
selfishness  had  benumbed  the  heart,  leaving  it  sensitive.only  to  suspidofib 
As  our  affections  callous,  our  tastes  vitiate,  thank  (jod  for  the  com- 
pensating reserve  in  the  early  relish  which  never  forsakes  us  1  We  turn 
from  the  insipidity  of  newer  draughts,  to  grope  for  the  better  vintage 
among  the  cellars  of  the  p&st 

Burnished  old  friends,  how  fiit  your  images  before  ub  aa  we  write ! 
how  cheerfully  sounds  your  rat-a-tat  to  the  charmed  ear  I  how  you  tnma- 
port  us  to  the  teeming  past,  that  first  boy-life  of  longing,  and  imagining, 
Hnd  impression ;  of  Crusoe,  and  Quarles,  and  the  Pugrim's  Progreaa ! 
What  various  emotions  did  ye  summon !  how  ye  harbingered  joy,  and 
dread,  and  sorrow;  the  radiant  visage  beloved;  the  sombre  suit^  the 
portentous  watch-seals,  that  never  jingled  in  their  inflexibility,  but  depended 
apart,  stiffly  uncompromising ;  the  solemnly-creaking  boots,  the  awful 
countenance  of  the  family-doctor  I  Uow  welcomely  did  ye  invade  our 
solitude  I  how  you  threatened  us  in  moments  of  depression  1 

Hark  !  some  one  at  the  door;  a  knock  timid  ana  unaccustomed,  aa — 
^should  there  be  a  mistake?'  —  and  knocking  is  a  momentous  matter, 
not  to  be  lightly  undertaken.  The  inquirers  are  satisfactorily  answered, 
and  ushered  in.  They  are  our  country-cousins ;  bouncing  and  buxom 
girls,  with  a  glow  mantling  each  good-natured  phiz, 

'  Like  noon  upon  the  mellow  aprioot' 

With  what  hearty,  genial  earnestness  do  they  pass  their  salutationi : 
no  rigid  conventionality  or  formal  ceremony  here  I    How  relieved  tliey 
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profess  tbemselyes  by  being  right  at  last!  Such  a  hunt  before  they 
found  us  I  such  abrupt  negatives  and  surly  repulses  they  had  encoun- 
tered, that  they  had  grown  quite  frightened,  and  even  at  me  last  were  in 
great  doubt  whether  it  was  i^  the  '  wrong  house,'  and  they  should  suf- 
^r  another  ignominious  rejectftn.  As  we  listen  to  their  voices,  untamedly 
musical,  we  are  carried  back  to  the  long,  hot,  dreamy  days  of  the  last 
summer  vacation ;  we  hear  the  tink-a-link  of  the  whetrstone  upon  the 
scythe ;  we  recline  beneath  some  wide-spreading  forest  tree,  in  delicious 
reverie,  gazing  languidly  at  its  fluctuating  shadow  cast  upon  the  mirror 
of  the  mill-pond ;  we  are  out  along  the  fence-rows  picking  the  ripened 
berries,  or  chastising  the  temerity  of  disturbed  and  irate  humble-bees, 
valiantly  beating  them  back  with  bushes  to  their  nest-citadel,  which  at 
last  we  take  by  storm.  Then  what  capital  swimming  in  the  pond !  A 
little  snaky,  to  be  sure,  but  what  of  that  ?  Our  first  voyaging,  too,  upon 
the  rudely-extemporized  raft,  when,  unlike  the  early  navigators,  we  scorn 
to  hug  the  shore,  but  push  boldly  out,  as  bucanierish  a  set  of  runagate 
young  dare-devils  as  you  would  wish  to  see :  aye !  boldly  out,  far  beyond 
those  old  stumps,  where  our  piscatory  ventures  are  crowned  with  store  of 
plump  and  dozy  cat-fish.  With  the  mom  we  behold  the  bright,  warm 
sunshine  fiung  forth  to  envelope  refireshed  nature,  robbing  with  its  ferr 
vent,  glowing  kisses,  its  beloved  earth  of  the  dew-tribute  of  unimpas- 
sioned  night:  we  frolic  away  the  closing  day  below  the  darkening 
boughs  of  sycamore  and  locust,  upon  the  lawn  where  the  fire-fly  lights 
its  lamp,  to  the  hum  of  insects,  the  lowing  of  the  herd,  and  the  distant 
bark  of  the  swathp-foz. 

Bat-ta-ta-tat  I  An  irritable  knock ;  it  betokeneth  choler,  and  suggest- 
eth  the  very  opposite  of  benediction.  We  hear  accents  hi^h- pitched, 
struggling  between  the  constrained  sauve  and  the  spiteful,  a  blunt  'no,' 
a  wrathful  slam  of  the  door,  and  an  impatient  muttering  through  the 
hall.  *  Who  was  it,  Ja^e  ? '  *  Only  an  inquirer.  Sir.'  T^at  infinity  of 
slight,  what  lack  of  r^ard  in  that  only !  Beegars  may  be  considered 
with  compassionate  contempt,  inquirers  should  be  sure  of  angry  disdain. 
From  the  toss  of  the  head,  the  snappish  response,  the  look  of  indignant 
surprise  at  your  assurance,  learn,  0  perplexed  wanderers,  that  ye  are  in 
little  esteem;  learn,  and  be  humble!  'Pullet?  where  does  Mr.  Pullet 
live? '  '  How  can  we  tell  9  We  haven't  the  honor  of  Pullet's  acquaint- 
ance. We  don't  know  Pullet  This  isn't  an  intelligence  office.  Sir, — 
(subdued  but  emphatic)  the  deuce  take  Pullet,  and  all  who  seek  him.' 
Ye  are  the  evil  genii  of  servants.  Ah  I  it  is  a  heavy  blow  to  one's  dignity 
to  be  blufiied  and  fiouted  on  a  door-step — the  top  step  too — in  the  very 
face  of  a  crowded  thoroughfare.  Your  self-importance  at  one  bound 
reaches  its  zero.  But  if  you  are  politic,  you  will  brazen  it  out  Adjust 
your  hat,  draw  on  a  glove,  assume  an  unconcerned  look,  as  vou  would 
say,  'I  live  here,  and  am  just  out  for  the  day;'  and, friend,  should  you 
have  a  tooth-pick  about  you,  by  all  means  bring  it  into  conspicuous 
requisition ;  for  it  is  pleasantly  suggestive  of  the  matutinal  chop,  or 
juicy  joints,  and  artistically  prepared  entremets,  and  instead  of  a  sarcastic 
smile,  you  excite  a  gratifying  envy. 

The  knock  subdued  and  supplicant,  an  eleemosynary  knock.  We  hear 
a  petition  monotonously  drawled,  '  No  work,  a  baby,  riz  small  children, 
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and  a  sick  husband.*  Humanity  impels  us  to  the  door.  There  is  a  per- 
vading smell  of  strong  water  illative  of  inferior  gin ;  but  consider  the 
afflictions ;  the  poor  creature  has  doubtless  taken  the  merest  drop  to 
assuage  her  pangs.  So  much  of  squalid  misery  affects  us :  the  baby 
cries ;  we  are  overcome.  Our  emotion  hits  shaped  itself  into  a  trickiiDg 
tear.  With  one  hand  we  blow  our  nose  violently,  wiih  the  other  we 
plunge  into  the  recesses  of  our  breeches-pocket,  and  seize  upon  a  coin ; 
when  comes  upon  the  ear  a  harsh  and  startling  shriek  from  over  the 
way.  It  issueth  from  a  woman  in  tattered  habiliments,  and  of  truenleDt 
aspect.  '  You  Moll,  stop  a  pinchin'  of  that  ere  b^bby :  don't  yoa  see 
the  gentlim's  a-going  to  give  without  your  making  of  him  black-an-blue. 
I  wo  n't  lend  him  to  you  agin,  drat  you.'  We  discern  all :  the  woman  is 
an  impostor!  Our  fingers  release  the  coin,  and  fiisten  spasmodically 
upon  a  bunch  of  keys ;  the  pathos  in  our  nature  has  been  played  with ; 
we  have  been  deceived ;  as  in  Christian  duty  we  fill  with  resentment  to 
the  very  gorge,  incline  to  hand  the  baggage  into  custody,  but  oontent 
ourselves  wiQi  a  withering  look  of  indignation,  and  slam  the  door. 

Another  interesting  class  of  alms-cravers  is  ^e  shipwrecked  fordgners. 
They  proffer  you,  as  authentication  of  calamity,  thumbed  and  greasy 
papers,  where,  in  uniformly  fair  chirograpby,  are  dolorously  set  forth  the 
particulars  of  the  mishap.    It  occurred  on  the  Barbary  Coast,  or  on  a 
voyage  from  Lisbon  to  the  Azores,  off  Bourbon  or  Beoffal^  or  by  the 
foundering  of  a  xebec  in  the  Mediterranean ;  all  of  wbk£  is  duly  sub- 
scribed and  substantiated  by  some  oil-merchant  of  Algiers,  or  fruiterer  of 
Marseilles,  or  other  equally  unimpeachable  and  acoessible  party.     All 
this  you  gather  from  the  appended  translation.    Two  facts  in  connection 
with  these  people  are  very  curious.    No  matter  in  what  part  of  the  world 
their  misfortune  may  have  overtaken  them,  they  are  sure  to  be  stranded 
upon  the  shores  of  America ;  suggesting  some  peculiarity  of  currents  not 
hitherto  observed,  to  which  we  would  respectfully  direct  the  attention  of 
Lieutenant  Maury ;  and  such  a  rooted  repugnance  of  water  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  marine  disaster,  that  it  is  abhorrently  avoided,  Ofer 
after,  in  all  its  shapes.    There,  too,  is  the  dumb  man ; — the  man  with  a 
chronic  affection  of  the  eyes,  compelled  to  goggles; — and  a  kmg,  limp 
fellow,  with  an  'internal  weakness,'  ^also  chronic,)  which  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  medical  speculation,  and  to  haye  sordy 
perplexed  the  Faculty.    These  are  shrewdly  suspected  by  honsekeepeis 
to  be  impostors,'  and  subjected  to  rigid  examinations ;  tms  sunMckm,  bj 
the  bye,  being  too  often  cited  as  apology  for  a  refusal  of  aid  where  there 
is  real  distress.    To  cloak  the  same  lad:  of  humanity,  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  inexpedience  of  segr^ative  relief,  urged  by  certain  political  eo(»o- 
mists  who  glory  in  a  complete  divorce  of  head  and  heart    There  are 
recipients  enough,  (rod  knows,  for  all  the  beneficence,  individual  and 
associated,  of  the  world  1 

A  perfect  shower  of  knocks — quickly  consecutive !  Is  the  store  arfirel 
some  friend  mortally  sick?  What  upon  earth  can  it  mean!  How  it  has 
started  your  pulses  1  how  your  good  aunt  has  in  the  flurry  dropped  a 
stitch  in  her  knitting,  and  declar^  to  *  quite  a  turn.'  It  has  even  impelled 
the  deliberate  old  servitor — for  whom  ^wheels'  have  been  recommended, 
in  a  family  joke,  time  out  of  mind — to  accelerated  movement    It  is  a 
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run- away  knock ;  the  practical  pleasantly  of  some  mischief-loving  young 
dog ;  or,  mayhap,  the  lark  of  a  medical  student  It  may  be,  there  is  left 
a  portal  profanation  in  the  shape  of  a  defunct  rat,  or  a  kitten  ciit  off  un- 
timely from  the  trials  and  temptations  of  cat-dom.  The  advent  of  Hallow- 
eve,  season  of  spells  and  charms,  the  boys  never  failed  to  announce  by 
energetic  applications  at  the  street-doors.  They  plied  with  earnest  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sport 

The  knock  assured,  as  of  one  having  authority; — such  as  beseemeth 
the  dignified  irrevocability  of  taxes,  the  presence  of  the  collator  of  which 
it  proclaims.  He  is  an  austere  man,  of  portly  front  and  pimply  counte- 
nance, calling  all  manner  of  persons  by  their  direct  names,  for  he  holdeth 
all  alike  accountable  for  assessment  He  is  of  few  words ;  his  questions 
are  direct,  his  answers  curt,  for  he  staggers  under  a  weight  of  property, 
and  hath  no  time  to  fritter  in  explanation.  Most  abhorred  of  his  class 
was  that  licensed  Ishmaelite,  the  collector  of  militia  fines.  Well  do  we 
recollect  his  Bardolphlan  nose  and  impudent  swagger.  His  periodic  ap- 
pearance never  failed  to  occasion  a  wrathful  outburst.  So  repulsively 
represented  was  he,  that  in  our  youthful  horror  we  could  never  dissociate 
him  from  the  giant  that  troubled  Christian,  or  that  amiable  Titan  who 
went  about  regaling  himself  upon  the  blood  of  unfortunate  Englishmen. 

The  postman's  was  a  cheery,  hurried  summons.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
letter  from  an  unde  (yes  I  we  knew  it  by  the  mark)  resident  in  northern 
Ohio,  to  which  section  he  had  been  a  pioneer.  Its  transit  had  occupied 
a  fortnight,  and  it  was  a  great  thing,  then,  to  be  connected  by  so  brief  an 
interval  with  an  absent  relative.  The  locomotive  had  not  yet  spluttered 
into  the  heart  of  the  forest,  or  the  iron  nerves  of  the  telegraph  reticulated 
half  of  the  continent  Once,  came  an  epistle  from  an  old  family  connection, 
not  heard  of  for  many  years.  He  had  buried  himself  in  a  mountain  county 
of  Virginia,  where,  in  isolation,  he  had  accumulated  much  substance.  His 
reappearance  upon  the  stage  was  a  great  event  in  our  little  domestic  world, 
startmg  floods  of  reminiscent  recital  from  the  lips  of  *  narrative  old  age.' 

Frankness  went  out  with  door-knockers.  You  may  ring  the  bell,  (that 
sneak  of  an  innovation,  that  wags  its  tongue  beneath  some  cobwebby  angle 
of  the  kitchen  ceiling,)  and  the  neighborhood  be  none  the  wiser:  the  very 
act  is  covert  and  cowardly.  How  different  from  the  spreading  resonance 
that  waked  the  drowsy  echoes  of  the  street ;  the  fearless  conspicuity,  so 
congenial  to  rectitude,  incident  to  the  ancient  manner  of  soliciting  ingress ! 
The  world,  in  its  vicious  decrepitude,  grows  wary;  forsakes  the  open  high- 
way, to  skulk  blind  alleys  and  tortuous  lanes ;  gliding  in  and  out  of  its 
habitations  stealthily.  Ic  eschews  the  rough  clatter  of  intrepid  integrity, 
and  moves  on  its  way  felt-shod. 

In  all  ages,  important  orders  of  men  have  passed  away  with  the  old 
faith,  or  succumbed  to  the  altered  custom.  The  Yehmic  Tribunal  lives 
only  in  bloody  and  btirbarous  annals.  At  Malta,  the  Britbh  soldier 
drinks  his  beer,  supremely  indifferent  of  the  vestiges  of  knightly  dominion 
that  surround  him,  or  turns  out  his  toes  at  morning  drill  in  an  arena  once 
devoted  to  the  joust  of  the  tournament  The  Jesuit^  in  one  generation 
potential  and  dreaded,  in  another  is  prosecuted  as  a  felon  or  pursued  as 
a  fugitive.  So  when  the  glory  of  Enodcer-dom  departed,  the  brotherhood 
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of  brickdust  venders  expired  with  its  glow.    A  cry  was  hushed ;  it  was 

no  longer 

*  NiCB  and  fine, 

Fresh  from  Brandywine.' 

The  capricious  abandonment  of  'andirons  had  stricken  it  a  heavy  blow ; 
rotten-stone  had  pushed  it  from  its  familiar  places;  its  last  prop  was 
prostrated,  and  it  fell !  Thenceforth  there  was  a  lateritious  ellipsis  m  the 
commerce  of  the  world. 

While  in  pensive  humor  we  trace  these  regrets  and  recollections,  seems 
to  hover  near  us  the  blessed  shade  of  our  ancient  neighbor,  Mrs.  Larkens, 
the  standing  terror  of  our  street.  She  was  an  active,  bony  lady,  of  sixty 
or  thereabout,  with  a  vigilant  and  fiery  eye,  and  a  vinegar  aspect  In  the 
good  old  colony  times  of  Massachusetts,  she  would  indubitably  have  been 
strangled  as  a  witch ;  but  her  lot  being  cast  in  degenerate  days,  she  was 
merely  dreaded  as  a  gossip.  She  was  relict  of  Captain  Larkens,  mariner, 
who  bad  died  of  a  fever  many  years  before ;  and  the  story  ran,  that  in 
utter  desperation  he  had  refused  a  potion,  when  assured  by  the  doctor  it 
might  save  his  life,  preferring  the  embrace  of  the  grim  Azrael  to  connulMal 
beatitude  with  his  grizzly  consort  Be  that  as  it  might,  all  oonnecticm 
between  Larkens  and  the  living  world  had  been  long  dissolved,  and  his 
widow  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  respectable  income.  She  inhabited  a  squab 
and  dingy  house  of  Dutch  brick,  with  two  companions ;  a  frowzy  semng- 
wench,  and  a  low-spirited  grimalkin,  the  life  of  which  was  a  perpetual 
illustration  of  upon  what  surprisingly  spare  diet  can  be  supported  the 
animal  frame.  Her  post  of  espial  was  a  favorite  front-window,  which  she 
seldom  deserted ;  and  where,  between  the  interstices  of  a  fiided  Yenitian 
blind,  could  be  discerned,  during  all  hours  of  daylight,  a  vision  of  stiff 
starched  bobbinnet  darting  about  with  unremitting  animation.  Was 
there  a  moving  ?  She  could  furnish  you  an  inventory  of  the  diattels, 
and  *  always  thought  the  Briggs's  parlors  showed  too  well,  for  them  to 
have  much  in  their  chambers ;  and  could  n*t  for  the  life  of  her  see  how 
Jones,  with  the  business  he  did,  could  afford  his  daughter  a  piano.'  Was 
there  a  funeral  ?  She  could  tell  you  the  precise  number  of  carriages,  and 
*how  Slivers  didn't  seem  to  take  on  very  hard  at  the  loss  of  his  wife;' 
and  predicted  forthwith  that  he  (brute  that  he  was,  that  Slivers !)  would, 
before  six  moons  had  spent  their  light,  be  married  to  some  *pert  young 
hussy.'  With  what  accuracy  and  expedition  did  she  analyse  ine  contents 
of  a  market-basket !  She  knew  all  the  medical  men  in  town,  and  was  not 
chary  in  expressing  her  opinion  of  their  merits.  Ever  could  she  tell  whom 
the  bleeder  opposite  was  going  to  leech,  and  whom  he  was  going  to  cup. 
She  had  acquainted  herself  with  the  private  histories  of  the  beanz,  and 
published  to  a  day  when  *the  event'  was  coming  off.  Aflfeoting  the 
clergy,  she  was  alert,  from  surpassing  zeal  for  the  purity  of  Chnatian 
morals,  to  discover  discrepancies  between  their  preaching  and  practice. 
She  was  delighted  alike  by  a  lying-in  and  a  laying^out;  was  equally 
edified  by  the  details  of  a  marriage  and  the  particulars  of  an  execution. 
Every  knock  smote  upon  her  tympanum  a  summons  for  attention.  Ful- 
filling literally  the  injunction,  *  watch,'  she  prayed  for  no  better  god-send 
than  a  mysterious  visitant    The  sound  of  brass  stirred  her,  as  never  did 
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the  voice  of  the  trumpet  the  high-mettled  charger.  But  there  came  an 
evil  time.  The  bell-uanger  virent  abroad;  aud,  one  by  one,  fell  each 
polished  periphery.  She  had  nothing  to  live  for  now.  The  sacril^oua 
hand  had  been  laid  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  her  joys.  She  took  to  her  bed, 
languished  a  little  while,  then  left  without  reluctance  a  fickle  world ;  hav- 
ing made  a  will,  in  wbich  she  bequeathed  the  emaciated  cat  to  the  tender 
mercy  of  an  expectant  relative,  and  the  entirety  of  her  remaining  property 
to  an  hospital  for  the  deaf. 

Knockers  were  promotive  of  Udiness;  their  condition. was  indicative 
of  the  character  of  the  housewifery  within.  If  the  lion's  face  was  dusky, 
or  besmirched  the  pinioins  of  the  aspiring  phoenix,  was  mutely  proclaimed 
the  presiding  female  of  that  house  a  slattern.  Hence,  a  daily  scouring 
was  considered  as  essential  as  to  a  Mussulman  is  his  daily  praying. 
Goodwife  emulated  goodwife  in  the  race  of  cleanliness ;  and  we  well  re- 
collect hearing  urged  as  a  decisive  reason  for  doubting  the  respectability 
of  a  neighboring  family,  the  fact  that '  they  never  scoured  their  knocker.' 
This  now  obsolete  operation  demands,  and  is  certainly  worthy  of,  the 
lyrical  muse.  Badinage?  By  no  means,.  Sir !  ^  Have  we  not  had  the 
'  Casting  of  the  Bell  f '  and  where  is  the  temerity  to  deny  knockers  to  be 
more  ancient  and  more  honorable  3  * 

In  conclusion,  we  may  be  permitted  to  speculate  for  a  moment  upon 
the  introduction  of  doors.  They  are  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  but 
were  probably  unknown  to  Adam,  since  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
the  garden  of  Eden  was  without  doors.  The  early  patriarchs  were 
nomadic,  with  several  centuries  of  tent-life  each,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Bedouins  and  California  miners;  which  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken) 
must  have  been  particularly  disagreeable,  especially  during  the  rainy 
seasons.  The  lower  orders  were  troglodyte.  The  idea  of  a  door  in  all 
its  pristine  magnificence  had  not  yet  burst  upon  an  astonished  world. 
*  It  was  reserved,'  says  our  learned  antiquarian  friend,  Doctor  Rustunar- 
mor,f  now  placidly  smoking  his  pipe  beside  us — who  picked  up  the 
information  Heaven  knows  where — Mt  was  reserved  for  the  ancient 
Persians  to  discover  this  now  indispensable  architectural  constituent. 
An  Elamite  chieftain  first  hit  upon  the  lucky  thought.  He  flourished 
some  centuries  before  Chedorlaomer,  and  inhabited  with  his  retainers  a 
strong-hold,  which  was  a  space  circumscribed  by  a  lofty  dead-wall. 
Ingress  and  egress  were  then  accomplished — as  subsequently  by  Robin- 
son Crusoe — by  means  of  a  moveable  ladder.  At  night,  and  on  suspicious 
occasions,  this  was  drawn  up  and  taken  in.  This  worthy  descendant  of 
Shem  was  notoriously  fond  of  good  living,  which  in  the  course  of  a 
pretty  long  period  of  assimilation  had  resolved  itself  into  an  enormous 
obesity :  in  brief,  he  became  the  Daniel  Lambert  of  his  time.  He  grew 
short-winded,  the  ladder  ascent  more  and  more  difficult,  and  at  length 

*  Did  not  Butlbb's  saints 

'Pbovk  their  doctrine  orthodox. 
By  apostolic  blows  and  hnocksT* 

indicating  much  shrewdness  in  the  saints,  as  well  as  the  antiquity  of  knockers. 

t  OuB  friend  the  Doctor,  yon  mnst  know,  is  no  mnsty,  dinsy,  parchment-dried  old 
fumbler,  but  one  given  to  moods  of  sobered  pleasantry,  aiuoug^  a  confirmed  antiquary, 
and  therefore  occasionaUy  a  bore. 
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impossible.  He  ceased  to  attempt  it.  Here  was  a  pretty  fix  for  a 
choleric  old  gentleman  in  authority !  He  gave  himself  up  to  reflection, 
got  moody  and  fretful,  but  nothing  came  of  it ;  it  affected  not  his  appe- 
tite or  digestion,  and  he  waxed  fatter  still.  A  close  prisoner  in  his  own 
house,  too  heavy  to  carry  up  stairs,  and  blocks  and  tackle  not  yet  in- 
vented I  There  were  no  J?eace  Congresses  in  those  days ;  and  it  tell  out 
that  a  neighboring  king  in  a  small  way,  who  had  an  old  grudge  to  settle, 
collected  his  subjects  and  paid  him  one  morning  an  unexpected  visit  It 
was  not  yet  break^Eist-time,  and  no  body  was  astir  but  the  cook,  who  in 
his  perturbation  dropped  half  a  kid  he  was  turning  up  on  the  glowing 
embers,  and  with  great  ado  aroused  the  garrison.  We  nave  not  enough 
of  the  gravity  of  the  historian  to  presume  to  describe  the  siege  and  me 
assault :  suffice  to  say,  besiegers  and  besieged  conducted  themselves  hero- 
ically, and  that  individual  prodigies  of  valor  were  performed,  deserving 
of  honorable  mention.  It  was  just  when  the  assailants  had  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  practicable  breach,  that  the  defenders,  prompted  by 
the  suggestion  of  their  governor,  (who  was  driven  to  desperation,  having 
no  quarter  to  expect,  as  it  was  some  ladies'  scrape  that  had  brought  this 
trouble  upon  him,)  as  a  dernier  resort^  plunged  upon  them  from  the  bat- 
tlements a  quantity  of  hot  water  the  cook  ha^  been  assiduously  preparing. 
They  retired  in  confusion,  and  finally  decamped.  The  next  day  was  pro- 
secuted a  general  survey  of  the  damage.  A  lithe,  lank  fellow  was  set  at 
probing  the  breach.  Some  inexplicable  fancy  seized  him,  and  be  at- 
tempted to  crawl  through  it  He  stuck  in  the  orifice,  and  in  the  efforts  to 
extricate  him,  which  were  none  of  the  gentlest,  as  few  sympathize  with  such 
misfortune,  came  clattering  down  a  quantity  of  rubbish,  greatly  enlarging 
it  A  person  could  pass  through  with  ease.  But  it  was  observed,  (8u<£ 
is  the  force  of  habit,)  that  it  never  occurred  to  those  once  in  that  they 
could  get  out  by  the  same  way.  Our  Elamite  was  a  sagacious  man,  with 
a  good  deal  of  originality,  considering  the  world  was  then  so  young. 
*  I  have  it !'  he  exclaimed : '  I  will  make  just  such  another  hole,  and  then 
hurrah  for  freedom  1 '  He  gave  an  immediate  order  to  that  effect,  con- 
gratulated himself  upon  his  fertility  of  invention,  and  directed  a  great 
feast  to  be  prepared.  Gradually,  however,  the  possibility  of  using  the 
opening  already  effected  dawned  upon  his  mind,  and  so  came  about  the 
First  Door-way.  The  door  was  an  after-suggestion,  as  necessary  to  ex- 
clude wind  and  storm ;  and  as  it  was  made  of  a  dry  stretched  cow-skin, 
effective  as  a  screen,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  grave  philological  speculation 
whether  here  may  not  be  discovered  the  origin  of  the  verb  *  to  hide.' 
It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  as  it  was  now  necessary  to  adopt  some  plan 
by  which  the  entrance  might  be  secured  from  surprise,  was  forthwitii  in- 
troduced the  ditch  and  draw-bridge,  the  latter  a  very  rude  affair  indeed.' 
Lolling  upon  the  sofa,  we  listened  perforce  to  the  erudite  doctor  as  he 
fire-worshipped  with  Nimrod,  revelled  with  Sardanapalus,  and  conquered 
with  Esarbaddon.  At  length  he  digressed  upon  mummies,  and  we 
irreverently  fell  asleep.  We  indistinctly  recollect  his  urging  the  impro- 
priety of  that  defund;  Egyptian  recently  rolled  out  of  Uie  cerenient  of 
centuries  by  a  celebrated  lecturer,  and  pronounced  by  him  to  be  the 
maiden  relative  of  a  high-priest,  turning  out  an  unmistakable  male,  and 
imputing  it  to  a  share  of  that  national  obstinacy  so  historically  notorious. 
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which  had  not  evaporHted  during  tnentj-Gve  huadred  years  of  the  cata- 
comb. When  we  awakened,  we  wi>re  Beised  with  a  Buspicion  that  what 
had  been  written  was  very  dull ;  and  lest  ^flection  should  confirm  it  into 
a  conclusion,  we  determined  promptly  to  close,  and  transmit  the  paper. 


8  O   I.  D   I  K  R 


Tbb  wild-rose  laiiglicd  in  its  early  bloom; 
The  blosaom  burg  on  tbe  brier  and  broom; 
And  th*  breezi^  curuit  ft^sUng  ■  rich  perfume 

From  tha  thypii^'  hhJ  the  purple  cloTfir; 
Tbe  clear  moo  ri  lonkod  on  tbe  grnssy  dell ; 
The  field  was  bushed,  aad  the  Freab  dew  frll, 
WheD  I  bade  j'oung  Euitb  a  last  farewell, 

Whom  I  loTed  in  the  daya  whidi  ore  ovor. 


"We  sat  by  the  cottage  far  down  in  the  vale. 

And  we  talked  of  tbe  morrow  with  niching  and  wail— 

The  morrow,  which  called  me  from  fair  InniEful, 
And  the  tkiea  which  bend  weeping  nbovo  bar. 

Bweet  daughter  of  Erin  1  I  Eee  thee  yet ; 


That  grief  of  the  days  wbicb  ai 


Time  passed  r  I  was  warring  with  ball  and  brand 
Where  Wellislet  lad  in  tha  Spaniard's  land ; 
And  I  seemed,  when  armed  with  the  Boldier-Lnnd. 

A  atern  and  a  caralesa  rover ; 
But  often,  chilled  on  the  midniabt-wat^ih, 
J  thought  of  tbe  roof,  and  the  flotrcry  thatcb, 
Hie  speaking  smile,  and  tbe  lifted  latah. 

That  I  loved  in  the  daya  which  are  over. 


When  the  foe-man  fall,  and  Iba  volleyed  roar 
Of  his  battle-thunder  was  beard  no  more, 
I  trod  rejoieing  on  Ulster's  shore, 

Witb  tlie  pride  of  a  victor-lover. 
I  Bonght  her  dwelling;  the  flowers  were  strowr  ; 
Her  gray  sire  wept  at  bis  hearth  alone : 
She  wfts  Bleeping  under  tlie  chureh-yard  etonc, 

Whom  1  loved  in  the  days  wbieh  are  over. 
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Ths  Australian  Grusobs:  or  the  Adyentnres  of  an  English  Settler  and  hia  Famflr  in 
the  Wilds  of  Australia.  By  Charles  Crowcroft.  E»q.,  a  Resident  Magistrate.  With 
Illustrations.    In  one  yolumo:  pp.  512.    Philadelphia:  Willis  P.  Hakabd. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  see  '  From  the  Sixth  London  Edition '  on  ilie  title- 
page  of  the  American  edition  of  this  book.  It  is  not  remarkable,  perhaps, 
that  this  should  be  the  case,  at  a  period  when  iliere  is  so  much  excitement  m 
relation  to  the  gold  mines  of  Australia,  and  when  so  many  thousands  are 
pressing  toward  that  land  of  promise :  but  we  fancy  the  style  and  material 
of  the  book  itself  have  had  much  to  do  in  creating  its  sudden  and  confanued 
popularity.  Its  simplicity  and  directness  of  narratiye  is  a  prominent  charm 
throughout  The  work,  as  we  gather  firom  the  brief  prej&ce,  was  prepared 
'  with  a  view  of  describing  the  process  of  settling  in  a  new  country ;  of  the 
precautions  to  be  taken ;  of  the  foresight  to  be  exercised ;  of  the  early  difficul- 
ties to  be  overcome,  and* — what  will  be  an  incentive  to  scores  of  thousands 
more  to  visit  Australia — 'of  the  Bure  reward  which  awaits  the  prudent  and 
industrious  colonist  The  first  tale  presented  is  the  journal  of  a  settler, 
detailing,  in  his  own  homely  language,  the  actual  progress,  day  by  day,  from 
the  beginning,  of  the  establishment  of  a  colonists  fann.  Of  this,*as  well  as 
of  the  other  portions  of  the  volume,  the  editor  says,  that '  he  can  testify  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  descriptions,  from  his  personid  experience  as  a  resident 
magistrate  in  the  colony.*  Of  many  pencilled  passages,  we  can  afford  room 
only  for  the  following  description  of  a  chase  and  fight  with  a  kangaroo: 

'Aftbr  we  had  rested  a  little  while,  we  went  on  again,  the  dogs  following  ns  as  at 
first  We  saw  plenty  of  brush  kangaroos,  but  we  would  not  touch  them.  After  we 
had  got  a  mile  or  two,  the  stock-keeper,  who  had  been  examining  the  ground  all  the 
way  alonff,  said :  *  I  think  there  are  some  big  ones  hereabouts,  bj  the  look  of  the  marioi : ' 
so  he  said  to  the  dogs :  *  Gk)  find,'  as  he  had  said  before.  Almost  directly,  we  saw  sndi 
a  large  fellow  —  I  'm  sure  he  was  six  feet  high:  he  looked  at  us  and  at  tAe  dogs  for  a 
moment,  and  then  off  he  went.  My  gracious !  what  hops  he  did  give  I  he  hopped  with 
his  two  hind-legs,  with  his  fore-legs  in  the  air,  and  his  tail  straight  out  behind 
him — and  wasn^t  it  a  tail!  — it  was  as  thick  as  a  bed-posti  and  this  ^^reat  tail  went 
wag,  wag,  up  and  down,  as  he  jumped,  and  seemed  to  balance  him  behind.  But  Hrc- 
TOR  and  f'LT  were  after  him.  This  time  the  stock-keeper  ran  too,  for  the  ffronnd  was 
level  and  clear  of  fallen  timber,  and  you  could  see  a  good  way  before  you.  Fhad  began 
to  feel  a  little  tired,  but  I  did  n't  feel  tired  then.  Hop,  hop  went  the  kangaroo,  and  the 
dogs  after  him,  and  we  after  the  don ;  and  we  scampered  on  till  I  was  quite  out  of 
breath ;  and  the  kangaroo  was  a  eooa  bit  before  the  does,  when  he  turned  up  a'hilL 

*  'Now  wc  shall  have  him,'  said  the  stock-keeper;  'the  dogs  will  beat  him  up-hilL' 

*  I  wanted  my  breath,  but  I  kept  up,  and  we  scrambled  up  the  hill,  and  I  thought  the 
dog^s  would  i^et  him ;  but  the  kanearoo  got  to  the  top  of  the  hiU  first,  and  when  we  got 
a  sight  of  him,  he  was  bounding  down  the  hill,  making  sudi  prodiffious  lei^  at  eyery 
jump,  over  every  thinj^,  that  you  could  n't  believe  it,  if  you  did  n't  see  it.  The  dogs 
had  no  chance  with  him  down-hill. 

' '  It 's  of  no  use,'  said  the  stock-keeper,  'for  us  to  try  to  keep  up  with  him ;  we  may 
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as  well  Bta^  here.  He  '11  lead  the  dogs  a  pretty  chase,  will  that  fellow ;  he 's  a  Boomah, 
and  one  oi  the  biggest  rascals  I  ever  saw.' 

'  So  we  sat  down  at  the  top  of  the  hiU,  under  a  gum-tree,  and  there  we  sat  a  long 
time,  I  do  n't  know  how  long,  until  we  saw  Hbctob  coming  up.  The  stock-keeper 
looked  at  his  mouth. 

<  *  He  has  killed,'  said  he :  'but  he  has  eot  a  little  scratched  in  the  tussle,  and  so  has 
Fly.  That  big  chap  was  almost  too  much  for  two  doss.'  Then  he  said :  '  Qoy  show !  * 
and  Hbctob  and  Flt  trotted  along  straight  to  where  Qie  kangaroo  lay,  without  turning 
to  the  right  or  left  but  going  over  every  thine,  just  as  if  they  knewtne  road  quite  welL 
We  came  to  a  hollow,  and  were  we  saw  the  Kangaroo  lying  dead»  Just  as  the  stock- 
keeper  was  going  to  cut  him  open,  I  saw  another louigaroo  not  a  hundred  yards  off. 

'  *  There 's  another,'  said  I ;  and  the  dogs,  although  they  had  had  %  hard  battle  with 
the  khngaroo  lying  doad,  started  off  directly.  Close  by  us  was  a  larse  pond  of  water, 
like  a  little  lake.  The  kangaroo  was  between  the  dogs  and  the  lake.  Xfot  knowing  how 
to  get  past,  I  8uj)po8e,  he  hopped  right  into  the  lake,  and  the  dogs  went  after  him.  He 
hoppea  &rther  mto  the  lake,  where  me  water  got  deeper,  and  then  the  dog^  were  obliged 
to  swim^  but  they  were  game,  and  would  not  leave  their  work.  When  ^e  kangaroo 
found  himself  getting  pretty  deep  in  tiie  water,  he  stopped,  and  turned  on  the  dogs; 
but  he  could  not  use  nis  terrible  hind-claws,  so  when  one  of  the  dogs  made  a  rise  at 
his  throat,  (they  always  try  to  get  hold  of  the  throat,)  he  took  hold  of  nim  with  his  fore- 
legs, and  ducked  him  under  the  watei^.  Then  the  otiier  dog  made  a  spring  at  him,  and 
the  kangaroo  ducked  him  in  the  same  way. 

' '  W^l,'  said  the  stock-keeper,  <I  never  saw  the  like  of  that  before;  this  is  a  new 
game.' 

'And  all  the  while  the  dogs  kept  springing  at  the  kangaroo's  throaty  and  the  kangaroo 
kept  ducking  them  under  the  water.  But  it  was  plain  the  dogs  were  getting  exhausted, 
for  they  were  obliged  to  swim  and  be  ducked  too,  while  the  kangaroo  stood  with  his 
head  and  fore-legs  from  out  of  the  water. 

< '  This  will  never  do,'  said  the  stock-keeper;  'be  11  drown  the  dogs  soon  at  this  rate.' 
So  he  took  his  gun  from  me,  and  put  a  ball  in  it. 

'  *  Now,'  said  ne,  'for  a  good  shot ;  I  must  take  care  not  to  hit  the  dogs.' 

'  He  put  his  gun  over  the  branch  of  a  dead  tree,  and  watching  his  time,  he  fired,  and 
hit  the  kangaroo  in  the  neck,  and  down  it  came  m  the  water.  He  then  called  off  the 
dogs,  and  they  swam  back  to  us. 

' '  He  is  sucn  a  prime  one,'  said  he, '  it  would  be  a  pity  to  lose  his  skin ; '  so  he  waded 
in  af%er  him,  and  dragged  him  out  '  It 's  a  pity,'  saia  he,  *  to  lose  so  much  meat,  but 
his  hind-quarters  womd  be  a  bigger  load  than  I  should  like  to  carry  home;  but  I  must 
have  his  sEin ;  and  I  '11  tell  you  what,  young  fellow,  you  shall  have  his  tail,  though  I  'm 
thinking  it 's  rather  more  than  you  can  carry  home. 

*  This  roused  me  a  bit,  to  think  I  couldn't  carry  a  kangaroo's  tail ;  so  I  determined  to 
take  it  home,  if  I  dropped,  though  I  must  say  it  was  so  heavy  that  I  was  obliged  to 
rest  now  and  then,  and  the  stock-Keeper  carried  it  a  good  purt  of  tt^  way  for  me. 

' '  What  shall  we  do  with  the  meat? '  said  L 

*  *  What  shall  we  do  with  it  ? '  said  he;  ' are  yon  hungry? ' 

*  *  I  believe  you,'  said  I. 

'  *  Then  we  ^  make  a  dinner  of  him,'  siud  the  stock-keeper. 

'  With  that  we  got  together  some  dry  sticks,  and  made  a  fire ;  and  the  stock-keeper 
took  the  ram-rod  of  his  musket,  and  first  he  cut  a  slice  of  the  lean  off  the  loins,  which 
he  said  was  the  tenderest  part,  and  put  the  ram-rod  through  it^  and  then  he  cut  out  a 
bit  of  fat,  and  slid  it  on  after  the  lean ;  and  so  on,  a  bit  of  Tat  and  a  bit  of  lean,  till  he 
had  put  on  lots  of  slices,  and  so  he  roasted  them  over  the  fire.  He  gave  me  the  ram* 
rod  to  hold,  and  cutting  a  long  slice  of  bark  out  of  a  gum4ree,  made  two  plates ;  capital 
plates,  he  said,  for  a  bush-dinner.  I  told  you  we  haa  got  some  salt  and  some  damper, 
and  I  was  pretty  hungry,  as  you  may  suppose,  and  I  thought  it  the  most  delicious  oin- 
ner  I  ever  ate.  When  t  had  done,  I  laid  down  on  the  grass,  and  Hector  and  Flt  came 
and  laid  themselves  down  beside  me,  and  some  how,  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  I  fell 
asleep,  I  was  so  tired.  I  sle;>t  a  good  while,  for  the  stock-keeper  said  it  would  have 
been  a  sin  to  wake  me,  I  was  in  such  a  sweet  sleep.  I  woke  np,  however,  after  a  good 
nap,  and  felt  as  if  I  could  eat  a  bit  more  kangaroo.  But  it  was  getting  late,  and  so  we 
made  the  best  of  our  way  home.  We  passed  oy  the  place  where  we  hM  killed  the  first 
kangaroo ;  so  the  stock-keeper  brought  home  the  hind-quarters  and  the  three  skins,  and 
I  brought  home  a  tail ;  ana  really  I  don't  know  which  is  best' 

A  stirring  scene  is  (^escribed  in  a  battle  with  the  bush-mngers,  and  the 
abduction  and  captivity  of  the  '  magistrate,'  but  it  is  quite  too  long  for  extract. 
We  *  second  the  motion'  of  the  British  press  in  commendation  of  the  volume, 
which  is  well-printed,  upon  &ir  paper,  and  cleyerly  illustrated  with  seyeral 
wood-engravings. 
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Summer  Stories  of  the  South.    By  T.  Addison  Richards.    In  ooe  Tolume:  pp.  255. 
Philadelphia :  Lippincott,  Gram  bo  and  Compant. 

Mr.  Richards  is  an  artist,  whose  progress,  the  result  of  keen  observation, 
disciplined  taste,  and  enhanced  skill  of  hand,  as  exhibited  in  successiye 
landscapes  from  his  pencil,  has  been  marked  with  pleasure  bj  his  friends. 
Nor,  as  we  have  had  occasion  heretofore  to  remark,  in  his  correspondence 
with  southern  literary  journals,  is  he  deficient  in  the  adroit  use  of  his  pen. 
With  several  of  the  sketches  in  the  volume  before  us  we  were  already 
familiar,  and  are  glad  to  welcome  them  in  their  present  collected  form. 

*  Tallulah,  or  the  Trysting-Rock,'  is  a  stirring  love-story,  which  will  arrest 
the  attention,  and  secure  the  admiration,  of  our  author's  lady-readers :  while 

*  Jocassee,  or  II  Campannetto,*  will  please  the  more  rigidly  romantic.  We 
rather  affect  the  sketch  of  *  The  Phrenologist,'  which  is  well  drawn,  and 
possesses  a  good  degree  of  quiet  humor.  We  annex  an  account  of  the  tri- 
umph of '  the  professor,'  in  one  case  of  demonstrative  manipulation,  before  a 

large  audience  at  the  southern  village  of  Seclusaval : 

*  All  Seclusaval  was  congregated  in  the  lecture-room  at  the  appointed  hour,  ituing 
with  astonished  eyes  at  the  array  of  plaster  heads  upon  the  table,  with  their  mysterious 
intersecting  lines  and  figures.  The  doctor's  welcome,  as  he  walked  with  solemn  dig- 
nity to  the  rostrum,  must  have  been  exceedingly  gratifying  to  him,  especially  as  toe 
assembled  shuuters  were  chiefly  of  an  age  whicn  put  them  m  the  most  valuable  and 
profitable  class  of  auditors.  V(lien  the  greeting  uproar  was  hushed,  the  orator,  with 
artistic  grace,  made  divers  changes  in  the  geography  of  the  casts,  described  sundry 
curves  with  his  spotless  linen  cambric,  glanced  at  his  repeater,  and,  with  a  musicsl 
voice  and  polished  action,  unclosed  the  portals  of  wisdom,  and  let  flow  the  stream  of 
living  woras  which  was  to  enliffbten  and  electrify  assembled  Seclusaval.  In  other 
phrase,  he  commenced  his  speech,  and  a  brilliant  speech  it  was,  fudging  from  the  fre- 
ouent  and  hearty  plaudits,  out  it  must  find  another  reporter  than  oursel^  for  time 
forbids  our  speaking  of  the  eloquence  of  the  exordium  |  of  the  lucid  manner  in  which 
he  traced  the  birth  and  growth  of  the  study ;  of  the  singularly  comprehensive  defini- 
tion of  the  province  of^Pbrenoloj^y ;  of  his  generous  eulogium  of  its  high-priMt, 
Spurzbeim ;  and,  lastly,  of  the  mighty  results  that  were  to  accrue  to  the  world  from  its 
revelations  —  how  every  character  was  to  be  instantly  read,  and  how  people  mifffat  thus 
safely  court  or  avoid  their  fellow-men,  and  how  each  might  know  and  pursue  that  walk 
in  lire  which  heaven  designed  him  to  fill. 

'Suffice  it,  that  when  the  lecture  was  concluded,  and  the  professor  had  first  accurately 
traced  the  characters  of  Milton,  Bacon,  Washington,  a  murderer,  and  an  idiot  boy,  by 
the  developments  upon  the  plaster  heads,  the  only  question  amonff  the  audience  waa^ 
who  should  first  have  the  privilege  of  obeying  the  Greek  proverb,  '  Know  thyselfl 
This  honor  the  Doctor  proficred,  gratuitously,  to  Mr.  Dobson,  who  had  sat  a  moody 
auditor  of  the  lecture.  Air.  Dobson  at  first  flatly  refused  to  countenance  such  nonaenae, 
but  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  accede. 

'As  trait  upon  trait  of  Mr.  Dobson's  character  was  unfolded,  the  hearers^  in  ailent 
wonder,  acknowledged  the  diviner's  skill. 

*  *l  find,'  continued  the  manipulator,  running  his  fingers  over  the  sulject'a  caput, 
'  that  the  organ  of  Argumentativeness  is  prominent,  toeether  with  all  other  organs 
which  unite  and  support  its  successful  development.  This,  the  audience  may  siur,  I 
know  well  enough  from  what  I  have  read  of  the  gentleman's  works,  ptfticulany  those 
in  which  he  labors,  and  so  ably,  to  controvert  my  own  opinions.  I  admit  it,  ana  I  only 
mention,  for  your  satisfaction,  that  here  the  organ  is,  with  all  the  prominence  in  whi<a 
you  would  suppose  it  to  exist.  But  further — you  have,  perhaps,  only  seen  this  gentle- 
man in  his  mild  and  even  moments ;  you  will  hardly  suppose  that  Combativeness  is  as 
strongly  developed  as  Argumentativeness.  Yet  so  it  is,  and  if  aroused,  he  will  be  as 
ready  to  fight  as  to  dispute.  In  fact,  he  is  naturally  very  quarrelsome,  though  his 
developments  of  Caution  and  Benevolence  counteract  the  exercise  of  his  pugnacious 
humor  in  a  great  measure.' 

*  'I  beg  to  say,'  here  interrupted  the  subject,  'that  your  last  remark  is  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  weakness  and  pretension  of'^your  doctrine.  Your  picture  of  my  di^x>- 
sition  is  utterly  erroneous.' 

'  'You  imagme  so,'  was  the  mild  reply.  'But  how  seldom  we  know  ourselves!     The 
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organ  I  speak  of,  I  see  before  me,  as  plainly  developed  as  your  nose,  and  I  know  that  it 
cannot  lie.    You  are^iven  to  quarrel/ 

*  *  You  are  wrong,  sir,  wholly  wrone — I  do  not  believe  one  word  of  your  mummery ! ' 

*  *  Patience,  my  dear  Sir.  Time  andoccasion  will  furnish  you  and  others  proofs  of  my 
assertion.'  . 

' '  It  never  can,  Sir.    I  am  not  obstinate  or  quarrelsome,  not  in  the  least  degree.' 

*  *  You  certainly  are.  Sir.*    • 

*  *  Do  you  give  me  the  lie.  Sir? ' 
'  *  Onlv  in  judgment.  Sir.' 

'  'Sir!  vou  are  an  arrant  impostor  I  a  pitiful  humbug  I'  cried  the  patient,  starting 
up,  now  rairlv  exasperated:  'and  there,  sir,  is  my  opinion  of  you,'  he  added,  at  the 
same  instant  bringing  his  right  foot  in  such  unpleasant  intimacy  with  the  doctor's  per- 
son, that  that  worthy  gentleman's  bump  of  Amativeness  was  enlarged  until  he  kissed 
the  floor.  The  bully  then  proffered  the  same  kind  show  of  respect  to  any  individual 
present  who  would  presume  to  endorse  the  doctor's  obnoxious  opmions. 

'Dire  and  instant  was  the  confusion  in  the  audience.  All  tongues  wagged  against 
Mr.  Dobson,  and  all  sympathies  were  active  and  eloquent  in  favor  of  the  other  party. 

'  The  doctor  quickly  regained  his  feet  and  his  temper,  and  said  quietly, '  that  he  forgave 
the  ill-treatment  of  tne  gentleman,  as,  in  his  intemperate  conduct,  he  had  given  unde- 
niable and  ocular  proof  against  himself,  and  in  mamtenance  of  the  truth  of  his  asser- 
tion that  the  subject's  disposition  was  pugnacious  I '  The  laugh  against  Mr.  Dobson  was 
general,  and  that  gentleman  himself,  a  row  minutes  afterwards,  advanced  with  a  very 
crest-fallen  air,  and  seeming  suddenly  to  repent  his  uncourteous  action,  very  magnam- 
mously  apologized  for  the  affront;  confessed  his  skepticism  shaken,  and  that  he  was 
now  ready  to  see  and  hear  with  a  mind  less  prejudiced. 

There  is  a  good  lesson  pleasantly  enforced  in  *Don*t  be  Bashful,'  which 
we  should  like  to  have  cited,  had  our  limits  permitted :  but  for  this,  as  well 
as  the  other  papers  we  have  mentioned,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
volume  itself,  which,  to  the  credit  of  the  publishers  be  it  said,  is  neailj  and 
correctlj  printed. 


EuBOPB  nf  A  Hurry.    By  Georgb  Wilkbs.    In  one  Tolume:  pp.  449.    New- York: 
Hbnrt  Long  and  Brother,  Number  Forty-three,  Ann-street. 

When  we  first  read  the  letters  of  which  this  handsome  yolume  is  composed, 
as  they  successively  appeared  in  the  widely-circulated  journal  of  which  Mr. 
Wilkes  was  then  the  editor,  we  were  struck  by  the  observant  sph*it  of  the 
writer,  and  the  felicitous  manner  in  which  he  conveyed  his  own  impressions 
to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  mind  of  his  reader.  He  has  no  circumlocution, 
no  crowding  of  objects,  no  solenm  reflections  upon  '  mistakes  in  government ' 
or  '  wrongs  of  the  people,'  except  as  they  arise  in  his  mind  in  connection 
with  something  which  is  passing  before  him ;  and  even  then,  they  are  very 
hastily  dismissed ;  for  his  object  evidently  is,  to  let  you  see  through  his  eyes 
what  he  saw,  and  as  he  saw  it  And  in  this  he  has  succeeded  perfectly. 
Yet  his  book  is  not  a  *  curtailed  abbreviation,  compressing  the  particulars : ' 
on  the  contrary,  going  only  over  the  same  route  he  followed,  and  of  necessity 
witnessing  kindred  scenes,  we  would  as  readily  take  his  volume  for  a  gtii^e- 
book,  as  we  would  follow  a  good  '  diner '  into  the  chief  restaurant  of  Paris, 
and  duplicate  his  order  for  an  artistic  dinner.  We  shall  justify  our  impres- 
sion of  the  work  by  two  brief  extracts,  all,  we  regret  to  say,  for. which  we 
have  space.  The  excellent  and  amiable  Queen  of  England,  according  to  our 
traveller,  can  hardly  be  regarded  the  *  beauty  *  which  she  has  been  represented 
by  the  paintings  and  engravings  of  Her  Majesty  which  have  reached  this 
country  :  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  those  of  our  fair  country-women 
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who  haye  been  reported  to  resemble  Victoria,  will  consider  themaelveB  some- 
what less  complimented,  after  perusing  the  following : 

'  I  8AW  the  Queen  first  in  her  siate-ooach,  in  prooessioD  to  St  Jamb*  Pidaee  on  a 
levee  day,  and  have  seen  her  three  times  since  at  more  adrantage,  but  the  first  imprea- 
sion  remained  unsoftencd.  There  is  no  chance  for  mistake  in  Her  Majesty's  ftdal  angle, 
and  a  glance  is  followed  by  a  conclusion  against  it.  On  the  occasion  m  st  Jamb'  VfA, 
there  were  two  parties  of  American  gentlemen  from  different  hotels,  who  stood  in  a 
group  at  the  point  of  view  I  occupied.    When  the  Queen  passed,  each  turned  and  looked 


them,  but  which  has  not  affected  their  credit  for  intelligence.  'She  does  not  bear  the 
most  remote  resemblance  to  any  of  her  pictures,'  said  one.  '  I  suppose  it  woold  be 
about  as  much  as  a  man's  life  is  worth  to  attempt  to  portray  her  aocuratelj,'  said  an- 
other. *  No  artist  who  wishes  to  obtain  the  royal  &yor  will  erer  draw  her  aide-fiio^' 
said  a  third.  '  I  '11  tell  you  what  I  think  about  £ier,  gentlemen,' remarked  a  fourth:  'if 
such  a  looking  person  were  introduced  in  a  ball-room  in  New-Toric  as  a  partn«r  for  a 
dance,  the  gentleman  who,  out  of  politeness,  went  through  the  cotillion  with  her,  would 


The  ensuing  passage  is  from  a  portion  of  a  chapter  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  metropolitan  prisons,  and,  incidentally,  to  a  sketch  of  the  impostors  of. 
London : 

'As  we  turned  down  by  the  Uay-market.  the  moon  left  us,  and  just  at  this  moment  a 
female  figure  emerged  from  one  of  the  dark  arches  of  the  Royal  Opera-House,  and  in  a 
most  piteous  yoice  asked  '  charity,  for  the  loye  of  Ck)D.'  I  was  struck  with  the  oonoen- 
tratea  and  touching^  misery  of  the  tone,  and  instinctiyely  put  my  hand  toward  my  podcet 
One  of  mv  companions,  however,  who  professed  to  know  much  of  London,  turned  the 
woman  oft"  with  a  rough  denial ;  whereupon  she  slunk  backward,  but  aaded,  as  she 
quietly  retreated,  and  m  the  same  quivering  accent  as  before:  'Indeed,  gentlemen, 
mdccd  I  am  not  the  kind  of  character  you  take  me  for  1 '  My  sharp  oompani<m  was 
about  vindicating  the  position  he  had  taken  by  another  brusque  reply,  when  I  dhedrad 
him  by  catchins:  oold  of  his  arm,  and,  turning  after  the  woman,  I  slipped  a  half-crown 
in  her  hand.  She  looked  at  her  hand  for  an  instant,  as  if  she  could  nardlj  realiie  her 
fortune,  then  with  a  burst  of  feelinc^  that  I  have  never  seen  equalled  in  fenror,  exdatmed : 
*  God  bless  your  Christian  heart  I  ^  and  darted  out  of  sight.  Even  my  obdurate  friend 
was  overcome^  and  commenced  feeling  in  his  pockets,  while  I,  inspired  with  new  confi- 
dence in  my  judgment  bj  this  exhibition,  took  a  quick  step  or  two  in  ^e  direction  of 
the  woman  s  flight,  as  if  it  were  my  duty  to  do  more.  But  toe  apparition  had  Taniahed, 
and  I  peered  up  the  dark  street  in  vain.  I  fancied,  for  an  instant,  that  I  could  hear  a 
low  chuckle  near  me,  as  if  one  of  the  black  old  arches  was  enjoying  a  little  drj  meni- 


don't  you  want  to  buy  a  pretty  picture-book?'  I  turned  quickly  round,  and  to  my 
astonishment  reconiizod  the  plamtive  beggar  of  the  ni^ht  before.  The  book  she  offered 
was  of  the  vilest  kind,  and  she  herself  was  one  of  those  pestilent  bats  that  haunt  in 
the  dark  nooks  of  public  thoroughfares,  to  tempt  the  late  wayfarer  on  his  passage  home. 
I  felt  ashamed  that  this  base  creature  should  have  used  up  the  sympathy  and  trust  whidi 
might  have  been  reserved  within  me  for  some  worthier  object,  and  in  the  angry  reso- 
lution that  I  made,  not  to  be  so  deceived  afain,  I  experienced  the  full  force  of  a  maxim 
[  have  used  before,  '  that  every  impostor  should  be  treated  as  a  common  enemy,  for  he 
not  onl^  sets  a  bad  example  to  the  world,  but  robs  the  worthy  of  that  fund  of  sympathy 
which  IS  often  the  only  resource  and  dependence  of  real  misfortune.' 

A  sententious  and  very  graphic  picture  of  the  Grisettes  of  Paris  most 
dose  our  quotations.  The  whole  forms  a  *  picture  in  little,'  but  the  portrait 
of  the  class  is  not  the  less  fiiithful : 

'  I  FOUND  the  Boulevards  quite  as  gay  after  breakfast  as  they  were  in  the  easy  part  of 
the  afternoon  before,  though  filled  with  a  somewhat  different  class  of  people.  There 
were  fewer  well-dressed  females,  and  the  men  had  more  of  a  business  air;  neyertheless, 
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all  were  loungers,  and  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  that  any  of  the  throng,  except  the 
bustling  little  griscttes,  had  any  task  beyond  sauntering  away  their  time  in  that  deliffht- 
ful  place.  Frenchmen  never  walk  fast  tnrough  the  streets ;  if  they  are  in  a  hurry,  uoy 
ride.  The  only  person  who  can  by  any  chance  be  seen  walking  swift  in  Paris,  is  an 
American,  or  pernaps  a  grisette,  who  will  huny  at  all  hours  and^seasons,  unless  she  is 
with  her  sweet-heart. 

'  I  look  upon  these  little  creatures  as  among  the  most  worthy  people  of  Paris.  They 
are  as  busy  as  bees  all  day  long;  and  though  report  says  they  tuEe  too  much  mar- 
gin in  their  gayeties  on  Sunday,  and  walk  occasionally  too  deep  into  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, one  cannot  help  pardoning  them,  in  adyance,  for  all  their  transgressions.  They 
represent  labor  in  its  mostdeyoted  shape,  and  haye  a  better  right  to  dimce  and  sing,  and 
snap  their  fingers,  than  the  laced  ladies  whom  they  ornament  and  who  confer  nothing 
upon  the  world  but  a  little  too  much  of  themselyes.  Indeed,  they  eiHoy  themselyes  to 
the  top  of  their  bent,  wheneyer  they  are  let  loose,  and,  next  to  the  soloiers,  are  the  chief 
feature  of  Paris.  Luce  the  soldiers,  howeyer^  they  always  behaye  decorously,  and  neyer 
giye  offense,  either  in  their  conduct  or  their  atnre.  On  the  contrary,  their  dress  is 
exquisitely  tasteful,  and  their  manners,  though  refined  by  peculiar  art,  naye  the  M>pear- 
ance  of  the  utmost  simplicity.  You  are  yery  often  strudc  with  their  extreme  Dwuty 
as  well  as  neatness,  ana  at  m*8t  can  scarcely  resist  an  inclination  to  put  your  hand  in 
your  pocket  as  you  do  when  you  see  a  charming  statuettes  to  buy  a  pair  of  them  for 
your  mantel-piece  at  home.  Among  them  you  see  theifresnest  faces  and  purest  com- 
plexions in  the  world,  some  looking  like  ripe  nectarines,  under  their  indescribable  and 
mimitable  little  caps,  and  others  so  white  and  so  fresh  that  they  seem  to  haye  been 
dipped  in  milk,  ana  make  you  fancy  that  they  smell  of  the  meadow.  Many  of  the  ladies 
of^Faris,  too,  haye  the  same  remarkable  dehcacy  of  flesh  and  blood.' 


A  MiM OBiAL  OF  Horatio  Grbenouoh.  Consisting  of  a  Memoir,  Selections  from  Us 
Writings,  and  Tributes  to  his  Gknius.  By  HnniT  T.  Tvokmbiiak.  In  one  yofamHi: 
pp.  Si46.    New- York :  Gborgb  P.  Putnam  akd  Compant. 

This  is  a  cordial,  a  feeling  tribute  to  the  genius  and  the  memory  of  one 
whom  the  world  '  will  not  let  die ;'  who  has  left  behind  him  works,  upon 
which  both  are  recorded,  on  'tablets  of  enduring  Biarble.'  Of  all  the 
creations  that  we  have  seen  of  Gbeenouoh's  chisel,  we  hare  been  im- 
pressed with  one  sentiment:  and  that  was,  that  his  heart  was  in  each.  It 
was  hie  conception — it  was  hie  thought  in  stone ;  not  a  copy,  not  a  reflec- 
tion, of  the  idea  of  some  other.  'Although,'  says  Mr.  Tuckebman,  '  the  crea- 
tions of  the  artist  are  his  best  monument,  when  the  spirit  in  which  he  works 
transcends  the  limits  of  a  special  vocation,  and  associates  him  with  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  and  the  happiness  of  his  friends,  a  mere  eatahgue-raieormi 
of  what  he  has  left  in  marble  or  colors  we  feel  to  be  an  incomplete  record  of  his 
life.  The  recent  death  of  our  earliest  sculptor  has  caused  so  wide  and  sincere 
a  grief^  that  it  becomes  not  less  a  sacred  duty,  than  a  melancholy  pleasure, 
to  trace  his  career,  to  gather  up  the  tributes  to  his  genius,  and  to  endeavor 
to  delineate  the  features  of  his  character.'  All  this  Mr.  Tuckermah  has 
done,  with  a  &ithfubiess,  and  with  an  ahnost  filial  affection,  which  reflects 
little  less  credit  upon  his  hand  than  upon  his  heart  As  we  followed  tiie 
career  of  his  subject,  and  traced  with  him  his  early  longhigs,  his  flrst  attempti, 
his  '  inner  standards,'  his  gradual  progress,  and  his  ultimate  sucoen,  we 
could  not  help  but  think,  that  both  Oolb  and  Gbbknouoh  had  found  in  Noblb 
and  in  Tuckbrman  worthy  representatives  of  the  appreciation  in  which  their 
genius  and  their  personal  characters  will  be  held,  not  so  much  by  those  who 
knew  them  so  well,  as  by  those  who  will  be  thus  enabled  to  know  them 
better. 


E  D  I  T  0  R'S      T  A  1 


'  Ut  old  Shanghai  rooster  is  dead. 
From  the  time  that  he  was  brought 
to  my  house  in  a  basket,  abont  a 
year  ago,  until  now,  his  career  has 
been  varied,  but  the  latter  part  of 
it  miserable  indeed.  He  has  not 
ventured  upon  a  hearty  crow  for 
the  last  six  months.  jUl  thli^ 
went  smoothly  with  him  at  flr^ 
and  there  was  a  degree  of  ieht 
attaching  to  his  iamily.  The  neigh- 
bors came  to  see  him,  and  remarked 
that  he  was  an  uncommonly  large 
fowl ;  but  he  was  perhaps  magni- 
fied in  their  eyes  because  he  was  a 
fortigner;  and  they  turned  npon 
th«r  heel  with  a  BoVer^gn  con- 
tempt of  the  common  bwn-yard 
fowl.  He  had  the  encloenrea  all  to 
himself^  and,  standing  erect  on  the 
hillock,  out-crowed  the  neighbor- 
ing roosters. 

'  When  the  hen  began  to  lay,  every  body  wished  to  get  ^ga  of  me. 
My  fiiends  asked  it  as  a  particular  favor  that  I  would  grant  them  a  few,  whoi 
I  had  them  to  spare ;  and  the  batcher  and  the  baker  stopped  at  the  gate  to 
inquire  if  I  would  not  ull  them  a  few  Shanghai  e^s.  Thus  the  stock  rate 
in  the  market,  and  feathers  were  buoyant  Wbcn  the  Cochin-Obina  «xk 
arrived,  be  was  at  least  one-third  larger,  and  ho  much  superior  to  the  other 
in  all  his  points,  and  bad  such  a  lordly  strut  and  royal  comb,  as  complete^ 
to  cast  him  in  the  shade.  They  at  once  fought  valiantly  for  the  masteiy,  and 
the  contest  was  continued  in  various  skirmisheB  and  pitched  battles  fbr  aer- 
eral  days.  At  last,  when  Shanghai  became  convinced  that  he  was  no  maUlt, 
his  eyes  wavered  and  refused  to  meet  the  adversary,  and  on  every  occanon  be 
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pusillaniraously  fled.  He  could  not  be  secure  even  of  a  bit  of  bread ;  he 
was  bullied  at  every  turn ;  and  he  lost  the  haughty  bearing  which  he  once 
had  when  he  was  cock  of  the  walk.  What  appeared  to  mortify  him  more, 
was,  that  the  hen  deserted  him,  and  preferred  the  Cochin  guest,  so  that  he 
strayed  solitary  on  the  corners  of  the  field,  and  picked  up  what  living  he 
could.  He  also  roosted  alone.  Every  now  and  then,  when  he  was  minding 
his  own  business,  and  no  attack  was  suspected,  I  noticed  his  adversary  would 
rush  on  him  from  a  distance,  and  give  him  a  sound  drubbing.  On  these  occa- 
sions, he  would  run  under  the  steps  or  the  bushes ;  and  at  last  he  got  to  be  so 
timid  that  he  would  fly  away  and  poke  his  head  in  a  corner  at  the  least  alarm. 
As  he  sneaked  about  under  the  fences,  or  stood  upon  one  leg  with  his  head 
crouched  between  his  thighs,  and  his  eyes  half  closed,  and  his  tail,  already 
sparse  enough,  soaked  in  the  rain,  he  presented  a  melancholy  ensample  of 
the  loss  of  self-respect  To  get  him  out  of  his  painful  position,  I  offered  to 
give  him  away,  in  hopes  that  when  he  had  the  field  to  himsefi*,  his  spirits 
would  revive,  and  that  he  would  act  worthily  of  his  race.  But  the  proper 
occasion  not  having  arrived  to  carry  him  off,  he  remained  in  disgrace,  and 
walked  moodily  apart,  not  venturing  to  salute  the  rising  sun.  Alas !  that 
the  chickcn-stealer  had  not  been  successful  in  his  attempt,  or  that  he  had 
not  been  metamorphosed,  before  it  was  too  late,  into  a  delectable  fricassee  I 
For  a  month  past,  I  have  noticed  that  he  has  been  waxing  unconmionly  lean, 
and  I  have  taken  care  that  he  should  not  be  bullied  out  of  his  com  and 
Indian  meal.  He  fed  readily  out  of  my  hand,  and  appeared  to  relish  the 
attention  well.  But  his  leanness  increased,  and  I  began  to  perceive  that  he 
was  losing  his  feathers  faster  than  his  flesh.  I  at  first  thought  that  the  poor 
bird  was  shedding  them;  that  he  was  moulting,  and,  in  consequence,  in 
feeble  health,  until  I  caught  the  Cochin-China  cock  in  the  cruel  trick  of  pick- 
ing out  a  feather,  from  time  to  time.  His  plumage  was  thus  decimated,  and 
at  last  his  tail  totally  gone,  and  he  began  to  look  as  if  he  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  cook,  and  was  nearly  dressed.  Dressed!  according  to  the 
vocabulary  of  the  kitchen.  Perceiving  that  removal  was  his  only  chance,  I 
sat  down  and  indited  the  following  note  to  a  friend : 

' '  I OFFBRED  you  my  Shanghai  cock.  When  you  come  this  way  again,  bring  a  basket 
in  your  carriage,  and  a  bit  of  canvas.  I  do  n't  want  him,  as  the  other  cock  is  fast  kill- 
ing him,  and  ho  is  of  no  use.    He  is  losing  all  his  feathers. 

'Tours,  p.  w.  8.' 

'  I  had  scarcely  penned  the  above,  when  a  circumstance  occurred,  which,  for 
aught  I  know,  was  fatal  to  my  Shanghai  I  had  noticed  that,  at  the  height 
of  supremacy,  he  was  a  truculent  old  fellow,  and  ate  up  his  own  ofi&pring ; 
and  that  Eno,  the  hen,  although  good  at  sitting,  so  that  she  would  sit,  and  sit, 
and  would  foreoer  sit^  was  not  a  good  mother  in  rearing  her  brood,  whereas 
the  Cochin-Ghina  hen  is  an  unmatched  mother.  There  is  a  nest  of  wrens 
in  the  apple-tree  at  the  kitchen-door;  and  when  the  young  were  hatched, 
I  noticed  them  from  time  to  time  with  their  heads  poking  out  until  the  straw- 
house  became  too  small  for  theoL  They  were  ready  to  be  fledged,  and  fell 
out  into  the  deep  grass.  At  this  moment,  Shanghai,  being  alone,  snapped 
them  up  and  killed  them  all.    I  saw  one  of  them  dangling  from  his  beak 
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stone^ead,  while  he  strutted  about,  appearing  to  have  r^ained  his  lostestite. 
At  this  moment,  in  a  fit  of  indignation  I  pursued  him,  and  snatchiog  bim 
from  the  lilac-bush,  at  the  roots  of  which  he  had  poked  his  head,  dragged 
him  forcibly  out,  and  threw  him  into  the  air.  He  came  down  on  his  legs,  and 
ran  under  the  shed.  This  last  insult  was  too  much  for  him.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  was  found  upon  the  coal-heap,  dead.  Well,  he  is  gone!  he  is  gone! 
and  I  am  sorry  for  it,  because  he  was  a  gift,  and  all  gifts  from  kind-hearted 
people  ought  to  be  duly  prized.  But  I  am  happy  to  inform  the  donor  that  I 
have  a  brood  of  fourteen  Cochin-China  chickens,  now  out  of  harm's  way,  and 
one-third  grown.  Palmer,  my  neighbor,  the  other  day  said  to  me :  '  Those 
are  superior  chickens  of  yours ;  I  assure  you  that  I  do  like  them  wery  much 
indeed.'  In  a  retired  country-place,  where  there  is  a  lack  of  incident,  and 
excitement  is  rare,  there  is  an  eminent  source  of  pleasure  in  the  rearing  of 
fowls.  You  are  gratified  with  the  antics  of  your  dog,  but  nine  puppies  out 
of  ten  are  of  no  value.  You  respect  your  horse,  and  have  him  comfortably 
stabled,  but  for  the  most  part  he  is  only  a  patient  drudge.  You  may  even 
look  down  into  your  pig-pen  with  a  degree  of  satisfiiction. 

*  But  the  hen  and  chickens,  by  their  nature,  habits,  and  instincts^  are  an 
unfailing  source  of  instruction  and  delight  There  is  something  beautiful  in 
their  domesticity  and  close  attachment  to  home,  always  feeding  about  your 
doors,  crowding  about  you  as  you  go  forth,  running  and  flying  toward  you 
to  receive  the  scattered  grains.  The  sounds  which  they  make  belong  to  the 
most  cheering  associations  of  the  homestead :  the  motherly  clucking,  that 
frequent  reiterated  cutareut !  and  the  healthy,  whole-souled  crowing  of  the 
chanticleer.  At  night,  when  the  stillness  becomes  insupportable  to  the 
waker,  he  celebrates  the  watches  and  reassures  you  with  his  voice.  Starting 
at  those  unaccountable  noises  which  are  heard  at  night,  there  is  a  fiuniliaritj 
in  the  cock-crowing  which  puts  you  in  a  fearless  mood,  and  seems  t^  say : 
'All's  well.'  The  fresh  egg  daily  brought  in  and  deposited  in  a  basket,  tiie 
incubation,  the  hatching,  the  matronly  conduct  of  the  hen,  walking  with  care- 
ful steps  among  the  brood,  now  exchanging  her  tenderness  for  ferocity  at  the 
approach  of  a  mousing  cat,  or  the  shadow  of  a  swooping  hawk,  or,  when  the 
storm  lowers,  gathering  her  chickens  under  her  wings ;  the  gradual  relin- 
quishing of  her  charge,  as  they  increase  to  the  plumpness  of  a  full-grown 
quail  or  a  young  partridge,  when  the  young  roosters,  in  the  spirit  of  imita- 
tion, venture  upon  their  first  ragged  crow,  (mixed  bass  and  treble,  like  the 
changing  voice  of  a  hobbledehoy ;)  the  occasional  cock-fight  and  sham-battle; 
the  feelings  which  you  experience  when  you  drag  down  a  brace  of  young 
pullets  for  your  dinner,  and  perhaps  see  their  heads  cut  off  at  the  wood-jiile| 
while  they  flop  and  flounce  about  on  their  sides  among  the  chips — these 
things  arrest  your  attention  from  day  to  day,  and  mitigate  seclusion.  Althon^ 
it  is  amusing  to  sec  ducks  waddling  down  to  the  pond  at  sun-rise  in  Indian 
file,  and  at  the  cry  of  their  owner  returning  to  be  locked  up  at  night-fidl  in 
the  same  order,  gluttonizing  on  little  fish  till  the  fins  and  tails  stick  out  of 
their  mouths,  they  have  not  half  the  interest  of  hens  and  chickens.  As 
inhabitants  of  terra  firma^  they  are  not  worth  notice ;  in  the  water  they  are 
inanimate,  and  have  neither  the  agility  of  fishes  nor  the  grace  of  wild-fowL 
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It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to,  see  a  large  brood  of  half-groim,  fall-blooded  chickens 
dttingdown  as  close  together  as  they  can  be  on  the  grass,  occupying  a  space 
no  larger  than  could  be  covered  by  the  brbadbrttti  of  a  Panama  hat,  or  could 
be  comn^ded  by  the  sweeping  charge  of  »':Muble-barrel.  At  night  they 
huddle  together  in  the  same  manner  in  an  angle  of  the  shed ;  but  when  a 
little  older,  seek  the  perch,  there  to  remain  until  the  break  of  day,  unless 
pulled  down  by  the  abandoned  chicken-stealer. 

'A  cock  is  the  proudest  and  most  majestic  bird  which  was  ever  feathered. 
Let  the  gay  flamingo  flap  his  wings,  and  the  peacock  flirt  his  gaudy  fan, 
and  all  the  songless  flock  which  make  the  tropic  groves  so  brilliant.  The 
Bird  of  Paradise  may  be  esteemed  a  marvel,  and  a  paragon  of  the  most 
ecstatic  beauty,  with  all  its  train  of  soft  and  meltmg  heaven]^  colors,  the  blend- 
ing of  that  holy  Hand  which,  whether  shown  on  the  aSrIal  bow  or  in  the 
sun-set  skies,  or  on  the  cheeks  of  fruits,  or  in  the  bloom  of  flowers,  is  fiur 
beyond  aU  imitative  pencil ;  one  of  those  forms  of  love  divine  which  never 
yet  have  ceased  to  grace  our  natural  Eden.  Even  as  a  dove  just  parted  from 
the  leash,  the  carrier  of  some  hopeful  message,  it  seems  to  have  been  flung 
down  already  fashioned  from  the  very  groves  which  hang  over  the  flashing 
waves  that  roll  hard  by  the  Golden  City.  But  for  these  birds  of  gorgeous 
plumage  it  maybe  said  that  they  live  too  near  the  sun.  They  are  where  the 
tendency  of  all  dust  is  to  take  on  also  the  more  disgusting  forms  of  life ; 
where  the  lizard  lurks  among  the  choicest  perfume,  and  where  the  basilisk 
lies  along  the  branch.  They  are  symbols  of  a  peifection  of  beauty  which  is 
not  of  earth.  Now  the  cock  is  a  representative  of  the  erect,  inherent  dig- 
nity of  nature.  His  race  is  found  every  where.  He  loses  not  caste  among 
the  tropic-birds.  He  walks  along  the  equatorial  belt ;  he  has  his  coop  in 
Terra  del  Fuego  as  well  as  in  the  icy  north.  He  flies  wild  through  the  primi- 
tive forests,  over  the  great  moors  and  prairies  of  the  western  continent  He 
peoples  aU  the  islands  of  the  sea,  from  New-Holland  to  Pitcaim^s  Island,  oc- 
cupied by  the  descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  the  'Bounty;'  he  is  in  Europe, 
and  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  perhaps  in  the  suburbs  of  Jerusalem :  at  this  very 
day  maybe  found  the  lineage  of  the  cock  which  crowed  the  third  time  before 
•  Peter  went  out  and  wept  bitterly.' 

*  I  wiU  mention  another  superior  advantage  which  is  possessed  by  these 
home-bred  birds.  Things  which  are  exceeding  bright  soon  weary,  and  pall 
upon  the  sense  of  sight ;  and  when  the  eye  becomes  dissipated  among  gor-  ' 
geous  objects,  it  soon  rests  upon  vacancy,  having  reached  the  limit  of  enjoy- 
ment in  the  present  sphere.  The  fiery  plumes  leave  no  impression  on  the 
seared  brains  of  those  who  live  in  the  tropics,  any  more  than  they  do  a  track 
in  the  cloven  air.  The  nature  of  these  birds  must  be  explored  by  the  far- 
searching  naturalist,  who,  with  an  enthusiasm  of  his  pure  pursuitwhich  blends 
itself  into  the  very  religion  of  his  heart,  like  WniSON,  and  Babtram,  and 
Audubon,  is  willing  to  pursue  them  through  every  danger,  and  wing  them  in 
their  timorous  retreats.  Through  the  labors  of  such  men  we  learn  at  second- 
hand the  endless  variety  of  the  creation,  and  from  the  wonderful  Adaptation 
of  all  things  to  their  end,  enrich  the  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  glorious 
and  merciful  God.    But  in  the  ben  and  chickens  we  have  every  where  before 
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us  a  perpetual  lesson  of  affection,  high  instinct,  and  domestic  yirtues,  of  which 
the  mind  never  tires.  Pride  and  native  dignity  attend  the  foot-steps  <^  the 
male,  and  in  his  mate  we  see  the  inherent  strength  of  true  love,  assuming 
the  fierceness  of  a  vulture  when  it  stands  in  need  of  better  protection  than 
the  shadow  of  its  wings.  The  pugnacious  disposition  of  the  cocks  shows 
that  the  government  of  the  flock  is  patriarchal,  and  that  there  cannot  right- 
fully be  but  one  lord  within  the  same  enclosures.  There  can  be  no  mixed 
government  to  be  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  bird.  Hence,  my 
Shanghai,  after  a  fair  contest,  was  compelled  to  knock  under,  and  finally  fdl 
off  the  perch  from  sheer  mortification  and  neglect,  having  lost  nearly  all  his 
feathers.  Had  he  shown  more  spirit,  although  the  smaller  bird,  he  might 
have  kept  possession  of  the  ground  which  was  his  by  legal  tenure.  His 
unhappy  fate  reminds  me  of  a  tilting-match  which  actually  occurred  between 
a  cock  and  a  peacock,  which  goes  to  show  the  strength  of  weakness  when 
enlisted  in  a  right  cause,  and  what  will  sometimes  ensue  firom  piling  your 
neighbors  gradually  to  pieces:  and  as  the  narrative  involves  so  good  a  moral, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  put  it  into  the  form  of  a  fable,  without  intending  to  en- 
croach upon  the  department  of  that  unique  and  exceedingly  original  ddine- 

ator  and  learned  Professor,  Gilbert  Sphinx.    Here  it  is : 

• 

^  TN  an  extensiyc  barn-jard,  where  the  harvests  of  a  rich  farmer  were  collected,  and 
-1-the  scattering  of  com,  hay,  oats,  and  Timothy  seed,  was  exceedingly  profuse,  there 
existed  the  most  flomishing  establishment  of  fowls  in  that  whole  neighboihood.  In 
the  midst  of  this  harem  of  hens,  ruled  an  extremely  handsome  and  vain-gloriooi  ohaii- 
ticleer.  He  would  have  been  singled  outfor  his  gay  plumes,  blood-red  cqmb,  eiqianding 
chest,  swelling  throat,  uplifted  head,  eminent  aspect.  In  case  of  any  intrusion  upon  his 
premises,  the  result  was  a  bloody  fight,  which  usually  left  the  adversary  on  his  back, 
stone-dead. 

*  £url7  one  morning  before  the  cock-crowing,  the  whole  family  in  the  barn-yard  were 
awakened  by  a  shrill,  wild,  unearthly  scream.  Sir  Chanticleer  jumped  fh>m  his  perdi, 
and  as  the  day  just  b^;an  to  dawn,  he  discovered  an  unusual  visitor,  a  peacodk,  who  had 
strayed  from  a  great  distance. 

*  *  What  do  you  want  here  ?  *  said  Chaxty,  bristling  up. 

* '  To  ask  about  your  Majesty's  health,'  replied  the  other,  causing  his  tail  to  droop,  and 
trembling  all  over,  for  he  was  a  great  coward ;  *  only  to  ask  about  your  MajestyB  hedth, 
and  permission  to  spend  a  day  or  two  in  your  dominion,  until  I  am  rested  fhmi  flie 
fatigues  of  my  journey.' 

' '  Certainly,'  said  Cockspub,  appeased  by  his  guest's  submissive  air.  ^  What  ia  your 
name  ? ' 

' '  They  call  me  SPLExnin  Peacock,'  replied  he. 

*  *  Yerj  well,  SPLSNnin,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  It  is  not  very  often  that  one  of  your 
set  does  us  the  honor  to  call.  It  is  time  for  breakfast.  Here  are  oats,  there  is  oora. 
Help  yourself:  be  entirely  at  home.' 

' '  I  will,'  said  SPLENoin,  recovering  his  assurance,  and  scratching  up  a  few  grabMi 

*  *  During  the  whole  of  the  first  day,  nothing  occurred  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  tiMvliH, 
although  Pbacock  was  so  embarrassed  and  bashful  that  he  did  not  do  himsdf  juatioe. 
He  lurked  about  in  comers,  with  his  head  down  and  his  plumage  folded  up,  and  his  voice 
was  not  even  heard.  His  timidity  showed  itself  in  all  his  movements.  On  the  second 
day,  not  having  worn  out  his  welcome,  and  his  reception  being  good,  he  walked  ?nth 
much  more  freedom;  and  about  noon,  when  the  sun  was  shining  in  its  utmost  ^lendor, 
ascending  a  hillock  which  was  the  very  throne  of  Chanticleer,  he  opened  aU  his  gor- 
geous plumage  to  the  light.  The  sensation  was  prodigious ;  a  crowd  gathered  around 
him,  and  a  chuckle  of  admiration  went  through  the  whole  yard.    From  that  moment, 
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Sir  Chanty  was  filled  with  deadly  animositj,  and  could  hardly  refrain  firom  picking  his 
eyes  out  on  the  spot.  He,  however,  smothered  his  rage  for  the  present,  but  he  determined 
to  be  the  death  of  him.  He  therefore  sought  a  cause  of  quarrel,  and  was  content  to  remark, 
when  he  heard  his  guest  praised,  that  he  had  a  scrawny  neck,  ugly  feet,  and  a  miserable, 
discordant  voice.  On  the  third  day,  being  unable  any  longer  to  hold  his  spite,  he  came 
slyly  up  to  Peacock  and  plucked  out  one  of  the  handsomest  feathers  in  his  tail.  Of 
this  the  other  took  no  notice,  as  he  had  still  ample  plumes.  Every  day,  however,  Chan- 
ticleer continued  this  process  of  picking  till  there  was  not  another  feather  left  in  the 
poor  bird's  tail,  and  he  was  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  whole  harem.  Chanty,  how- 
ever, perceived  that  his  work  was  not  done  while  his  adversary  had  still  some  ver}' 
handsome  feathers  on  the  top  of  his  head ;  he  therefore  approached  with  the  intention 
of  plucking  them  out  by  the  roots.  When  Splendid  Peacock  found  that  he  was  going 
to  lose  his  top-hnot  also,  his  cowardice  gave  place  to  an  ungovernable  rage,  and  he  flew 
at  his  opponent  in  so  unexpected  a  manner,  and  without  observing  any  of  the  rules  of 
fighting,  that  the  latter  was  on  his  back  before  he  knew  it.  Peacock  then,  encouraged 
by  success,  and  growing  all  the  time  more  vindictive,  followed  up  the  attack  until  he 
had  driven  Cockspur  entirely  out  of  the  enclosure,  who  was  so  mortified  and  chagrined 
that  he  never  came  back,  but  left  his  guest  in  undisputed  possession.' 

*  While  on  the  subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  something  about  the 
rearing  of  fowls,  mostly  for  the  benefit  of  your  ignoramus  who  is  smitten 
with  a  sudden  love  of  the  country,  and  purchases  a  box  and  few  acres,  and 
dreams  of  his  exploits  in  husbandry  and  the  happiness  which  he  has  in  store. 
From  the  extensive  henneries  and  large  spaces  which  you  see  enclosed  with 
light  picket-fences,  and  the  extravagant  prices  which  are  given  now-a-days 
for  certain  breeds  of  fowls,  one  would  suppose  that  they  laid  golden  eggs, 
like  the  goose  in  iEsop's  fable,  and  would  make  their  owners  rich.  Such,  in 
fact,  is  the  futile  hope  which  is  cherished.  Now  there  is  nothing  which  is 
more  9ertain  to  remunerate  you  than  the  few  chickens  for  which  there  is 
room  upon  your  place,  and  which  may  pick  up  their  own  living  from  the 
chaff,  or  be  supplied  from  the  provender  which  you  have.  The  fresh  eggs 
alone  will  recompense  your  care,  and  your  expense  will  be  nothing.  The 
cock  will  roam  abroad  at  will,  and  the  hens  will  deposit  their  eggs  where 
they  please,  in  the  loft  or  in  the  garden.  But  when  it  comes  to  making  arti- 
ficial nests,  and  providing  the  birds  with  bits  of  lime  instead  of  permitting 
them  to  seek  out  the  broken  clam-shells,  and  having  their  roosts  made  by  a 
carpenter,  instead  of  letting  them  find  their  own  roosts  on  a  beam  or  on  a 
tree ;  when  you  attcQipt  to  raise  them  by  the  fifties  or  by  the  thousands,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  will  find  yourself  out  of  pocket  These  thick 
populations  do  not  thrive ;  and  as  they  are  domestic  in  their  habits,  they  are 
fond  of  a  quiet  home,  and  do  not,  like  the  turkeys,  who  are  wild  in  nature, 
love  to  go  in  large  flocks.  If  you  live  in  the  country,  you  need  never  be 
without  a  pair  of  broiled  chickens  on  your  table  if  you  have  a  friend  to  dine 
with  you,  but  you  will  be  wofully  disappointed  if  you  expex;t  to  grow  rich 
out  of  your  fowls.  I  am  very  much  struck  with  the  constant  rejection  by 
the  country-farmers  of  all  fanciful  schemes,  and  their  perseverance  in  the  old 
ways  of  husbandry  and  the  succession  of  crops.  No  matter  how  tempting 
may  be  the  prospect,  their  attention  is  never  distracted  for  a  single  season 
from  the  common  routine,  and  their  ultimate  success  proves  their  judgment 
to  have  been  correct.  You  willscarcely  find  a  farmer  supporting  an  inordi- 
nate family  of  hens,  or  providing  for  them  any  better  shelter  than  his  bam- 
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yard  or  his  sheds.  It  is  the  amateur-husbandman,  the  philosopher,  the  poet, 
the  man  of  letters,  who  ventures  on  these  experiments.  The  person  who 
made  me  a  present  of  my  Shanghai  and  Cochin- China  fowls  has  a  krge 
number  of  them  in  his  enclosures,  the  descendants  of  those  which  he  has 
imported  directly  from  far  countries ;  but  his  object  is  not  to  make  money 
out  of  them,  and  he  dispenses  them  with  a  free  will  among  his  friends,  in 
order  that  the  stock  may  be  improved. 

*•  WhQe  speaking  of  high-breeds,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  I  lately 
met  a  man  who  was  going  all  over  the  country  trying  to  procure  a  pair  of 
the  original,  common,  barn -yard  fowl,  and  he  complained  that  they  were 
difficult  to  be  found,  the  race  is  so  mixed.  The  foreigners  may  have  their 
peculiar  points,  it  is  true.  Their  flesh  may  be  more  tender,  but  they  do  not 
stand  the  winters  as  well  If  they  lay  eggs  profusely,  they  do  not  always 
make  good  mothers.  If  their  reputation  is  great,  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
taken  from  the  perch  by  the  abandoned  chicken-stealer.  This,  however,  is 
a  long  talk  upon  a  subject  on  which  I  have  conversed  before ;  but  I  must 
inform  you  before  concluding  that  I  buried  my  old  Shanghai  at  th  e  roots  of  a 
Diana  grape-vine,  in  hopes  that  the  effect  would  be  seen  on  the  future  gTi^>es, 
and  on  the  same  night  had  a  singular  dream,  in  which  was  blended  a  remem- 
brance of  juvenile,  romantic  story,  and  on  a  larger  scale  the  obsequies  of  the 
late  lamented  Cock-Robin.  For  I  imagined  that  I  saw  again  the  grave  dqg, 
and  the  pall  borne,  and  the  mourners  walking,  and  the  bell  pulled,  whQe 
overhead,  upon  a  willow-branch  which  drooped  upon  the  place  of  sepulture, 
I  heard  the  voice  of  the  same  ghostly  raven  which  tormented  the  life  of  Yak- 

DEKDONK.  

*  July  20. — I  am  not  very  fond  of  fishing,  lacking  the  essential  patience  of 
a  true  fisherman.  I  never  remember  to  have  caught  many  fish,  or  to  have 
been  on  many  excursions  where  a  great  many  were  taken.  To  sit  all  day  on 
a  rock,  or  to  be  continually  baiting  a  hook  for  tlie  benefit  of  small  mbblers, 
to  get  your  line  out  of  a  snarl  and  untie  knots,  is  not  to  me  an  amusing 
occupation.  Several  times  in  the  season,  however,  it  is  pleasant  to  go  out 
for  this  ostensible  purpose ;  and  though  you  take  nothing,  you  come  home 
with  a  sharp  appetite,  and  sleep  the  better  at  night.  The  books  on  an- 
gling are  very  pleasant  reading,  especially  the  *  Complete  Angler,'  and  *  Stl- 
raonia,'  and  one  called  *  Spring- Tide,  or  The  Angler  and  his  Friends,'  by 
JoDN  YoNGE  Akerman  ;  a  publication  whose  dialogue  is  intended  to  illus- 
trate and  defend  from  the  charge  of  utter  vulgarity,  the  language  of  the 
rustic  population  of  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  England.  But  the 
trout  are  becoming  more  and  more  scarce  every  year,  and  even  the  moan- 
tain-streams  will  soon  need  to  be  replenished  with  this  choice  fish,  while  it 
requires  more  skill  and  patience  to  decoy  the  large  ones  at  the  bottom  of 
their  old  and  crystal  pools.  To  land  a  good  big  trout,  whose  nose  you  have 
been  tickling  for  a  long  time,  as  he  remains  almost  motionless,  slightly  oscQ- 
lating  as  if  on  a  pivot,  and  tremulously  pointing,  like  a  magnetic  needle,  to 
some  dark  hole  beneath  the  shelving  rock,  excites  a  feeling  of  triumph  as 
you  place  him  in  the  bottom  of  your  basket  Perhaps,  however,  you  will 
have  to  wait  all  day  before  you  get  another  bite. 
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*  I  like  to  go  a-crabhing,  an  occupation  which  has  never,  according  to  mj 
knowledge,  been  dignified  by  description,  although  these  shell-fish  are  in 
much  request  To  pick  them  to  pieces,  and  nicely  to  extract' the  meat  ftom 
the  several  compartments,  is  in  itself  an  art,  and  enhances  the  pleasure  of 
eating ;  and  now  and  then,  in  the  &11  of  the  year,  if  you  are  fimd  of  suppers, 
it  is  agreeable  to  sit  down  before  a  large  plate  of  boiled  or  rotsted  crabs, 
with  your  crash-towel  a<;  your  side,  and  draw  out  the  white  moraelB  from 
the  sockets,  or  scoop  out  from  its  recesses  the  richer  &t  But  the  8olt-crab 
is  especially  desiderated  by  epicures ;  for  no  part  is  rejected,  and  when  done 
nicely  brown,  they  eat  the  whole,  claws  and  alL    Says  the  old  poet: 

'  I  HAVE  no  roast 
But  a  nut-brown  toast. 
And  a  crab  laid  in  tibe  fire : 
Much  meat  I  not  desire.' 

*  I  always  thought  that  the  shell-fish  was  referred  to  in  these  verses,  but 
am  informed  by  one  well  versed  in  literary  things,  that  the  allusion  is  to  the 
crab-apple,  which  was  used  to  gftmish  a  dish.  There  will  .be  no  harm,  how- 
ever, in  making  the  application  double.  When  I  was  a  bqy— since  which 
many  years  have  elapsed,  although  it  seems  but  yesterday — I  used  to  resort 
to  an  old  mill  on  the  salt  meadows  of  Long-Island,  where  a  creek  put  up  from 
a  neighboring  bay,  to  fish  for  crabs.  All  which  was  required  was  a  good 
strong  net,  a  piece  of  string,  a  bit  of  lead  for  a  sinker,  a  small  chunk  of 
meat,  or  a  few  clams  for  bait  The  crab  pulls  strong  and  steadily,  and  sel- 
dom lets  go  his  hold  unless  you  jerk  him,  and  then,  if  the  wmter  is  clear, 
you  will  sec  him  slinking  and  sliding  off  with  a  sidelong  motion,  and  with 
great  rapidity,  to  the  bottom.  When  yon  are  sure  that  he  has  well  fastened 
on  the  bait,  you  draw  in  very  slowly  and  gradually,  (conjecturing  his  size 
and  fatness  fi*om  the  strength  with  which  he  pulls;  and  the  excitement 
increases,  until  his  brown  shell  and  fbrmidable  claws  begin  to  appear  on  the 
surface,  when  you  dexterously  slip  the  net  under  him,  and  he  is  yours.  It 
requires  some  tact,  then,  to  turn  the  net  suddenly  wrong-side  out,  before  he 
becomes  entangled  in  the  meshes.  When  you  have  got  him  on  the  ground, 
at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  wave,  he  will  exhibit  a  remarkable  rapidity 
of  locomotion,  travelling  forward,  yet  backward,  toward  the  element  from 
which  he  came.  Then  is  the  time  to  put  your  foot  on  his  back,  and  to  look 
out  for  your  fingers,  for  ho  is  a  spitefhl  customer.  Nab  him  effectually  by 
the  hind-claws,  exerting  an  antagonistic  strength  against  his  powerfhl 
muscles,  and  put  him  in  the  basket  The  beauty  of  this  sport  is,  that  your 
line  is  already  baited ;  and  if  you  go  at  the  right  time  of  tide,  you  do  not 
have  to  wait  long,  for  abundance  of  these  brown  shells  have  come,  to  feast  on 
the  *  fat  of  the  land.'  Sometimes  the  crab  nips  so  eagerly  that  you  can  jerk 
him  out  of  the  water  without  net,  but  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  xnake  the 
attempt  if  you  are  so  provided.  When  your  basket  is  half  full,  keep  a  sharp 
look-out,  or  they  will  scramble  and  scrabble  out  of  it,  for  Uicy  are  bustiing 
about,  biting  and  grabbing  one  another,  exhibiting  a  temper  far  ft*om  ami- 
able. Having  reached  home  with  your  prize,  you  teU  the  cook  to  put  them 
in  boiling  water,  with  a  littie  salt  in  it  'This,'  says  the  kind-hearted  Mrs. 
Hale,  *  may  appear  cruel,  but  life  cannot  be  taken  without  pain.'*  The  only 
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draw-back  to  the  pleasure  of  crabbing,  is  the  chance  of  taking  now  and  then 
a  wriggling  eel,  which  you  do  not  want,  and  which  is  hard  to  get  rid  of. 
Perhaps  Izaak  Walton,  who  has  thrown  the  charm  of  a  scholastic  elegance 
about  the  art  of  trout-fishing,  would  have  disdained  to  employ  his  net  in 
this  fashion.  And  it  is  true  that  the  crab  is  associated  with  no  poetic  medi- 
tations, except  of  a  good  supper ;  neither  does  this  kind  of  sport  afford  such 
leisure  intervals  to  think  upon  the  pleasant  fields  and  flowers  which  skirt  the 
meadows.  It  is  devoid  of  science,  and  demands  no  nicety  of  skill,  which  is 
required  to  out-wit  the  *  scaly  people,'  and  which  makes  the  capture  of  each 
trout  a  triumph.  But  then  there  are  no  hooks  bit  off;  no  disappointment  of 
empty  baskets,  no  tantalizing  sight  of  fish  flashing  in  mid-air,  and  then  fiJl- 
ing  back  into  the  water ;  no  tedious  sitting  on  a  rock  to  fill  up  the  waste 
time  with  meditation.  The  tact  of  catching  fish  is  a  natural  gift,  and  is  not  to 
be  learned  from  books  or  from  the  experience  of  others.  It  is  accompanied  by 
an  inborn  love  of  the  pursuit,  and  an  instinctive  knowledge.  Bill  Mallory 
will  throw  his  line  into  a  mountain  trout-stream  full  of  stomps,  sticks, 
branches,  and  obstructions,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  so  as  to  avoid  them  all ; 
but  if  his  hook  gets  fastened  out  of  sight,  or  his  snell  wound  round  and 
round  the  slender  twig,  by  some  dexterous  twitch,  some  easing  process, 
some  change  of  position,  some  compound  tug,  he  will  release  it  quickly, 
while  his  fellow-fisherman  stamping  the  bank  is  deprived  of  hook  and  line 
and  temper.  He  will  manage,  with  a  knowing  look  and  quiet  smile,  to  cast  bis 
hook  into  the  very  choicest  pasturage  of  the  brook,  while  I,  less  fortunate, 
toil  all  day,  and  take  no  fish.     On  this  account,  I  prefer  to  go  a-^rabhifkff, 

*  July  25. — To-day,  again,  I  was  delighted  with  the  remarkable  effects  of 
fogs  among  the  mountains,  as  they  rolled  down  from  the  summits,  and, 
breaking  over  the  forest-tops,  fell  softly  into  the  deep  abyss  in  many  a  snowy 
cataract  Before  sun-rise  there  was  a  drenching  rain,  and  I  rose  and  shut 
down  the  sashes  in  my  chamber,  as  it  was  sifting  in  and  wetting  the  carpet ; 
and,  beside,  the  air  was  exceedingly  cool.  The  frequent  rains  have  been  a 
marked  feature  iii  this  most  delightful  summer.  Scarcely  has  the  earth 
begun  to  thirst,  or  living  things  to  pant  under  the  ardent  sun,  when  the 
grateful  clouds  have  collected,  and  presently  there  has  been  vouchsafed  a 
refreshing  shower.  If  the  streams  have  been  scanty  for  a  week  or  two,  so 
that  the  rocks  in  their  beds  have  become  bare  and  hot,  and  the  water  trickled 
among  the  stones^  in  a  little  while  the  tributary  drops  l\ave  coalesced, 
and  what  with  fogs,  and  mists,  and  showers,  have  gushed  down  through 
every  gully  into  the  impoverished  stream,  pouring  over  the  mill-dams  in 
copious  floods,  and  adding  force  and  grandeur  to  the  most  insignificant 
cascade  and  cataract  The  com-b)ades  shine  brightly,  (I  speak  of  the  Indian 
maize,)  and  there  has  just  been  gathered  in  the  most  glorious  golden  harvest 
that  ever  rewarded  the  reaper.  Magnificent  as  the  sea  is,  with  its  billows, 
white  caps,  and  its  breakers,  its  sweet  waves  softly  laving  the  delicious  shores, 
have  you  not  sometimes  been  more  refreshed  by  the  sight  of  acres  upon 
acres  of  wheat  all  ready  for  the  sickle ;  and  as  the  wind,  the  west  wind, 
moves  along  the  surface,  at  one  time  pouring  down  into  the  hollows  and  the 
valleys,  then  glancing  up  the  acclivities ;  now  causing  the  whiter  and  the 
silvery  stalks  to  bow  down,  and  then  the  golden  heads  to  stand  upright. 
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hftve  you  not  looked  down  from  a  high  hill  upon  the  ripples  of  this  waving 
ocean?  I,  for  one,  can  never  see  the  harvests  of  this  glorious  land,  where 
there  is  bread  enough  for  all,  and  to  spare,  without  thinking  of  those  lately- 
impoverished  granaries  which  had  no  food  for  the  starving  people.  It  is  only 
when  the  heavens  are  brass,  and  the  blight  comes,  uid  the  hand  of  lalxMr  is 
of  no  value,  that  wo  feel  that  God  feeds  us.  To  starve  to  death  is  hard  and 
tantalizing,  when  almost  within  reach  of  the  most  superabundant  plenty. 
O  ye  people  of  England !  methinks  you  should  have  stripped  yourselves  of 
every  grandeur,  retrenched  all  your  luxuries,  cast  down  your  precious 
jewelry,  and  brought  yourselves  to  a  mere  morsel  of  bread,  sooner  than 
have  let  that  thing  come  to  pass.  Tet  who  can  doubt  that  such  a  price  was 
thought  too  dear  to  buy  the  luxury  of  doing  good  f  And  still  within  the  halls 
which  overlooked  those  scenes  of  desperate  sorrow  might  be  heard  the 
voice  of  revelry :  the  tables  groaned,  and  still  the  dance  was  woven,  and  the 
feast  went  on,  while  from  your  lordly  roofs  the  lights  shone  down  upon  the 
gold  and  silver  plate,  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  your  illustrious  ances- 
tors, and  made  the  wine  flash  brighter  in  the  goblets,  which  maketh  glad  the 
heart  of  man.  Here  are  millions  upon  millions  of  acres,  blooming  almost  spon- 
taneously, which  only  wait  the  hand  of  culture.  The  soil  is  full  of  richness : 
the  vegetation  of  a  multitude  of  centuries  has  blended  with  its  mellow  loam, 
in  places  where  the  plough  has  never  passed,  and  where  the  sower  has  never 
scattered.  Tend  it  with  a  somewhat  sedulous  care,  and  from  the  bottom  of 
the  valleys  to  the  high  mountain-tops,  it  would  burst  out  and  blossom  like 
the  rose.  Indeed,  I  see  not  how  a  universal  famine  could  prevail  among  us. 
We  have  a  multitude  of  happy  valleys,  beside  that  rolled  over  by  the  fruit- 
ful Mississippi;  not  one  mi^estic,  melancholy  Nile  alone,  like  Egypt;  and  the 
(and  is  too  great  for  one  angel  of  destruction  to  overlap  it  with  a  black 
shadow.  For  if  a  drought  should  fidl  upon  the  Empire  State,  and  all  its 
neighboring  compeers,  the  doors  of  the  grand  western  granaries  would  be 
flung  wide  open,  the  freighted  cars  of  burden  would  thunder  on  a  thousand 
miles  toward  the  hungry  spot,  from  many  a  bright  and  green  oftsis,  to  equal- 
ize the  gifts  of  God,  bearing  the  corn  more -precious  &r  than  ydlow  gold, 
and  the  very  standard  of  golden  value.  f.  w.  s 

'August  —  later.  Summer  begins  to  fiide  away,  and  we  shall  soon  have 
many-tinted  Autumn,  with  ambrosial  fruits  trailing  from  orchards  and  vines, 
and  cool  mornings  and  evenings.  Then  will  Arcturus  and  Orion  twinkle 
brighter  in  the  firmament,  and  sunsets  appear  more  glorious,  and  maples, 
dog-wood,  and  gum-trees,  bedeck  themselves  in  choicest  garments.  But  I 
shall  lose  the  mtcsic  of  summer.  Bobolink  and  Chipping-bird  will  be  heard 
no  more,  and  Oriole  will  poise  his  flame-wings  under  a  more  genial  sky. 
Yet  autumn  twilights  are  not  altogether  voiceless.  I  like  to  sit  on  the  piazza, 
wrapped  in  my  cloak,  when  the  nights  are  growing  chilly,  and  listeD  to  ihe 
iterated  chirp  of  the  cricket,  while  the  segar  looms  out  in  the  growing  dark- 
ness like  a  miniature  light-house.  Whither  docs  Bull-frog  secrete  himself 
when  frost  comes?  and  Hop-toad,  and  Tree-toad?  For  they  are  ill-provided 
with  garments  to  protect  them  from  cold  weather,  and  I  never  see  Hop-toad 
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in  a  bleak  September  rain,  sitting  on  a  cold  stone,  like  Patience  on  a  monu- 
ment, without  feeling  that  a  pair  of  warm  drawers  would  be  beneficial 
for  his  nether  man.  I  once  took  up  one  of  these  outcasts  in  my  hand, 
regardless  of  warts,  and  laid  him  down  by  the  stove  during  an  inclement 
day.  But  he  skipped  away  soon  enough,  and  the  last  I  saw  of  him  was  a 
little  brown  wrinkled  spot,  as  he  disappeared  over  the  sill  of  the  kitchen 
door.  And  this  impelled  me  to  think  of  a  PfioyiDENCB  watching  over  all 
conditions ;  superior  to  our  limited  vision,  making  that  cheerful  which  to  us 
seems  comfortless,  and  fitting  all  classes,  races,  and  degrees,  in  their  appro- 
priate stations. 

*  How  easily  we  anticipate  the  future  I  Now,  while  the  days  are  dose  and 
sultry,  and  Sirius  is  in  the  wake  of  the  sun,  while  Bull-frog  pants  in  the  diy 
channel  of  the  brook,  and  poor  oxen,  with  loaded  wains,  turn  great,  pitiful 
eyes  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  dusty  highway,  looking  in  vain  for  a 
trickling  rill,  or  plashy  spring;  while  the  brown  leaves  are  curled  and 
wilted,  and  the  parched  grass  affords  only  a  dry  and  scanty  repast  for  cattle ; 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  heat,  I  am  anticipating  the  cold,  and  shrinking 
from  rigid  winter,  while  oppressed  with  an  atmosphere  that  seems  to  have 
blown  from  the  glowing  deserts  of  Lybia.     So  it  is : 

*  our  thoughts 

Tend  ever  on,  and  rest  not  in  the  Present.' 

*  The  other  day,  before  the  loss  of  my  Shanghai,  while  looking  over  the  papers 
and  reading  aloud  the  account  of  the  Chinese  rebellion,  I  was  attracted  by 
the  movements  of  my  fowls,  who  shook  their  heads,  held  them  up  erect,  and 
winked  with  both  eyes  as  I  repeated  the  names  of  Seaou-chaou-kwbi,  Lrwoo, 
and  HuNO-TSEU.  I  have  no  doubt,  now,  that  the  secret  of  their  personal 
enmity  lay  in  the  difference  of  their  political  opinions ;  Cochin  being  on  the 
side  of  Seaod-chaod-kwei,  while  Shanghai  was  a  bitter  tory,  and  took  issue 
with  the  royalists.  I  observed  when  I  read  that  the  imperial  decree  was  to 
be  engraved,  and  printed  on  yellow  paper ^  that  Shanghai  bowed  his  head 
reverently,  while  Cochin  assumed  a  jaunty  air  of  defiance ;  and  when  I 
reached  the  report,  confirmed  by  the  English,  that  Nanking  and  Chian-kiano 
had  been  taken  by  the  insurgents,  Shanghai  appeared  to  droop  suddenly, 
while  Cochin  uttered  a  terrific  crow.  It  is  strange  that  foreigners  will  thus 
carry  local  prejudices  into  foreign  countries,  where  they  are  only  productive 
of  heart-burnings  and  jealous  feelings ;  yet  they  will  do  it  A  Corkonian  and 
Far-downian  could  not  exhibit  more  intense  personal  hatred  toward  eadi 
other  upon  no  possible  grounds,  than  that  which  used  to  ruffle  the  bosoms  of 
my  Chinese  poultry.  There  is  one  word,  however,  in  their  vernacular, 
which  always  exerted  a  mollifying  influence  upon  them,  and  which,  if  whis- 
pered at  the  right  time,  might  have  a  tendency  to  subdue  even  a  railroad 
riot  When  and  how  we  borrowed  it  from  the  language  of  the  Yellow  Sea, 
I  know  not,  but  Sing-Sing  is  evidently  Chinese,  and  its  effect,  when  uttered 
in  a  proper  spirit,  and  with  a  significant  expression,  is  like  oil  poured  upon 
troubled  waters. 

*  I  am  often  amused  at  the  contrast  between  my  fowls  and  those  of  a 
neighbor  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  who  has  a  small  family  of  diminu- 
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tive  bantams.  The  male  bird,  with  his  legs  cased  in  feather  pantalets,  some- 
times gets  up  on  the  adjoining  shed,  purposely,  I  believe,  to  look  down  upon 
his  tall  relative  from  the  antipodes.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  his 
inordinate  vanity,  sometimes  also  peculiar  tb  little  men,  Bantam  is  a  very 
clever  little  fellow,  and  at  heart  I  believe  him  to  be  an  excellent  rooster. 
Like  Jacob  with  Rachel  and  Leah,  he  walks  proudly  between  his  two  wives, 
Russet  and  White,  followed  by  a  pair  of  chicks,  one  his  own  daughter,  the 
very  picture  of  Leah,  and  the  other  his  step-daughter,  reared  from  an  alien 
egg,  and  now  much  taller  than  her  foster-parents.  Some  time  ago,  there 
was  an  addition  to  the  family,  in  the  shape  of  two  small  hens,  purchased 
from  an  itinerant  poultry  merchant,  but  Bantam  does  not  seem  moved  by 
their  blandishments  —  in  fact,  he  is  so  wrapped  up  in  Rachel  and  Leah,  that 
he  acts  quite  rudely  towards  the  strangers.  Much  as  I  admire  his  domestic 
turn  of  mind,  I  hope  in  time  he  will  compromise  matters  so  as  to  observe  the 
ordinary  courtesies  due  them  from  one  of  his  sex.  At  present  his  deport- 
ment is  inexcusable,  and  I  would  prefer  to  see  his  really  exemplary  conduct 
tempered  with  some  show  of  politeness  toward  these  two  forlorn  females, 
dependent  upon  him  for  protection. 


•  The  Abtists  op  Paris.* — A  friend  and  correspondent  at  Quebec,  the  au- 
thor of  *  The  Mid-day  Gun  at  the  Patais-Royal^^  in  preceding  pages,  sends 
us  the  following  lively  sketch  of  the  ^Artists  of  PariSy^  for  which  he  will 
please  accept  our  best  thanks.    We  cannot  hear  from  him  too  often : 

'There  are  two  sorts  of  every  thing — good  and  bad;  and  so  it  is  with  artists;  but 
in  Paris,  of  all  places,  there  are  numbers  of  people  who  call  themselves  arUstfis,  for 
ostensible  purposes ;  as  a  '  dodge/  in  fact,  to  conceal  an  aversion  to  legitimate  occupa- 
tions. There  are  others,  who  realij  believe  themselves  to  be  artists,  because  they  would 
las  to  be  artists :  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought;' the  will  is  mistaken  for  the  deed. 

'  In  Paris,  everybody  who  takes  to  a  trade  —  no  matter  how  insignificant  a  business  it 
may  be  —  calls  himself  an  artiste :  he  takes  the  word  as  an  exponent  of  his  profession, 
and  emblazons  it  over  his  shop  in  letters  a  foot  long. 

'Many  tailors  are  '  artistes,'  and  there  are  plenty  of '  artistes  in  hair; '  '  artistes '  who 
paint  signs,  and  who  will  also  undertake  to  '  do '  your  portrait,  or  even  to  knock  off  the 
likeness  of  a  ship  or  of  a  landscape ;  for  nothing  comes  amiss  to  these  versatile  gentle- 
men. Then  there  are  *  artistes '  in  the  boot-and-shoe  line,  and '  artistes  *  who  profess  to 
remove  grease-spots  from  wearing  apparel.  There  are  *  artistes  *  who  clip  poodle^logs ; 
'  artistes '  who  take  your  profile  i.  la  silhouette^  with  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors ;  '  artistes '  who  play  the  clarionette  in  the  streets ;  '  artistes '  who  sing  there,  and 
'artistes'  who  dance  there.  All  such  people  call  themselves  'artistes' — uid  their 
name  is  legion. 

'At  the  comer  of  a  street  you  are  accosted  by  a  man  in  a  seedy  coat,  and^nolnwalous 
hat,  who  addresses  you  in  a  confidential  whisper :  '  Hare  compassion  upon  a  poor  artist 
out  of  work  —  a  victim  of  misfortune ;  the  smallest  contribution  received  with  grati- 
tude.' While  you  are  examining  your  purse,  you  ask  him,  much  wondering  the  while, 
into  what  field  of  art  his  thorny  pathway  can  have  led  him ;  and  he  answers,  with 
more  attention  to  gesture  than  to  grammar,  '  Sir,  I  have  wrote  for  the  theayters,  which 
my  works  was  refused,  by  reason  of  the  jealous  exclusion  of  true  genus.'  Of  course, 
you  ask  no  more  questions,  but,  bestowing  an  alms  upon  the  'artist,'  you  walk  away, 
glad  to  get  rid  of  him  at  the  price.  , 
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'Another  time  jou  receive  a  risit  from  a  person  stylinfi^  himself  an  'artist'  in  the 
painting  line,  who  proposes  to  paint  your  portrait  in  the  short  space  of  one  hour,  and 
fur  the  modera^o  sum  of  ten  francs.  He  goes  upon  the  liberal  principle  of  'no  like- 
ness, no  pay,'  und  says  it  is  all  the  same  to  him  whether  he  'does'  jou  in  oil  or  in 
wat«r,  though,  from  certain  unmistakcable  indications,  jou  can  n't  help  thinking  that 
rum  is  his  proper  vehicle.  Seeing  that  you  hesitate — for  jour  mug  has  been  suffi- 
ciently multiplied  already  —  he  describes  himself  as  the  father  of  a  large  ikmilj  of 
small  children ;  hungry  children  and  cold ;  destitute  babes,  devoid  of  sustenance.  It 
vMy  be  tnic ;  for  in  Pans,  'the  more  mouths,  the  less  bread,'  is  but  too  oommon  in  the 
by-ways ;  and  so,  giving  him  the  benefit  of  a  doubt,  you  ask  him  to  show  jou  a  speci- 
men uf  his  performances,  but  he  never  has  one  with  him :  and  good  reason  whj.  At 
last,  wearied  by  his  entreaties,  you  consent  to  lend  him  your  countenance,  and  to  work 
he  goes :  but  the  one  hour  he  has  contracted  for  has  already  been  extended  to  four,  and, 
tired  of  sitting,  you  rise,  stretch  yourself,  and  walk  across  the  room  to  have  a  peep  at 
his  work.  In  the  middle  of  the  canvas  you  perceive  something  resembling  a  full  moon, 
upon  the  disk  of  which  your  '  artist,'  who  is  blameless  of  the  very  first  rudiments  of 
drawing,  has  been  recklessly  endeavoring  to  imitate  yoiu*  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth.  Pe- 
spair  possesses  you.  Declaring  your  inability  to  sit  anj  longer,  jou  hand  him  Um 
francs,  but  he  assures  you  that  he  was  just  going  to  hit  you  off  to  a  T,  and  is  about  to 
expatiate  upon  the  difficulties  of  art,  when  you  cut  him  short  bj  showing  him  the  door, 
with  your  '  face '  under  his  arm  ;  whence  you  see  him  depart  with  pleasure,  and  in  the 
full  confidence  that  nobody  will  recognise  you  upon  that  canvas. 

'  Sometimes  you  are  &vored  with  a  morning  visit,  by  a  squalid  individual  in  tattered 
raiment.  This  man's  trowsers  arc  mere  meshes,  entangling  his  legs ;  his  coat  is  elbow- 
less,  buttonless,  greasy,  and  unsavory ;  his  waistcoat  must  be  attached  to  him  bj  a  spell, 
as  there  is  no  visible  earthly  bond  between  it  and  his  body;  and  jet  he  addresses  jon 
with  unlimited  confidence,  saying,  '  Good-morning,  Sir:  permit  me  to  introduce  mjself 
to  you  as  a  master  of  arts,  a  bachelor  of  heUes-UttreSy  artist  by  inclination,  professor  bj 
necessity.  I  impart  to  the  youthful  mind  knowledge,  in  all  its  varied  branches— 7 read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  Greek,  Latin,  rhetoric,  logic,  philosophy,  mathemaUes,  de- 
meanor, and  the  use  of  the  globes.  You  have  children ;  permit  me,  for  a  small  stipend, 
to  have  the  honor  of  indoctrinating  their  youthful  minds  with  a  portion  of  the  iMuniing 
imbibed  by  me  with  much  expenditure  of  the  midnight  oil.'  His  allusion  to  midnight 
oil  is  thrown  away  upon  you ;  had  he  said  elbow-grease,  you  might  have  believed  him ; 
and  so,  with  some  shadowj  recollection  of  seeing  such  a  character  figuring  in  a  late 
I>olicc  report,  you  give  him  a  few  francs,  begging  of  him,  in  the  name  of  deoeacj,  thai 
he  depart  forthwith,  and  treat  himself  to  an  entire  pair  of  trowsers. 

'  So  much  for  the  9oi-disant  artists  of  Paris.  Among  the  genuine  craflsmen  there  is 
much  amusement  to  be  found,  much  mental  exercise  for  the  student  of  character. 
Many  of  them  affect  peculiarities  in  their  style  of  costume  —  originality  in  a  hat,  or  {MC- 
turesqueness  in  the  arrangement  of  hair  and  cut  of  beard  —  the  pardonable  ecoentrici- 
ties  of  genius:  and  yet  it  is  not  upon  true  genius  that  one  generally  finds  such  eoetH' 
tricities  engrafted. 

'  Nobody  at  Paris  leads  a  life  of  greater  freedom  than  the  artist  He  cometh  and 
goeth  at  his  pleasure,  dresscth  himself  according  to  his  fimcy,  worketh  when  it  aoiteth 
iiim  to  work,  and  loitereth  when  he  liketh.  It  is  for  him  that  people  wait  dinner, 
thereby  provoking  much  blasphemy  from  the  chef  de  cuisine.  He  is  the  last  arrivil  at 
an  evening  parify,  and  when  he  gets  there  he  says  all  manner  of  odd  things  with  ■>  mar- 
vellously simulated  air  of  abstraction,  passing  round  his  hmsqueriesM^j^  gold  'nuggets' 
from  the  rough  rocks  of  talent.  Many  '  artists '  abuse  this  license.  One  will  giTe  jou 
an  api)oint.mcnt,  and  disappoint  you  a  dozen  times.  Sometimes  he  sends  down  word 
that  he  is  sick  in  bod,  so  as  to  avoid  receiving  you,  while,  at  the  same  moment,  he  is 
assiduously  occupied  in  practising  the  steps  of  a  dance  in  which  he  intends  to  immor- 
talise himself  that  night  at  the  Casino.  Another  assumes  a  distinguished  air  and 
manner,  thinking  that  he  passes  for  a  Count,  when  all  the  world  knows  that  his  iktheir 
was  a  barber;  and  occasionally  you  meet  one  who  adopts  a  cold,  puritanical 
reserve,  and  who  disdains  to  return  the  salute  of  any  poor  brother*rtist  who  has  not 
been  so  fortunate  as  himself. 
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'  Those  painters  at  Paris  whose  means  enable  them  to  establish  large  and  handsome- 
\j  furnished  cUeUers,  have  frequent  re&nions  there,  at  which  are  assembled  brother- 
artists  of  all  denominations  and  of  all  countries.  Nothing  can  be  more  characteristic 
of  artistrlife,  than  these  reunions.  Tonder  sits  a  great  composer,  laughing  at  a  story 
told  to  him  by  a  painter;  while  near  them  kneels  a  poet  of  abstracted  mien,  writing 
upon  his  tablet  some  verses  suggested  by  a  clever  design.  A  sculptor  plays  ^oor^  with 
a  scene-painter ;  a  young  student  plays  tricks  upon  a  *  model/  sewing  up  his  coat  so  as 
to  persuade  him,  when  he  comes  to  put  it  on  again,  that  he  is  taken  with  the  dropsy ; 
another  youngster  gets  himself  up  ^  la  Turguey  with  a  great  shawl  wrapped  about  him, 
and  a  napkin  for  a  turban,  and,  lighting  a  huge  pipe,  he  seats  himself  cross-legged  upon 
some  cushions,  sending  wreaths  of  smoke  from  his, nostrils;  an  actor  of  great  repute 
dances  the  concern  with  an  eminent  fiddler,  accompanied  upon  a  walking-stick  it  la  dO' 
rumetU  by  a  clever  young  comedian  of  the  Boulevards ;  a  statuary  sings  a  new  song  to 
an  old  tune ;  an  engraver  takes  down  a  hunting-horn,  and  makes  more  noise  with  it 
than  all  the  rest  together;  a  vaudevillis^  paints  his  face  with  red  and  black  stripes, 
uttering  fierce  war-whoops  between  the  pauses ;  two  pupils  of  the  Conservatoire  sing 
two  different  songs  as  a  duet;  here  you  have  declamation  and  dancing;  there,  single- 
stick and  sparring ;  all  ift  fun  gone  off  into  fits,  frolic  wrought  up  to  phrenzy,  music 
taken  with  madness,  the  very  recklessness  of  rioting. 

'And  this  is  the  life  of  the  genuine  Parisian  artist,  for  his  dulce  domum  differs  but 
little  from  his  studio.' 


Gossip  witb  Readers  and  Correspondents. — There  is  no  great  resem- 
blance between  an  ^Old  Garret^  and  the  ^ Cry »tal  Palace ;^  yet  the  same 
pen  that  sketched  the  one,  has  kindly  dashed  off  for  us  this  impression  of 
the  other : 

'Temples  a  many  have  been  built;  wreathed  Corinthian  and  solemn  Gothic;  simple 
as  the  altar  of  Eden's  second  son ;  ornate  as  the  Pantheon  of  the  Greek;  to  Divinities 
supernal,  infernal,  and  'mixed;'  but  only  two,  and  those  of  Crystal,  to  the  Mind- 
directed  Hand.  True,  the '  Hundred-handed '  had  altars  and  offerings,  but  then  Bbiabeub 
was  headless.  True,  Hercules  was  a  god  of  muscles,  and  had  a  band  of  his  own,  but 
then,  there  was  always  a  club  in  it;  it  was  a  rude  hand,  with  a  Savage  for  an  owner. 
True,  Vulcan  was  a  fellow  of  some  sinew,  but  his  corded  arm  was  always  red  with  the 
thunderbolts  he  was  shaping.  True,  Apollo  fingered  the  harp  now  and  then,  and 
twanged  the  silver  bow,  but  then,  thfe  one  he  was  heir  to,  and  the  other  he  found.  Not 
a  divinity  of  them  all  could  have  made  either  of  them,  Mythology  *to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding.' The  fact  is,  the  Apotheosis  of  the  Hand  had  not  taken  place  in  those 
days.  Not  a  hand  of  them  all  could  have  knocked  at  the  closed  windows  of  the  human 
soul,  and  those  curtains  be  withdrawn  at  the  signal ;  not  an  arm  of  them  all  could  have 
been  extended,  and  the  fallen  'Daughters  of  Music'  be  lifted  from  the  dumb  dust  into 
a  world  trembling  with  harmony. 

'And  this  Palace  op  Glass— what  is  it  but  a  splendid  Retina,  whereon  are  stereo- 
typed a  myriad  passages  from  the  eloquent  utterances  of  the  human  Hand?  Sweetest 
song  could  not  wake  the  sleepers  in  the  pale  tombs  of  Paria ;  but  hero,  avound  us, 
within  these  walls  of  crystal,  they  stand  forth  in  the  day;  death  without  its  moulder, 
life  without  its  motion,  only  waiting  the  whisper  of  Oxnipotencb,  to  breathe,  and  come 
down  from  their  pedestals,  and  utter  an  Ionic  welcome  to  the  throng.  The  Hand  had 
rolled  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  and  unravelled  with  the  graver  the 
marble  shrouds,  and  gently  beat  upon  the  breast  till  it  startled  an  echo  within,  and  the 
muscles  rounded  anew,  and  the  bosom  was  like  a  billow,  and  the  lips  parted,  and  the 
World  listened  with  their  eyes. 

'Loftiest  eloquence  — nay,  a  Prophet's  hallowed  lips,  could  not  bid  the  temple-veil  of 
Heaven  be  rent,  that  the  great  fabric  woven  in  the  loom  of  God  should  obey,  and  swing 
slowly  aside.    But  here,  about  us,  are  strewn  Telescopes,  those  lidless,  tearless,  sleep- 
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less  Ejes ;  the  Hand  has  burnished  and  brought  near  that  dim  curtain,  and  looked 
through  the  loosely-woven  threads,  sparkling  out  with  stars,  like  dews  upon  the 
spider's  web,  and  seen  the  burning  torches  that  blaze  round  the  base  of  the  Throne : 
seen  and  lired. 

'And  here  stands  the  Engine,  that  emblem  of  the  age,  at  once  the  creation  and  the 
rival  of  the  Hand  ;  that  has  pushed  on,  with  its  freight  of  humanity,  beyond  the  utter- 
most station ;  that,  with  soulless  sinew,  makes  Mechanic  Man  a  supernumerary:  eren 
he,  who  '  laid  hands '  upon  stubborn  iron,  polished  steel,  and  gleaming  brass,  tiU,  as  with 
'  touch  ethereal,'  the  metal  caught  the  *  cunning'  of  the  IIand.  That  Steam  Engine  ia  a 
monster.  He  tortures  the  wave  into  energy  and  strength ;  he  breathes  out  its  ahriekix^ 
spirit  in  a  cloud.  Man,  the  Being  with  the  Hand,  stands  appalled  in  the  presence  of 
the  Genius  he  has  conjured.  Next,  comes  the  Caloric  Engikk,  a  thing  like  the  other, 
dug  from  the  mine,  and  shaped  by  the  altar-light  of  forges,  but  no  monster — not  U: 
fur  it  presses  hard  towards  humanity's  self  It  has  lungs  of  iron,  indeed,  and  no  deli- 
cate leaves  of  red  life,  but  then,  it  is  the  calm^  Uue  air  ws  breathe,  that  fills  its  pon- 
derous cylinders ;  it  is  nearer  human  than  its  panting  predecessor,  and  who  shall  saj, 
not  a  more  formidable  rival? 

'And  so,  every  where  beneath  that  dome,  from  the  tapestry,  fragrant  with  its  budded 
flowers,  and  the  Dacca  lace  of  India,  the  'woven  air'  of  the  Orient,  to  the  magic  pow- 
der that  quickens  the  dull  pulses  of  Mother  Earth  into  the  glowing  thoughts  of  sum- 
mer, and  the  thing  that  champs  the  steel  as  the  fawn  crops  the  rosea,  are  eridences  of 
the  eloquence  of  the  Hand  —  that  true  Kaleidoscope  of  the  world,  wherein  fragments 
the  humblest,  and  material  the  paltriest,  become,  at  every  motion,  new  forms  of  beanty, 
new  combinations  of  power,  new  aids  for  man,  in  this  Holt  Alliancb  of  the  Head,  the 
Heart,  and  the  Hand.     * 

A  CORRESPONDENT  is  reminded  by  the  story  of,  *  Who  is  that  a  Portrait  ofV 
in  a  late  *  Table/  of  an  incident  that  a  few  years  since  'fell  nnder  his  own 
observation :'  *  I  was  one  evening  whiling  away  a  dull  hour  in  Uie  Albany  Ma- 
seum,  and  was  gazing  with  humorous  intent  upon  impossible  men  and  women,* 
labelled  *  Siamese  Twins,'  *  Othello,'  *  Desdemona,'  etc,  when  I  was  accosted 
by  a  rough,  honest,  innocent-looking  stranger,  with,  *  Who^%  that  ^aref^  at 
the  same  time  directing  my  attention  to  a  *  figger '  in  wax  and  cassimere,  be- 
fore him.  *  That  is  Wasuinoton,'  I  replied,  gratioudy^  (for  I  too  had  onoe 
been  just  from  hum:)  *  do  n't  you  see  the  name  there?'  pointing  to  the 
label.  He  gazed  a  moment  in  apparent  silent-admiration ;  and  then  pointing 
to  a  gaudily -dressed  representation  of  Uie  other  sex,  inquired :  *  Who  is  the 
Woman  ? '  *•  Goddess  of  Liberty,'  I  replied.  The  stranger  alternated  his 
earnest  gaze  a  moment  between  the  two  objects  of  his  inquiry,  as  if  seeking 
to  resolve  some  perplexing  problem,  suggested  by  their  juxtaposition ;  then 
tuniing  to  me  with  an  expression  of  grave  interest  on  his  'open  countenance,' 
he  asked :  *  Was  she  a  relation  ofhis^nf^  Fortunately,  she  was  a  near  're- 
lation,' and  I  told  him  so.'  -  -  -  The  ^Providence  Daily  Journal^  which 
kuows  how  to  give  a  quiet  *  hit '  as  well  as  the  best  of  its  contemporaries, 
alluding  to  the  remark  of  a  metropolitan  musical  critic,  that  one  hundred 
dollars  a  night  was  enough  for  the  very  first  of  the  many  foreign  musical 
*  artists '  who  visit  our  shores,  adds ; 

'Shameful!  why  the  President  of  the  United  States  gets  three-quarters  as  much! 
To  be  sure  we  can  '^i  music  that  people  understand  fo^  a  tenth  the  price ;  but  if  we 
wttut  to  hear  singmg  that  is  entirely  above  our  comprehension,  we  must  pay  for  it 
accordingly ! ' 

w 

Exactly :  we  must  pay  at  a  round  rate  for  *  difficult  music.-    What  a  grand 
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thing  it  would  be,  if  it  was  impossible  !  Dr.  Johnson  ought  to  have  lived  in 
our  day  —  the  days  of  *  bursting'  opera  speculations,  and  foreign  singers 
bursting  with  self-conceit  -  -  -  That  was  a  *  right  smart'  medical  stu- 
dent at  the  west,  who,  when  asked  how  far  he  had  advanced  in  his  studies, 
replied:   *rve  got  as  far  as  Salts /^    .    -    -    Wb  did  n't  have  the  recent 

*  glorious  Fourth'  all  to  ourselves  here  at  the  East  Away  out  on  the  Great 
Prairie  of  the  '  Far  West,'  a  correspondent  who  was  thinking  of  us,  here  in 
his  native  State,  was  at  the  same  time  observant  of  all  that  was  passing  at 
the  moment  around  him :  *  The  fire-cracking  *  Fourth '  is  upon  us.  I  heard  last 
night  the  roar  of  frontier  cannon  which  proclaimed  its  advent  After  each 
discharge  there  was  *  silence  in  heaven,'  and  then  the  heavy  echoes  went 
tumbling  down  the  curved  river-shore  to  the  blufik  below,  which  caught 
them  up  like  Titans,  and  hurled  them  upon  wondering  Nebraska;  and  it 
was  rare  to  hear  how  the  slumbering  old  territory  growled  like  a  giant  dis- 
turbed in  his  sleep,  and  by  mouthfuls  devoured  up  the  quavering  sound.  It 
was  an  educational-bulletin  to  the  old  barbarian,  warning  him  to  wake  up  to 

*  progress,'  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  free-speech,  and  teaching  him  no  more 
to  waylay  travellers  and  strew  the  entrance  to  his  cave  with  their  bones, 
like  Giant  Grim.  As  I  heard  all  this,  I  said,  *  The  Eagle'  *is  a  great  bird.' 
But  when  I  heard,  to-day,  two  cracked  drums  atid  a  fife  '  paining  the  air 
with  dissonance,'  and  saw  a  straggling  train  of  the  *  Sons  of  —  somebody  (T 
hope)  plodding  along  in  the  heat,  while  a  very  breezy  and  solitary  Son  of 
Freedom,  with  a  *  shocking  bad  hat,'  and  a  coat  evidently  rented  for  the  day, 
brought  up  the  rear  with  an  indiscriminate  swagger  which  seemed  to  imply 
title  in  fee-simple  to  the  whole  town,  and  a  good  share  of  the  great  day  itself, 
I  said,  *  The  Eagle  is  a  sad  bird,  and  lus  tail-feathers  draggle  in  the  mud.' 
So  also  seemed  to  think  a  handful  of  Potowatomies,  who  dashed  by  on  their 
ponies ;  fine-looking  fellows,  almost  frightful  with  paint,  and  quite  gay  with 
scarlet  mantles,  heavily-fringed  leggins,  dyed  eagle-plumes  and  jingling  spurs 
But  the  Indians  have  gone  to  their  wigwams,  the  procession  has  gone  to  the 

*  bosom  of  its  aflflicted  families,'  the  'Fourth'  is  put  to  bed  for  a  year; 
carried  home,  incompetent  to  be  a  *  Fourth '  any  more ;  and  as  I  look  out 
upon  old  Nebraska,  with  the  shadow  of  night  upon  it,  it  seems  like  the  great 
Future  of  the  Republic  —  almost  terrible  for  vastness.'  -  -  -  They  have 
caught  the  *  seductive'  style  of  advertising  from  the  city  journals  in  the 
country-newspapers,  and  rather  improved  upon  it  beside.  Here  is  a  speci- 
men, from  a  Michigan  gazette : 

'  CTflf  CTsil  of  tQf  Comet ! 

is  forty  degrees  in  length,  bat  so  thin  in  substance  that  stars  are  visible  through  it, 
The  marrellous  tales  of  some  nostrum-mongers  are  nearly  as  long,  and  quite  as  easily 
seen  through. 

*  The  proprietor  of  2>r.  GhiysoWs  JBxtract  qf  YeUow  Dock  and  SarsapariUa,  however, 
has  no  occasion  to  resort  to  stich  tales  in  order  to  attract  public  attention.' 

*  Has  n't  he,  though  ? '  It  looks  vastly  like  it,  at  any  rate  I  *  We  may  be 
wrong,  but  that 'sour  (>pmwn/'  -  -  -  When  we  go  up  the  river  with  our 
friend  Captain  David  Lampman,  at  six  o'clock,  in  the  steamer  Erie — a  great 
pleasure  of  itself,  for  which  we  are  always  glad  to  have  an  excuse — we  cross 
to  Hoboken  betimes,  take  a  vehicle  from  the  stand,  and  in  five  or  ten  min- 
utes are  at  the  'Lamartine  Cottage;*  and  there,  on  the  green  grass,  under 
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the  thick-shading  cherry-trees^  dine  in  the  open  air,  from  tables  covered  with 
spotlessly  white  and  clean  linen,  and  from  dishes,  not  dear  in  price,  but  deli- 
ciously  cooked  and  Served,  in  the  French  style.    Moreover,  while  sitting  with 

E over  a  bottle  of  light  French  wine,  and  smoking  a  mild  Havana,  we 

engage  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Georoeot,  or  Mr.  Carriat,  the  proprietors, 
who  never  fail  to  afford  us  great  enjoyment ;  being  men  who  have  seen  the 
world  and  know  it;  men  of  intelligence,  observation,  and  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment and  manner.  Mr.  Carriat  was  an  officer  in  Napoleon's  army  for 
many  years :  he  loves  the  very  name  of  the  great  Emperor,  and  despises  the 
little  one.  You  should  have  seen  the  aged  ve;teran's  eyes  dilate  at  the  suc- 
cessive explosions  of  the  great  sand-blasts  on  Hoboken  Heights,  filling  the 
air  with  smoke  and  falling  rocks:  *Aha! — that  is  eet! — tfiat  is  eetl  That 
is  like  hat-tel !  *  It  reminded  us  of  Wellington's  troop  of  superannuated 
dragoon-horses  in  the  paddock  at  Strathsfieldsaye,  tossing  their  manea, 
snorting,  forming  in  line,  and  rushing  to  the  charge,  whenever  heaven^s 
artillery  thundered  in  the  sky,  heralding  the  *  noise  of  the  captains  and  the 
shouting !  '  -  -  -  There  is  merit  in  the  lines,  ^Something  Alnmt  ik 
Moon^  by  a  *  moon-struck  bard,'  but  the  stanzas  are  of  very  unequal  excel- 
lence.   We  annex  a  favorable  *  specimen :  * 

'A  MAN,  overcome  with  wine,  beheld 

That  self-same  winter-moon, 
And  ^yin^  not  her  horns,  he  cried : 

*  Who  called  thee  chaste  or  temperate,  lied !  * 

For  as  he  reeled,  he  fancied  she 
Was  in  her  cups,  and  drunk  as  he. 

'  And  e'en  a  wilder  fancy  filled 
His  hot  and  dizzy  brain ; 

He  fancied  Barndii's  Drummond-light 

Was  at  the  Moon's  imperial  height, 
And  all  her  starry  train 
But  gas-lights,  bunking  through  the  rain. 

'  A  mariner  upon  the  sea 

Also  beheld  that  moon ; 
Glancing  athwart  the  silvery  clouds, 
It  smiled  upon  the  ship's  white  shrouds, 
And  on  the  sea's  white  foam, 
Filling  his  heart  with  thoughts  of  home. 

*  An  old  man,  bent  with  years,  and  gray. 

Looked  on  that  winter-moon 
Until  his  eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears, 
For  Memory^  linked  that  moon  with  years 

When  childhood's  simple  e;ye 

Saw  but  a  hole  cut  in  the  SKy. 

*■  The  old  man  gazed  and  wept :  that  moon 

Brought  back  the  past  again, 
'Till  memories,  like  a  hiye  of  bees, 
Swarmed  'round  old  legends  of  'green  cheese' 

Of  which  the  moon  was  made. 
He  thought,  while  yet  a  child  he  played. 

'The  old  man  gazed  and  wept:  that  moon 

Had  smiled  upon  his  youth. 
And  'neath  \i%  soft  and  tender  lieht 
He  once  had  given  his  heart  in  plight 

Ere  Time,  with  tongue  of  ruth. 

Taught  him  to  doubt  if  truth  vmt  truth. 
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'  The  old  man  wept :  why  should  he  not  ? 

Perchance  he  looked  beyond 
That  winter-night,  and  saw  that  moon 
Treading  in  si^er-sandal  shoon 

A  skj,  whose  light  should  lave  — 

Fair  as  that  nignt — his  nameless  grave  I 

•  •  •  •  • 

'  Well  do  /  love  the  moon :  since  one, 

With  soft  and  pleading  ejes, 
Feels  her  joung  neart  with  joy  elate. 
Watching  the  sKies  in  starry  state ; 

When  the  full  moon  doth  rise 

With  pomp  and  glory  in  the  skies, 
Treading  their  arches  wide,  t 

Like  heaven's  anointed  bride  t '  * 

*  In  years  gone  by,'  writes  an  Erie  (Penn.)  correspondent,  *  when  we  were 
favored  with  militia-trainings,  and  '  other  etceteras,'  from  which  our  antipodes 
and  *  the  rest  of  mankind '  would  judge  that  we  were  essentially  a  war-like 
people,  some  rich  scenes  occasionally  *  came  off'  that  were  not  mentioned  in 

the  *  bills.'    Inter  alia:  the  gallant  Colonel  S ,  who  had  the  honor  to 

command  the  *  bloody  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth '  Pennsylvania  IkGlitia,  who 
used  annually  to  make  their  appearance  on  the  public  square  of  the  borough 
of  Erie,  armed  with  hoop-poles,  broom-sticks,  plow-handles,  and  muskets, 
without  either  *  lock,  stock,  or  barrel,'  and  go  through  the  various  evolutions 
*  lay ed  down '  by  Steuben  and  Scorr,  and  make  their  onslaughts  upon  Fry's  best 
eighteen-cent  whiskey,  ^Deutch  pier,  piled  eggs,'  and  ginger-bread,  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  in  his  corps  an  unruly  German  officer,  the  gallant  Captain 

E ,  who,  without  the  fear  of  a  court-martial  before  his  eyes,  disobeyed 

the  orders  of  his  colonel  on  the  'field.'  The  Colonel's  dignity  had  been 
offended,  and  his  honor  had  received  a  wound  that  could  only  be  healed  by 

the  punishment  of  Captain  £ %     The  re^ment  was  disbanded,  and  the 

Colonel  tried  to  forget  the  indignity ;  hut  the  more  he  tried  to  drive  it  from 
his  recollection,  Hhe  more  it  wouldn't  go,'  and  so  he  brooded  over  his  wrath 
until,  like  the  concealed  fires  oi  the  volcano,  it  mtut  break  forth.  It  disturbed 
his  thoughts  by  day  and  his  dreams  oy  night,  and  it  could  be  pent  up  no 

longer.    He  called  to  him  his  trusty  aid,  the  brave  Major  W ,  bade  him 

array  himself  in  full  uniform,  wit  i  big  gloves  reaching  to  his  elbows,  and 
a  long  sword  dangling  by  his  side,  capped  bya  chapeau  and  a  nodding-plume, 
and  commanded  him  to  arrest  Captain  E— ; — ,  and  take  his  sword.    Major 

W ,  in  pursuance  of  his  orders,  at  mid-day,  to  the  very  great  amusement 

of  the  *  boys,'  both  of  large  and  smaller  growth,  marched  through  the  princi- 
pal street  of  the  borough  to  the  quarters  of  Captain  £ ,  (a  saddler's- 

shop,)  and  found  him  in  wax  up  to  his  elbows,  hard  at  work.  Upon  his 
entrance,  the  Major  doffed  his  chapeau  in  true  military  style,  and  said :  *  Cap- 
tain E— ,  I  am  directed  by  Colonel  8 to  inform  you  that  you  are  to 

consider  yourself  under  arrest,  and  to  demand  your  sword.'  Captain 
E ,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  perhaps  doubting  the  sol- 
vency of  Cplonel  S — *,  said :  *  Major,  dere  be  hang  my  sword,  and  you  dell 
Gumel  S— —  w'en  he  bay  me  den  dollar,  w'at  him  gost,  he  git  him ! '  The 
Major  left  *  in  disgust,'  but  *  satisfied.'    -    -    -    The  ensuing  stanzas,  writ- 
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ten  for  this  Magazine,  are  from  the  felicitous  pen  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Tatlob^  from 
whose  desultory  prosc-writii^gs  we  have  ah*eady  quoted  many  passages  of 
merit    They  combine  beautiful  sentiment  with  admirable  verafication : 

'IT      WILL      ALL      BE      RIGHT      IN      THE      MORNING.* 

f. 

Week  the  bounding  beat  of  the  heart  of  love, 

And  the  springing  step,  grow  slow ; 
When  the  form  of  a  cloud  in  the  blue  aboYe 

Lies  dark  on  the  path  below^ 
The  song  that  he  sings  is  lost  in  a  sigh. 

And  he  turns  where  a  Star  is  dawning. 
And  he  thinks,  as  it  gladdens  his  heart  and  his  ere : 

*  It  will  all  be  right  in  the  morning ! ' 


II. 


AVhen  '  the  strong  man  armed,'  in  the  middle-watch. 

From  life's  dim  deck  is>  gazing, 
And  strives,  through  the  wreck  uf  the  tempest,  to  catch 

A  ffleam  of  the  day-beanrs  blazing; 
Amid  the  wild  storm,  there  hard  by  the  helm. 

He  heeds  not  the  dark  ocean  yawning ; 
For  this  soko  in  his  soul  not  a  sorrow  can  whelm : 

'  It  will  all  be  right  in  Uie  morning  I ' 

111. 

Wlien  the  battle  is  done,  the  harp  unstrung. 

Its  music  trembling — dying ; 
When  his  woes  are  unwept,  and  his  deeds  unsung, 

And  he  long^  in  the  grave  to  bo  lying. 
Then  a  Yoicb  shall  charm,  as  it  charmca  before 

He  had  wept  or  waited  the  dawning : 
'  They  do  love  there  for  aye  —  I  '11  be  thine  as  of  yore  — 

'  It  will  all  be  right  in  the  morning  I ' 


!▼. 


Thus  all  through  the  world,  by  ship  and  by  shore ; 

Where  the  mother  bends  over 
The  cradle,  whose  tenant  *  has  gone  on  before ; ' 

Where  the  eyes  of  the  lover 
Light  the  way  to  the  soul ;  whatever  the  word, 

A  welcome,  a  wail,  or  a  warning. 
This  is  every  where  cherished  —  this  every  where  h^rd : 

' It  will  all  be  right  in  the  morning! ' 

A  FRIEND  and  correspondent,  away  off  in  Saint  Joseph's,  Munoori,  In  a 
pleasant  letter  to  the  Editor,  says :  *  When  I  am  reminded  of  any  thing,  I 
believe  it  is  a  good  plan  to  follow  up  the  hint,  for  it  is  seldom  I  am  bo  Ibrta- 
nate.  Looking  out  the  window  just  now,  I  saw  a  bill  on  the  post  inTitiiig 
the  good  people  to  come  to  a  panorama  of  some  thing  to-night  I  burst  into  a 
laugh,  which  might  have  been  heard  in  Nebraska,  but  checked  myself  instantily, 
for  I  saw  a  tribe  of  Indians  camped  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  I  have  no  idea 
of  having  the  best  part  of  my  head  (the  ornamental)  scalped  off  for  Tiolaluig 
the  quiet  of  their  territory.  Upon  my  soul,  I  mean  no  offence  to  them,  nor 
the  gentleman  of  this  panorama,  nor  panoramas  in  general,  but  this  is  what 
I  was  reminded  of:  Not  long  ago,  in  a  New- York  village,  I  weijt  to  see  the 
^Panorama  of  Creation,''  as  many  an  honest  person  did,  too,  and  paid  his 
shflling  at  the  door.    The  room  of  the  exhibition  was  well  enough,  and  a 
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piano  was  stationed  just  in  front  of  the  foot-lights,  presided  over  by  a  young 

lady,  to  furnish  th^  *  music  of  the  spheres '  and  other  symphonies  of  creation. 

The  exhibitor  was  concealed  behind  the  scenes,  and  as  the  process  of  creation 

slowly  developed  itself  read,  in  a  high-keyed,  doleM  voice,  the  record  of  the 

a vrful  mystery  from  Genesis — the  lady  twanging  in  at  intervals.    They  made 

the  void  and  the  darkness,  the  water  and  the  dry  land,  and  ^brought  forth 

the  grass '  in  an  incredibly  short  space ;  and  when  the  reader  came  to  that 

sublime  passage,  *And  God  made  two  lights;  the  greater  light  to  rple  the 

day ;  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night ;  Hb  made  the  stars  also ; '  some 

dozen  stars  pricked  through  the  blue  firmament,  and  *  'gan  twinkle '  as  bright 

as  they  could  on  the  fearfiil  scene!    At  this  moment,  the  piano  *  tuned,'  and 

to  the  *  surprise  and  delight  of  the  audience,  the  dulcet  maiden  struck  up  the 

song: 

' '  When  stars  are  in  the  quiet  skies. 
Then  most  I  pine  for  thee; 
Bend  on  me  then  thy  tender  eyes 
As  stars  look  on  the  seal ' 

I  wonder  what  Moses  thinks  of  that  young  lady  t  There  is  no  doubt  that  if 
the  Father  of  oub  Country  had  been  present,  he  would  have  requested  the 
by-stander  to  *  saw  his  leg  off'  a  trifle  above  the  knee-joint  A  friend  of 
mine  has  sent  me  a  most  amusing  *law-p'int,'  which,  although  it  is  already 
travel-worn,  I  think  too  good  to  sleep  in  manuscript : 

'  Mabk  S was  a  very  fSckir  specimen  of  that  class  of  pettifoggers  who  thrive  in 

some  of  the  by-towns.  He  had,  in  his  early  youth,  (shrewd  people  suspected,)  possessed 
a  conscience ;  but  coming  to  years  of  discretion,  he  had  dispenaed  with  the  superfluity, 
and  now  stood  untrammelled.  Habk  used  to  try  snudl  oanses  in  Justices'  Courts,  and 
looked  upon  himself  as  a  model  of  jurisprudence.  His  prino^pal'/of^  and  that  on  which 
he  prided  himself  most,  lay  in  the  examination  of  witneases.  Mabk  boasted  that  he 
could  'worm  the  truth  out  of  a  stone; '  and  perhiqps  he  ooold:  he  had  wormed  the 
truth  completely  out  of  himself  and  he  approximated  somewhat  to  a  stone.  In  conse- 
quence ef  some  rather '  sharp  practice '  in  a  suit  in  which  he  officiated  both  as  oounsel 
and  witness,  Mabk  had  reason  to  suspect  that  the  District  Attorney  was  preparing,  in 
a  merry  way,  an  indictment  against  him  for  peijury ;  and  being  disposed  to  humor  the 
joke,  he  carried  it  out  still  fiurther — and  himself  with  it;  disi^pearing  fron^  his  accus- 
tomed haunts;  and,  until  the  a£fair  had  blown  over,  sojourning — 'on  a  little  law-busi- 
ness,' as  he  afterward  said,  when  thereto  closely  interrogated — on  Snipe-Hill,  a  kind 
of  Whitefriars,  or  city  of  refuge  for  small  criminals;  being  the  same  place  of  which 
some  body  said  the  inhabitants  had  broken  every  law,  Sabbath,  and  sheriff's  head,  for 
the  last  ten  years.  And  Habk  made  a  good  Snipe-Hillian,  for  he  wasn't  the  man  to 
resist  public  opinion — '  not  by  no  means.' 

'  Well,  after  his  return,  he  was  one  day  trying  a  cause  befbre  a  Justice^  in  his  usual 
happy  way,  in  which  he  had  exerted  himself  if  possible,  more  than  usual  to  render  the 
position  of  the  witnesses  unhappy.  At  last  a  boy  was  called  as  a  witness  by  the  oppo- 
sition, to  whom  Mabk  objected  on  the  ground  of  his  simplicity ;  that  he  was  *n&n  con^ 
'post*  as  Mabk  sagely  remarked ;  and  he  insisted  on  the  voir  dArt,  The  boy  was  accord- 
ingly sworn  on  the  preliminary  examination,  and  Mabk,  assuming  hia  sternest  fiMse,  and 
looldng  at  the  boy  as  though  he  would  eye  him  into  a  fit: 

' '  Boy,'  said  he, '  who  made  you? ' 

' '  The  LoBD,  I  thpothe,'  lisped  the  boy :  '  who  made  yau  t  * 

*  *  Never  mind  who  made  fn«,'  said  Mabk:  '  folks  say  yon  are  a  fool:  how  is  itt ' 

'  <Do  they?'  answered  the  witness;  'thath  no  tlidgn.  Thome  fblkth  thay't  you 
won't  cheat.    Folkth  tnU  lie,  you  thee.' 
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*  *Boj,  no  impertiiieiioe I '  said  Mabk,  gtowering fiorady,  •■  the  Jnitiee  checked  the 
Bobdoed  snicker  that  ran  around  the  room.  'Suppoieyoa  were  to  commit  peijiny:  do 
you  know  what  that  means  ? ' 

'  *  Tethy  Sir:  thwearing  to  a  lie ;  joth  what  you  did  hUh  winter,  aint  Itf ' 

*  'The  witness  is  dearly  incompetent — a  rank  fbolt '  appealed  Mamk  to  tiw  Oonii; 
but  the  Ck)art '  could  n't  see  it  so/  and  Habk  i^oceeded : 

'  *  Well,  suppose  you  were  to  commit  perjury,  and  swear  fUieljf — when  would  yoa 
goto?' 

*  *  To  Thnipe-Hill,  I  thpothe,'  drawled  the  boy, '  where  ytw  went  latfat  winter  I ' 

'  The  Court  smiled  a  grim  smile,  and  the  boy  was  admitted  to  testify.  Maik  didn't 
gain  that  suit,  as  appean  from  the  Justice's  docket' ' 

By-thb-bte,  'speaking  of  lawyers:'  the  acute  ifwwotring  of  an  imperti- 
nent lawyer  was  well  repulsed  in  another  'ilk'  quite  reoenflj.  A  prosecu- 
tion under  the  'Maine  Law'  was  on  trial  The  'State's  Attomej/  who 
thought  he  was  a  '  cute  chap,'  was  trying  to  make  out  his  case  through  dr- 
cumstantial  evidence,  by  showing  that  the  defendant  had  the  means  of  crime 
in  his  house.  He  called  an  undoubted  '  customer'  to  the  stand,  a  man  who 
would  know  a  rum-jug  'at  sight,'  and  with  him  held  the  fdlowing  colloquy: 

'  Lawtir  :  '  Mr.  SiBannr,  were  you  eyer  in  BBCjAMiir  Kxmball's  baiHKiom? ' 
'WiTNiss:  «YesS-i-M-!' 

*  Lawtir  :  '  Did  you  see  any  liquor  there  ? ' 
•WiTHMs:  'NoS-i-r-rl' 

'Lawtir:  ' Did  yon  see  any  thing  contoifMM^liqiiora  there f 

*  WiTinss:  'Not  as  I  knows  o£' 

'  Lawtrr:  '  Did  you  see  any  decaaten  or  tnmUers  theref ' 

•WiTKEss:  'NoS-i-i^rl' 

'Lawrr:  <  Did  you  see  any  barrels  or  kegs  theref ' 

*WiTin88:  <Tes:  I  see  some  ia^«  there  I' 

'Lawtkr:  <Ah,  yes,  (exultingly,)  yon  did,  then,  see  some  kegaf  Kow,  Sir,  leQ  the 
jury  what  there  wu  in  those  kegs? ' 

'WiTNiss:  'Ido'no;  I  did  n't  look  Ul' 

'Lawtir:  'Tee,  Sir;  but  were  there  not  marks  upon  the  oataidef — tloiDit^orlabds, 
or  printing,  or  writing,  of  some  kind  t ' 

'Wirmcss:  'Tee,  wdl  there  trnw;  I  remember  it  neOw;  iTettwIahoold  hafefttgot 
it  if  you  hadn't  put  me  in  mind  t ' 

'  Lawtir:  'Oh  yes,  yon  do  remember:  Just  state^  then,  Sir,  belbre  jou  iiigel^  what 
there  was  printed  or  written.' 

'  Winnss:  'It  was  different  on  all  of  'em;  none  on  'em  had  it  alike.' 

'Lawtir:  'Well,  Sir,  tell  us  what  it  said  on  the /rt^  one  you  saw.' 

'  WiTKiss:  '  Well,  I  mostly  ibrget  nedw,  but  I  blere  it  said  Ooi  on  the  Itait  *nn/ 

'Lawtir:  'GxkII'  Then,  Sir,  I  guess  we  can  find  ont  what  there  waa  in  tlMiae 
kegs,  if  you  didnH  look  in.    Now,  Sir,  tell  us  what  it  said  on  the  ii«e<  one? ' 

' WiTKns:  'Well,  on  the  next  one  it  said  'Bur  Kuball,'  hU  Ididn't  migpomBm 
KimbaUiiHuinridethelaiif/* 

'AfiEDNEGo  Babcock,  Esq.,'  of  whom  '  Ollapod'  wrote  years  ago,  would 
have  been  awakened  from  his  stupor,  and  startled  from  his  grayity,  by  the  roar 
which  was  heard  in  court  after  this  answer.  -  -  •  OuB  friend  'Mr.  K.  N. 
Peppeb,  Esq.,'  as  we  gather  from  a  friend,  says  he  is  'egstrimih  greatfle'  for 
the  kindness  which  '  has  been  shode  two  him '  in  bringing  his  '  pome '  of  the 
'Alegaiter  and  Water-Snaik ' '  intwo  contack  with  the  weild,'  and  flunks  the 
compositor  must  'no  a  grate  dele'  to  be  able  to  'pnnctify'  so  accontd^ 
'  when  he  coodent  be  well  acquantid  with  the  stile.'  He  is  glad,  he  nj9,  to 
find  that  the  '  spelink '  was  perfect    Hayingnoticed  symptoms  of  diDploasnre 
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at  the  omission  of  a  portion  of  his  'pome,*  and  the  aooompanying  'refleck- 
shuns,' '  I  assured  him,'  says  our  correspondent, '  that  he  ought  to  feel  grateful 
that  space  had  been  found  fer  any  part  of  his  tedious  'pome; *  so  he  said, 
resignedly,  and  with  a  sigh,  'Wei  I '  Haying  the  other  day  found  that  many 
of  the  western  papers  had  copied  the  '  efEbsium'  with  laudatory  oonmients, 
he  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  but  inmiediately  conceiyed  and  gave  birth 
to  a  sentimental  ^SoUUqy^  which  he  is  pleased  to  project  at  a  ^Berd  on  the 
FenB.^  Of  course,  with  such  a  subject,  he  had  no  chance  for  the  display  of 
his  accustomed  iSre  and  energy;  but  he  thinks  these  well  replaced  by  the 
tender  melancholy  and  melting  pathos  in  which  the  producdon  abounds. 
He  has  taken,  he  writes, '  moar  panes  with  the  punktooashun '  this  time,  and 
says  it  wOl  save  the  'tipe-setr  a  werld  of  trubL'  He  seems  to  be  afraid 
lest  some  critic  should  pronounce  the  '  pome '  an  emanation  from  '  too  diferent 
beds,'  and  says  it  'mite  maik  sum  diiferens  with  his  fium.'  But  I  obey  his 
injunction,  send  you  the  ' pome,'  and  ^speke  a  good  werd  for  him : ' 

a  0  I  f  I  t  q  » , 

ADRES8ED       TO       A      BERD       OK       TEE       PENS. 
coiiPosBs  BT  Mm.  X.  w.  rsFrxB,   sso-. 

WHILST      RBCLINIVO      ONTO      ▲       8BBD      0L08T      BTB. 

<Mi  pirty  litle  Animle  a-Mttiag  OBta  thejploiti, 

How  for  her  ▼on  flew  two  da,  la  pirty  Beid, 

(do  n't  stir ;  f  a'nt  lookinfl:  lo  be  not  m  hoiT.) 

How  ide  Ulro  for  two  Mt  tneir  on  the  nez  inen. 

ef  it  woodent  hurt  and  mi  heft  woodent  bnk  down  the  fens. 

k  you  wood  sta  k  let  me  smooth  of  the  fothera. 

(its  moaat  batifle  Ploomige,  i  deUar :  btit  two  reaoom :) 

How  i  long  for  ynxe  winss,  pirty  Bird,  so  i  could  fli 

ot    idelevethis  world,  I  wood,  Ago  aomers  els. 

Tomr  Yois  is  so  swete  two  (i  wonder  if  tha  put  ahnger  in 

w'en  it  was  maid.)    how  i  wood  like  two  be  a 

Singin'  al  da,  A  at  nite  go  to  roost  on  a  Um: 

Caiiles:  in  uepe  ide  drama  of  mi  mait,  k  sa 
'Hope  you're  draminff  of  me  hkewais^  mi  maii' 

Ken  you  fli  two  the  oods  A  bak  i^  aminit? 

So  cood  i,  mi  pirtT,  ef  i  onli  hadyonr  winffs. 

But  you  woodent  cech  me  aroommk  back  uio. 

after  ide  got  sich  a  start:    Oknow,  pirty  Ammlel 

ide  fli  two  the  HsTinks  A  git  priet  on  the  pints  of  the  stars, 

ide  pie  at  the  man  in  the  Moon,  and  maik  nim  wink  hia  left  i. 

ide what's  use  a-taOdn'  w'en  yoo  do  n't  no  nothlnkf 

Ton  a'nt  me.    Yon  're  onli  a  swete  pirty  Berd 

Always  a  ohen»ing,  k  yon  a*nt  meloiieoUo  A  sad. 

But  i  am :  ime  nil  of  potiy  and  foMnk^  and 

Anther  of  Taris pomes:  bat  o  ide  sago 

Two  aL  ef  i  oood^OBU  fli  with  wings. 


How  ids  look  dosm  k  se  fyrera  a-nmiok. 
WUk  men  onto  ^  banks,  a-kechinsrof  flsh, 
k  Bofidows  arromink  the  praTri%  unh  have 


WUk  men  onto  the  banks,  a-kechini 

k  Bofidows  arxomink  the  prayri%  hi 

al  stremink.  A  ingena  frshooon' airamden  with  bos  A  ait. 

ide  fli  two  South  Am«riky  A  sea  the  Snaika 

In  the  ghigles  a-oimwlin' A  Bwalirin' ef  litle  Boil. 

A  then  ide  fli  to  Afriky  A  sea  tke  eUfln^ 

1  fltiv  with  the  rinosem^  A  giTing  of  him  flia 

with  l2i  tnmc;  w'ile  he  woe  #gitting  of  his  bowls 

diainffd  by  the  invy  Tuso  dT  ma  Bnemy. 

Afore  ide  got  nraoh  tend  by  the  foi4oaveool 

Son  beloDgiag  to  Afriky,  ide  fli  two  Aishy. 

In  hailing  theOaieonmiwatotfae  ooimny. 
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k  tbJDk  two  Bftouh  the  imel  of  the  AlHken  naiiTiBi. 

In  ffloris  Auhr  ide  se  men^  a  ^g^r 

t<haJh\Dk  tht'ChvntB,  k  biting  a  pese  from  the  Itg, 

Wicb  wrx»d  maik'me  so  sad  ide  presentlj  oome  over  to  Rooahj, 

WoDderink  wat  maiks  Mr.  Cbzab  so  proind  of  his  Ciiimt 

''first  taikiDff  a  liDgerin^  look  at  the  tal  foals  in  Chjfnj:) 

\«zt  fram  Rooshjr  ide  come  into  Tirkj.  being  so  m. 

Not  expeckting  two  se  much  on  adfeimd  of  i&  miok. 

But  nfit  risking  a  sques  on  the  nee  with  a  bo-strink; 

By  refusing  two  dine  at  Sublim  Poaid  with  the  snlnii. 

'  But,  dere  litle  Berdj,  ant  jou  tjerd  a-folowink 
Mi  fortins,  k  not  haring  no  help  from  jour  inngs? 
Onbapy  Animle !    bow  sorj  i  am  ime  so  cmle. 
¥A  i  hadent  a^udentlj  thot  of  jour  felinks 
I  mite  bare  onfortinetly  carid  jou  al  OTer  Ewmp. 
But  cuming  hoam  o'ar  the  oshun  wil  sone  restore  hdth. 
Now  JOU  're  hoam !    Want  that  did  qnic,  pertj  Berdj  f 

'  But  the  cus  bes  flew,  k  desirted  the  picit, 
And  nothink  is  left  bat  i  k  the  shed  k  toe  lens^ 
Nun  of  wich  cant  flL    Ongreatful  litle  rip, 
After  al  mi  dellicate  atenshuns,  bese  threw  bac 
Hcch  welth  of  afecksbun  into  mj  pend-up  boosooL 
Ko  it  alers  hes  ben.    0  i  shel  di  i  thine 
By  sooistde  after  ire  rote  2  or  8  moar  pomes. 
In  1  i  shel  bid  fairwel  to  a  werid  onfeunk, 
k  maik  it  so  harowing  and  afecktinff 
That  cTery  body  cant  nelp  sheding  torens  of  tien, 
k  being  blinddod  like,  for  several  oas,  by  wo. 
k  al  the  Uydis  wil  were  ' K.  N.  Pbppbr £sq./onto i^-oooahini, 
k  wish  he  nadent  a  cum  two  sech  a  woilent  End. 
He  so  young  k  hansum  two:  but  I  can 't  go  on. 
i  felo  Md :  no  desend  frum  my  eminens  k  tak  snthin'  warm. 
Fairwel  wicid  werld ;  k  you  onfelink  Berd,  adoo  1 ' 

TiiR  recent  celebration  at  Pljmouth-Rock  was  in  all  respects  worthy  the 
occaHion.  The  literary  exercises,  both  written  and  oral,  reflected  high  honor 
upon  both  writers  and  speakers.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Evebett,  eiq>ecia]ly, 
WRH  every  way  admirable.  It  reminded  us,  as  we  read  it^  that  lofty  American 
oratory  did  not  altogether  die  out  with  the  eloquent  and  lamented  Webster. 
Wo  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  quote  one  brief  passage  from  the  speech 
in  question : 

'  The  poor  solitary  May-Flou>er  has  multiplied  herself  into  the  thousand  yeneU  that 


cubin,  has  exhibited  to  the  admiration  of  mankina  aConstituaon  of  Bepublioan  GoTem- 
ineiit  for  all  this  growing  family  of  prosperous  States. 

*  But  the  work  is  in  its  infancy.  It  must  extend  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  laud ;  and  what  is  not  done  directly  by  ourselyes,  must  be  done  by  other  gorem- 
incnlH  and  other  races,  by  th«  liffht  of  our  example.  The  work— the  work  must  so 
on.  It  mu9t  reach f  at  the  Mrth,  U>  the  enchanted  cave  qf  the  tnagnetf  VfUhAi^  ntvetMmU- 
intj  harriers  of  Arctic  ice:  it  mivttt  how  to  the  lord  qf  oay  on  the  dUar-peak  rf  CkimAO' 
raso ;  it  mutt  look  up  and  ioorahip  the  Southern  Orosel  From  the  eadermnott  e^f  on 
the  Atlantic^  that  bfuehee  in  the  lbmdUn(f  dawn^  to  the  last  promoniorjf  on  ihe  Pae{fh, 
ivh  ieh  catches  the  j)arting  kits  of  the  setting  sun,  it  must  make  the  ou^foimge  of  ihe  mormmg 
a  mi  even  ing  to  rejoice  in  the  gladsome  light  qf  morals,  and  letters,  ana  arts.  Emperors^  and 
kinfi:^,  and  parliaments — the  oldest  ud  the  strongest  Gk>Temment8  in  Europe — must 
ongAgo  in  this  work  in  some  part  or  ot^er  of  the  continent;  but  no  part  of  it  diaU  be 
HO  fttithfully  and  successfully  performed  as  that  which  was  undertaken  on  the  ^ot 
whoro  wo  are  now  gathered,  oy  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  Kew-EnglMid. 

•  •  .  •  • 

*  When  wo  contrast  the  heart-stricken  company  which  on  that  day  knelt  and  wept  oa 
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the  auay  at  Delft  Haveo,  till  the  imDasaive  spectators — ignorant  of  the  langaage  in 
which  their  prayers  were  oflfered,  and  the  deep  fountains  of  grief  from  which  the?  sor- 
rows flowed — were  yet  fain  to  melt  in  sympathetic  tears — when  we  compare  them 
with  the  busy,  prosperous  millions  of  our  present  New-England,  we  seem  to  miss  that 
due  proportion  oetween  results  and  their  causes,  which  history  delights  to  trace.  But 
a  deeper  and  more  appreciative  study  reveals  the  secret 

*  There  are  two  Master  Ideas,  greatest  of  the  spiritual  images  enthroned  in  the  mind 
of  man,  the  only  ones,  comparatively  speaking,  which  deserve  a  name  amouf  men, 
springs  of  all  the  ffrand  beneficent  movements  of  modem  times,  by  whose  inlSuence 
the  settlement  of  New-England  may  be  rationally  explained.  Tou  have  anticipated  me, 
descendants  of  the  Pilgrims;  these  Great  Ideas  are  Gk>D  and  LibbrttI  It  was  tiiesc 
that  inspired  our  Fathers;  by  these  that  their  weakness  was  clothed  with  power ;  that 
then:  simplicity  was  transmuted  to  wisdom;  by  these  that  the  great  miracle  of  their 
enterprise  was  wrought* 

No  wonder  that  with  a  deliyery  *  of  grace  and  energy  all  compact,'  these 
kindling  sentences  should  have  brought  the  vast  audience  who  heard  them 
involuntarily  to  their  feet,  and  rent  the  air  with  *  long-condnued  applause.' 
The  sentences  in  Italics  are  entirely  Websterian.  .  -  .  An  old  and  highly- 
valued  friend,  in  one  of  the  midbmd-counties  of  this  our  beloved  native 
'  Empire  State,'  tells  us  a  story  which  edges  a  little  upon  *  Woman's  Rights : ' 
^A  country-clergyman,  who  is  pious,  and  exact  in  the  performance  of  every 
duty,  whether  secular  or  religious,  is  in  the  habit,  every  evening  before  retir* 
ing  to  his  study,  of  waiting  upon  his  wife,  (a  '  strong-minded  woman,*)  to 
receive  any  commands  she  may  choose  to  give.  His  speech  is  measured  and 
his  manner  punctilious.  He  always  knocks  respectfully  at  the  door  of  the 
sitting-room,  and  scrupulously  waits  for  an  invitation  to  '  walk  in.'  Mi^damc 
generally  sits  by  her  table  reading  some  great  reform-speech,  or  writing  a 
letter  to  the  New-Tork  ^Independent  The  door  opens ;  a  deferential  bow  is 
acknowledged  by  a  nod :  *  Mistress  Mills,  I  have  milked  the  cow  and  fed  the 
pigs ;  washed  the  dishes,  and  put  the  children  to  bed.  Is  there  any  thing 
more.  Mistress  Mnxs  ? '  A  sQent  shake  of  the  head  assures  him  of  a  nega- 
tive, and  ho  retires  satisfied ! '  -  -  -  Wb  have  received  an  invitation  to  a 
^CotillioTirParty^'  at  *  Independence-Hall,'  Johnston,  but  where  that  place  is, 
we  are  not  made  aware,  and  therefore  cannot  *  come  to  time '  with  the  music, 
which  it  is  promised,  on  our  card  of  invitation,  shall  be  '  first-rate;'  Over 
the  card  we  find  this  motto,  intended,  we  presume,  to  remove  the  Bcraples  of 
all  fastidious  persons,  opposed  to  dancing : 

'  Rbfsbrino  to  that  circumstance, 
We  find  that  David  he  did  dance 
Before  the  Ark,  as  we  do  read, 
In  honor  to  his  Odd  indeed.' 

It  is  not  often  that  one  is  glad  to  have  been  found  in  error;  but  it  afibrds 
us  very  great  pleasure  to  admit  that  we  have  been  in  error  in  a  very  impor- 
tant matter,  at  least  to  one  of  the  parties  concerned.  In  announcing  the  pub- 
lication by  our  friends  Messrs.  Putnam  aitd  Company,  of  ^HalVs  Legends  of 
the  West  J  we  spoke  of  them  as  having  been  '  corrected  by  the  author  before 
his  death.'  Having  received  a  letter  fit>m  Mr.  Hall,  '  repudiating '  this  state- 
ment, we  are  bound  to  believe  him.  He  observes :  *  Permit  me  to  indulge  in  a 
philosophical  remark,  which  is  this:  it  is  not  true  that  *  listeners  never  hear 
any  good  of  themselves.'  The  pleasant  remarks  you  were  pleased  to  bestow 
upon  my  poor  writings,  after  you  supposed  my  back  to  be  turned,  came 
directly  to  my  ear,  and  for  once,  at  least,  I  'heard  some  good  of  myself.' 
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Without  any  eayes-dropping  about  the  matter,  I  happened  to  be  still  finger- 
ing on  the  threshold,  and  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  knowing  iHiat  would  be 
said  of  me  after  I  was  gone,  and  the  gratification  of  finding  oat  that  one 
amiable  and  just-minded  person  remembered  me  with  kfndneag.  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  have  any  enemies  who  would  be  unjust  to  my  *litenry  remains,' 
but  it  is  soothing  to  be  assured  that  I  have  firiends  who  may  regard  them 
with  partiality.'  -  -  -  The  editor  of  the  ^Vermont  Waiekman*  has  been 
imposed  upon  by  the  meanest  of  the  entire  tribe  of  thieres.  The  poem  en- 
titled ^PebhleSy^  given  in  that  journal  as  ^A  Meditatum,'*  and  as  an  origmal 
effusion,  is  simply  a  *  meditated '  larceny.  It  was  contributed  orighudly  to 
the  Enickerbockeb  by  Mr.  Edwaru  Willett,  of  this  dty.  -  -  -  Wb 
give  the  foDowing  lett^,  which  was  addressed  to  the  Great  Ezfaibition  of  the 
Industry  of  all  Nations  in  Resenroir-Square,  in  these  words :  ^This  for  tke 
Lords  cmd  Gentlemen  fur  to  Look  at  of  ihis  BthiHehion  New-Yofi^  It 
accompanied  an  exceedingly  beautifiil  walking-stick,  which  reflects  great  credit 
upon  the  patient  skill  of  the  maker : 

'/eHirrySlSSS 
'  To  jour  Lords  and  gentlemen 

'  I  haTe  taking  the  trubl  of  Presenting  to  this  great  Exhibition  a  WaUdng  stiok  of  my 
own  Workman  ship  Cat  and  Canred  onlj  With  a  nife  and  file  out  of  a  agmoire  atiok  of 
mj  own  crown  on  myself. 

'  1  never  Was  Printess  to  any  thing  only  as  Gk)D  g^re  me  instructioni    Bot  I  cot  my 
Livinff  By  Clock  Cleaning  and  Reparing    What  1  taking  of  my  self  I  ittfod  B|f  aaj 
indusutsy  a  nuf  to  Bild  a  Litle  lot  to  Live  in  my  self. 
'  so  now  I  Wish  this  stick  to  Be  Prtssented  to  his  Hon'r  the  mayor  of  this  grand  now 

york  Exhibition  when  Remored  from  this  Place  if  his  thinks  it  Worth  haring    it 

__._  «  x_  «   ij  :.  .  le  one  old  one  is  sworlinjf  the  Tomur 01 

Larger  ones  the  head  oi  the  stid:  Reinoient 


scnts  6  serpents  2  old  ones  and  4  young  one  one  old  one  is  sworlinff  the  JOQOff  one  and 
the  other  is  Coming  out  of  it  mouth  and  2  Larger  ones  the  head  oi  the  stid:  fleproiont 
a  mans  baerod  and  Wiir  and  a  Widow  Wake  or  1  at  the  Border  was  Cot  in  tao  aoled 


Wood  ware  they  are  and  2  Crockediles  CroUng  np  the  stick. 
sirs 

*  I  Remain  your  humble  sirrent  J P 

'Hashbury  Essex 
*  Xew-Chelmsford    inglan ' 

*  Thb  characteristic  anecdote  about  the  negro  and  the  hat|  in  the  last  EjncK- 
KRBOCKSR,'  writes  a  *  Hudson-Riyer  fiiend,'  *  calls  to  mind  an  incident  told  by 

Fred.  G ^  strongly  illustrative  of  a  phase  of  character  in  the  parfy  ocm- 

comcd.  Perceiving  a  relative  of  Shtlock  fishing  on  a  Sunday  moniing  fipom 
a  rock  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dobb's  Ferry,  or  some  where  in  that  region, 
ho  accosted  him  somewhat  thus :  'A  pleasant  Sunday.  That  is  a  very  hand- 
some rod  you  have  there.  What  would  you  take  for  it?'  'Ah I  I  dink  a 
p^Thatc  deal  of  dat  rod.  I've  owned  it  for  twenty  year.  I  pra-ixe  it  almost 
as  much  as  I  would  an  oldg\arment!^  -  -  -  A  friend  (who  is  always 
welcome,)  sends  us  this  account  of  the  rapid  '  circulation'  of  one  of  oar 
most  widely-diflfhsed  contemporaries :  '  The  other  day,  as  the  Hudson  Bher 
Express  train  was  passing  Fishkill,  and  in  transitu^  a  large  package,  contain- 
ing  Harper's  Magazine,  was  thrown  out,  which  being  insafiBdently  tied, 
came  apart,  and,  being  drawn  into  the  suction  of  the  wheels,  was  ledaoed 
nearly  to  original  rags.  For  half  a  mile,  the  road  was  strewn  with  firagments 
of  tales,  essays,  and  poems,  and  appeared  like  a  highway  of  letters.  The 
leaves  of  Dickexs'  *  Bleak  House  *  were  scattered  broad-cast,  and  all  the 
houses  on  the  way-side  were  supplied  with  reading  for  a  month  gratU.    It 
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was  curious  to  see  the  wheels  of  the  engine,  tender,  and  carriages,  which 
were  surely  never  so  tired  with  reading.  That  this  magazine  is  in  the  first 
instance  worked  off  hy  steam,  is  a  £ict  well  known ;  hut  in  the  present  case 
it  was  *  circulated'  and  *  delivered '  by  the  same  process.  Probably  no  num- 
ber was  ever  better  digested.  It  was  entirely  devoured.'  -  -  -  We  have 
received  from  Reading,  (Penn.,)  a  little  pamphlet-poem,  entitled  ^Oureehes^ 
which  was  delivered  before  the  '  Literary  Society '  of  that  beautiful  and  flour- 
ishing town,  a  pleasant  visit  to  which,  made  many  years  ago,  we  *  marked,', 
at  the  tune,  with  a  *  white  stone.'  The  poem  was  accompanied  by  a  note  from 
the  author  {stat  nominis  umbra\  in  which  he  says :  '  I  send  you  herewith, 
a  pamphlet,  facetiously  entitled  a  *poem;^  although  that  is  probably  the 
only  facetious  thing  about  it  It  is  called  a  *  poem '  because  the  lines  begin 
with  capitals  and  end  with  rhymes.  Beside,  they  contain,  on  an  average^ 
ten  syllables  each,  and  can  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  '  Old  Hundred,'  by  omit- 
ting any  two  syllables  in  a  line,  which  operation  will  not  materially  injure 
the  sense.  I  wrote  that  poem — /  did.  Do  you  think  you  could  read  it? 
Try.  There  is  no  knowing  what  can  be  accomplished  by  an  '  effort' '  Well, 
we  have  made  the  *  effort,'  and  found  the  exercise  both  easy  and  pleasant 
It  contains  a  very  grajthic  picture  of  the  performers  and  audience  of  a  country 
debating-sodeiy ;  and  in  a  style  of  easy  versification, '  hits  off,'  with  no  litUe 
satirical  skill,  the  salient  points  of  the  writer's  theme.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
metropolitan  readers  will  recognize  in  this  scene  some  resemblance  to  similar 
displays  at  our  college-commencements,  when  bright  smiles  and  gay  boquets 
rain  down  upon  the  &vored  orator  or  poet : 

'  The  all-important  eve,  at  length,  has  come. 
Speak  now,  or  be  for  ever  after  dombt 
He  feels  he  must  do  justice  to  himself 
At  risk  of  being  laid  upon  the  shel^ 
0I^  more  remorselessly,  to  be  oast  out 
Like  a  crack*d  tea-pot,  which  no  more  can  'spout' 

'Before  the  critics  next  we  see  him  stand. 
The  words  that  bum  yet  flutter  in  his  hand, 
Words,  stitched  with  ribbon,  and  a  fancy  bow, 
For  be 's  the  beau  of  some  fair  friend  below ; 
Some  second  Dora,  who  thus  seeks  to  share 
The  laurels,  which  her  hero  soon  shall  wear, 
Yet  now  demurely  views  the  speaker's  place, 
As  though  she  really  scarcely  knew  his  face. 
While,  u  her  secret  thought  she  dared  to  tell, 
'T  would  be,  'None  here,  to-nigh1^  looks  half  so  welL' 
And  so  he  should;  though  once  tne  notion  was 
A  proverb :  '  Handsome  is  as  handsome  does.' 
Yet  now,  good  looks  must  also  bear  a  part, 
And  ladies  look  beyond  the  head  or  heart 
His  toilet  has  with  nicest  skill  been  made, 
His  tout  eMemble  in  the  glass  surveyed. 
See  with  what  happy  skul  his  careless  care 
Has  given  a  touch  artistic  to  his  hair ; 
And  'bear's  oil'— lately  thme,  0  fiuthful  oxi 
Shines  on  tiie  raven  or  the  auburn  locks. 
The  collar  stands  so  sti£9y,  that  our  fears 
Are  painful  for  the  safety  of  his  ears. 
An  ample  souf  around  nis  neck  is  seen, 
Of  fancy  hue,  brown,  scarlet,  blue,  or  green; 
A  vest  to  match — or  sombre  black  the  rest — 
Dress'd  is  the  lecturer — we  shall  be  addressed.' 
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Here  is  a  dash  at  the  critics  of  the  nil  admirari  school,  which  is  applica- 
ble in  many  another  meridian  than  that  of  Reading : 

'Admit  we  then,  of  all  who  come,  ODe-half 
Are  here  resolved  to  listen,  or  to  laush ; 
The  rest  employ  their  time,  just  as  they  can : 
Some  with  a  antic's  eje  each  sentence  scan, 
Think,  *  thai  may  pass,'  but  *  this  they  most  condemn, 
'  For  others  it  may  do,  but  not  for  them.' 
Practice  has  taught  them  how  much  merit  lies 
If  not  in  being,  yet  in  looking  wise. 
One  motto  learned,  and  the  whole  art  is  fni: 
'Assume  a  virtue,  though  you  have  it  not? 
It  gives  to  young  Endeavor  proj>er  fear 
To  Know  how  justly  withering  is  vour  sneer: 
One  pitying  smile  irom  you  snould  stop  their  breath ; 
One  shrug  is  censure,  and  your  censure  death. 


in  parting,  critics  g^reat  and  small, 
ritnin,  cntics  without  this  hall : 


*A  word  in 
Critics  witi 

Do  not  forget  that  'tis  as  easy  quite 
To  censure  others,  as  it  is  to  writo : 
And  ere  you  blame  the  work  that  others  do, 
However  humble,  let  us  hear  from  you,' 


'  I  HAVE  seen  one  die — in  the  maturity  of  every  power,  in 'the  etrthly  perfeetiOB  of 
every  faculty;  when  many  obstacles  had  been  overcome,  and  many  hard  leaaona  had 
been  learned;  when  many  experiments  had  made  success  easy;  had  givea&oUity  to 
endeavor  and  triumph  to  action ;  and  when  skill  had  been  laboriously  acquired  in  the  use 
of  many  powers.  Friendship,  and  love,  and  conjugal  and  fraternal  fondness,  and  infimt 
weakness,  stretched  out  their  hands  to  save  him  —  but  they  cOuld  not  save  him — and 
he  died !  Is  there  no  land  of  the  blessed  for  such  to  live  in  ?  Forlnd  it»  reason,  reli- 
gion, bereaved  affection — undying  hope!  It  cannot  be  that  tueh  die, even  ftom  fi«il 
human  memory,  for  ever ! ' 

These  thoughts  came  forcibly  to  mind  recently,  as  we  stood  by  the  bed 
on  which  lay  all  that  was  earthly  of  the  late  Hezekuh  C.  Setmoub,  whose 
recent  demise  has  been  mentioned  in  nearly  all  the  public  journals.  Mr. 
Seymour  returned  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  his  residence  at  Piermont  a 
little  before  the  Fourth  of  July,  on  which  day  ho  entertained  a  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  at  dinner.  On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  he  retamed  from 
New-York  seriously  indisposed,  and  the  following  day  his  complaint  assumed 
the  form  of  a  yirulent  bilious  dysentery,  which,  despite  the  assiduous  atten- 
tions and  practised  skill  of  his  old  friend  and  resident  physician.  Dr.  Hopsom, 
and  Doctors  Wnrrmo  and  Parker  of  New-York,  and  the  most  watchful  nurs- 
ing terminated  fatally  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fourth.  The  night  befove 
the  day  of  his  death,  some  slight  hopes  had  been  kindled  in  the  minds  of 
his  family  and  friends,  that,  although  he  was  greatly  prostrated,  the  symp* 
toms  of  his  disorder  had  taken  a  fiivorable  turn.  But  at  five  o*ck)ck  on 
Sunday  morning  his  faithful  man  Edward  awoke  us  with  the  sad  news: 
^Mr.  Seymour  is  dying! '  We  repaired  immediately  to  his  beautiful  resi- 
dence ;  and  as  we  walked  up  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  looked  off  upon  the 
sweet  contented  fields  of  summer,  with  harvests  ripe  for  the  sickle,  the  ^- 
tant  mountains,  and  the  broad  river  upon  which  we  had  so  often  gazed  with 
our  fiicnd,  we  could  not  help  thinking  how  hard  a  thing  it  was  to  pass  on 
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such  a  day,  from  so  beautiful  a  world.  The  sufferer  was  much  emaciated,  but 
his  senses  were  clear,  and  his  eyes  wore  an  unnatural  brightness.  They 
looked  heyond  the  earth ;  and  our  dying  friend  seemed  to  say : 

'  Thb  world  recedes — it  disappbabs  ! 
Heavbn  opens  on  my  eyes  I ' 

*  L ,'  said  he,  as  we  entered,  *  wo  have  been  much  together,  but  we 

must  part  here  ! '  His  weeping  family  stood  around  his  bed,  while  he  was 
struggling  with  the  Invisible  Conqueror,  to  each  of  whom  he  separately  ad- 
dressed the  most  affectionate  and  moving  appeals  and  counsels.  He  retained 
his  reason  until  half  an  hour  or  so  before  his  death,  when  his  mind  began 
to  wander :  *  and  presently  he  fell  asleep ! '  An  intimate  personal  friend,  for 
many  years,  of  the  lamented  deceased,  we  can  cohfirm  the  high  eulogium 
passed  upon  his  character  in  the  following  brief  biographical  sketch  from  the 
^TimeB '  daily  journal : 

'  In  the  year  1885,  after  having  been  engaged  in  similar  but  less  extensive  duties  on 
other  roads,  Mr.  Sbtmour  assumed  the  laboA  of  Engineer  on  the  New- York  and  Erie 
Rail-road ;  acting  in  which  capacity,  he  continued  until  he  was  appointed  General  Super- 
intendent of  the  same  great  enterprise.  He  resigned  this  office  in  1849,  and  was  soon 
after  elected  State-Engineer  and  Surveyor,  the  duties  of  which  he  performed  to  en- 
tire public  acceptance.  While  holding  this  high  and  important  station,  he  was  elected 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Ontario,  Huron,  and  Lake  Simcoe  Rail-road,  in  Canada-West, 
running  from  Toronto  to  Lake  Huron.  This  office  he  transferred  to  another,  in  the 
spring  of  1852,  upon  becoming  interested  in  important  rail-road  contracts,  involving 
altogether  an  amount  of  expenditure  exceeding  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars.  Among 
the  more  important  of  these  are  the  great  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rail-road,  from  Cincin- 
nati to  Saint  Louis,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Rail-road,  and  the  Air-Line  Road 
between  New- York  and  Boston. 

'  Mr.  Seymour  was  a  man  of  quick  discernment,  correct  judgment,  and  prompt  de- 
cision. His  forecast  and  sagacity  were  eminently  displayed  in  his  prosecution  and  man- 
agement of  all  the  public  works  with  which  he  beoune  connected.  It  is  to  his  wise 
discernment  that  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the  '  wide  guage '  upon 
the  New- York  and  Erie  Rail-road,  which  has  been  followed  by  so  many  other  roads  in 
the  country.  This  great  improvement  was  carried  by  a  report  of  his  to  the  President 
and  Board  of  Directors.    Its  simple  reasoning  overcame  all  opposition  to  the  measure. 

'As  a  scientific  and  practical  engineer,  he  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem ;  and  his 
predictions  of  the  results  of  the  roads  he  constructed,  were  found  to  be  little  short  of 
actual  prophecies.  No  man  in  America  exceeded  him  in  the  practical  knowledge  of 
constructing,  equipping,  and  working  rail-roads.  He  saw  clearly,  decided  promptly, 
and  acted  vigorously. 

'  He  was  a  man  of  unswerving  integrity,  and  conscientious  uprightness  of  conduct,  in 
all  the  relations  and  the  business  of  life.  No  man  was  more  esteemed  and  beloved  by 
his  friends.  He  was  frank,  open-hearted,  generous ;  and  there  are  hundreds  who  will 
read  these  lines  —  some  made  rich,  and  others  in  the  way  of  becoming  so  —  who  owe 
their  good  fortune  entirely  to  their  benefactor's  unselfish  disregard  of  his  own.  A  more 
affectionate  father,  a  kinder  husband,  a  truer  friend,  a  better  neighbor,  could  nowhere  be 
found.  Grateful  hearts  will  follow  his  remains  to  their  last  resting-place  to-day,  and 
bitter,  bitter  tears  will  fall  from  many  eyes  upon  the  early  grave  which  enshrouds  his 
manly  form. 

*It  is  a  consolation  for  his  surviving  friends  to  know,  that  as  he  lived  so  he  died,  a 
conscientious,  practical  Christian.    His  life  was  one  of  gentleness  and  good  deeds,  and 

*  his  last  end  was  peace.'  Green  be  the  turf  that  covers  that  cold  hearty  once  so  warm ; 
and  sweet  the  repose  from  which  he  will  awake  in  '  another  and  a  better  world  I ' ' 

And  there  is  his  grave,  in  the  cemetery  of  Rockland,  a  little  way  fix)m  his 
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own  groves,  where  we  hare  bo  often  walked  and  talked  tofethcr ;  in  fligfat  of 
the  Terdant  landscape  upon  which  he  lored  to  gaxe,  and  below  whidi,  to  the 
babe  of  the  distant  mountains,  extends  the  New-Tork  and  Erie  BaS-road,  so 
long  the  object  of  his  unwearied  care,  in  its  linked  coarse  to  the  Great  Fir 
cific.  Gone — gone:  reposing  in  darkness  and  silence!  'Good  God!  hov 
often  are  we  to  die,  before  we  go  quite  off  this  stage?  In  ererj  friend|  «e 
lose  a  part  of  ourselres,  and  the  best  part'  '  God  keep  those  we  haTe  left  I' 
is  our  ferrent  aspiration.  •  -  -  How  little  did  our  Iowa  friend  know  the 
amount  and  variety  of  pleasure  he  was  affording  us,  when  he  aeot  m  the 
abundant  ears  of  the  lofty  prairie-corn,  which  embellished  the  bndL-bama  in 
our  town-sanctum  during  the  M  and  winter  months !  Not  ten  minntai  agiH 
after  trailing  up  the  bright  red  tomatoes — there  wiU  be  ten  bushels  of  fhcB, 
at  least — we  took  a  tall  step-ladder,  and  went  up  with  a  friend  into  the  eon, 
to  tie  it  up  to  long  '  slats,'  or  poles,  driven  into  the  ground.  There  are  no- 
merous  green  cones,  every  day,  growing  more  stalwart,  that  we  canooi  stand 
on  tip-toe  and  reach;  and  above  th&m,  too,  rises  'the  JuU  com  in  the  ear.' 
Wait  until  the  American  Institute  opens,  and  '  you  wiU  see  what  yoa  duU 
aee  ! '  Eightccn-feet  stalks,  with  stout  ears  upon  them,  or  there  is  no  truth  in 
prophecy.  That  institution  once  threw  out  our  invention  of  the  MVrtMU 
Bach- Action  Self- Acting  ffen-Fenuader : '  let  us  see,  anon,  whether  an  ailil* 
trary  committee,  'dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority,'  will  dare  to  repudiite 
Nature  in  the  same  way  1  Surely,  as  the  ei^d^tant  tntgedian,  ILiCBiADr, 
wouldsay,  *Theycan-ah-notHir-<20-f^ahI'  -  -  -  Wa  hardly  know  how 
to  classify  the  style  of  the  following.  There  is  a  touch  of  knight-errantry  in 
it :  it  is  also  slightly  oriental :  likewise  it  smacks  of  Lipfabd:  and  it  ^fiivon' 
withal  the  celestial  manner  of  Commissioner  Lia,  of  China,  in  his  TermiDioa 
edicts  against  opium : 

'  Kiiro  DuxDUDBUM  arofe,  and  wrapped  around  him  the  mantle  of  his  wiatfa.  He  iiU» 
*  I  will  frown  I '  And  he  frowned,  and  sped  him  with  rarefied  oeleriiy  to  the  Hill  of 
Savius.  There,  upon  the  top-moat  rock,  he  with  his  courtiers  'squendied'  iheir  ti^M)- 
todovical  thirst 

'Again  he  frowned,  so  that  his  eye-hrows  and  his  mustachoes  did  mmgle.  Klag 
DcNDUDBim  then  drew  forth  his  royal  sabre,  and  treated  it  to  a  oonooetion  of  mowiaifah 
stings,  rubbed  on  with  an  illuminated  brick-bat,  from  the  hat  of  an  Irish  mayor,  aad 
said:  'StubbsI' 

'Again  he  speaks: 

' '  Bring  forth  the  huge perttrinctunif  and  bind  it  fast  to  the  geptad^l* 

*  It  was  done  I 

•  ••••« 

'  DuMDUDBUM  is  uo  morc  I  His  sceptre  is  in  the  mud :  and  pewtet^hdled  dams 
respect  it  not  1 ' 

The-  time  is  very  soon  coming,  when  the  village  of  Piennon^  in 
Rockland  county,  and  the  beautiftd  and  pleasant  building^tes  which  nr- 
round  it  on  every  hand,  will  be  filled  with  delightftd  country-residenoea. 
Wo  know  of  no  vicinity  which  presents  so  many  advantages  as  this.  And 
yet  there  are  very  few  persons  who  are  aware  of  the  hicL  Seen  flnom  the 
broad  Tappa&n-Zeo,  Picrmont  and  its  surroundings  appear  to  be  wxj^  % 
small  village,  at  the  foot  of  long,  gradual  declivities,  and  various  heights  ad- 
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jacent,  which  are  supposed,  of  course,  to  command  a  fine  view  of  the  ^water- 
scape.* But  it  is  the  combination  of  rare  beauties,  of  which  the  distant  ob- 
server is  wholly  ignorant,  which  constitutes  the  great  charm  of  Piermont 
and  its  vicinity.  In  summer,  it  is  by  some  two  or  three  degrees  the  coolest 
side  of  the  Hudson.  The  east  bank  of  the  river  is  certainly  beautiful,  and 
princely  dwellings  adorn  the  shores ;  but  for  the  most  part,  there  is  no  view  save 
the  river- view.  Not  so  at  Piermont  From  the  genfle  slopes,  exuberant  in 
soil,  and  admirable  for  building-sites,  the  eye  wanders  over  the  richest  valleys 
for  twenty  or  thirty  miles  south  and  west  and  north-west,  terminating  in  lofty 
ranges  of  mountains,  pale-blue  in  the  distance ;  well  wooded,  well  watered,  fer- 
tile, and  quilted  with  fields  of  dark  green  maise,  or  golden  with  summer  har- 
vests waving  in  the  breeze.  Over  the  small  river  that  runs  along  the  rail-road 
through  the  village,  and  extending  for  some  two  miles  toward  the  upward 
slope  that  terminates  in  the  northern  line  of  the  *  Palisades,'  are  some  of  the 
most  lovely  sites  for  country-residences  to  be  found  withm  a  hundred  miles 
of  the  metropolis.  Both  the  river  and  interior  views  are  almost  boundless : 
the  trees,  the  old  primeval  forest-trees,  have  been  preserved,  in  many  places, 
for  shade;  the  cleared  fields  and  meadows  are  ready  for  lawns ;  the  soil  is  of 
rare  fertility ;  the  air  pure,  and  the  water  good  and  abundant.  Piermont  and 
its  inunediate  vicinity  are  at  present  less  accessible,  it  may  be,  than  the  vil- 
lages on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hudson ;  yet  the  pier  is  reached  by  steamer 
three  times  each  day,  after  a  brief  and  delightful  sail,  and  is  connected  also 
by  a  small-boat  ferry  with  the  way-trains  on  the  Hudson  River  Rail-Road. 
It  needs  only  to  be  visited  to  be  appreciated.  We  risk  nothing  in  predicting 
that,  in  less  than  six  years,  the  situations  we  have  indicated  will  be  crowded 
with  country  villas  and  neat  cottage-residences.  We  shall  have  somewhat 
more  to  say  upon  this  subject  hereafter.  -  -  -  An  esteemed  correspond- 
ent says :  '  I  wish,  my  dear  Knickerbookeb,  to  lay  down  the  moral  law  on 
the  subject  of  Umhrellas,  which  Christian  people  will  observe.  Some  who 
make  great  pretensions  have  a  slender  appreciation  of  some  principles  hand- 
somely engraved  some  time  ago  on  Mount  Sinai.  The  very  judge  who  con- 
demns a  criminal  to  the  penitentiary,  if  the  law  were  rightly  executed  which 
he  expounds,  is  ofi»n  himself  a  thief  Will  he  tell  us  in  what  code  it  is  laid 
down  that  umbrellas  are  a  thing  in  common? — that  they  may  be  seized  upon 
and  appropriated,  wherever  found,  without  consideration?  This  then,  0 
honest  people !  is  the  Law  of  Umbrellas  : 

*  Sbction  I.  If  you  are  away  firom  home,  and  caught  suddenly  in  a  shower,  and  you 
see  an  umbrella  standing  in  some  comer,  for  which  there  appears  to  be  no  owner,  and, 
being  much  in  need  of  it,  to  save  you  from  a  wet  Jacket,  you  take  it  sant  cerenuh 
nU — that  is  ttealing, 

*  SaonoN  II.  If  you  hare  a  cotton  umbrella,  and  in  your  haste  to  get  away,  or  be- 
cause the  lights  in  the  hall  are  dim,  exchange  it  for  a  neat  silk  umbrella— that  is 

*  Sbction  III.  If,  in  stress  of  weather,  you  borrow  one  firom  an  obliging  friend  who 
insists  on  your  taking  it,  and  do  not  impress  it  upon  your  recollection  to  restore  it  to 
him  the  next  day,  that  is — stealing. 

*  Sbctiov  IY.  If  you  find  a  stray  umbrella  in  your  house,  which  has  been  accidentally 
left,  and  you  gire  it  house-room  without  making  any  effort  to  find  the  bereaved 
owner  —  that  is  ttealing. 
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'  Sectiok  y .  If  you  make  the  beneficent  showers  which  arc  the  gift  of  God  a  pretext 
for  breaking  His  laws,  then  you  are — icorse  than  a  thief. 

'  X.  B.  —  Keep  a  shocking  bad  hat  always  on  hand,  if  you  do  not  wear  one  oonatantly 
on  your  head ;  and  you  will  bo  relieved  from  a  grea|  temptation  to  sinning.' 

Here  is  a  question  for  the  consideration  of  our  friend  '  up  the  rirer,*  firom 
a  Millcdgeville  (Georgia)  correspondent :  *  I  am  always  delighted  with  the 
fresh  and  sparkling  epistles  of  your  *  up-river*  correspondent,  and  never  Uy 
them  aside  among  the  *  sweet  things  tasted/  without  a  feeling  of  regret  In 
his  former  letters,  ho  discourses  very  pleasantly  of  Crows,  and  mns  out,  at 
pen-point,  many  pretty  thoughts  about  them.  He  alludes  to  their  sagacity 
and  wonderful  smartness  in  *  getting  wind*  of  one  who  meditates  their  destruc- 
tion :  now  it  strikes  mo  that  I  can  account  for  this  quickness  of  perception. 
Is  it  not  crow-knowUdge — ehf  Please  suggest  it  to  him,  and  ask  if  he 
coincides  in  that  opinion.'  Apropos  of  thes»  same  Letters :  Mr.  Chabls 
ScRiBNER  will  soon  publish  them,  with  many  additions,  under  the  title  of '  Up 
the  Riter,''  The  volume  will  be  in  all  respects  exquisite.  The  illastratioDS 
will  bo  numerous,  and  very  beautiful.  We  speak  *  by  the  card,'  for  we  have 
seen  them.  The  printing  and  paper,  also,  will  be  of  the  first  order  of  excel- 
lence. Think  of  this :  suck  letters,  in  such  a  dress !  The  force  of  attraction 
*can  no  farther  go.'  -  -  -  We  had  a  hearty  laugh  over  an  epistle  which 
was  sent  to  Latard,  the  celebrated  exploring  traveller,  by  the  Imaum  Au 
Zadi,  rebuking  the  delving,  inquisitive  tendencies  of  the 'prying  English- 
man.' We  condense  a  passage  or  two  from  this  unique  specimen  of  mingled 
oriental  plain-speaking  and  polished  blarney : 

'My  iLLi'STRiors  Friend  axd  Jot  of  mt  Lfvbr:  The  thing  j<m  ask  of  me  is  both 
difficult  and  useless.  Althou^  I  have  passed  all  my  days  in  this  place,  I  have  neither 
counted  the  houses,  nor  have  I  inauirea  into  the  number  of  the  innabitants;  and  as  to 
what  one  i)erson  loads  on  his  mules,  and  the  other  stows  away  in  the  bottom  of  his 
ship,  that  is  no  business  of  mine.  But,  above  all,  as  to  the  previous  history  of  this  city, 
Gou  only  knows  the  amount  of  dirt  and  confusion  that  the  infidels  may  hAve  eaten  M- 
fore  the  coming  of  the  sword  of  Islam.  It  were  impossible  for  us  to  inqoire  into  it. 
0  my  soul !  0  my  lamb  I  seek  not  after  the  things  which  concern  thee  not.  Then 
camest  unto  us,  and  we  welcomed  thee:  fjp  in  peace.  Of  a  truth,  thou  hast  Sfioken 
many  words,  and  there  is  no  harm  done,  for  the  speaker  U  aney  and  the  UeteMr  if  an' 
oth'r.  After  the  fashion  of  thy  pncople,  tiiou  hast  wandered  from  one  place  to  another, 
until  thou  art  happy  and  content  in  none.  We  (praise  be  to  God  !)  were  bom  here,  and 
never  desire  to  quit  it !  Listen,  0  my  son.  There  is  no  wisdom  equal  unto  the  belief 
in  God.  He  created  the  world ;  and  shall  we  liken  ourselves  unto  Him,  in  seeking  to 
penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  his  creation?  Shall  we  sav,  behold  this  star  spinneth 
round  that  star,  and  this  other  star,  with  a  tail,  gocth  anH  comoth  in  so  many  veers? 
Let  it  go.  He  from  whose  hand  it  came  will  guide  and  direct  it.  But  thou  wut  My 
unto  me,  *  Stand  aside,  0  man,  for  I  am  more  learned  than  thou  art,  and  have  seen 
more  things.'  If  thou  thinkest  that  thou  art  in  this  respect  better  than  I  am,  thoD  art 
welcome.  1  praise  God  that  I  seek  not  that  which  I  require  not.  AVill  much  knowledge 
create  thee  a  double  belly,  or  wilt  thou  seek  paradise  with  thine  eyes  ?  * 

now  many  a  'conversational'  bore  has  had  occasion  to  'realize*  that 
choice  'chunk'  of  oriental  wisdom:  'The  speaker  is  one,  and  the  listener  is 
another?^  Moreover,  how  significant  are  the  closing  queries!  -  -  -  Thb 
'  London  Times,'  in  a  recent  article,  dwells  at  some  length  upon  the  change 
which  has  come  over  the  public  mind  in  England,  in  relation  to  the  social 
position  of  her  literary  men :  *  The  titled  nobility,  of  the  highest  inteUectual 
class,  it  seems  are  identifying  themselves  with  the  literary  taste  of  the  ago, 
descending  from  their  social  eminence  in  order  to  win  still  higher  honor  from 
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intellectual  labor,  and  borrowing  lustre  from  pursuits  that  add  to  the  dignity 
of  the  noblest,  as  they  give  refinement  and  grace  to  the  meanest,  of  men. 
The  homage  paid  by  the  rulers  of  our  country  within  the  last  few  years  to 
the  literary  profession,  is  among  the  most  remarkable  features  of  our  remark- 
able time.  An  aristocratic  chieftain  sitting  at  the  same  council-table  with  a 
tribune  of  the  people  is  surely  a  less  marvellous  sight  than  a  Prime-Minister 
discoursing  before  the  busy  operatives  of  a  manufiicturing  city  upon  the 
universality  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  tutored  elegance  of  Pope.  Hitherto,  it 
has  been  a  grievance,  no  less  than  a  reproach,  to  the  literary  man,  that  for 
him  no  niche  has  been  assigned  in  the  social  fabric.  Assuredly,  it  will  bo 
his  own  fault  now  if  he  does  not  discover  his  rightful  place,  and  take  rank 
with  his  fellows.'  •  •  -  If  *  the  man  that  ha  n't  got  no  music  into  his 
soul  wants  watchin'  clust,'  the  individual  spoken  of  below  by  a  correspond- 
ent ought  to  have  a  *  guardeen'  placed  over  him  *  to-oncet :'  *  Not  half  an 
hour  ago,  a  man  said  to  me,  speaking  of  the  lively  singing  of  the  birds  yester- 
day :  '  How  the  birds  did  yell  yesterday  morning !  All  the  while,  from  day- 
break till  breakfest-time,  they  kept  a-holle];ing  the  wo'st  hind  of  murder  P 
'Murder!'  -  .  .  lTisalittleodd,perhapS)  but  it  is  true,  that  the  other  day, 
while  listening  to  a  very  long,  rambling,  extempore  prayer,  the  experience 
of  poor  Joe,  in  Dickens'  *  Bleak-House'  came  all  at  once  forcibly  to  mind : 

*  *  Job  !    Did  you  ever  know  a  prayer  ?* 

'  *  Never  know'd  nothink,  Sir.' 

'  *  Not  so  much  as  one  short  prayer?' 


wlins  prayed  wrong,  and  all  mostly  sounded  to  be  talking  to  theirselres.  or  a  passing 
blame  on  the  t'others.  and  not  a  talkin'  to  us.  We  never  know'd  notnink.  /never 
know'd  what  it  was  all  about.' ' 

There  is  a  world  of  meaning  in  this,  *  if  our  philosophy  could  but  find  it 
out'  -  -  -  Mr.  Julius  GiESAB  Hannibal,  the  colored  *exhorter,'  to 
whose  *  lay-sermons '  we  recently  alluded  in  these  pages,  has  lately  met  with 
a  sad  misfortune.  To  use  his  own  words,  he  *  hab  bin  Ooughed  in  de  mos ' 
drefiful  manner ; '  all  which  he  thus  records : 

'  On  de  momin  in  quesshun,  I  dress  myself  in  all  I  had,  determined  to  see  de  OridiU 
PalcuXj  and  so  I  set  out  for  dat  purpose.  On  my  arribal  at  de  door,  de  man  dar  wid  a 
star  on  de  cote  was  not  a  gwine  to  luff  me  in.  I  told  him  it  was  necessary  for  de  good 
ob  de  community  dat  I  should  see  de  show,  to  tell  my  congregation  'bout  it:  den  he  ax 
me  who  I  was,  and  w'en  I  tell'd  him  my  name,  de  door  was  at  once  opened,  de  sogerin 
police  opened  on  both  sides  ob  de  gan^-plank,  and  I  walked  in,  as  proud  as  a  hen  at  de 
nead  ob  her  brood  ob  one  chicken.  When  I  sot  in  dar,  I  was  astonished  and  putrified 
at  de  sights  I  seen.  On  one  side  was  a  row  ob  WenU  ob  MedicenSf  and  on  do  odder,  a 
row  of  Apollo  Bdvedero^  in  a  state  of  nakedness,  dat  I  t'ink  shood  be  ackted  on  by  de 
Moral  Deformed  Society.  Fig-leabes  must  hab  bin  mity  scase  in  de  countiy  where  dese 
tings  war  made.  It  struck  me  as  bein  curious  dat  no  colored  woman,  man,  or  child, 
war  in  the  exhibition ;  and  I  do  n't  no  de  reason  why :  kase  I'll  turn  oem  out  agin  de 
world  on  tihajpe.  It  was  quare  to  me  too,  dat  de  sogerin  police  wood  pass  dese  naked 
statutes,  and  wink  at  de  mimodesty  ob  de  ting;  and  I'll  bet  de  Post-Office  ag'in  de 
Astor-Uouse.  dat  if  dese  same  sogerin  police  was  to  see  me  or  you  in  de  same  state  ob 
inosence  in  de  street,  no  matter  how  beautiful  a  nattytude  we  might  assume,  dey  wood 
take  us  afore  de  ole  Cheef.  and  we  git  tree  monffs  at  nard  labor. 

*  I  can't  tell  you  much  bout  what  I  seed  in  dere  to-nite :  sacrifise  it  to  say,  dat  arter 
seein  all  I  cood,  I  leff,  and  was  a-comin  home  to  come  here  to  lecture,  when  I  seed  a 
sine  dat  a  krockerdile  was  to  be  seen,  and  as  I  was  still  firstin  for  nolage,  I  went  in  to 
see  it.  Wile  dar,  a  w'ite  man  scraped  my  acquaintance,  and  was  mi^  friendlv.  He 
sed  he  had  heard  ob  me  so  offin,  dat  ne  wanted  me  to  take  a  drink  wid  nim ;  ana  when 
we  left  de  krockerdile  wo  joumed  to  a  soger-water  shop  for  that  porpois.  I  told  him 
I  did  n't  drink  nuffin  but  sojer-water,  and  when  it  was  poured  out,  ne  sed  I  had  better 
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take  a  stick  in  it  for  mj  ston^jack-sake,  so  I  told  him  to  pot  it  in,  and  he  did.  and  de 
first  ting  I  node,  I  did  n*t  noe  nuffin ;  and  de  mx  tin^  I  node,  I  round  myself  nome  in 
Antjr  Glawson*s,  wid  de  doctor  on  one  side  and  a  tm  pan  on  the  oddw.  I  took  an 
emitick  and  it  wood  n't  stay  on  my  stonyack,  I  was  so  bad.  I  am  tdd  dat  I  was  Iband 
on  a  sellar-door  fass  asleep,  and  was  earned  home  widout  my  hat,  which  was  stolen  from 
my  wenerable  hed,  on  a  wneel-harrer. 

'  Now  I  see  how  prone  womankind  and  mankind  am  to  gossip  and  slanderiie ;  and  I 
speck  de  fust  ting  I  heah  will  be  dat  I  was  drunk,  and  d«t  I  went  on  a  spree;  out  de 
fust  one  in  dis  conmgashun  dat  sez  it,  I  *11  find  'em  two  dollars^  and  take  dw  cote  till 
it 's  paid,  and  den  111  read  him  or  her  out  ob  dis  community.  It  am  yet  to  be  shcoe 
wedder  odder  folks  can't  be  Gmighed  as  well  as  John  B.  ;  derefore  I  warn  yoa  all  not 
to  luff  your  tonflrues  run  'bout  me,  I'm  determined  to  scrutinise  my  *fhw^fT  at  ^ 
ha&ards,  and  I  'u  stick  to  myself  like  warm  tar  to  a  darkey's  head.  I  oon  't  feel  in  good 
trim  to-night:  my  bed  am  as  holler  of  idees  as  a  dried  bass-drum;  but  nex  week^  tf  I 
hab  hel^  you  may  look  out  for  a  lecture  dat  will  be  remembered.' 

Saunterino  leisurely  northward,  the  other  Sunday  morning,  on  the  shaded 
road  that  leads  from.  Piermont  along  the  graceful  crescent-shore  of  the  Tap- 
paan-Zee,  toward  the  pleasant  village  of  Nyack —  holding  in  oar  own  tht 
yielding  hand  of  a  voluble  little  girl  of  four  years,  (soft  and  throhhin^  like  % 
bird,  that  was  worth  *  Uao  in  a  bush,*) — we  were  overtaken  by  a  carriage,  fre- 
quented always  by  a  *  good  physician,'  who  was  now  going  on  his  erraad  of 
mercy,  toward  the  charming  nu  in  urbe  in  the  onward  distance,  whither  our 
own  idle  steps  were  tending.  At  his  kind  and  cordial  invitation,  we  hfniiiiin 
his  *  eompagnon  de  higgy^^  and  journeyed  pleasantly  onward,  until  we  tfifred 
at  Hhe  Doctor's'  place  of  destination,  the  residence  of  ICr.  T  %  There 
was  *  healing  in  the  creak  of  his  shoes,'  as  we  walked  np  the  portico  of  the 
mansion  —  delightfully  situated  upon  a  bank,  commanding  the  lordlj  liver 
for  miles  up  and  down,  and  surrounded  by  spadona  gardens,  Itall  of  'all 
manner  of  fniite ; '  and  his  reception  showed  how  well  himself,  and  his  sUU 
in  his  noble  science,  were  appreciated  by  the  host  to  whom^  and  Us  ftnifllyy 
he  came,  with  so  evidently  heart-felt  a  welcome.  How  we  tamed  long; 
how  we  plucked  the  ears  of  com,  the  rosy  tomatoes,  and  pulled  the  'long  led 
beets,'  and  were  loaded  down  with  the  same ;  how  we  listened  to  the  sweet- 
toned  piano,  from  our  host's  own  manufiustory  of  that  instrument ;  '  it  boots 
not  nov)  to  telL'  Some  other  time,  may  be.  -  •  -  'Harbt  HAisoir,* 
by  the  author  of  ^The  Attorney ^^  and  by  many  readers  considered  superior 
to  that  very  powerful  and  popular  work,  will  soon  be  issued  from  the  office 
of  the  Knickebbockkr,  in  a  handsome  volume.  We  have  great  pleasure  in 
announcing,  that  a  New  Story ^  by  the  same  author,  will  commence  with  oar 
next  number,  and  be  regularly  continued  in  each  issue,  until  completed. 
Our  readers  may  prepare  for  a  work  of  rare  and  thrilling  interest;  nor  will 
they  be  disappointed.  ...  Our  old  friend  and  oorrespondeati  Pta, 
of  Pipesville,  sent  us  an  admirable  letter  from  the  *  Eternal  Oify,'  but  we 
cannot  find  *  hide  nor  hair'  of  it  There  is  a  little  &t  baby-hand  sometimes 
busy  about  our  sanctum.table ;  but,  being  earnestly  pressed  to  conless  tiiat 
ho  had  taken  it,  he  lacked  words  to  express  his  indignation  at  the  cfaaige. 
Expect  he  took  it,  however.  Apropos  of  this :  will  the  anther  of  ^Mr. 
Brown's  Figs^  furnish  us  with  another  copy  of  his  article?  7%al|  too,  is 
cither  lost  or  misUid.  -  -  -  Notices  of  Uie  '  Pbeboott-Hodsb,*  the  New- 
York  *  Organ,'  Metropolitan  Drama  and  Opera,  two  pages  of '  literaiy  Beoofd 
of  New  Publications,'  and  some  three  pages  of  capital  'Chndren'sGoflBip  and 
Characteristics,'  although  in  type,  await  another  number. 
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There  is  no  carriage-road  between  Granada  and  Cordova,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  perform  tbe  journey  on  horse-back.  This  is  even  a  slower 
mode  of  travelling  than  by  coach,  for  a  muleteer's  horses  can  scarcely  be 
beaten  into  a  faster  gait  than  a  walk.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  a  day 
was  tlie  greatest  speed  we  could  make,  although  we  started  before  day- 
light in  the  morning,  and  continued  in  the  saddle  until  seven  or  eignt 
o'clock  at  night,  with  the  exception  of  an  hour  at  noon,  when  we  alighted 
by  the  road-side,  to  take  our  morning  meal. 

Tbe  Arriero  from  whom  we  hired  our  mules  and  horses,  is  known 
in  Granada  by  the  name  of  Napoleon,  and  a  very  honest  fellow  we  found 
him. 

Napoleon  was  quite  a  gentleman  in  his  manners,  and,  as  it  appears, 
had  a  great  sense  of  propriety  ;  for  the  evening  prior  to  our  departure,  he 
hinted  to  me  that  as  there  were  some  ladies  of  the  party,  in  order  to  avoid 
any  scandal,  it  would  be  better  to  start  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  to 
send  our  horses  outside  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  where  we  could  mount 
and  depart  unseen. 

Taking  Napoleon's  advice,  we  left  Granada  the  next  morning,  before 
the  sun  had  removed  the  misty  veil  from  the  beautiful  vega. 

At  about  eight  miles  from  the  city,  we  passed  JEl  Puente  de  Finos,  a 
stone-bridge,  which  crosses  a  small  stream.  Tradition  says  that  it  was 
«)n  this  bridge  that  Columbus,  hurrying  in  disgust  from  the  delays  and 
disappointments  he  had  met  with  at  the  Court  of  Ferdinand,  was  stopped 
by  a  messenger  from  Isabella,  saying  she  would  espouse  his  plans  of  dis- 
covery. 

Leaving  the  ver/a,  our  way  lay  through  mountain  defiles,  and  amid 
picturesque  scenery,  until  we  arrived  at  Alcala  el  Real,  an  old  Moorish 
town,  built  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill,  where  we  passed  the  night.  Our 
next  day's  journey  brought  us  to  Baena,  likewise  an  ancient  Moorish 
town,  containing  a  population  of  ten  thousand,  built  upon  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  crowned  by  a  picturesque  castle. 
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Here  is  a  dash  at  the  critics  of  the  nil  admirari  school,  which  is  applica- 
ble in  many  another  meridian  than  that  of  Reading : 

'Admit  we  then,  of  all  who  come,  one-half 
Are  here  resolyed  to  listen,  or  to  laueh; 
The  rest  employ  their  time,  just  as  tney  can : 
Some  with  a  critic's  eye  each  sentence  scan, 
Think, '  that  may  pass,'  but '  this  they  must  condemn, 
'  For  others  it  may  do,  but  not  for  them.' 
Practice  has  taught  them  how  much  merit  lies 
If  not  in  being,  yet  in  looking  wise. 
One  motto  learned,  and  the  whole  art  is  g^t: 
'Assume  a  virtue,  though  you  have  it  not? 
It  nves  to  young  Endeavor  proper  fear 
To  Know  how  justlv  withering  is  your  sneer: 
One  pit3ring  smile  irom  you  snould  stop  their  breath ; 
One  shrug  is  censure,  and  your  censure  death. 

'A  word  in  parting,  critics  great  and  small, 
Critics  witmn,  cntics  without  this  hall : 
Do  not  forget  that  'tis  as  easy  (][uite 
To  censure  others,  as  it  is  to  write : 
And  ere  you  blame  the  work  that  others  do. 
However  humble,  let  us  hear  from  yicm.' 

*  I  HAVE  seen  one  die — in  the  maturity  of  every  power,  in 'the  earthly  peiftetiim  of 
every  faculty;  when  many  obstacles  had  been  overcome,  and  many  hard  lesaonshad 
been  learned;  when  many  experiments  had  made  success  easy;  had  given  ftdlity  to 
endeavor  and  triumph  to  action ;  and  when  skill  had  been  laboriously  acquired  in  the  use 
of  many  powers.  Friendship,  and  love,  and  conjugal  and  fraternal  fondness,  and  infant 
weakness,  stretched  out  their  hands  to  save  him  —  but  they  c6uld  not  save  him — and 
he  died !  Is  there  no  land  of  the  blessed  for  such  to  live  in  f  Forbid  it^  reason,  rdi- 
gion,  bereaved  affection  —  undying  hope!  It  cannot  be  that  such  die,  even  firom  tnH 
human  memory,  for  ever  I ' 

These  thoughts  came  forcibly  to  mind  recently,  as  we  stood  by  the  bed 
on  which  lay  all  that  was  earthly  of  the  late  Hezekiah  0.  Setmoub,  whose 
recent  demise  has  been  mentioned  in  nearly  all  the  public  journals.  Mr. 
Seymour  returned  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  his  residence  at  Piermont  a 
little  before  the  Foiu-th  of  July,  on  which  day  he  entertained  aparfy  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  at  dinner.  On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  he  retained  firom 
New-York  seriously  indisposed,  and  the  following  day  his  complaint  assumed 
the  form  of  a  virulent  bilious  dysentery,  which,  despite  the  assiduous  atten* 
tions  and  practised  skill  of  his  old  friend  and  resident  physidan,  Dr.  Hofson, 
and  Doctors  WHiriNO  and  Parker  of  New- York,  and  the  most  watchful  nurs- 
ing terminated  fatally  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fourth.  The  nig^t  before 
the  day  of  his  death,  some  slight  hopes  had  been  kindled  in  the  minds  of 
his  family  and  friends,  that,  although  he  was  greatly  prostrated,  the  symp- 
toms of  his  disorder  had  taken  a  favorable  turn.  But  at  five  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning  his  faithfVil  man  Edward  awoke  us  with  the  sad  news: 
*  Mr.  Setmour  is  dying  I '  We  repaired  immediately  to  his  beautifbl  resi- 
dence ;  and  as  we  walked  up  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  looked  off  upon  the 
sweet  contented  fields  of  summer,  with  harvests  ripe  for  the  sickle,  the  dis- 
tant mountains,  and  the  broad  river  upon  which  we  had  so  often  gazed  with 
our  friend,  we  could  not  help  thinking  how  hard  a  thing  it  was  to  pass  on 
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such  a  day,  from  so  beautiful  a  world.  The  sufferer  was  much  emaciated,  but 
his  senses  were  clear,  and  his  eyes  wore  an  unnatural  brightness.  They 
looked  beyond  the  earth ;  and  our  dying  friend  seemed  to  say : 

*  The  world  recedes — it  disappbabs  1 
Heatbn  opens  on  my  eyes  I ' 

*  L ,'  said  he,  as  we  entered,  *  we  have  been  much  together,  but  we 

must  part  here!^  His  weeping  &mily  stood  around  his  bed,  while  he  was 
struggling  with  the  Invisible  Conqueror,  to  each  of  whom  he  separately  ad- 
dressed the  most  affectionate  and  moving  appeals  and  counsels.  He  retained 
his  reason  until  half  an  hour  or  so  before  his  death,  when  his  mind  began 
to  wander :  *  and  presently  he  fell  asleep !  *  An  intimate  personal  friend,  for 
many  years,  of  the  lamented  deceased,  we  can  cohfirm  the  high  eulogium 
passed  upon  his  character  in  the  following  brief  biographical  sketch  from  the 
^Times '  daily  journal : 

'  Ix  the  year  1835,  after  having  been  engaged  in  similar  but  less  extensive  duties  on 
other  roadSy  Mr.  Setmour  assumed  the  laboA  of  Engineer  on  the  New- York  and  Erie 
Rail-road ;  acting  in  which  capacity,  he  continued  until  he  was  appointed  General  Super- 
intendent of  the  same  great  enterprise.  He  resigned  this  office  in  1849,  and  was  soon 
after  elected  State-Engineer  and  Surveyor,  the  duties  of  which  he  performed  to  en- 
tire public  acceptance.  While  holding  this  high  and  important  station,  he  was  elected 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Ontario,  Huron,  and  Lt^e  Simcoe  Rul-road,  in  Canada-West, 
running  from  Toronto  to  Lake  Huron.  This  office  he  transferred  to  another,  in  the 
spring  of  1852,  upon  becoming  interested  in  important  rail-road  contracts,  involving 
altogether  an  amount  of  expenditure  exceeding  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars.  Among 
the  more  important  of  these  are  the  great  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Bail-road,  from  Cincin- 
nati to  Saint  Louis,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Rail-road,  and  the  Air-Line  Road 
between  New- York  and  Boston. 

'  Mr.  Seymour  was  a  man  of  quick  discernment,  correct  judgment,  and  prompt  de- 
cision. His  forecast  and  sagacity  were  eminently  displayed  in  his  prosecution  and  man- 
agement of  all  the  public  works  with  which  he  became  connected.  It  is  to  his  wise 
discernment  that  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the  '  wide  guage  *  upon 
the  New- York  and  Erie  Rail-road,  which  has  been  followed  by  so  many  other  roads  in 
the  country.  This  great  improvement  was  carried  by  a  report  of  his  to  the  President 
and  Board  of  Directors.    Its  simple  reasoning  overcame  all  opposition  to  the  measure. 

'As  a  scientific  and  practical  engineer,  he  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem ;  and  his 
predictions  of  the  results  of  the  roads  he  constructed,  were  found  to  be  little  short  of 
actual  prophecies.  No  man  in  America  exceeded  him  in  the  practical  knowledge  of 
constructing,  equipping,  and  working  rail-roads.  He  saw  clearly,  decided  promptly, 
and  acted  vigorously. 

*  He  was  a  man  of  unswerving  integrity,  and  conscientious  uprightness  of  conduct,  in 
all  the  relations  and  the  business  of  life.  No  man  was  more  esteemed  and  beloved  by 
his  friends.  He  was  frank,  open-hearted,  generous ;  and  there  are  hundreds  who  will 
read  these  lines  —  some  made  rich,  and  others  in  the  way  of  becoming  so — who  owe 
their  good  fortune  entirely  to  their  benefactor's  unselfish  disregard  of  his  own.  A  more 
afifectionate  father,  a  kinder  husband,  a  truer  friend,  a  better  neighbor,  could  nowhere  be 
found.  Grateful  hearts  will  follow  his  remains  to  their  last  resting-place  to-day,  and 
bitter,  bitter  tears  will  fall  from  many  eyes  upon  the  early  grave  which  enshrouds  his 
manly  form. 

'It  is  a  consolation  for  his  surviving  friends  to  know,  that  as  he  lived  so  he  died,  a 
conscientious,  practical  Christian.  His  life  was  one  of  gentleness  and  good  deeds,  and 
'  his  lost  end  was  peace.'  Green  be  the  turf  that  covers  that  cold  heart,  once  so  warm ; 
and  sweet  the  repose  from  which  he  will  awake  in  'another  and  a  better  world  I  * ' 

And  there  is  his  grave,  in'  the  cemetery  of  Rockland,  a  little  way  from  his 
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ing,  I  perceived  a  fiae-looking  old  gentleman  seated  at  the  window,  deeply 
engaged  in  a  large  volume  opened  before  hira.  He  rose  to  receive  me; 
and  as  he  glanced  over  the  letter  which  I  handed  him,  I  saw  his  eyes 
sparkle  with  pleasure,  and  a  benignant  smile  overspread  his  countenance. 
He  immediately  held  out  his  hand  and  welcomed  me  most  cordially,  and 
then  commenced  asking  numerous  questions  about  my  friend ;  but  sud- 
denly stopping  in  the  midst  of  them,  he  called  the  old  servant  and  sent  him 
in  search  of  Carmencita.  A  light  foot  was  soon  heard  descending  the 
stairs,  and  one  of  the  most  lovely  beings  I  ever  beheld  stood  before  me. 
It  was  Carmencita,  grown  to  a  lovely  woman,  surrounded  with  all  that 
grace  and  fascination  which  characterize  her  country-v^omen. 

During  my  stay  at  Cordova,  my  visits  to  Don  Antonio's  were  of  daily 
occurrence.  Carmencita  wjis  always  there,  ready  to  tune  her  guitar  and 
warble  for  mo  one  of  her  beautiful  ballads ;  and  the  old  gentleman,  who 
was  learned  in  all  the  antiquities  of  the  place,  was  always  delighted  to 
impart  to  me  his  knowledge. 

In  a  few  days  I  took  leave  of  Don  Antonio  and  his  lovely  daughter, 
carrying  with  me  many  kind  messages  for  my  friend.  But  alas!  he 
never  lived  to  receive  them.  When  I  returned  home,  I  found  the  turf 
was  green  upon  his  grave. 

The  Cathedral  of  Cordova,  which  was  formerly  a  mosque,  was  com- 
menced by  Abdunahman,  in  780,  and  in  splendor  was  second  only  to 
that  of  Mecca.  Externally,  it  presents  nothing  attractive ;  in  fact,  its  square 
towers  and  castellated  appearance  are  rather  forbidding  than  otherwise. 

On  entering  the  building  the  effect  is  most  curious ;  one  is,  as  it  were, 
amid  a  forest  of  columns.  There  are  nearly  one  thousand  of  these  col- 
umns, no  two  of  which  are  alike,  some  being  of  jasper,  others  of  por- 
phyry, find  others  of  dilferent  colored  marbles.  The  curious  effect  is 
heightened  by  the  extreme  lowness  of  the  arched  aisles,  which  are  not 
more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and  the  half  day-light  whidi 
pervades  this  vast  edifice. 

The  most  beautiful  and  best-prescrve<.l  portion  of  Uie  building  is  A 
chapel  in  whicli  the  Alcoran  was  placed.  This  is  entered  through  an 
arched  portal,  of  blue  and  gold  mosaic,  of  most  exquisite  finish,  and  which, 
notwithstanding  the  flight  of  centuries,  retains  all  its  primitive  freshness. 

The  chapel  is  an  octagon  of  fifteen  feet,  the  roof  of  which  is  in  the 
form  of  a  scollop,  wrought  out  of  one  piece  of  marble.  The  pavement 
is  likewise  of  marble,  and  around  the  wall  is  worn  deeply  by  the  multi- 
tudes of  pilgrims  who  for  centuries  wor?hipped  at  this  shrine. 

Cordova,  like  all  Spanish  towns,  has  its  beggars,  which  Uie  stranger 
will  find  it  almost  imixwsible  to  shake  off.  They  will  frequently  follow 
on  his  track  for  hours  together;  and  although  he  may  endeavor  to  get 
rid  of  them  by  all  the  kind  Spanish  words  with  which  his  memory  is 
supplied,  he  will  too  frequently  find  them  inelTectual.  Ho  will  then 
])robal)ly  try  harsh  terms;  but  these  will  have  no  better  efifect;  and  if 
his  heart  becomes  touched,  and  his  charitable  spirit  induces  him  to  give 
alms,  this  only  makes  matters  worse,  for  he  will  soon  have  all  the  beggars 
of  the  town  at  his  heels.  There  are  two  magic  j)h rases,  however,  which 
the  beggar  knows  well,  and  which,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Spaniard,  are 
always  effectual;  these  are,  Pert/owe  von jtor  Dios  kermano  —  Pardon 
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me  for  God*s  sake,  brother !  —  and  I>io8  ampare  d  von — May  God  pro- 
tect you !  When  he  hears  either  of  these  he  gives  up  all  hope,  and  walks 
away  in  disgust 

One  day,  I  was  followed  by  three  very  troublesome  mendicants,  among 
whom  was  a  venerable-looking  old  man,  enveloped  in  a  thread-bare  cloak, 
patched  in  innumerable  places,  which  he  wore  with  all  the  dignity  of  a 
Roman.  The  two  youngest  of  the  party,  after  a  long  chase,  gave  up  the 
pursuit,  and  left  the  ground  clear  to  the  old  man,  who  followed  me  to 
the  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  I  lighted  a  cigar,  and  sat  down 
to  rest  myself.  As  soon  as  I  was  seated,  he  made  an  attack  upon  me  by 
first  uncovering  his  venerable  head,  and  then  running  on  with  a  string 
of  such  piteous  solicitations  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  resist  any  longer, 
and  putting  my  hand  into  my  pocket  with  the  intention  of  giving  him  a 
trifle,  I  found  I  had  come  out  without  my  purse.  His  countenance 
brightened  up  for  a  moment  when  he  saw  the  movement;  but  when  I 
explained  to  him  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  his  features  immediately 
relaxed  into  their  wonted  gravity.  He  paused  a  short  time,  and  then 
said: 

*  Senor,  you  have  no  money  to  give  me,  and  therefore  I  will  go  away 
satisfied  it'  you  will  bestow  upon  me  the  stump  of  your  cigar  when  you 
are  done  with  it.' 

I  could  not  resist  this  modest  demand,  and  pulling  out  my  cigar-case, 
I  presented  him  with  a  genuine  Havana.  He  held  out  his  trembling 
hand  and  seized  it  with  delight.  Then  bowing  to  the  ground,  he  gave 
vent  to  a  perfect  shower  of  blessings,  and  repeating  many  times,  J)io8 
selo  pagara  a  von^  Sefior — God  will  repay  you.  Sir — went  on  his  way 
rejoicing. 

From  Cordova  I  took  a  private  conveyance  to  Seville,  making  the 
journey,  which  is  about  one  hundred  miles,  in  three  days. 

The  first  night  I  stopped  at  a  very  pretty  little  town  called  Ecija.  The 
second  I  was  at  Carmona,  most  picturesquely  situated  upon  the  summit 
of  a  rock,  and  surrounded  by  Moorish  fortifications. 

After  Carmona  the  road  led  through  pleasant  olive-orchards,  and 
toward  evening,  the  towers  of  Seville  arose  to  view.  Passing  by  orange- 
groves  and  gardens  on  the  right,  and  leaving  a  well-preserved  Roman 
aqueduct  on  the  left,  which  still  supplies  the  inhabitants  with  water,  I 
entered  the  gates  of  this  famous  old  city. 

Seville  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadalquiver,  in  a  fertile  and 
ever-blooming  plain. 

It  is  surrounded  by  walls  of  concrete  tapia,  and  is  entirely  Moorish 
within  and  without.  The  streets  are  narrow,  in  order  to  keep  them  shady 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  houj^es  are  built  after  the  same  style, 
and  are  very  plain  externally.  The  enormous  windows  are  barricaded 
with  huge  rejas  or  iron  gratings,  which  make  them  look  like  prisons ;  and 
the  large  portal  which  gives  entrance  to  the  court,  is  likewise  protected 
by  an  iron  gate.  The  court-yard,  which  can  be  seen  from  the  street,  is 
more  or  less  adorned,  according  to  the  wealth  and  position  of  the  occu- 
pant. The  handsomest  are  surrounded  with  galleries,  supported  by  mar- 
ble columns,  and  ornamented  with  fountains,  flowers,  and  shrubbery. 
In  the  summer-time,  the  court-yard  is  covered  with  an  awning ;  and  here. 
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amid  the  perfume  of  flowers,  and  the  music  of  Uie  fountain,  the  family 
spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

Walking  through  the  streets  at  night,  you  will  often  see  a  form  envel- 
o])ed  in  a  cloak  before  a  rc^ja ;  and  if  you  observe  more  closely,  you  will 
perceive  another  behind  the  bars.  This  is  a  Novio^  P^J^^ff  court  to  hk 
Novia,  Tt  is  thus  that  court«*hip  usually  commences ;  and  it  is  not  before 
the  lover  has  laid  a  regular  siege  to  his  mistresses  heart  in  this  way  that 
he  is  allowed  the  privilege  of  entering  the  house.  After  having  obtained 
this  jirivilege,  should  any  thing  occur  to  cause  the  parents  to  object  to 
his  visits  he  is  obliged  to  retreat  again  to  the  reja,  through  whose  inex- 
onible  bars,  in  a  favored  moment,  sighs,  sweet  words,  and  promises,  are 
still  mutually  exchanged. 

The  Cathedral  of  Seville  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of 
Spain.  It  is  built  upon  the  site  of  a  >r(»orish  mosque,  and  still  retains 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  its  Moorish  origin.  The  square  toweis, 
and  the  red  tapia  walls  which  surround  it,  are  almost  entirely  the  work 
of  the  Mussulman.  Passing  through  a  rich  gate-way,  you  enter  El  Patio 
de  los  No raujos,  a  court  so  named  from  being  thickly  planted  with  orange- 
trees.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  an  immense  fountain,  where  the 
Moor  performed  his  ablutions.  To  the  left  arises  the  Giralda,  so  called 
from  a  vane  on  its  top  representing  a  female  figure,  fourteen  feet  h^h, 
made  of  bronze,  and  weighing  three  thousand  pounds.  This  tower  is  a 
square  of  fifty  feet,  and  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height.  The 
aswiiit  to  the  top  is  by  ejwy  tramps,  so  that  a  troop  of  horse  might  ride 
up  without  ditliculty. 

The  view  from  above  embraces  the  whole  city,  with  its  Roman  and 
Moorish  walls,  its  towers,  ith  numerous  steeples,  and  its  blooming  gardens, 
with  the  beautiful  Guadalquiver  winding  gracefully  at  its  feet. 

The  Cathe<lral  was  commenced  in  1401,  and  finished  in  1500.  It  is 
built  in  the<iothic  style,  and  next  to  Toledo,  is  the  most  splendid  religions 
edifice  of  Spain.  On  entering  the  portal,  one  is  struck  with  the  grandeur 
of  the  architectural  design.  Its  lofty  naves,  supported  by  gigantic  col- 
umns of  stone;  its  numerous  chapels  filled  with  works  of  art;  and  its 
exquisitely  painted  glass-windows,  strike  the  beholder  with  wonder  and 
admiration. 

In  fact,  the  Cathedral  of  Seville  is  a  largo  museum ;  and  to  describe 
the  paintings,  the  sculpture,  and  the  innumerable  objects  of  interest  which 
attract  on  every  side,  would  far  over-step  the  limits  proposed  in  these 
sketches. 

Among  the  most  remarkal)le  of  the  chapels  is  the  Capilla  Mayor,  which 
is  a  church  in  itself,  being  fifty-nine  feet  wide,  eighty-one  feet  long,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  In  front  of  the  altar  lies  the  body  of 
Saint  Ferdinand,  the  conqueror  of  Seville,  in  a  silver  and  glazed  urn. 
The  body  is  well  preserved,  and  is  displayed  to  the  public  thrice  a  year, 
namely,  on  May  thirtieth,  August  twenty-second,  and  November  twenty- 
third.  This  chaj)el  is  closed  by  a  large  open-worked  iron  portal,  and  I 
found  it  impossible  to  gain  an  entrance,  although  I  tried  the  effect  of  a 
good  bribe  upon  the  sacristan. 

Among  the  exquisite  paintings  to  be  found  in  the  various  ohapelsi 
there  were  two  which  made  an  indelible  impreesion  on  my  memory.    The 
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tirst  was  a  Saint  Antonio,  which  is  said  to  be  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Murillo. 
The  painting  represents  the  infant  Saviour  attended  by  cherubina,  visit- 
ing the  monk,  who  is  kneeling  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  The  angelic 
expression  depicted  in  the  face  of  the  Saint  is  beyond  all  description ; 
the  beholder  is  at  once  entranced  with  the  magical  effect,  and  the  more 
he  gazes,  the  greater  is  his  admiration.  The  second  is  El  Angel  de  la 
Ouarda,  a  guardian  angel  holding  a  beautiful  child  by  the  hand.  This 
is  another  of  the  sublime  efforts  of  Murillo,  and  may  be  studied  for  hours 
with  increasing  pleasure. 

After  the  Cathedral,  the  next  object  of  attention  is  the  Alcazar,  or 
palace  of  the  Moorish  kings.  This  was  built  by  Abdalasis,  who  brought 
the  most  famous  architects  from  the  East  to  superintend  its  erection. 
The  building  in  the  course  of  ages  has  undergone  many  alterations,  both 
during  the  reign  of  the  Moors  and  since  the  conquest.  Externally,  it  is 
dark  and  forbidding ;  the  gloomy  walls  which  surround  it  jealously  hiding 
all  the  splendors  within. 

Entering  the  court-yard  through  a  modest  door-way,  the  grand  portal 
of  the  palace  is  immediately  in  front.  This  is  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Moorish 
art,  which  has  been  restored  within  a  few  years,  without  losing  any  of  its 
former  characteristics.  The  portal  and  the  arch  above  are  literally  covered 
with  a  lace-work  of  stone,  the  ground-work  of  which  is  painted  in  red 
and  blue. 

Passing  the  portal,  you  enter  an  interior  court  of  vast  dimensions,  which 
strikes  the  beholder  with  wonder  and  admiration.  The  walls  for  the  dis- 
tance of  several  feet  from  the  pavement  are  covered  with  a  mosaic  of 
azulejos^  or  painted  tiles,  of  most  exquisite  finish  and  design,  and  from 
thence  to  the  ceiling  are  ornamented  with  stucco-work  in  plaster,  filled 
with  delicate  tracery,  intermingled  with  verses  from  the  Alcoran.  A 
beautiful  light  gallery  surrounds  the  whole,  the  delicate  open-worked 
arches  of  which  are  supported  by  slender  white  marble  columns,  with 
most  exquisitely-carved  capitals.  In  the  centre  of  the  court,  which  is 
paved  with  white  and  colored  marble,  there  is  a  beautiful  fountain. 

It  was  in  this  voluptuous  spot  that  the  king  and  his  favorites  passed 
the  greater  part  of  the  day.  And  no  more  delicious  retreat  could  be 
found  during  the  heats  of  an  Andalusian  summer,  for  the  air  was  refreshed 
by  the  spray  of  the  fountain,  and  perfumed  by  the  breath  of  the  myriads 
of  flowers  that  bloomed  in  the  adjoining  garden. 

From  this  court  you  enter  the  Hall  of  Ambassadors,  which  has  a  beau- 
tifully-sculptured dome,  and  in  its  ornamentation  and  arrangement  resem- 
bles that  described  in  the  Alhambra.  At  the  end  of  this  hall  a  gallery 
conducts  to  the  Patio  de  las  Munecas  —  the  Court  of  Dolls.  This  is  a 
repetition  of  the  first- described  court,  in  miniature — the  same  porticoes, 
the  same  pillars,  and  the  same  curious  tracery  on  the  walls.  But  the 
whole  has  suffered  much  from  the  effects  of  time  and  dampness. 

The  apartments  of  the  second  story  have  undergone  more  alteration 
than  those  of  the  first  story,  and  hence  are  less  interesting,  as  they  have 
lost  much  of  their  Moorish  character.  The  gardens  are  beautiful,  and  in 
perfect  harmony  with  tlie  palace.  They  are  laid  out  in  terraces,  divided 
by  hedge-rows  of  orange-trees,  where  flowers,  and  fountains,  and  grottoes, 
aad  the  never-ceasing  sound  of  running  waters  delight  the  senses. 

R  T.  M 
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THE  HEART  I  LOVE 


I  LOVE  a  self-penouncing  hearty 

One  gentle,  tboughtfu],  earnest,  kind ; 

And  not  the  heedless,  careless  one, 
That  speaks  a  cold  and  selfish  mind. 


II. 


I  love  the  cheerful,  ready  hearty 

That  meets  tlie  want  the  eye  perceives ; 

And  not  the  one  that  waits  till  asked, 
And  then  reluctantly  relieves. 


III. 


Much,  much  I  love  these  timely  gifts, 
So  they  with  care  and  love  be  given, 

To  some  poor,  humble  child  of  earth, 
"Who  trusts  alone  to  God  and  Ileaven. 


I'j. 


Placed  by  the  door  at  even-tide, 
As  though  an  angel  bore  them  there. 

Leaving  tlie  poor  and  humble  one 
To  speak  its  thanks  to  God  in  prayer. 


The  heart  that  will  GrOD*s  blessed  truths 

Dispense  at  home  witli  liberal  hand ; 
That  feeds  the  rills  that  form  the  streams 

"Which  flow  along  through  foreign  lands. 

▼I. 

A  heart  so  proud  *t  will  never  stoop 

That  it  may  servile  homage  jmy ; 
And  yet  so  meek  't  would  stop  to  cheer 

A  poor,  lone  pilgrim  on  his  way. 

VII. 

One  that  can  meet  a  beggar^child 

And  not  aside  in  horror  start ; 
That  knows  beneath  an  old,  torn  garb, 

May  beat  a  little  human  heart 

Tin. 

I  love  tliese  kind,  these  pityincc  hearts 

That  can  another's  burdens  bear ; 
And  oh  I  I  love  those  generous  ones 

Tliat  in  another's  joy  can  share ! 

IX. 

Last,  last  of  all,  I  love  the  heart 

Tliat's  warm  and  gushing  —  full  of  love; 
Tliat  seeks  not  for  the  praise  of  earth, 

But  an  approving  smile  above.  e.  o 
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HOW      THEY      MAKE      DOCTORS. 

Will  tho  reader  take  a  walk  with  us  throuofh  a  medical  colleffe  ? 
We  can  see  there  the  machinery  wherewith  they  make  those  useful  citi- 
zens, the  doctors.  We  may  see,  too,  some  other  machinery,  'fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made ; '  deep  arcana  of  nature,  hid  from  the  common 
eye.  Do  n't  be  nervous  about  it !  Mystery  is  the  first  element  of  hor- 
ror ;  things,  once  seen  in  their  true  light,  grow  less  offensive,  and,  at  last, 
we  learn  to  look  with  pleasure  on  that  we  at  first  abhorred. 

It  is  a  large  building  of  red  sandstone,  of  a  curious  Romanesque  style 
of  architecture.  Here  we  are,  in  the  lower  hall.  Two  or  three  bright, 
rosy  children  are  playing  about,  and  in  that  large,  cheerful  room,  busied 
in  her  household  cares,  is  the  Janitor's  wife.  We  have  the  entree  of  the 
edifice,  and  this  little  pass-key  in  my  hand  will  open  every  door.  Let  us 
go  above. 

Ilere  is  a  fine,  lofty  hall.  On  one  side  is  the  library,  on  the  shelves 
of  which  is  piled  much  musty  lore ;  but  medical  books  are  not  the  light- 
est of  literature,  and  should  be  carefully  opened,  or  we  may  see  some- 
thing designed  for  the  initiated  only.  On  this  side  is  a  lecture-room,  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  The  seats  rise  tier  on  tier,  one  above 
another,  and  are  occupied  by  students,  in  all  manner  of  negligS  attitudes. 
Down  at  the  bottom  of  this  great  well-like  room,  is  a  circular  enclosure. 
Behind  this,  and  separated  from  the  lecture-room  by  folding  doors,  is  the 
laboratory.  The  janitor  opens  the  doors,  and  trundles  out  a  large  table, 
which  runs  on  a  railroad,  and  fits  nicely  to  the  concavity  of  the  circle. 
This  table  is  covered  with  spirit-lamps,  receivers,  air-pumps,  Florence 
flasks,  retorts,  and  sundry  variously-colored  bottles ;  and  the  Professor, 
stepping  up  to  it,  proceeds  to  discourse  on  the  mysteries  of  Chemistry. 
Before  he  commences,  however,  he  bows  acknowledgment  to  the  hearty 
cheer  which  greets  his  entrance.  It  is  etiquette  in  a  medical  school  to 
salute  the  lecturer  with  stamping  of  feet  and  clapping  of  hands,  and 
silence  would  be  as  ominous  as  a  hiss. 

Here,  in  the  story  above,  is  the  museum.  Ranged  about  the  room  in 
glass  cases,  are  manifold  skulls,  skeletons  of  various  sizes,  monstrosities, 
plaster  casts  of  huge  tumors,  jars  neatly  labelled,  containing  specimens 
of  morbid  anatomy,  and  there,  grinning  hideously  from  its  pedestal,  is  a 
manikin ;  a  kind  of  anatomical  model,  made  of  papier  mache,  detested 
by  students,  and  bearing  the  same  resemblance  to  the  *  real  thing,'  that 
an  old,  worm-eaten  herbarium  does  to  the  fresh  and  fragrant  flower. 

Look  in  at  this  door  a  moment.  It  is  the  anatomical  theatre,  and  is, 
though  smaller,  constructed  like  the  room  below.  Two  or  three  brains 
lie  on  plates  on  the  table,  and  the  Professor  is  discoursing  very  learnedly. 
What  an  unintelligible  melange  of  lengthy  words !  Torcular  heraphili, 
hippocampus  major,  tentorium  cerebelli,  and  other  polysyllables,  roll 
glibly  from  the  teacher's  mouth.  Most  of  the  class  are  watching  the 
dissection  closely,  but  there,  in  that  first  seat,  is  one  with  mouth  wide 
open,  and  despair  written  on  his  brow,  swallowing  insanely  every  word, 
but  understanding  nothing.     Such  a  man  will  make  a  stupid  physician. 
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Now,  come  through  this  passage,  and  up  this  fliffht  of  stairs.  On  the 
door  is  written,  *  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bomtm  ;'  which  some  scribbler  has 
freely  translated,  *  Of  tlic  dead  nothing  is  left  but  the  bones  I '  We  enter 
a  long,  lofty  room,  lighted  from  above,  and  quite  chilly ;  but  little  fire 
being  allowed  here.  Why  do  you  ?tart  back  so  hastily  ?  These  speci- 
mens of  the  defunct  homo  on  these  tables,  are,  to  be  sure,  a  novel  sight ; 
but  these  young  gentlemen  in  many-colored  dressing-gowns,  and  short 
pipes,  seem  to  feel  no  uneasiness.  That  quiet,  good-natured  looking 
gentleman  at  the  blackboard,  is  the  demonstrator  of  anatomy.  He  goes 
about  from  table  to  table,  explaining  the  relations  of  organs,  and  helping 
green  students  to  repair  the  mischief  done  by  some  unlucky  cut  of  the 
scalpel.  He  says,  in  reply  to  our  questions,  that  students  very  rarely 
manifest  any  great  repugnance  to  the  task  of  dissection,  and  that  only  at 
the  outset  of  their  labor.  The  integuments  once  removed,  and  tliey 
have  before  them  a  problem  to  solve  ;  a  congeries  of  bones,  blood-vessels, 
muscles,  and  nerves,  to  bo  unravelled ;  their  relations  to  each  other  to 
be  ascertained,  and  their  shape,  size,  and  other  tangible  properties  to  be 
acquired.  And  the  study  of  this  problem,  like  that  of  a  Chinese  puzzle, 
becomes  very  fascinating.  Students  come  early,  and  go  late ;  the  inter- 
ruptions of  meals  are  a  bore,  and  they  sit  quietly  at  their  work,  occa- 
sionally humming  a  snatch  from  an  opera,  or  cracking  a  joke  with  a 
neighbor. 

We  ask  an  impertinent  question,  but  which  the  demonstrator  answers 
very  readily :  *  Where  do  wo  get  our  subjects  ?  Oh,  at  a  distance !  We 
have  no  legal  sources  of  supply,  or,  at  least,  very  insufficient  ones.  So 
we  get  them  as  we  can,  always  taking  great  pains  to  avoid  any  outrage 
of  public  sentiment,  and  generally  evading,  rather  than  violating,  the 
law.  All  these  subjects  before  you,  were  )>rncured  in  a  manner  which 
our/ht  to  bo  legal.  If  it  were,  nobody's  fc<,'lings  would  be  outraged,  no 
survi\nng  friends  would  be  (HoiKlcd.  Tliay  our/kt  to  give  us  the  law  we 
petition  for  every  winter ;  but  there  are  always  Mohawk  Dutchmen,  and 
anti-rentei*s,  ignorant  Van  Schoonhovens  and  Vanderspiegels  enough, 
in  the  I-regislature,  to  defeat  the  bill.  This  is  very  unfair.  The  law  for 
mal-practice  punishes  the  surgeon  severely  for  any  disaster  resulting  from 
want  of  skill;  or,  in  other  words,  from  want  of  anatomical  knowledge; 
and  at  the  same  time  we  are  punishable  by  fine,  and  disgraceful  impri- 
sonment, for  taking  the  only  means  in  our  power  to  acquire  that  know- 
ledge. And  frequent  ruinous  and  unjust  suits  for  mal-practice  have  made 
this  so  evident  to  surgeons,  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  procore  aor- 
gical  attendance.  I  have  known  a  man  to  lie  for  many  honrs  with-  a 
broken  thigh,  before  a  surgeon  could  be  found  to  assume  the  legal  rUk.- 
of  reducing  it.  At  the  same  time,  no  man  is  so  poor  or  degradf9d,|'btat 
that  he  can  readily  procure  the  best  medical  attendance ;  for  then  k  no 
danger  of  a  lawsuit.  If  they  would  give  us  this  law  —  a  law  irUd^ 
would  compel  some  of  these  scamps,  who  live  upon  the  ptf  ^  •  ■- 
or  support  themselves  by  crime,  and  die  in  jails,  to  oof 
lie,  by  post-mortem  services,  for  all  the  trouble  tlht 
death  —  it  would  do  away  with  those  occasioi 
tity  of  the  grave,  which  outrap"  -""d  she  k 

'  What  is  the  moral  effect  o'    •'-^-  ^'^^ ' 
or  atheism  ? '  we  ask. 
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'The  moral  effect  ia  ratber  good  than  otherwiae,  though  principally 
negative.  It  teaches  the  habit  of  secrecy,  (a  very  necessary  accomplish- 
ment for  the  physician,  wlio  knows  everybody's  peccadilloes,)  and,  aside 
from  its  first  great  object  of  anatomical  knowledge,  it  familiarizes  the 
hand  to  the  knife,  and  makes  skilful  surgeons.  Sometimes  I  have  ama- 
teur claBsea,  which  clergymen  join.  TAey  claim  to  fortify  their  faith,  by 
the  evidence  of  desigo  displayed  in  this  handiwork  of  God.  Now  and 
then,  we  have  an  infidel  here,  who  looks  upon  the  soul  aa  a  nonentity, 
and  life  as  an  effect  of  certain  material  combinations.  Oflener,  however, 
these  men  make  electricity  their  God,  and  see  nothing  but  a  aeries  of 
galvanic  plates  in  the  convolutions  of  the  brain.  It  is  curious,  that  such 
thinkers  rarely  stay  long  in  the  '  regular '  profession,  but  soon  run  off  into 
some  kind  of  quackery ;  thus  showing  a  natural  proclivity  to  the  irregu- 
lar and  fanciful.  As  to  materialism,  this  room  is  worth  a  thousand  ser- 
mons against  that  error.  It  is  an  unconscious  materialism  which  gives 
us  onr  natural  aversion  to  dissection.  When  wo  come  to  segregate  tlie 
soul  from  the  body,  as  wo  do  here,  looking  upon  the  latter  as  of  no 
moment,  we  lose  this  superstition  of  materialism.* 

The  demonstrator  has  given  us  quite  a  lecture.  Really,  after  staying 
here  half  an  hour,  this  is  not  so  bad  a  place ;  and  wc  feel  tempted  to 
don  an  apron,  and  do  a  little  carving  ourselves.  We  take  a  scalpel,  and 
commence  upon  a  neck,  with  what  we  regard  as  a  very  nice  incision. 
A  student  rushes  up  aghast ;  '  we  have  cut  the  descendens  noni  nerve  — 
wo  are  raising  the  devil ! '  ho  exclaims.  As  it  is  a  suspicious  locality  in 
tvhich  to  'elevate  the  ancient  Henry,'  we  lay  dowu  the  knife,  and,  albeit 
riomewhat  crestfallen  at  our  rebuff,  we  leave  the  medical  college  with 
hearty  good  wishes  for  its  prosperity  1     Long  may  it  wave ! 


lofniglit: 
o-snleimLnjlUbl-^ 
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T     U      E        RED         MAX. 

Toe  voice  of  earth's  niillioDs  of  toilers  was  still. 
And  midnight  was  sleeping  on  valley  and  hill ; 
The  stars  had  arisen  in  splendor,  to  e^trew 
Their  silver  along  oVr  the  world-spangled  blue, 
Ami,  ItMiding  nuijostic  their  beautiful  light, 
Wore  sparkling  like  gems  on  the  mantle  of  Night; 
Tiie  muon,  'mid  the  starlight  and  azure  unfurled,^ 
Was  bathing  in  i;h>rv  tlie  slumbering  world, 
And  enthroned  in  the  zenith  of  boauty  and  blue, 
AVfts  tinging  the  landscape  with  silvt-ry  hue. 
"\ViiiU>  in  magii'al  swet'tnesR  her  glorious  beams 
Danced  i)riglit  on  the  surface  of  lakes  and  of  streams, 
A  voice  thus  breathed  forth  on  my  ear  from  the  gale 
That  sighed  o'er  the  mountain,  the  hill-toj),  and  vale: 

The  Red  Man!  the  Ili»<l  Man!  the  last  of  his  race 
Must  soon  pre:»s  the  valloy  in  death's  cold  embrace! 
ror  his  fathers  have  fallen,  his  name  and  his  kin, — 
And  no  longer  brave  chieftains  the  battle  begin; 
TJie  war-whooj>  no  lunger  resounds  o'er  the  hill. 
For  the  voices  that  raised  it  for  ever  are  stilL 
Kach  mountain  and  hill-side,  each  valley  and  ]dain, 
Is  a  irrave  for  his  kin  and  his  countrymen  slain  ; 
Kach  lake  an^l  each  river,  each  streandet  has  fe<l 
Its  waters  anew,  as  the  Ked  3Ian  has  bled! 

Tlic  Red  Man!  the  Red  Man  has  favled  away, 

IJut  not  like  a  flower,  the  child  of  a  day ; 

AVith  boldness  undaunted  he  stood  the  rude  shock, 

And  move<l  not,  awhile,  like  an  unviehling  rock, 

That  braves  the  wild  billows  that  dash  'gninst  its  side, 

iJut  whi<'h  their  mad  fury  can  never  divide  — 

That  detios  enrag<'d  Ocean,  its  thunder  and  roar. 

And  the  surges  that  leap  to  the  wave-beaten  shore ; 

But  his  foes  were  too  mii^hty  —  his  arm  sought  the  plain. 

And  he  never  can  rear  it  for  vengeance  again. 

From  the  wilds  of  the  north,  where  the  cold  breezes  blow, 

Where  Winter  sits  throned  'miil  the  icebergs  and  snow, 

Where  the  blast-arrowed  demon  wings  dreary  his  llight 

O'er  the  wide  waste  that  slumbei*s  in  darkness  and  night> 

To  bright  tropic  climes,  where,  'nnd  Summer  unrollcvi, 

'J'he  hill-toj)s  are  bathed  in  the  sun's  brightest  g<dd; 

Where  the  valKjys  are  decked  with  the  choicest  of  flowers; 

And  the  landscapes  are  watered  by  gentlest  showers; 

From  the  wood-mantled  wilds  of  Vaeilie's  lone  shore, 

Where  the  storm-aroused  surges  dash  ever  and  roor, 

AVhere  Columbia's  Waters  exult  ingly  leap 

Majeslically  forth  to  the  fathomless  dee)>, — 

T(>  the  shores  of  Atlantic,  where  wilder  the  waves. 

And  fiercer  the  surge  that  eternally  raves,  ^    ., 

Where  the  crag-work  is  laved  by  the  foam  and  the  brin^-^.     ^.  | 

He  has  ]»ointed  in  triumph,  and  said,  */f  If  mtn«/*  ■  '     "', 

But  the  white  man  has  triumphed!  his  whirlwinds  of  iW'"'^   ''* 

Have  been  east  o'er  this  land  like  a  simoom  alur.  <»•!  '«^fUT^ 

The  Red  Man  has  quailed  in  its  withering  path,  -  v  .tfotinci 

Like  a  tjill  oak  that  bends  'neath  the  ThuadM)^       "^^^      \^ 
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That's  tossed  to  and  fro  'raid  the  tempest-charged  air  — 
That  totters  and  falls  'mid  the  lightning's  broad  glare ! 
With  its  storm-splintered  trunk  and  its  roots  cast  aromid, 
And  its  blast-shattered  members,  it  falls  to  the  CTound  t 
Thus  the  Red  Man  has  stood  'mid  the  whirlwinds  of  war, 
"When  the  demon  of  Conquest  sprung  fresh  to  his  oar, 
Exulting  to  find  in  this  forest-clad  land 
A  fagot-pile,  waiting  his  hell-lighted  brand  1 
Thus  majestic  he  fell,  as  majestic  he  stood, 
Defending  his  soil  with  the  last  of  his  blood ! 

He  fell  in  the  valley, —  the  mountains  shall  keep 
Their  cloud-piercing  vigils  above  his  lone  sleep; 
He  fell  on  the  hill-top, —  the  planets  shall  view 
His  cofiinless  grave  from  their  pathway  of  blue ; 
He  fell  by  the  sea, —  on  its  wood-mantled  shore  — 
His  voice  shall  be  heard  in  its  billowV  roar ; 
He  fell  by  the  streamlet, —  its  gurgling  flow 
Shall  prolong  in  its  murmurs  his  deathword  of  woe  I 

But  his  race  all  extinguished,  forgotten  his  name, 
He  shall  live  not,  except  in  his  murderer's  fame  I 
Bright  spires  now  arise  where  his  cabin  once  stood. 
And  the  fires  of  his  council  are  quenched  in  his  blood. 
His  forests  now  rear  their  proud  branches  no  more 
To  wave  in  tlie  breezes  of  every  shore. 
Like  the  leaves  of  those  forests,  when  Autumn's  cold  breath 
Wrapt  their  once  verdant  beauty  in  darkness  and  death. 
So  the  Red  Man  is  destined  to  fade  and  decay, 
Wliile  none  shed  a  tear  as  he  pa? ses  away.  ^  ^ 

be  Ruyter,  N.Y.,  1853. 
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SKETCHES      OF     TRAVEL     AND      CHARACTER. 

Point  de  Galle^  Ceylon^  Dec.  27,  '51 

'A  brave  eld  island,  very  fruitful  and  fair.' 

1  MADE  a  pleasant  excursion  to-day,  with  some  of  *  ours,'  to  a  cinnamon- 
grove,  distant  about  four  miles  from .  this  charming  little  village,  where 
black-eyed  maidens  and  bottle-nosed  soldiers  do  much  abound.  Our 
road  lay  along  the  sea ;  its  rollers  breaking  on  the  beach  to  the  left  of 
us,  sending  a  snowy  sheet  of  spray  nearly  to  the  wheels  of  our  handy ; 
while  on  our  right  was  a  dense  forest  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  interspersed  occa- 
j^ionally  with  the  oleander  and  the  areca.  Upon  our  arrival  at  the  grove, 
we  met  with  a  most  hospitable  reception  from  its  obliging  proprietor. 

Mr.  V ,  who,  after  walking  over  his  estate  with  us,  and  offering  to 

us  divers  kinds  of  luscious  fruit,  which  might  have  tempted  the  palate 
of  an  anchorite,  kindly  set  us  across  the  river  Gindurah,  which  flows 
within  a  stone's-throw  of  his  mansion,  and  showed  us  many  rare  shrubs 
and  flowers  on  its  opposite  bank.  On  our  route,  we  fell  in  with  a  Cinga- 
lese female,  who,-  so  soon  as  she  laid  eyes  upon  us,  dropped  the  basket 
of  cocoa-nuts  which  she  was  carrying  on  her  head,  and  fled  toward  the 
jungle  like  a  wild  woman,  notwithstanding  the  protestations  of  our  com- 
panion) who  spoke  her  language  fluently,  that  we  were  well-disposed 
ppioiMy  sttc  could  not  be  hired  to  do  her  an  injury  at  any  price.    Re- 
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crossing  the  river  on  a  briiige  of  bont^,  ne  betook  ouraelves  to  tbe  bandy, 
and  shiiped  a  course  for  tliu  eluiiti/a,  or  temple  of  '  Goutameo  Bud<lli^' 
Tiiis  is  of  a  qimdrnngular  fonn,  about  (ifly  feet  l>_v  thirty  nt  the  base, 
and  somewhat  smaller  nt  the  top.  It  is  built  of  brick,  and,  riging  to  the 
height  of  a  hunilred  feet,  ]iresenls  a  eomeivhnt  imposing  appearance. 
^t'ear  it  nre  two  smaller  buildings  in  which  are  placed  colossal  images 
of  Vishnu  and  Siva,  and  a  host  of  inferior  deitiwi,  of  which  '  Bomo  be 
like  II  cow,  some  like  a  monkej,  some  like  peacocks,  and  some  like  tbe 
devil,'  a  shed  covered  with  catljatu,  or  cocoa-nut  leaves,  called  '  bona 
mculna,^  or  place  where  the  holy  book  is  read  ;  and  a  dagt^a,  or  pyninid 
of  stone,  beneath  which,  it  is  said,  lie  buried  idols  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
(ireciona  Ktoncs,  to  the  value  of  two  millions  of  dollars.  Of  this,  how* 
ever,  as  a  fiiend  of  mine  would  say,  I  have  my  doubts.  Entering  the 
ckaili/a,  we  were  ushered  into  a  sort  of  chapel  of  circular  form,  which 
occupies  t!io  centre  of  it.  In  the  farther  end  of  this,  facing  the  door  of 
entrance,  sits  Gaudama,  the  last  of  the  ISudhas,  with  his  legs  folded 
under  him  like  a  tailor  at  work,  or  a  Turk  on  his  divan,  and  his  hands 
resting  in  his  lap.  Ilia  complexion  is  yellow,  theeks  rosy,  eyes  large  and 
dark,  and  his  proboscis,  of  goodly  dimensions,  resembles  a  hawk's,  or  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's,  ns  you  please ;  and,  barring  an  unpleasant '  droop- 
ing of  the  eye-lids,'  I  should  iironounce  his  godshiji  '  a  mnrrellous  proper 
man.'  'There  were  giimta  in  those  days,'  too,  it  seems,  for  he  measures 
just  twenty-seven  feet  from  bis  Uans  up.  The  walls  of  the  corridor  which 
surrounds  the  uliapcl  arc  orDamcntcd  with  frescoes  illustrative  of  various 
ISudhist  legends.  Asking  our  driver  to  explain  them,  ho  answered, 
'  Oh,  for  make  pretty  ! '  liiit  as  this  reply  seemed  to  me  a  cousio-german 
of  the 'm  coca  f'e/ft»  wioriM,' of  the  Andalusians,  or  the  '  quiea  tube'  of 
the  Mexican?,  I  wa^  not  fully  s.'ttisfied  with  it,  and  I  looked  around  for 
some  one  to  gratify  my  curiosity.  Nor  had  I  to  wait  long.  An  old 
bonye  who  stood  near,  seeiug  my  embarrassment,  stepped  forward  and 
proQered  Uis  services.  He  was  n  jolly-looking  fellow,  was  this  priest. 
There  was  a  merry  twinkle  about  his  eyes  which  betrayed  a  spice  of  fun 
in  his  composition,  and  hU  Htiggins  nose  said,  as  plainly  as  nose  can 
speak, '  I  'm  a  devilisli  sight  more  at  home  over  the  wassail-bowl  than  aa 
an  oflidating  bonift  of  the  exacting  Budha.'  WeK  I  a  Pythagorean,  I 
should  certainly  believe  his  body  to  bo  animated  br  the  soul  <^  that 
model  of  religionos,  the  stout-fisted,  strong-head e<I  Friar  Tuck.  There 
was  an  earnestness  of  manner  about  him,  as  he  related  his  stories,  which 
was  perfectly  charming,  showing  that  ho  related  ihem  eon  amort.  One 
of  tlieso  will  servo  oa  a  fair  sample  of  the  rcRt.  I  would  call  the  reader^ 
particular  attention  to  it,  from  the  fact,  that  it  proves  conclusively,  that 
either  he  or  the  driver,  his  interpreter,  had  some  slight  acquaintance  not 
only  with  Roman  history,  but  with  the  story  of  '  Mardn  Scot  of  the  FifUi, 
and  the  coon,'  and  that  of  the  *  Duke  of  Uuckingham's  head,'  which 
Shakspeare  neglected  to  write;  and  yet,  every  writer  speaks  of  these 
people  as  utterly  ignorant  of  every  thing  beyond  their  own  eounby. 

'A  hard  old  sinner  was  King  Donnet;  he  was  a  Nero  in  debudkeij, 
and  a  Caligula  in  cruelty.  Ila  'ltept«li  ion  hmd '  ■  anod  sMertiwal . 
of  wi>-e8-,  and  of  his  concabii       ^     )  as  uiimurnu^  aa  thu  sands  t 

the  sea,  two  were  duly  skim  v-  ''•^fji^^itnMiM.    "Hm  dig! 
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was  fine ;  and  tbe  '  Lord  of  all  Ceylon '  reclined  on  a  silken  conch,  in 
'the  garden  of  flowers.'  'Bring  hither  iny  ainging-girls,  and  let  them 
sing  a  meny  drinliing-song,  to  divert  their  Lord  the  King!'  cried  he, 
imperiously.  They  came,  these  captives  of  a  distant  land,  but  their 
hearts  were  heavy,  and  how  cmttd  they  sing  ?  They  laid  down  their 
tam-tami,  and,  looking  sorrowfully  into  each  other's  faces,  wept  bitterly. 
'  Hey'day ! '  cried  old  Donnet,  in  a  pet,  '  tears  in  the  garden  of  flowers ! 
Off  with  their  heads !  so  much  for  Uie  lachrymose  maidens  1 '  After  this, 
he  tiffentd  upon  an  ox,  aitd  drank  a  barrel  of  beer,  and  then  went  forth 
unattended,  as  was  his  custom,  in  quest  of  game.  He  had  scarce  gone  a 
mile  from  his  palace,  when  an  enormous  tusker  started  up  from  the  jun- 
gle, and,  trumpetinff  fearfully,  made  directly  at  him.  He  had  discharged 
two  arrows  at  the  enraged  animal,  without  effect,  when,  his  bow  break- 
ing, he  was  left  entirely  unarmed.  '  By  the  beard  of  my  father,'  cried 
the  terrified  Donnet,  turning  his  back  to  his  antagonist,  and  scampering 
off  as  fast  as  his  fat  legs  could  carry  him,  '  but  this  is  not  exactly  the 
chase  I  admire.  Every  dog,  however,  has  his  day,  so  the  book  says,  aud 
ereiT  elephant  has  his,  too,  I  presume.' 

'  So  saying,  off  he  went,  and  the  tui&er, '  off  went  he ; '  but  alas !  it  soon 
became  evident  to  the  distressed  monarch,  tliat  his  buriy  enemy  was  devil- 
ish good  ata  game  of 'all-fours,'  and  that  unless  begot  upai/otit,  or  some 
other  tree  shortly,  there  would  bo  mourning  in  the  '  palace  of  ivory.'  And 
now  the  beast  was  close  at  his  heels,  tearingup  the  young  trees  as  hecame. 

'  '  I  'm  a  gone  king,'  said  poor  Donnet,  looking  back  over  bis  shoulder ; 
'  a  moment  more  and  I  shall  sleep  with  my  fathers.' 

'At  this  critical  instant,  a  lance,  cast  by  a  woman's  hand,  pierced  the 
fierce  tusker's  heart,  and,  without  a  groan,  he  fell  dead  at  the  monarch's  feet. 

'  'A  good  shot,'  cried  the  delighted  Donnet,  as,  r^ing  his  eyes,  he  be- 
held the  fair  Amazon,  his  deliverer,  standing  under  a  cocoa-nut  tree,  at 
no  great  distance.  She  was  the  blue-eyed  Patayana,  widow  of  the  late 
Saja  Rampoota,  whom  the  king  bad  caused  to  be  roasted  alive  in  an 
oven  some  few  months  before,  'just  to  see,'  as  he  said, '  how  a  raja  would 
di« ! '  She  was  drawing  nigh,  holding  out  to  him  a  coroomba,  or  young 
cocoa-nut,  which  she  had  just  pluckeii  from  the  tree,  when,  by  the  moont- 
glone,  which  he  wore  in  his  nose,  she  recognized  him  as  her  sovereign, 
the  destroyer  of  ber  loved  husband ;  and,  quick  as  thought,  she  turned 
from  bim  and  fied  to  the  jungle.  A  miserable  man  was  King  Donnet 
that  ni^L  He  tnrned  and  re-turned ;  but  the  devil  a  bit  of  slumber 
wonid  visit  his  pillow.  The  day  had  scarce  dawned  when  he  called  his 
adiifar,  or  prime  minister,  to  his  bed-side,  and  bade  him,  as  he  valued  bis 
li&,  to  bring  Palayana  to  him  ere  the  rising  of  the  sun.  One  hour  more, 
and  iha  stood  trembling  in  his  presence,  with  her  babe  clasped  tightly  to 
htf  throbbing  hreasL 
ii^[*rWilt  thou'marry  me  t '  said  the  king,  in  a  low,  soft  voice. 
fpfitThbn  knowest  it  is  against  the  custom  of  the  women  of  my  caste  to 
marry  a  second  linii','  replied  the  widow,  meekly. 

"If  thou  ociD  9  CI  I  test  not  within  five  minutes,  thy  nursling  shall  die!' 
reamed  the  now  irritated  monarch. 
4^Mv,  Budha,  be  tnereiful  to  me,' said  the  poor  woman,  sorrowfully  ; 
~ "  Ity  of  this  wickedness.' 
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'  *  Then  pay  the  forfeit  of  thy  obstinacy  I ' 

*As  the  king  spake,  he  snatched  the  babe  from  her  arms,  and  cutting 
its  throat  from  ear  to  ear,  dashed  it  on  the  floor.  The  widow  stood  a 
moment  with  her  eyes  turned  toward  heaven.  She  spake  not  nor  shed 
one  tear ;  then  her  heart  bursty  and  she  expired  in  the  presence  of  her 
sovereign  covered  with  blood.' 

The  remaining  figures  of  this  picture  being  of  equal  length,  and  all, 
save  one,  having  an  equal  number  of  feet,  I  recognized  it  at  once,  B&pk- 
torial  poetry.  The  priest  recited  it  thus ;  or  perhaps  I  should  say,  rather, 
this  is  the  knight  of  the  whip's  version  of  it : 

'  And  then  were  beard  strange  Toices  in  the  air,  and 

Ohy  horror  of  horrors !  at  once  there  arose 

The  leg  of  a  Budha  with  '  shocking  bad '  toes, 

All  covered  with  blood,  Sir,  and  not  oveixdeon. 

The  ugliest  leg  now  that  ever  was  seen. 

And,  moreover,  there  was,  too,  a  huge  head  upon  it, 

The  mouth  of  which  said  to  the  cruel  King  Donnbt: 
'  Thou  monster  of  monsters !  thou  son  of  a  gun  I 

I  '11  be  shot  if  /  do  n't  put  a  stop  to  jour  fun. 

Bv  the  leaves  of  the  Jso  tree,  this  nieht  thou  shalt  be 

"VV'ith  the  dewt<is  of  hell,  ere  the  clock  has  struck  three.' 

Then  he  bowed  to  the  court,  like  a  Budha  well  bred. 

Walked  thrice  round  the  room  on  the  crown  of  his  head. 

Gave  two  or  three  groans,  and  a  hideous  squeal, 

And  rolled  o'er  the  floor  in  the  shape  of  a  wheel ; 

Next  making  the  sign  of  the  Boodh  on  the  door, 

With  the  blood  from  his  heel,  disappeared  through  the  floor. 

■  •  •  •  •  • 

Now,  dreadful  to  tell,  Sir,  that  very  same  night 
Xing  DoxNET  he  died  in  a  terrible  fright  j 
Ana  the  picture  next  shows  him  fast  chamed  in  Gehenna^ 
*  With  nothing  to  feed  on,  save  nauseous  senna, 

And  a  small  taste  of  treacle  mixed  in  a  cup, 
While  two  devils,  with  pitch-forks,  are  stirring  him  up* 
And  snug,  Sir,  in  heaven  this  picture  too  shows 
That  very  same  leg  with  the  anocklno  had  toes, 
And  the  fair  Palayana  decked  out  lor  a  ball. 
With  the  Raja  Kampoota,  the  babj  and  all ! 

MORAL      BY      THE      DRIVER. 

*  And  now,  my  dear  Christian,  a  word  in  your  ear : 
Be  sure  that  you  ever  hold  Budhas  in  fear  ; 
And  if  you  would  profit  by  Kinc  Donnet's  &II, 
Do  n't  never  touch  woDieii  nor  babies  at  all/* 


Point  de  GalUt  Ceylon^  Janwarjf  l<f,  tt 

'  Now  for  my  part,'  said  SANcno, '  I  verily  believe  there  may  be  some  good  peqik 
oven  in  hell  itself.' 

Before  six  yesterday  rooming,  Mr.  Stockton  and  myeelf  were  on  the 
road  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.^s  place,  said  to  he  the  highest  land  within  ten 
miles  of  Galle.  The  air  at  this  early  hour  was  refreshingly  cool,  owing 
to  the  copious  showers  of  the  preceding  night ;  the  birds  were  flitting 
merrily  to  and  fro  in  the  neighboring  forests;  and  our  little  ponj — *i 
rum  one  to  look  at,  but  a  great  one  to  go ' — appeared  to  be  m  as  high 
spirits  as  ourselves,  and  carried  us  over  the  ground  at  a  slapping  Moe, 
soon  setting  us  down  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  is  perchea  the  i)oc- 
tor's  bungalow.  The  ascent  to  this  we  found  no  easy  matter ;  but  when 
we  had  reached  the  small  patch  of  table-land  immediately  in  front  of  it, 
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a  scene  burst  upon  our  view  which  amply  repaid  us  for  our  previous  toil. 
To  the  south  was  the  Indian  Ocean,  its  limpid  waters  unbroken,  save  by 
two  distant  barks,  whose  sails  were  gently  sleeping  in  the  morning  breeze ; 
to  the  north-east  lay  the  Nuweira  Ellia  plains,  covered  with  luxuriant 
vegetation ;  to  the  east  rose  a  hill  of  conical  shape ;  and  to  the  right  of 
this  shot  up,  almost  perpendicularly,  a  lofty  mountain,  whose  aspiring 
summit  was  lost  amid  the  clouds.     This  last  is  more  than  seven  thousand 
feet  high,  and  ia  called  by  the  Mahommedans,  'Adam's  Peak,'  the  father 
of  the  human  family,  when  driven  out  of  Paradise,  having  fallen,  accord- 
ing to  one  of  their  legends,  with  one  foot  at  Mecca,  and  the  other  here, 
where  it  has  left  its  impress ;  but  the  Budhist,  when  he  approaches  this 
sacred  mount,  averts  his  eyes,  and  inclining  himself  reverently,  with  his 
forehead  touching  the  earth,  deposits  upon  it  his  humble  oflfering  of  fruits 
and  flowers  —  for  the  spot  where  a  Budha  has  trodden  is  holy  ground  to 
him.     Gladly  would  I  have  devoted  a  day  to  g«zing  upon  the  lovely 
scenery  which  surrounded  us,  but  the  bright  sun  now  began  to  admonish 
us  of  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  shelter  from  his  rays  ;  so  descending  the 
liili  we  gave  the  reins  to  the  pony,  and  were  in  town  in  a  jij^t/.     After 
breakfast  I  sallied  from  *mine  inn,' and  betook  mysflf  to  the  bridge  which 
cnjfisea  the  Mohammodese  canal,  to  see  two  carri  .r-pigeons  dispatched  to 
Colombo,  with  the  latest  news  from  England ;  after  which  I  returned  to 
town  and  commenced  sauntering  idly  about  tha  streets.     I  had  not  gone 
far  when  1  fell  in  with  a  number  of  Terpsichore's  Indian  disciples,  whose 
performance  certainly  exceeded  every  thing  in  her  line  which  I  had  pre- 
viously seen  or  read  of.     They  were  seven  in  all.     Four  boys,  in  loose 
white  jackets  and  trowsers,  and  red  caps  and  sashes,  whose  disparity  of 
size  would  have  afforded  unlimited  satit^faction  to  that  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  strong  contra<*U»,  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies ;  two  women  dressed  in  the 
most  fantastic  costume  imaginable,  with  head-dresses  of  gutta-percha 
snakes,  curiously  interwoven  ;  and  lastly,  a  small,  thin-visaged,  hump- 
backed man,  ringed  in  the  peculiar  style  in  which  His  Satanic  Majesty 
is  supposed  to  array  himself  on  festive  occasions,  with  frightfully  long 
Uard,  awfully  projecting  teeth,  and  a  hat  of  goodly  dimensions,  formed 
of  ilragons'  heads,  and  ornamented  with  toads,  lizards,  and  scorpions. 
The  youni^^sters  were  formed  in  square,  and  danced,  for  the  most  part,  on 
the  left  lejr,  while  the  women  pirouetted  in  a  circle  around  them ;  but 
Master  Hunchback,  the  while,  stalked  moodily  to  and  fro,  it  being  evi- 
dently his  duty  to  keep  the  crowd  at  bay,  so  that  the  dancers  might  have 
a  fair  opportunity  for  the  display  of  their  heels.     He  occasionally  beguiled 
his  arduous  labors,  however,  by  turning  a  half-dozen  somersets  in  the  air 
a!)d  alighting  on  his  head,  to  the  nos  mall  gratification  of  the  natives; 
nor  could  I  find  it  in  my  heart  to  blame  him  for  twice  transforming  him- 
self into  the  shape  of  a  dog,  and  growling  and  showing  his  teeth  to  those 
refractory  persons  who  refused  to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance.     The 
n»xt  ol'j*  els  that  demanded  my  attention  were  two  Budhist  pilgrims  on 
their  way  to  some  celebrated  shrine  near  Kandy.     Their  vestments  were 
of  yellow  cloth,  their  faces  stained  with  a  mixture  of  chunam  and  yellow 
ochre,  and  they  were  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men,  while  four  others 
h»!d  over  their  heads  a  silken  canopy.     The  elder  of  the  pilgrims  had 
the  skin  of  some  small  animal  drawn  tight  across  his  upper  lij)  and  chin. 
VOL.  i.xii.  23 
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This  was  designed  to  represent  beard,  and,  to  tell  the  honest  truth,  it  w» 
quite  Julian  in  its  populousness.  The  younger  had  a  number  of  broken- 
bladed  knives  closely  fastened  to  his  forehead  and  temples  with  glue  or 
some  other  cement  resembling  it.  The  flesh  around  these  knives  being 
dyed  red  gave  them,  at  first  sight,  the  appearance  of  being  driven  nearly 
to  the  hilt  in  the  flesh,  and  gave  rise  to  many  expressions  of  sympathy 
and  horror  from  the  simple-hearted  Cingalese.  Next  came  a  magician 
swallowing  swords,  and  vomiting  forth  fire  and  flames,  and  then  a  sing- 
ing, or  rather  howling  woman,  before  whose  music,  ^  more  melodious  than 
the  spheres,'  I  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  nor  thought  myself  safe  until  I  had 
intrenched  myself  behind  a  well-supplied  table  at  the  Victoria  bote!,  and 
fortified  the  '  inner  man '  with  a  goodly  portion  of  that  kind  of  valor  of 
which  Neale  makes  mention  on  a  certain  page  of  his  life  of  Slider  Down- 
hill. Toward  evening  I  hired  a  guide,  and  bent  my  steps  toward  the 
temple  of  Parama  Muda,  to  call  on  a  priest  who  had  visited  our  ship  the 
preceding  day,  and  made  a  very  favorable  impression  upon  us  all.  He 
is  of  the  Siamese  sect  of  Budhists,  being  appointed  to  his  ofiSoe  by  the 
high-priest  of  Siam,  and  is  well  spoken  of  here  as  a  man  of  much  intelli- 
gence and  some  erudition.  I  found  him  in  a  small  chamber  of  the  pan- 
sella,  a  priest's  house,  which  serves  him,  so  he  informed  me,  as  a  study. 
He  was  seated  before  a  small  ebony  table,  diligently  perusing  one  of  his 
sacred  books ;  but  the  instant  the  sound  of  my  foot-steps  fell  upon  his 
ear,  he  rose,  and,  extending  his  hand  to  me,  with  a  winning  smile  bade 
me  welcome  to  his  humble  mansion.  After  I  had  partaken  of  the  usual 
refreshment,  cocoa-nut  water,  he  proceeded  to  display  his  curiosities  for 
my  inspection.  These  consisted  of  several  handsomely-illuminated  copies 
of  the  writings  of  Budha,  bound  in  velvet,  and  covered  with  a  silken 
cloth,  elaborately-embroidered  in  gold  and  silver  thread,  a  huge  gilt  um- 
brella, and  a  leaf  of  the  identical  Bo  gaha  under  which  the  last  Budha 
came  into  existence.  All  are  presents  from  the  king  of  Siam ;  and  this 
last,  he  assured  me  very  gravely,  is  of  immense  value,  it  being  the  only 
leaf  (save  one  in  the  possession  of  the  emperor  of  China)  which  has  been 
preserved  from  Hhe  sacred  tree.'  He  also  showed  me  a  painting  of 
Budha's  foot,  as  carved  on  a  rock  in  the  Nerbudda  river.  This  represents 
it  of  the  full  size.  It  is  four' and  a  half  feet  long,  and  one  and  a  half 
broad,  and  decidedly  chubby.  We  now  entered  the  chaitya,  where  were 
three  statues  of  Gaudama.  Two  of  these  he  pointed  out  to  me  as  some- 
what remarkable,  the  one  being  of  Hindoostani  workmanship,  and  over 
two  thousand  years  old ;  the  other  of  Aracan  manufacture,  inlaid  with 
talc  and  glass.  The  decorations  on  the  walls  of  this  temple  were  similai 
to  those  I  had  seen  in  that  of  ^  Goutamee  Boodha ;'  but  it  differs  firom  all 
the  others  I  have  seen  in  the  island  in  this  respect,  that  not  a  single  image 
of  a  Brahmin  deity  had  place  there.  Observing  this,  and  wishing  to  say 
something  complimentary  to  my  kind  entertainer,  I  remarked: 

*  I  see  you  preserve  your  religion  pure ;  yndefiled  by  the  superstitions 
of  the  Brahmins.' 

The  remark  seemed  to  find  a  responsive  chord  in  his  heart,  for  he  im- 
mediately broke  forth  into  loud  lamentations  over  the  fallen  state  of 
Boodhism  in  Ceylon,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  Malay  kings  who  held 
rule  over  the  island  for  some  hundreds  of  years,  saying  that  they  had 
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ingrafted  upon  the  pure  religion  of  Budha  all  the  vulgar  errors  of  the 
Brahmins.  He  now  presented  me  with  two  small  gilt  images  of  Gau- 
dama,  and  a  copy  of  his  sacred  book,  written  in  Pali^  a  dialect  of  the 
Sanscrit,  and  then  led  the  way  to  the  vehase^  or  monastery,  where  I  saw 
a  troop  of  idiotic,  lazy  priests  in  yellow  vestments ;  after  which  we  returned 
to  his  pansella,  where  we  held  a  long  conversation  on  various  topics.  He 
narrated  to  me  many  interesting  incidents  connected  with  his  travels  in 
India  and  the  Burmese  Empire,  where  he  had  passed  some  ten  years  of 
his  life,  and  questioned  me  very  closely  in  turn  about  Europe  and  the 
United  States;  and  when  I  had  given  him  a  brief  account  of  our  govern- 
ment and  institutions,  he  remarked,  forgetful,  apparently,  of  what  he  had 
previously  said  about  the  Brahmins :  *  That  must  be  a  good  country  where 
men  make  their  own  laws,  and  all  are  permitted  to  worship  as  they  please.' 
Then,  after  giving  me  a  detailed  account  of  his  belief,  he  read  (or  me  from 
one  of  his  holy  books  in  a  manner  so  precisely  resembling  the  chanting 
of  the  monks  of  Italy  and  Spain,  that  I  no  longer  wondered  that  the 
less  enlightened  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  were  induced  to  believe, 
from  the  celibacy  of  the  Boodhist  priests  and  their  other  observances  so 
closely  allied  to  Catholicism,  that  the  two  religions  were  ^  one  and  the 
same.'  In  fact,  this  worthy  father  in  dress  resembled  the  Franciscan  order 
of  friars,  and  in  personal  appearance  he  was  not  unlike  a  Spanish  cardi- 
nal whom  I  saw  at  Portici  not  quite  two  years  ago  in  attendance  upon 
the  Pope,  save  that  the  face  of  the  bonye  was  less  expressive  of  pride  and 
ambition  than  the  Cardinal's,  and,  setting  aside  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  the  faith  of  the  Budhist  differed  not  from  that  of  the  Roman 
Catholic.  His  heaven  was  not  the  nirwanaj  or  happy  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness of  which  I  had  read,  but  in  every  respect  such  as  the  Chris- 
tians describe  it.  And  so  with  his  hell ;  while  his  belief  that  the  souls 
of  those  who  had  neither  merited  the  joys  of  heaven,  nor  yet  incurred 
the  penalties  of  hell  were  condemned  after  death  to  inhabit  the  bodies  of 
those  animals  whom  they  had  most  resembled  in  this  life,  savored  to  me 
strongly  of  a  transmigratory  purgatory.  The  sun  had  long  since  set 
"vhen  I  took  my  leave  and  started  homeward ;  and  I  was  just  about  com- 
mencing my  descent  from  the  elevation  on  which  the  chaitya  and  veJiase 
are  built,  when,  looking  back,  I  saw  the  good  padre  coming  after  me. 
When  he  drew  near,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  and  gave  me  a  piece  of 
net- work,  somewhat  like  a  girl's  sampler,  in  which  was  worked  the  figure 
of  an  animal  resembling  a  guana. 

'  Take  this,  young  man,'  said  he ;  '  it  is  the  only  treasure  I  have  to 
bestow  on  thee.  Some  years  ago,  the  cholera  raged  fearfully  throughout 
the  kingdom  of  Siam.  The  dewtas  were  displeased  with  man  ;  and,  to 
appease  their  wrath,  it  became  necessary  to  hang  the  image  of  this  ani- 
mal, which  is  sacred  to  them,  throughout  the  land.  This,  which  was 
suspended  before  the  outer  gate  of  the  principal  temple  of  Bankok,  was 
sent  to  me  by  the  high  priest  in  commemoration  of  the  event  Keep  it 
carefully,  my  son,  for  thou  hast  a  weary  pilgrimage  before  thee,  and  it 
will  preserve  thee  from  harm ;  and  it  may  serve,  too,  to  bring  sometimes 
to  mind  the  remembrance  of  a  feeble  old  man  who,  in  the  solitude  of  his 
closet,  will  oft  times  think  of  thee.'    Then,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  head, 

*  May  Budha  be  merciful  to  thee ! '  said  he,  and  departed. 
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I  must  confess  that  ibis  simple  act  of  kindness  made  a  great  impression 
ui)on  me.  I  can  see  the  kind  old  man  now  as  he  stood  on  the  brow  of 
that  bill,  with  his  fine  eyes  turned  toward  heaven,  and  gave  me  liis  part- 
ing benediction.  With  a  mind  enlarged  by  travel,  and  matured  by  study 
and  reflection,  he  had  all  the  meekness  and  simplicity  of  a  little  child. 
And  Thou,  God,  wilt  not  forsake  him,  for  Thou  knowest  that  the  heart 
of  the  despised  Bud  hist  may  be  as  pure  as  that  which  beats  beneath  the 
flowing  robe  of  an  Episcopal  bishop,  or  the  strait-laced  garment  of  the 
Methodist  divine. 

As  I  walked  on  at  a  slow  pace  toward  the  town,  I  would  fain  have 
been  left  to  my  reflections ;  but  this  formed  no  part  of  my  guldens  inten- 
tion. The  moon  had  risen  and  threw  a  flood  of  silver-light  across  our 
path,  and,  unluckily  for  me,  the  fellow^s  spirits  had  risen  with  it,  and  he 
was  determined  to  have  a  chat  with  me,  nolens  volens  ;  so  I  resigned 
myself  to  my  fate. 

'A  good  omen,'  said  he,  as  we  met  a  water-cart ;  and  then  be  enter- 
tained me  with  a  long  list  of  bad  and  good  omens ;  and  when  I  laughed 
at  his  folly,  he  said :    ^  Master  laugh,  but  it  certain  true  what  my  say.' 

Happening  just  then  to  espy  a  cocoa-nut  tree  bound  with  several  red 
and  blue  cords,  I  approached  to  get  a  nearer  view  of  it^  when,  quick  as 
thought,  my  garrulous  friend  exclaimed : 

'  That  devil-tree !  do  n't  touch  it,  Master,  lest  the  fate  of  Toohan  should 
befal  you.' 

*And  what  was  that  ? ' 

The  story  which  he  told  to  me  in  reply  would  be  worth  relating  could 
I  give  his  exact  words.  Its  purport  was  as  follows  :  A  century  ago,  there 
lived  in  the  southern  part  of  Ceylon,  a  man  named  Toohan,  a  worthless 
varlet  who  feared  not  God  nor  man.  One  day,  being  at  work  in  the 
woods,  and  feeling  thirsty,  he  determined  to  pluck  a  cocoa-nut  from  a 
devil-tree,  let  what  would  come  of  it.  Uis  wife  Fatima  warned  him  of 
the  consequences  of  this  rash  act,  saying,  ^  Thou  knowest  it  is  forbidden 
to  those  not  belonging  to  the  priesthood  to  eat  thereof.'  Bat  *  a  wilful 
man  must  have  his  way  ; '  so  Toohan  ate  of  the  tree,  and  strughtwaj 
was  transformed  into  a  loathsome  reptile,  half-lizard,  half-snake.  Fatiout 
fled  from  him  and  took  refuge  in  a  cave  near  Adam's  Peak,  where  she 
devoted  her  whole  life  to  prayer  and  supplication  on  her  husband's  behalf. 
At  length,  Budha,  moved  by  her  tears  and  entreaties,  commanded  the 
dewiaSy  or  evil  spirits,  to  restore  Toohan  to  his  Qciginal  shape  This  was 
done,  but  by  the  malice  of  the  head-demon  he  was  deprived  of  his  senses 
and  like  the  madman  of  Cordoba  who,  after  the  beating  he  received  from 
the  yard-stick  of  the  cap-maker^  thought  every  dog  he  fell  in  with  a 
hound,  so  mad  Toohan  believed  every  article  of  food  to  be  the  prodQ^ 
tion  of  a  devil- tree;  and  ^no,'  he  would  say,  *I  cannot  eat  this;  it  is 
only  lawful  for  the  priests  to  eat  thereof.'  So,  of  course,  he  soon  died 
of  hunger.  And  tlie  natives  cross  themselves  as  they  pass  poor  Toohan'^ 
grave,  and  pray  to  Budha  to  preserve  them  from  a  similar  destiny.  Tliat 
night  when  I  parted  from  my  guide  I  bestowed  upon  him  a  small  grati- 
fication over  and  above  his  ordinary  hire. 

*  It  is,'  said  I,  '  for  your  story.' 

^Ah,  Master,'  he  replied,  grinning,  and  showing  his  teeth  from  ear  ti> 
ear ;  *  water-cart  very  good  omen  for  poor  Cingalee ! '  pa. 
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ST    CAPTaXK    hfnrt    <  ori»K«,     C,    8.    A. 


E       A  S  S  A  r  L  !■       i;  P  O  N       C  O  X  T  R  E  R  A  S   . 

*Arm  !  arm !  ye  Romans,  young  and  old ! 

Strike  valiantly  for  home  I ' 
The  voice  pealed  from  the  Senate  porch, 
For  Gothic  catapult  and  torch 

Thundered  and  blazed  at  Rome. 

Then  not  alone  the  legions  rushed 

On  Gothic  spear  and  shield, 
But  Senators  with  myrtle  crowned. 
And  youths  whose  locks  the  fillet  bound. 

Made  haste  to  take  the  field. 

So  in  the  Aztec  capital 

A  voice  in  thunder  cried, 
When  on  the  fertile  table-land, 
Hungry  for  blood,  the  Northern  band 

Poured  its  resistless  tide. 

Then  up  rose  young  and  old  in  haste 

To  stay  the  war's  dark  flood ; 
Then  issuing  from  the  city  wall, 
The  gallant  'Guardia  Nacional/* 

Swept  to  the  field  of  blood. 

Ay,  there  were  none  within  the  gates 

Who  answered  not  that  cry ; 
Then  marts  were  closed  in  holy  zeal; 
Bell  tolled  to  bell  with  stirring  peal. 

And  men  went  forth  to  die. 

They  reached  a  wild  and  beetling  spot, 

AVIktc  inner  force  has  hurled 
Strange  rooks  with  devilish  tracery  wreathed, 
Lontij  since,  when  this  fair  valley  seethed, 

The  cauldron  of  a  world. 

And  here  they  stood  impregnable 

And  confident  that  dny, 
AVhile,  stretching  far  as  eye  could  scan. 
Came  liorst^  on  hori^e,  and  man  on  man. 

To  hold  the  foe  at  bay. 

Like  hunters  who  the  lion  seek 
And  reach  his  tangled  den, 


;iF.  National  (Juaril,  wlio  tou^ht  inor<;  hravcly  than  any  Mexican  troopii  during  the  cam- 
.  w.is  (oiiipvjijed  uf  the  >ouiig  genilcinon  of  Mexico,  and  organized  to  repel  the  invasion 
0  citv. 
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Where  darkness  dwells  with  frightful  moan, 
And  bones  and  blood  around  are  strown — 
The  bones  and  blood  of  men : 

So  on  the  pedregaVs  stern  brow, 

With  doubtful  front  we  lay ; 
Between  were  cragged  rocks  and  rifts, 
And  oozing  streams  and  slippery  drifts^ 

A  labyrinthian  way. 

We  crossed  it  at  the  dead  of  night, 

*Mid  gloom  and  falling  rain, 
While  now  and  then  across  our  path 
The  roaring  guns'  illumined  wrath 

Came  lighting  up  the  plain. 

Ah  I  many  a  heart  was  Bad  that  night, 

And  many  a  soldier  sighed. 
For  never  in  such  evil  case 
Had  men  met  Danger  face  to  face 

With  Grim  Deaih  at  his  side. 

T  was  dark  without  and  dark  within ; 

Our  fortune's  hope  was  gone ; 
When  rose  the  Cssar  of  that  field. 
One  born  to  conquer,  not  to  yield ; 

lie  came,  he  saw,  he  won !  * 

The  rain  has  ceased ;  the  early  clouds 

Rise  from  the  mountains  dun ; 
Slow,  brightening  from  the  eastern  vale. 
Broad  streaks  of  white  and  gold  impale 

Tlie  pathway  of  the  sun. 

And  silently  we  gain  their  rear 

In  the  dim  morn  like  a  ghost ; 
Our  '  hope '  is  organized,  and  flies. 
While  yet  no  sound  is  heard  to  rise 

From  either  watching  host 

One  moment!    Like  ten  thousand  drums 

The  musketry  rolls  out ; 
Wliile  like  the  Imss-dmm's  booming  knells. 
The  cannons'  diapason  swells, 

With  many  a  mingled  shout 

A  gallant  storm ;  a  thousand  shouts ! 

And  lol  the  foes  fly  fast; 
In  maddest  haste,  in  wild  alarms^ 
They  break  their  ranks,  they  leave  their  arms, 

Like  chaff  before  the  blast. 

All!  goodly  prisoners  and  spoil 

Were  heaped  in  ]>recious  store ; 
Statesmen  and  Presidents  were  there. 
And  gallant  dead  with  raven  hair. 

Lay  weltering  in  their  gore. 

*  Gbhkral  Persifor  Smith,  by  the  absence  of  ranking-officers,  fell  In  commaiid,  mdlipoii 
him  devolved  all  the  responsibility,  m  to  him  belongs  the  glory,  of  tliia  entire  aetlOD. 
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But  let  me  tell  you  more  than  all 

What  made  our  pulses  bound : 
There,  shining  in  that  early  lights 
As  once  at  Buena  Vista's  nght. 

Our  captured  guns  were  found.* 

Then,  soldiers  bronzed  and  grimly-faced, 

Gave  strange  emotion  flow. 
And  tears  of  joy  fell  thick  and  fast, 
To  greet  these  long-lost  friends  at  last^ 

&nd  turn  them  on  the  foe. 

Sound,  trumpet  I  for  the  victors  I  joy  and  gladness 
Do  well  become  the  valiant  and  the  brave. 

Wail,  trumpet!  for  the  dying!  tears  and  sadness 
Fall  nobly  on  the  Christian  soldier*sf  grave. 


OUR        OLD        CHURCH 

A    SKETCH    FROM    AN    ACTUALITT. 


BT  O.  S.TIMKKEXPBB,  OCMT 


In  my  memory,  looking  back  through  many  years,  our  old  church 
stands  out  in  as  definite  relief  as  yonder  maple,  now  beginning  to 
drop  its  leaves,  does  against  this  pale  autumnal  sky. 

It  is  the  most  prominent  object  in  my  boyish  remembrance.  I  am 
glad  that  it  is  so.  I  thought  it  then  the  noblest  and  most  wonderful 
piece  of  architecture  that  the  world  could  show.  I  think  so  now.  Since 
those  days  of  simplicity,  I  have  been  permitted  to  doze  under  the  influ- 
ence of  faultless  moral  homilies  in  many  churches  of  modem  ease  and 
luxury  —  bravely-upholstered,  cheerfully -furnished  palaces  of  religion, 
places  of  ^fashionable  resort;'  I  have  stood  on  the  tessellated  floors  of 
grey  piles,  which  counted  their  age  by  centuries,  when  the  blare  of  the 
tumultuous  organ  rolled  its  henvy  echoes  through  the  groined  arches, 
and  the  clear  sunlight,  streaming  through  the  storied  windows,  glorified 
the  translucent  pictures  of  ancient  saints  and  martyrs,  and  the  swelling 
jubilate  of  the  choir  mingled  itself  somehow  with  the  tombs  of  knights 
around  me,  with  the  translucent  pictures ;  and  the  sense  of  ages  crowd* 
ing  upon  me,  until  my  soul  was  lifted  up  to  visions  of  long-departed 
kint^  and  churchmen,  of  early  days  of  toil,  agony,  and  triumph,  of  mar- 
tyrdom, and  of  ineffable  glory ;  yet  from  all  these  I  have  turned  joyfully 
to  the  memory  of  that  rude  edifice,  where  first  I  listened  to  a  public 

—  —  --     —    —  —      -■ 

*  Two  six-ponndera,  which  after  a  brave  atmggle  had  been  lost  to  the  Mexicans  by  Lieatenant 
O'Bhikn  of  the  Fourth  Artillery  at  Buena- Vista,  were  re-taken  at  Contreraa  by  a  company  of  the 
same  regiment. 

f  Captain  Chablss  HANnoif  fell  at  Contreraa.  In  announcing  It  In  despatches,  General 
Scott  says :  '  lie  was  not  more  distinguished  for  gallantry,  than  for  modeaty.  morals,  and  piety.* 
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j^rayer,  and  for  the  first  time  wondered  at  the  stateliness  of  Old  Hundred. 
Since  then,  a  confusion  of  sights  and  appearances  has  gathered  about  my 
wanderings ;  statelier  shrines,  fairer  sanctuaries,  and  more  imposiDg  cere- 
moniesi,  but  my  heart  is  true  to  that.  I  say  I  am  glad  that  it  is  so.  I 
hold  it  of  no  small  importance  that  the  boy,  as  he  launches  into  the 
turmoil  of  life,  with  all  its  selfishness  and  beguiling  heresy,  can  turn  his 
eye  tlien,  and  ever  after,  back  to  that  old  land-mark  in  the  fair,  or  per- 
haps cloudy  field  of  his  memory  ;  and,  amid  all  the  doubt,  and  tempta- 
tion, and  bitterness  of  life,  his  eye  can  meet  one  stable  and  fixed  object, 
a  typo  of  the  simple  faith  of  his  fathers.  It  is  second  only  to  that  other 
sanctuary  — home.  Indeed,  I  little  envy  the  boy  or  man,  whose  heart  is 
not  bound  by  threads  that  will  now  and  then  draw  him  back  to  either  of 
these. 

Do  not  think,  O  reader,  too  readily  snuffing  in  the  air  some  *  wind  of 
doctiine,'  that,  mounted  in  the  old  pulpit,  and  protected  and  over-shaded 
by  the  sounding-board,  I  am  inveigling  you  into  any  manner  of  preach- 
ing. I  am  not  partial  to  lay  sermons ;  and  mine,  I  fear,  would  lack  two 
essentials  to  an  effective  discourse  —  piety  and  an  audience! 

You  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  seen  any  of  those  puritanic 
'meeting-houses'  that  were  once  so  frequent  all  over  the  New-England 
States,  and  but  few  of  which  remain,  will  know  at  once  what  my  church 
was.  I  say  my  church,  because  the  venerable  building  was  long  since 
sold  by  its  ambitious  proprietors,  and  pulled  down,  and  I  do  not  know 
but  I  am  the  only  capitalist  who  cares  to  make  any  investment  in,  or  that 
there  is  any  one  who  will  di>pute  my  title  to,  its  memory. 

It  was  a  very  large,  square  structure,  with  perhaps  no  more  pretension 
to  architectural  merit  than  an  ample  barn,  only  that  it  was  surmounted 
and  renowned  by  a  most  wonderful  steeple  and  spire.  Two  huge  folding- 
dooi-s  (without  the  preface  of  a  vestibule,)  opened  directly  into  the  main 
aisle,  which  led  straight  to  the  pulpit  The  pulpit  was  elevated  to  nearly 
a  level  with  the  deep  galleries,  that  ran  round  three  sides  of  the  bnilding, 
and  it  had,  in  my  eyes,  all  the  sanctity  of  the  'holy  of  holies.'  No 
place  has  seemed  so  sacred  to  me  since.  No  temptiation  could  have 
induced  me  to  enter  it;  I  think  I  would  sooner  have  gone  past  the  grave- 
ground  alone  in  the  night.  It  rose  in  a  solid  body  from  the  floor,  and 
had  no  exterior  stair-cjise.  Over  awed  by  its  sounding-board,  there  it 
stood  like  an  impregnable  castle,  against  which  tlie  artillery  of  this  world 
might  brawl  in  vain.  Two  doors  from  below  opened  into  it;  one,  I  was 
informed,  led  by  a  flight  of  st<.*p8  to  the  sacred  seat  itself;  and  the  other, 
into  a  closet  of  incomprehensible  darkness,  where  such  boys  as  grew 
unruly  on  the  Lord's  day,  were  confined.  If  the  seat  of  the  desk  sym- 
bolized to  me  the  summit  of  holiness,  this  closet  had  all  the  terrors  of 
that  place  of  'outer  darkness.'  In  the  fashionable  pulpits  of  these  days, 
I  think,  one  will  not  often  be  reminded  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
terror. 

Upon  one  week-day,  I  remember  to  have  ventured  into  the  chnrch 
with  a  boy  ohler  than  myself.  I  know  hcnv  I  trembled  at  my  presump- 
tion, and  how  my  affright  rose  to  Utile  short  of  t<*rror,  when  the  audacious 
boy  opened  the  pulpit  door,  and  went  a  little  wa}^  up  the  stair-case. 
How  thankful  I  was  for  his  escape ;  and  we  both  scampered  out  <rf  the 
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church,  waking  the  slumbering  echoes  with  our  hurrying  feet ;  nor  did 
we  feel  quite  assured  of  our  safety,  until  we  had  slammed  the  massive 
door  behind  us,  with  a  jar  that  seemed  to  arouse  great  solemn  echoes 
which  we  could  hear  roaming  about  among  the  deserted  pews. 

After  the  fashion  of  all  the  churches  of  that  period,  the'  pews  were 
square,  with  a  single  row  of  seats  about  the  sides,  so  that  the  members 
of  the  family  sat  facing  each  other;  and  the  head  of  the  household 
could  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  younger  branches,  who  were  somewhat 
disposed  to  let  their  attention  wander  to  their  young  neighbors,  who  were 
penned  in  in  like  manner.  The  seats  were  fumii^ed  with  hinges,  and 
were  always  turned  back  when  we  stood  up  to  prayer,  so  that  I  thought 
it  fine  fun,  and  a  sort  of  relief  to  the  monotony,  when  they  came  clatter- 
ing down,  in  a  sort  of  chorus  to  the  amen  of  the  preacher. 

As  the  pulpit  was  so  much  elevated,  and  the  galleries  projected  so  far 
over  the  pews,  those  in  the  remote  ones  could  hardly  see  their  preachc^t* ; 
yet  this  was  of  little  moment,  as  people  went  to  divine  worship  in  those 
days,  rather  to  hear  than  to  see ;  and  the  stentorian  voice  of  the  preacher 
was  well  fitted  to  give-any  one  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  sound,  if  they  had  not  the  quality  of  deafness  remarkably 
developed. 

Of  the  choir  that  played  so  brave  a  part  in  the  Sabbath's  service,  I 
now  remember^  little,  except  that  their  tunes  were  very  orthodox,  and 
were  sung  very  loud.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  loudness  was  then,  and 
always  had  been,  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  music  that  rose  from 
behind  the  red  curtains  of  that  old  gallery.  I  find  in  the  early  records  of 
the  church,  that  my  great-grandfather  was  fined  %v^  Yankee  shillings  for 
singing  too  loud  a  tenor  I  Yet  it  seems  this  attempt  to  convert  his  notes 
into  hard  currency  did  not  abate  his  enthusiasm  a  jot,  as  the  record  far- 
ther shows  that  he  was  removed  from* the  choir  altogether,  Mn  that  he 
maketh  so  great  a  noise  with  his  mouth,  which  befitteth  rather  the  brawl- 
ing  of  sinful  convocations  than  the  House  of  the  Lord  1'  ' 

The  building,  as  I  have  said,  was  large  and  somewhat  rude,  yet  its 
timbers  were  all  of  massive  proportions,  and  of  sufficient  substance  to 
build  at  least  three  modern  edifices.  It  was  of  durable  and  permanent 
construction,  built  to  stand  for  ever,  not  unlike  the  plain,  strong  faith  and 
doctrines  of  its  builders.  I  may  be  wrong  —  I  generally  am  in  such 
matters — yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  airy  and  unsubstantial  fabrics 
of  these  days  are  also  emblematical  of  the  religious  notions  of  their 
builders ;  that  they  are  liable  to  the  remodelling  of  every  fancy,  or  even 
to  be  blown  to  the  ground  by  a  strong  wind. 

But  the  tall  spire :  ah,  that  was  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world  to  me ; 
rather,  it  was  the  one  wonder,  for  I  was  then  in  peaceful  ignorance  that 
any  other  part  of  the  earth  had  ever  set  up  a  claim  to  any.  It  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  fish  ;  a  most  miraculous  piece  of  carving.  I  don't  know 
but  it  is  heresy  for  me  to  say  it,  but  I  think  a  fish  might  much  more 
appropriately  be  set  to  tell  the  direction  of  the  marine  currents,  than 
of  those  in  the  air ;  yet,  for  all  this,  I  h«ld  myself  ready  to  defend  the 
use  of  this  symbol  by  our  forefathers,  (who  were  much  addicted  to  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries,  I  am  told,)  against  the  pretensions  of  the 
*  flaunting  rooster,'  which  has  so  frequently  been  set  upon  spires  as  a 
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triumphant  proclamation  of  the  superiority  of  that  church  over  all 
neighboring  sects  and  religions  whatsoever. 

I  think  a  very  pretty  moral  might  be  drawn  from  the  somewhat 
modern  practice  of  affixing  weather-cocks  to  our  church-spires.  It  used 
to  be  thought  sufficient  that  the  spire  should  point  heavenward,  adorned 
only  by  a  plain  ball,  or  a  simple  cross  —  an  emblem  of  our  faith,  which 
I  hope  the  ^rooster'  is  not,  nor  the  fish  neither,  for  that  matter.  But 
our  forefathers  were  practical  men.  They  could  not  *  afford '  to  rear  the 
spire  only  as  a  beautiful  object  in  the  landscape.  The  church  roust  ren- 
der itself  useful  on  other  days,  as  well  as  the  Sabbath.  The  spire  should 
not  stand  idle.  At  least,  it  could  ^  tell  which  way  the  wind  was.'  It  is 
an  idea  every  way  worthy  of  the  sharp  business  aspect  of  the  time. 
I  confess,  however,  it  is  well  it  should  be  so ;  for  the  same  large  class  of 
men  who  would  be  seldom  led  to  the  Bible,  did  it  not  have  about  it  pro- 
perties grateful  to  a  razor,  would  as  seldom  look  at  a  church,  could  they 
not  steal  from  it  the  secret  of  the  weather.  The  effect  is,  that  our  reli- 
gion, or  the  place  where  we  keep  it,  is  looked  up  to.    But  I  wander. 

It  was  a  foolish  fancy  of  mine  —  I  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth  —  that, 
whether  it  was  fixed  by  rust,  or  by  association,  or  by  a  prevailing  wind 
toward  that  quarter,  the  fish  in  question  always  pointed  toward  Cape 
Cod.  Yet  the  greatest  marvel  to  me  was  to  understand  how  the  fish  got 
there.  And  it  was  not  until  years  after,  that  I  met  a  passage  in  a  heathen 
poet  which  seemed  to  afford  some  clue  to  the  riddle.  He  is  singing  of 
the  great  flood  in  the  age  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha : 

'  Omxb  qnum  Proteus  pccus  egit  altos 
Viscero  moutos, 
Pi^tcium  et  summa  ^nus  haesit  ulmo.* 

It  must  have  been  in  some  more  recent  freshet,  that  the  race  of  fishes  not 
only  lodged  in  the  branches  of  the  loftiest  elms,  but  also  impaled  them- 
selves upon  so  many  church-spires.  If  any  think  this  is  a  vein  of  trifling 
ill-assorting  with  the  gravity  of  the  theme,  I  beg  to  assure  them,  that  I 
intend  it  not  as  such ;  and  that  I  am  as  ready  as  any  one  to  exclaim,  in 
strains  of  /eal  eloquence,  *'  Venerable  fish  1  you  have  come  down  to  ol 
from  a  former  generation !  * 

I  am  convinced,  if  I  neglected  to  mention  him,  I  should  do  injosUoe 
to  the  memory  of  a  character  who  filled  a  scarcely  less  prominent  place 
in  my  boyish  world  than  the  minister  himself,  and  who  certainly  ^as 
regarded  with  no  less  awe :  I  refer  to  the  Tithing-Man.  He  was  the 
public  conserver  of  order  and  decorum  on  the  Sabbath.  Our  tithin|^ 
man  was  of  burly,  and,  it  seemed  to  me,  giant  frame,  with  cruel  counte- 
nance, and  a  great  shock  of  bushy  hair.  He  carried  in  his  ha|id,  as  a 
sort  of  baton  of  office,  a  staff  or  pole,  not  less  than  ten  feet  in  length. 
During  the  service,  ho  usually  sat  in  the  gallery,  with  his  sharp  eyes 
always  on  the  alert  for  offenders ;  and  woe  be  to  the  boy  who  indulged 
in  whispering,  or  in  unfortunate  rustling  of  hymn-book  leaves  I  The 
keeper  of  silence  immediately  descended  upon  him,  with  his  terrible 
staff,  and  either  hurried  the  urchin  to  his  own  seat,  or  administered  such 
A  rebuke  as  well  grounded  the  boy  in  sanctified  decorum  for  ever  after. 
And  at  the  noon-intermission  he  seemed  every  where  present,  striding 
about  like  Polyphemus  with  his  pine-tree,  ^  trunca  manum  pinus  regit,' 
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falas  and  alas!  that  I  could  not  bring  the  artillery  of  the  citation 
farther  to  bear  on  him  as  one  *  cui  lumen  ademptum,'  but  his  eye-sight 
was  wonderful  I)  making  an  example  of  any  unfortunate  youth  who 
broke  the  quiet  by  profane  whistling,  and  carrying  terror  to  the  souls  of 
the  boys  who  had  ensconced  themselves  in  the  Deacon's  ark  of  a  wagon, 
to  lounge  in  the  high-backed  seats,  and  to  try  the  '  cracker '  of  his  Sun* 
day  whip.  He  caused  in  me  more  dread  and  heart-quaking  than  any 
other  man  ever  did,  then  or  since.  But  he  has  gone  to  his  grave  long 
ago,  and  his  o£Sce  sleeps  with  him.  I  bear  him  and  it.  no  malice,  and 
perhaps  he  contributed  not  a  little  to  make  me  the  quiet  inan  I  am. 

It  seems  but  the  last  Sabbath,  that,  a  bit  of  a  lad,  I  sat  in  that  old 
church,  with  so  many  solemn  and  decorously-dressed  people  about  me. 
Again  it  is  summer.  The  last  vibration  of  the  bell  has  died  away- among 
the  hills.  The  congregation  has  assembled.  A  long  line  of  wagons  filb 
the  sheds  and  skirts  Qie  fence,  and  the  horses  stamp  impatiently,  and 
wrangle  their  bits. 

Within  doors,  how  still  it  is !  till  a  hymn  is  read,  and  the  ambitious 
choir  salute  the  holy  morning  with  a  quavering  anthem.  Then  we  rise 
for  the  almost,  interminable  prayer,  and  compose  ourselves  again  for  the 
sermon,  with  a  universal  din  of  clattering  seats  and  rustling  garments. 
The  sermon  proceeds.  The  preacher  waxes  louder  and  louder  in  reproof 
and  warning.  Yet  every  body  is  very  composed  and  sel^complacent ;  no 
one  seems  to  think  *  he  is  the  man.' 

Subsequent  experience  has  taught  me  that  ths  identical  man  was  never 
yet  found,  in  any  congregation. 

I  sit,  lost  in  a  sort  of  reverential  wonder.  The  preacher  fills  the  vast 
house  with  sound,  but  it  floats  idly  round  me»  for  I  cannot  comprehend 
a  word  of  what  he  utters.  The  seat  is  a  world  too  high  for  me,  and  I 
get  uneasy  at  my  devotions.    My  eye  wanders  about  me  congregation. 

Again  and  again,  they  rest  on  the  sweet  face  of  Mary  K ,  a  girl  older 

than  I,  (although  I  think  myself  pretty  well  advanced  in  life)  with  *sad'- 
colored  eyes,  and  brown  ringlets. 

Or,  I  look  up  to  the  gallery.  There  is  a  man  there  who  always  *  makes 
fisu^es '  at  me,  and  frightens  me  with  his  great,  wide-opened  eyes.  He 
grows  to  be  a  real  terror  to  me.  I  wonder  if  he,  and  men  like  him,  will 
be  permitted  to  *  make  faces,'  and  frighten  little  boys  in  Heaven !  On 
second  thought,  I  entertain  doubts  about  the  man ;  doubts  not  very  flat- 
tering to  him,  in  relation  to  his  future  state.  It  is  only  a  doubt,  however, 
as  I  am  not  yet  settled  in  my  theological  notions.     I  do  not  like  to  look 

at  him,  so  I  turn  to  the  pure,  girlish  face  of  Mary  K ,    There,  at 

least,  I  have  no  doubts.  No,  I  am  mistaken  ;  I  am  doubtful  of  myself. 
As  before,  compare^  with  the  large-eyed  man  in  the  gallery,  I  felicitated 
myself  on  being  little  less  than  a  spotless  cherub ;  so  now,  in  the  presence 
of  her  who  is  the  image  of  purity  to  me,  I  find  my  goodness  OQzing 
away  very  rapidly.  Goodness  is  relative.  I  do  not  draw  this  inference, 
however.  I  only  think  it  very  queer  that  I  should  seem  like  two  differ- 
ent persons  in  one. 

Notwithstanding  the  voice  of  the  preacher,  the  quiet  is  unbroken,  and 
it  becomes  excessively  tiresome.  The  windows  are  raised,  and  the  large 
folding-doors  thrown  open.    The  drowsy  sounds  of  the  holy  day  come 
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in  at  them.  I  would  give  any  thing  to  go  ^nd  &\l  on  the  bteps  out^loore. 
It  looks  vso  inviting  and  comfortable  out  there.  The  stilly  hum  of  summer 
insects  is  borne  in  with  the  slight  breeze.  I  can  hear  the  quick  stamp 
of  the  horses,  kicking  at  the  flies ;  and  the  shrill,  prolonged  crow  of  the 
cock,  that  is  always  perched  upon  the  fence.  Perhaps  he  is  crowing  his 
defiance  at  the  fish.  How  his  cheerful  notes  ring  in  the  silence.  Yet 
they  do  not  disturb  it,  *so  drowsily  it  crew !' 

It  is  a  great  relief  to  me,  when  the  sermon  is  ended.  It  seems  to  be 
to  every  body ;  for  there  is  a  cheerful  bustle  in  breaking  up,  fiices  smile 
agaiu,  and  we  all  walk  out  of  the  church  as  if  a  great  load  had  remoTcd 
from  us.     I  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  tithing-man,  however. 


It  is  with  the  sensation  of  one  awaking  from  a  dream,  that  I  attempt  to 
pen  the  following  paragraphs.  I  shrink  from  it,  and  would  rather  linger 
always  in  the  dear  reverie  of  the  old  days.  But  it  may  not  be.  Reve- 
ries of  antiquity  are  at  a  discount,  and  dreams  are  not  on  the  list  of  stocks 
in  the  market. 

One  Saturday  in  August,  after  an  absence  of  many  years,  the  *  express ' 
set  me  down  at  the  smart  *'  hotel '  (erewhile  tavern)  in  my  native  village. 
The  host  who  met  me  was  not  tlie  *'  publican  of  jolly  face'  who  held  rule 
there  formerly,  pleasing  to  Bacchus ;  yet  justice  compels  me  to  say,  that 
the  seedy  row  of  *  sinners '  on  the  bench  by  the  door,  might  have  been 
the  same  who  used  to  discuss  politics  and  horse-flesh  in  the  old  Iwir- 
room.  It  is  a  race,  which,  I  fear,  will  never  run  out  But  the  village 
was  not  the  one  of  my  remembrance.  It  had  become  thrifty  and  pros- 
perous. New  buildings  had  sprung  up,  old  ones  had  been  re-modelled 
into  fashion,  and  sometimes  elegance,  and  every  thing  wore  an  aspect  of 
activity  and  spruceness,  which  it  was  painful  to  see.  The  old  church, 
too,  was  torn  down,  and  a  new  edifice,  in  all  the  bravery  of  fresh  paint 
and  green  blinds,  occupied  its  site. 

I  suppose  it  is  all  proper  that  trade  should  prosper  and  commerce 
flourish ;  that  houses  should  look  modern  and  stylish,  and  people  become 
affluent  and  ambitious,  and  the  whole  country  grow  utilitarian  and  *fast,' 
and  all  that ;  that  we  should  shove  our  venerable  churches  one  side,  as 
people  thrust  their  grandfathers  into  the  chimney-corner  when  they  get 
old :  certainly,  certainly ;  of  course  it  is.  No  doubt  the  new  church  is 
every  way  more  comfortiible  and  commodious  than  the  old  one  was,  and 
the  villagers  are  proud  of  it  I  hope  they  are.  And  yet,  (and  I  speak 
the  word  with  all  the  reluctance  of  a  school-boy  who  admits  every  charge 
against  him,  and  yct^  will  plead  for  favor,)  if  you  will  allow  a  foolish 
fellow  his  whim,  1  would  much  rather  have  seen  the'old  church  there; 
the  storehouse  of  so  many  cherished  memories;  the  old  church  that  had 
grown  gray  and  venerable  in  the  service  of  God. 

And  I  suppose,  furthermore,  that  the  congregation  that  assembled  on 
the  Sabbath  morning  was  fully  as  intelligent  and  respectable  as  the 
former  generation,  who  sleep  in  their  grave-ground;  they  certainly  put 
on  more  airs  and  gayer  apparel.  And  the  sermon,  no  doubt,  was  more 
elegant  and  more  acceptable,  for  skilful  men  have  learned  to  spice  the 
*  strong  meat  of  the  Word,'  to  tempt  fiistidious  palates.     I  have  no  com- 
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plaint  to  make.  We  are  a  progressive  people.  Yet  it  rudely  jarred 
upon  mj  recollections,  that  this  innovating  bubble  should  usurp  the  old 
quiet  of  the  place.  I  missed  the  tithing-man ;  and  I  looked  in  vain  for 
the  ugly  disturber  of  my  peace  in  the  gallery.  I  think  I  could  have 
welcomed  even  him.  Perhaps  I  might  have  rendered  him  frightful, 
stare  for  stare ;  similia  similibtis,  etc :  you  understand. 

But  there  was  one  link,  though  a  frail  one,  that  bound  this  scene  to 
the  old  familiar  days.  Just  as  the  service  commenced,  a  woman,  of 
timid  and  shrinking  mien,  entered  the  church  and  sat  down  near  the 
door.  She  was  not  old,  though  misery  and  want  caused  her  to  seem  so. 
I  could  not  mistake  the  form  and  the  yet  gentle  face.    For  all  the  sad 

ravages  and  decay  of  beauty,  it  was  yet  Mary  K .    As  she  lived 

in  my  memory,  with  that  full,  womanly  form,  winning  face,  *  lips  un- 
tempted  and  sparkling  zone,'  she  was  all  elegance  and  purity. 

I  am  not  about  to  tell  her  history.  It  is  the  old  story.  Already,  a 
thousand  times,  you  have  heard  Uie  same  story  and  the  moral. 

I  used  to  hear  of  her  as  the  life  of  merry-makings  and  assemblies,  for 
miles  around,  and  the  whole  country  was  raving  oi  her  beauty.  Then, 
she  had  fled  from  her  home,  and,  they  said,  had  been  abandoned 
in  the  wilderness  of  the  great  city,  and  her  name  was  never  men- 
tioned save  in  a  whisper,  or  by  scornful  lips.  After  some  years,  she 
had  come  back  to  the  old  village  once  more,  and  now,  as  I  learned,  a 
poor,  broken-hearted  woman,  came,  each  Sabbath,  to  pray  for  forgiveness 
and  mercy,  in  the  new  church  —  she  who  had  been  the  most  guileless 
child  of  them  all,  in  the  old.  She  shall  find  it  And,  I  thought,  is  ahe 
more  guilty  and  sinful  now,  than  before  temptation  had  beset  her  path  ? 
And  how  much  more  shall  we  despise  her  than  those  haughty  maidens, 
haughty  in  untried  virtue,  who  scornfully  sweep  past  her  in  their 
pomp  of  silks,  as  she  stands  there,  so  scantily  clothed,  with  such  meek, 
downcast  eyes,  trembling  in  the  door-way. 

And,  I  thought,  as  we  stepped  out  into  the  sunlight,  whatever  scorn 
and  contumely  shall  chase  her  to  the  grave — scorn,  fierce  enough  to 
scorch  the  very  grass  that  grows  upon  it — she  shall  not  be  a  despised 
one  and  a  Pariah  for  ever,  but  live  '  kissed  and  crowned '  in  the  Old 
Church  above. 


f:     R     A     D     L    E  SONG. 

Sleep  on,  my  dnrling  child,  and  dream 
That  innumerable  pinions, 
From  God's  measureless  dominions, 

Round  thy  little  cradle  gleam. 

Sleep,  my  little  child,  and  see. 

How  good  children  here  are  mortal. 
So  that,  passing  Death's  dark  portal, 

They  may  holy  angels  be. 
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MAITRE         JACQUXS. 


BT   J.    W.    r>V    rOREST. 


'  Wan-dbriwo  a  few  days  sincti  throa^jb  the  streets  of  the  quiet  little  city  of  Nyon,  on  tli*  thores 
of  Lake  Leman,  I  came  upon  the  bronze  ofSgy  of  a  knight  In  full  armor,  grasping  a  lance  in  hi*  right 
hind,  an.l  standing  fltiflf  and  bolt  upriprht  on  his  stone  pedestal.  I  addressed  several  penons  in  the 
street,  and  in  one  of  the  neighborinfi;  shops.- and  asked  them  whom  the  statue  represented.  'Oh.  It  is 
:^aitre  J  AC<iOK8,*  was  the  reply.  'And  who.  then,  was  Maitre  JAct^uss  7  '  '  But  I  cannot telL  I  do  not 
Know.'  The  ligiire  is  evidently  ancient,  probably  representing  some  Swiss  warrior,  or  Savoyard 
noble,  of  the  times  when  the  banks  of  Lake  Leman  were  still  the  theatre  of  war  between  tlioeetwo 
nations.  Its  position  is  awkward,  and  its  workmanship  sufllciently  rude :  but  it  interested  ms 
iaflniicly.  because  of  its  primness,  and  because  nobody  co-ild  tell  me  any  thing  about  it.  The 
result  of  the  adventui-e  was  the  low  lines  whioh  I  now  enclose  to  you.'  —  Notb  to  tbb  BstToa. 


I. 


A  STERM  and  brazen  figure  stands 
In  Nyon's  calm  and  narrow  street^ 

And  clenches  in  his  armed  hands 
A  lance  for  such  a  warrior  meet  : 

As  though  he  yet  stood  sentinel. 

And  listened  for  the  battle's  yelL 


XX. 


The  helmet  shades  his  visage  grim. 
The  massy  hauberk  sheathes  his  breast : 

Each  motionless  and  rigid  limb 
In  warlike  panoply  is  drcst ; 

And,  with  a  cold  lacK-lustre  eye, 

He  gazes  on  the  passer-by. 


ZII. 


He  faces  toward  the  Alpine  height^ 
And  toward  Geneva's  lake  of  blue ; 

But  they  are  hidden  from  his  sight 
By  walls  which  men  will  build  anew 

From  ruins,  in  some  future  day. 

When  he  shall  still  resist  decay. 


XV. 


Full  little  grace  and  beauty  gleam 
From  out  that  grim  and  rigid  form ; 

Yet  wakes  it  Fancy's  glowing  dream. 
Like  shapes  that  Grecian  art  doth  form: 

Those  brothers,  Mystery  and  Time, 

Have  touched  it  with  an  aii*  sublime. 


But  what  was  he  t  why  doth  he  stAnd 

Upon  his  stony  pedestal, 
With  air  as  if  he  might  demand 

To  be  remembered  long  and  well  f 
^Vhat  right  to  memory  hath  he  ? 
Wliat  right  forgetfulness  to  flee  f 
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♦ 


I  know  not,  and  I  cannot  tell ; 

But  his  was  sure  the  hero's  fame, 
Who  dips  his  pen  in  battle's  hell, 

And  writes  with  blood  and  fire  his  name. 
Where  are  the  foes  who  sunk  beneath 
That  sword  which  quits  no  more  its  sheath  t 


▼II. 


And  where  are  those,  who,  bj  his  side, 
Clothed  in  the  same  stern  panoply, 

Bore  down  wild  war*s  ensanguined  tide, 
And  hewed  through  horse  and  infantry 

A  road  bestrewed  with  wounds  end  death. 

Where  thousands  sobbed  their  dying  breath  f 


▼III. 


And  others,  too,  oh  where  are  they  I 
The  bright,  the  beautiful,  the  young ; 

The  gentle  dames  whose  roundelay 
The  hero's  knightly  triumph  sung ; 

Who  thanked  him  with  their  dark  eyes'  glance 

More  piercing  than  bis  weighty  lance  I 


IX. 


Gone  is  the  stern  array  of  foes. 
And  gone  of  friends  the  steely  line ; 

Gone  the  fierce  battle's  iron  blows, 
And  gone  those  forms  all  but  divine : 

The  dimness  of  the  silent  tomb 

Enwraps  them  in  its  Toiceless  gloom. 


The  liyinj^  wandereth  idly  by. 
Nor  thinketh  of  that  perished  life 

Which  in  the  buried  Past  doth  lie, 
Far  from  the  Present's  dizry  strife : 

He  looks  upon  the  warrior  old. 

Heedless  of  those  the  grave  may  hold. 


ZI. 

But  Time  avengeth  well  the  wrong : 
The  statue  stands  as  firm  as  aye ; 

The  cold  beholder  will,  ere  long. 
Sink  into  dark  vacuity : 

As  passeth  he,  with  listless  gaze. 

So  passed  the  men  of  other  days. 


xtx. 

Adieu,  thou  cold  and  sombre  form  I 
A  stranger  bids  farewell  to  thee, 

A  stranger,  whom  the  western  storm 
Has  driven  o'er  the  wide,  dark  sea, 

To  gaze  a  moment  on  thy  face, 

Then  disappear,  like  all  his  race. 
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About  this  time  Rodolphe  wjis  very  much  in  love  with  his  cousin 
Angela,  who  couldn't  bear  him;  and  the  thennometer  in  the  engineer's 
window  w\is  twelve  degrees  below  freezing-point. 

Miss  Angela  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Monetti,  the  chimney-doctor,  of 
whonoL  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak.  She  was  eighteen  years 
old,  and  had  just  come  from  Bui^undy,  where  she  had  lived  five  years  with 
a  relative  who  wtis  to  leave  her  all  her  property.  This  relative  was  an 
old  lady  who  had  never  been  young  apparently — certainly  never  hand- 
some, but  had  always  been  very  ill-natured,  although  —  or  perhaps  be- 
cause—  very  superstitious.  Angela,  who  at  her  departure  was  a  charming 
child,  and  promised  to  be  a  charming  girl,  came  back  at  the  end  of  the 
five  years  a  pretty  enough  young  lady,  but  cold,  dry,  and  uninteresting. 
Her  secluded  provincial  life,  and  the  narrow  and  bigotted  education  she 
had  received,  had  filled  her  mind  with  vulgar  prejudices,  shrunk  her 
imagination,  and  converted  her  heart  into  a  sort  of  organ,  limiteil  to  ful- 
filling its  function  of  physical  balance-wheel.  You  might  say  that  she 
had  holy  water  in  her  veins  instead  of  blood.  She  received  her  cousin 
with  an  icy  reserve ;  and  he  lost  his  time  whenever  he  attempted  to  touch 
the  chord  of  her  recollections  —  recollections  of  the  time  when  they  had 
sketched  out  that  flirtation  in  the  Paul-and-Virginia  style  which  is  tradi- 
tional between  cousins  of  difterent  sexes.  Still  Kodol])he  was  very  much 
in  love  with  his  cousin  Angela,  who  couldn't  bear  him ;  and  learning  one 
day  that  the  young  lady  was  going  shortly  to  the  wedding-ball  of  one  of 
her  friends,  he  made  bold  to  promise  Angela  a  bouquet  of  violets  for  the 
ball.  And  after  asking  permission  of  her  father,  Angela  accepted  her  cou- 
sin's gallant  ofler — always  on  condition  that  the  violets  should  be  white. 

Overjoyed  at  his  cousin's  amiability,  Rodolphe  danced  and  sang  his 
way  back  to  Mount  St.  Bernard,  as  he  called  his  lodging — whi/  will  be 
seen  pre^ntly.  As  he  pjissed  by  a  florist's  in  crossing  the  Palws  Royal, 
he  saw  some  white  violets  in  the  case-show,  and  was  curious  enougli  to 
ask  their  price.  A  presentable  bouquet  could  not  be  had  for  less  than 
ten  francs ;  there  were  some  that  cost  more. 

'The  deuce!'  exclaimed  Rodolphe,  *ten  francs!  and  only  eight  days 
to  find  this  fortune  !  It  will  be  a  hard  pull,  but  never  mind,  my  cousin 
shall  have  her  flowers.' 

This  hapi)ened  in  the  time  of  Rodolphe's  literary  genesis,  as  the  tran- 
-eendentalists  would  say.  Ilis  only  income  at  that  period  was  an  allow- 
;i:.ee  of  fifteen  franes  a  month,  made  him  bv  a  friend,  who,  after  livmg  a 
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long  wLile  in  Paris  as  a  poet,  had,  by  the  help  of  influential  acquaint- 
ances, gained  the  mastership  of  a  provincial  school.  Rodolphe,  who  was 
the  child  of  prodigality,  always  spent  his  allowance  in  four  days;  and, 
not  choosing  to  abandon  his  holy  but  not  very  profitable  profession  of 
elegiac  poet,  lived  for  the  rest  of  the  month  on  the  rare  droppings  from 
the  basket  of  Providence.  This  long  lent  had  no  terrors  for  him ;  he 
passed  through  it  gaily,  thanks  to  his  stoical  temperament  and  to  the 
imaginary  treasures  which  he  expended  every  day  while  waiting  for  the 
first  of  the  month,  that  Easter  which  terminated  his  fast.  He  lived  at 
this  time  at  the  very  top  of  one  of  the  loftiest  houses  in  Paris.  His 
room  was  shaped  like  a  belvidere,  and  a  delicious  habitation  in  summer, 
but  from  October  to  April  a  perfect  Httle  Kamschatka.  The  four  cardi- 
nal winds  which  penetrated  by  the  four  windows,  of  which  there  was  one 
on  each  of  the  four  sides,  made  fearful  music  in  it  throughout  the  cold 
seasons.  Then,  in  irony  as  it  were,  there  was  a  huge  fire-place,  the  im- 
mense chimney  of  which  seemed  a  gate  of  honor  reserved  for  Boreas  and 
his  suite.  On  the  first  attack  of  cold,  Rodolphe  had  recourse  to  an  origi- 
nal system  of  warming;  he  cut  up  successively  what  little  furniture  he 
had,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  his  stock  was  considerably  abridged  ;  in 
fact,  he  had  only  a  bed  and  two  chairs  left ;  it  should  be  remarked  that 
these  'three  articles  were  insured  against  fire  by  their  nature,  being  of 
iron.     This  manner  of  heating  himself  he  called  moving  up  the  chimney. 

It  was  January,  and  the  thermometer  which  indicated  twelve  degrees 
below  freezing  on  the  Spectacle  Quay,  would  have  stood  two  or  three 
lower  if  moved  to  the  belvidero,  which  Rodolphe  called  indifferently 
Mount  St.  Bernard,  Spitzenherg,  and  Siberia.  The  night  when  he  had 
promised  his  cousin  the  white  violets,  he  was  seized  with  a  great  rage  on 
returning  home ;  the  four  cardinal  winds,  in  playing  puss-in-the-corner 
round  his  chamber,  had  broken  a  pane  of  glass — the  third  time  in  a 
fortnight.  After  exploding  in  a  volley  of  frantic  imprecations  upon  Eolus 
and  all  his  family,  and  plugging  up  the  breach  with  a  friend's  portrait, 
Rodolphe  lay  down,  dressed  as  he  was,  between  his  two  mattresses,  and 
dreamed  of  white  violets  all,  night. 

At  the  end  of  five  days,  Rodolphe  had  found  nothing  to  help  him 
toward  realizing  his  drean^  He  must  have  the  bouquet  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  Meanwhile,  the  thermometer  fell  still  lower,  and  the  luckless 
poet  was  ready  to  despair  as  he  thought  that  the  violets  might  have  risen 
higher.  Finally  his  good  angel  had  pity  on  him,  and  came  to  his  reHef 
as  follows : 

One  morning,  Rodolphe  went  to  take  his  chance  of  getting  a  breakfast 
from  his  friend  Marcel  the  painter,  and  found  him  conversing  with  a 
woman  in  mourning.  It  was  a  widow  who  had  just  lost  her  husband, 
and  wanted  to  know  how  much  it  would  cost  to  paint  on  the  tomb  which 
she  had  erected,  a  man^s  hand,  with  this  inscription  beneath : 

'  T  wi'.t  for  bcr  to  whom  my  faith  •v.-^vk  plighted.' 

To  get  the  work  at  a  cheaper  rate,  she  observed  to  the  artist  that  when 
she  was  called  to  rejoin  her  husband,  he  would  have  another  hand  to 
paint — Acr  hand  with  a  bracelet  on  the  wrist  and  the  supplementary  line 
beneath ; 

'At  lea^th,  behold  us  thus  once  more  Qtili«lQ.' 
VOL.    ILII.  24 
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'  I  shall  put  this  clause  ia  my  will/  she  said, '  and  require  that  the  task 
be  intrusted  to  you.' 

*•  In  that  case,  Madame,'  replied  the  artist, '  I  will  do  it  at  the  price  yon 
offer — but  only  in  hope  of  seeing  your  hand.  Don't  go  and  forget  me 
in  your  will.' 

*  I  should  like  to  have  this  as  soon  as  possible,'  said  the  diaoonsolato 
one;  *  nevertheless,  take  your  time  to  do  it  well;  and  don't  forget  the 
scar  on  the  thumb.     I  want  a  living  hand.' 

*•  Do  n't  be  afraid,  Madame,  it  shall  be  a  talking  one,'  said  Marcel,  as 
he  bowed  the  widow  out.  But  hardly  had  she  crossed  the  threshold 
when  she  returned. 

*  I  have  one  thing  more  to  ask  you,  Sir ;  I  should  like  to  have  inscribed 
on  my  husband's  tomb  a  thing  in  vei^  to  tell  his  good  conduct  and  his 
last  words.     Is  that  good  style  ? ' 

*  Very  good  style — they  call  that  an  epitaph — the  very  best  style.' 

*  You  don't  know  any  one  who  would  do  that  for  me  dieap  t  There 
is  my  neighbor  Mr.  Guerin,  the  public  writer,  but  he  asks  the  clothes  off 
my  back.' 

Here  Kodolphe  darted  a  look  at  Marcel,  who  understood  him  at  once. 

'  Madame,'  said  the  artist,  pointing  to  Rodolphe, '  a  happy  fortune  has 
conducted  hither  the  very  person  who  can  be  of  service  to  you  in  this 
mournful  juncture.  This  gentleman  is  a  renowned  poet;  you  could d\ 
find  a  better.' 

*  I  want  something  very  melancholy,'  said  the  widow, '  and  the  speUiBg 
all  right.' 

*•  Madame,'  replied  Marcel, '  my  friend  spells  like  a  book.  He  haA  all 
the  prizes  at  school.' 

'  Indeed ! '  said  the  widow,  *  my  grand-nephew  has  just  had  a  priae^ 
too ;  he  is  only  seven  years  old.' 

*A  very  forward  child,  Madame.' 

'But  are  you  sure  that  the  gentleman  can  make  very  melaiiGholy 
verses  ? ' 

'No  one  better,  Madame,  for  he  has  undergone  much  sorrow  in  his 
life.  The  papers  always  find  fault  with  his  verses  for  being  too  melan> 
choly.' 

'What!'  cried  the  widow, 'do  they  talk  about  him  in  the  papeimt 
lie  must  know  quite  as  much,  then,  as  Mr.  Guerin,  the  public  wnter*' 

'And  a  great  deal  more.  Apply  to  him,  Madame,  and  you  will  not 
repent  of  it' 

After  having  explained  to  Kodolphe  the  sort  of  inscription  in  yarse 
which  she  wished  to  place  on  her  husband's  tomb,  the  widow  agreed  to 
give  Kodolphe  ten  francs  if  it  suited  her — only  she  must  have  it  Yeiy 
soon.    The  poet  promised  she  should  have  it  the  very  next  day. 

' Oh  good  genius  of  an  Artemisa I'  cried  Kodolphe,  as  the  widow  dis- 
appeared. 'I  promise  you  that  you  shall  be  suited — full  allowance  of 
melancholy  lyrics,  better  got  up  than  a  duchess,  orthography  and  alU 
Good  old  lady !  May  IIeayen  reward  you  with  a  life  of  a  nundred  and 
seven  yeai-s — equal  to  that  of  good  brandy ! ' 

'  I  object,'  exclaimed  Marcel. 

'That's  true,'  said  Kodolphe ;  'I  forgot  that  you  have  her  hand  tO 
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paint,  and  that  so  long  a  life  would  make  you  lose  money; '  and  lifting 
his  hands  he  gravely  ejaculated :  *  Heaven,  do  not  grant  my  prayer  I 
Ah ! '  he  continued,  *  I  was  in  jolly  good  luck  to  come  here ! ' 

*  By  the  way,'  asked  Marcel,  *  what  did  you  want  ? ' 

*  I  recollect  —  and  now  especially  that  I  have  to  pass  the  night  in  mak- 
ing these  verses,  I  cannot  do  without  what  I  came  to  ask  you  for,  namely, 
first,  some  dinner;  secondly,  tobacco  and  a  candle;  thirdly,  your  polar- 
bear  costume.' 

*  To  go  to  the  masqued  ball  ? ' 

*  No,  indeed,  but  just  as  you  see  me,  I  am  as  much  frozen  up  as  the 
grand  army  in  the  retreat  from  Russia.  Certainly  my  green  frock  and 
Scotch-plaid  trowsers  are  very  pretty,  but  much  too  summery ;  they  would 
do  to  live  under  the  equator;  for  onis  who  lodges  near  the  pole,  as  I  do, 
a  white  bear  skin  is  more  suitable  ;  indeed  I  may  say  necessary.' 

*Take  the  fur!'  said  Marcel;  *  it's  a  good  idea;  warm  as  a  dish  of 
charcoal ;  you  will  be  like  a  roll  in  an  oven  in  it' 
Rodolphe  was  already  inside  the  animal's  skin. 

*  Now,'  said  he,  *  the  thermometer  is  going  to  be  sold  a  few.' 

*Are  you  going  out  so?'  said  Marcel  to  his  friend  after  they  had 
finished  an  ambiguous  repast  served  in  a  penny  dish. 

*  I  just  am,'  replied  Rodolphe  ;  *do  you  think  I  care  for  public  opin- 
ion ?  Beside,  to-day  is  the  beginning  of  carnival.'  He  went  half  over 
Paris  with  all  the  gravity  of  the  beast  whose  skin  he  occupied.  Only  oii 
passing  befoi^  the  thermometer  in  the  engineer's  window  he  could  n't  help 
taking  a  sight  at  it. 

Having  returned  home  not  without  causing  great  terror  to  his  porter, 
Rodolphe  lit  his  candle,  carefully  surrounding  it  with  an  extempore  shade 
of  paper  to  guard  it  against  the  malice  of  the  winds,  and  set  to  work  at 
once.  But  he  was  not  long  in  perceiving  that  if  his  body  was  almost 
entirely  protected  from  the  cold,  his  hands  were  not;  a  terrible  numbness 
seized  his  fingers  which  let  the  pen  fall. 

*The  bravest  man  cannot  struggle  against  the  elements,' said  the  poet, 
falling  back  helpless  in  hw  chair.  *  Caesar  passed  the  Rubicon,  but  he 
could  not  have  passed  the  Beresina.' 

All  at  once  he  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  from  the  depths  of  his  bear-skin 
breast,  and  jumped  up  so  suddenly  as  to  overturn  some  of  his  ink  on  its 
snowy  fur.     He  had  an  idea  I 

Rodolphe  drew  from  beneath  his  bed  a  considerable  mass  of  papers, 
among  which  were  a  dozen  huge  manuscripts  of  his  famous  drama.  The 
Avenger,  This  drama,  on  which  he  had  spent  two  years,  had  been  made, 
unmade,  and  re-made  so  often  that  all  the  copies  together  weighed  full 
fifteen  pounds.  He  put  the  last  edition  on  one  side,  and  dragged  the 
others  toward  the  fire-place. 

*  I  was  sure  that  with  patience  I  should  dispose  of  it  somehow,'  he 
exclaimed.  *  What  a  pretty  fagot !  If  I  could  have  foreseen  what  would 
happen,  I  could  have  written  a  prologue,  and  then  I  should  have  more 
fuel  tonight.  But  one  can't  foresee  every  thing.'  He  lit  some  leaves 
of  the  manuscript,  in  the  flame  of  which  he  thawed  his  hands.  In  five 
minutes  the  first  act  of  The  Avenger  was  over,  and  Rodolphe  had  written 
three  verses  of  his  epitaph. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  astonishment  of  the  four  winds 
when  they  felt  fire  in  the  chimney. 

*  It 's  an  illusion/  quoth  Boreas,  as  he  amused  himself  by  brushing 
back  tlie  hair  of  Rodolphe's  bear-skin. 

*  Let's  blow  down  the  pipe/  suggested  another  wind,  'and  make  the 
chimney  smoke.'  But  just  as  they  were  about  to  plague  the  poor  poet, 
the  soutli  wind  perceived  Mr.  Arago  at  a  window  of  the  observatoiy 
threatening  them  with  his  finger ;  so  tliey  all  made  off,  for  fear  of  being 
put  under  arrest.  Meanwhile  the  second  act  of  The  Avenger  was  going 
off  with  immense  success,  and  Rodolphe  had  written  ten  lines.  Bat  he 
only  achieved  two  during  the  third  act 

*I  always  tliought  that  third  act  too  short,'  said  Rodolphe;  Uockily 
the  next  one  will  take  longer ;  there  are  twenty-three  scenes  in  it,  includ- 
ing the  great  one  of  the  throne.'  As  the  last  flourish  of  the  throne-scene 
went  up  the  chimney  in  fiery  flakes,  Rodolphe  had  only  three  conglets 
more  to  write.  ^  Now  for  the  last  act.  That  is  all  monologue.  It  may 
last  five  minutes.'  The  catastrophe  flashed  and  smouldered,  and  Rodolphe 
in  a  magnificent  transport  of  poetry  had  enshrined  in  lyric  stanzas  the 
last  words  of  the  illustrious  deceased.  *  Thece  is  enough  left  for  a  second 
representation,'  said  he,  pushing  the  remainder  of  the  manuscript  under 
his  bed. 

At  eight  o'clock  next  evening.  Miss  Angela  entered  the  ball-room;  in 
her  hand  was  a  splendid  nosegay  of  white  violets,  among  them  two  bad- 
ding  roses  white  also.  During  the  whole  night  men  and  women  were 
complimenting  the  young  girl  on  her  bouquet  Angela  could  not  but 
feel  a  little  grateful  to  her  cousin  who  had  procured  this  little  triumph 
for  her  vanity  ;  and  perhaps  she  would  have  thought  more  of  him  but 
for  the  gallant  persecutions  of  one  of  the  bride's  relatives  who  had  danced 
several  times  with  her.  He  was  a  fair- haired  youth,  with  a  magnificent 
moustache  curled  up  at  the  ends,  to  hook  innocent  hearts.  The  bouquet 
had  been  pulled  to  pieces  by  every  body ;  only  the  two  white  roses  were 
left  The  young  man  asked  Angela  for  them ;  she  refused — only  to  for- 
get them  after  the  ball  on  a  bench,  whence  the  young  fair-haired  youth 
hastened  to  take  them. 

At  that  moment  it  was  fourteen  degrees  below  freezing  in  Rodolphe's 
belvidere.  He  was  leaning  against  his  window  looking  out  at  the  lights 
in  the  ball-room,  where  his  cousin  Angela,  who  didn't  care  for  him,  was 
dancing. 


I  ■ 


In  the  deep  forest  of  kind  feeling,  the  growth  of  other  years, 

Where  the  day-liirht  gently  stculing,  fills  the  eye  with  tears, 

Softly  flutter  lifc^  afiections,  gently  pass  the  cheerless  day 

Still  beside  the  i^reen  mound  sittinj^,  mourning  life  away. 

iVnt  in  silent  de.solatiun,  near  the  tearful  lake, 

Iluving  no  outlet  to  the  oeean,  still,  for  the  lost  one's  sake. 

Cypress  o'er  the  head  is  bowing,  sculptured  marble  rests  on  earth; 

In  the  sad  bosom  of  affection,  joy  can  have  no  birth. 

Dark  the  cloads  are  lowering  o'er  us ;  hark !  the  morning  whiatling  air ; 

"f  is  a  tale  that 's  full  of  sadness ;  sympathy  with  us  is  there. 
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The  gorgeous  portals  of  the  West 

Open  before  the  dusky  sun ; 
The  rooks  wheel  screaming  to  their  nest^ 

The  valleys  darken  one  by  one. 

I  see  the  dusky  bars  of  gold 

Stream  through  the  cool  and  lonesome  wood ; 
The  white  flocks  winding  to  the  fold. 

The  swallow  circling  to  her  brood. 

The  cuckoo's  call  and  tinkling  bells 

Fill  all  the  drowsy  evening  air; 
And  far  adown  the  pleasant  dells 

The  Convent  vespers  call  to  prayer. 

I  sit  beneath  the  pollard-tree, 

Beside  my  open  cottage-door; 
My  spinning-wheel  hums  drowsily. 

And  puss  lies  dreaming  on  the  floor. 

The  bees  with  drooping  wings  return ; 

The  garden-flowers  close  one  by  one; 
The  village-lights  begin  to  burn; 

My  daily  task  is  almost  done. 

O  God  1  so  beautiful  and  blest 

My  hours  of  cheerful  toiling  be: 
So  sweet  and  still  the  evening  rest, 

My  heart  overflows  in  praise  to  Tukb. 

Thought  —  through  the  green  aisles  of  the  grove 

I  see  the  palace-windows  shine; 
My  heart  turns  full  of  peace  and  love 

To  my  low  porch  ana  clustering  vine. 

Beside  my  hearth,  though  dark  and  lone, 
The  cricket  chirps  the  whole  day  long; 

And  gentle  cheerfulness  has  grown 
To  strength  and  beauty  wiih  its  song. 

The  moon  between  my  lattice  bars 

Silvers  my  cross  and  rosary ; 
Wrapped  in  the  glory  of  the  stars 

I  kneel  at  evening  hour  to  pray. 

The  falling  of  the  lonesome  stream, 

The  winds  that  i-ound  my  cottage  creeps 

Like  voice:*  softly  chanting,  seem 
To  lull  my  tired  eyes  to  sleep. 

So  with  glad  heart  I  see  the  day 
Drop  in  the  claspinLf  arms  of  even; 

80  springs  my  grateful  heart  away 

With  evening  prajer  and  praise  to  heaven. 


8.    Mar-b 
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THE       B    E    E  -  U    U    K    T  : 


A     CUM'  T  F.  r.     F  in  .  M     T  :i  3     MS.     Or        P  H  li  LJ  i.  E  r'  O  U  D     A  if  D     ITS     PEOPLE. 


kT    amOM    OAklBAP 


Venison  Sftleb  and  myself,  as  I  have  stated,  had  now  become  inti- 
mate. Together  we  scoured  the  woods  and  streamy  in  pursuit  of  fish 
and  game.  There  was  a  kind  of  rustic  poetry  about  the  old  mao,  that 
fascinated  my  soul.  Uis  thoughts  and  feelin«i:s  had  been  drawn  from 
nature,  and  tiier.)  was  a  strange  freshne:;s  and  life  about  every  thing  he 
said  and  did.  He  was  as  firm  and  tiery  as  a  flint ;  and  the  sparks  struck 
out  of  him  were  as  beautiful.  Winds  and  storms,  morn^s  early  dawn, 
the  hush  of  evening,  the  season!^,  and  all  their  changes,  had  become  a 
part  of  him  —  they  had  moulded  and  kept  him.  They  played  upon 
him,  like  a  breeze  upon  a  harp.     Uow  could  I  help  loving  him  f 

Before  day-break,  one  morning  in  October,  Venison,  myself,  his  honey- 
box,  and  axes,  set  out  ^  a  bee-hunting,'  as  he  called  it  It  was  in  the 
beautiful  and  inspiring  season  of  Indian  summer,  a  season  tliat  lingers 
long  and  lovely  over  the  forests  of  the  West.  There  had  been  a  hard, 
black  frost  during  the  night,  and  the  great  red  sun  rose  upon  it,  shrouded 
in  smoke.  We  were  soon  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  tramping 
over  the  fallen  leaves,  and  pushing  forward  to  where  the  *  bees  were  thicK 
a-workin,'  according  to  Venison. 

As  the  sun  rose  higher  and  higher,  the  leaves  began,  all  around,  to 
thaw,  and  detach  themselves  from  the  trees,  and  silently  settle  to  the 
ground.  There  stood  the  yellow  walnut,  the  blood-red  maple,  side  by 
side  with  the  green  pine  and  the  spruce.  Ten  thousand  rainbows  were 
{itterlaced  through  the  tops  of  the  trees,-  and  now  and  then  a  sharp  peak 
shot  up  its  pile  of  mosaic  into  the  sky. 

Not  a  sound  was  heard  around  us,  till  morning^s  dawn.  The  tranquil- 
lity was  oppressive.  The  oiighty  wilderness  was  asleep.  Every  thing 
felt  as  fixed  and  awful  as  eternity.  The  vast  extent  of  the  wooded 
waste,  reaching  thousands  of  miles  beyond,  on,  and  on,  and  on,  filled 
with  mountains,  lakes,  and  streams,  lying  in  solitary  grandeur,  as  nn- 
changed  as  on  the  day  the  Pyramids  were  finished,  overwhelmed  the 
imagination.  And  then  the  future  arose  upon  the  mind,  when  all  this 
should  be  busy  with  life — when  tlie  present  would  be  history,  referred 
to,  but  not  remembered — when  the  ])resent  population  of  the  globe 
would  have  been  swept  from  the  face  of  it,  and  another  generation  in 
our  place,  playing  with  the  toys  that  so  long  amused,  and  which  we,  at 
last,  leave  behind  us. 

But  as  day  dawned,  and  morning  began  to  throw  in  her  arrows  of 
gold  about  our  feet,  the  wilderness  began  to  wake  up.  A  *fox-sqnirrel 
shot  out  from  his  beil  in  a  hollow  tree,  where  he  had  been  lodging  during 
the  night;  and  scampering  up  a  tall  maple,  he  sat  himself  down,  threw 
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his  tail  over  his  back,  and  broke  forth  with  his  chick- chick-chickaree, 
chickaree,  chickaree!  —  makinfj  the  woods  ring  with  his  song. 

*Look  at  him  ; '  exclaimed  Venison  ;  *  he 's  as  sassy  as  ever.  If  I  had 
my  rifle,  I  'd  knock  the  spots  off  that  check  coat  of  his'n ;  I  'd  larn  him 
to  cliickaree  old  Venison.' 

Til  is  squirrel,  very  common  in  some  of  the  north-western  States,  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  its  species.  He  is  dressed  in  a 
suit  of  light-brown  check,  and  may  be  seen,  in  warm,  sunny  days,  can- 
tering over  the  ground,  or  running  through  the  tree-tops.  He  is  a  very 
careful  and  a  very  busy  body.  I  have  often  watched  him,  as  he  sat  bolt 
upright  in  a  hickory,  eating  nuts,  and  throwing  the  shucks  on  the  ground, 
with  all  the  gravity  of  a  judge.  During  the  fall,  he  hoards  up  large 
quantities  of  stores.  He  hulls  his  beech-nuts,  selects  the  fairest  walnuts, 
picks  up,  liere  and  there,  a  few  chestnuts,  and  ppcks  every  thing  away  in 
his  castle  with  the  utmost  care;  and,  as  Venison  says,  'the  choppers  in 
the  winter  have  stolen  bushels  on  'em  I ' 

While  our  squirrel  was  singing  his  morning  psalm,  a  crow,  just  out 
of  his  bed,  went  sailing  along  above  us,  with  his  *  caw  1  caw  1 '  and  set- 
tled on  a  tree  near  by.  *  Caw  1  caw  I '  he  screamed  again,  looking  down 
curiously  at  the  squirrel,  as  much  as  to  say,  *  Who  cares  for  your  music !' 
Then  out  hurried  another  squirrel,  and  another,  breaking  forth  with  joy, 
until  the  crow,  fairly  drowned  out,  spread  his  wings  and  soared  away. 
Venison  says  'them  crows  can  smell  gunpowder,  and  that  fellow  know'd 
we  had  n't  any,  when  he  lit  so  near  us.' 

A  bluejay  then  commenced  a  loud  call  from  a  distant  part  of  the 
forest  He  is  one  of  the  birds  that  lingers  behind,  and  braves  the  blasts 
of  winter.  He  was  flitting  about  in  a  tree -top,  and  had  just  commenced 
his  day's  work.  How  gaudily  Nature  has  dressed  this  bird  1  How  be 
shines,  during  spring  and  summer !  All  the  shades,  and  touches,  and 
tinges  of  blue,  flow  over  his  gaudy  mantle ;  and  how  orderly  and  lavish- 
ly  they  are  strown  over  him.  But  the  blue-jay  is  a  dissolute  kind  of  a 
fellow,  after  all,  —  'neither  more  nor  less  than  a  thief,'  Venison  saya. 
His  showy  dress  fades  with  the  leaf,  and  after  strutting  about  during  the 
warmer  months,  making  a  great  display  of  his  finery^  he  *  runs  down,'  at 
last,  into  a  confirmed  loafer.  Groups  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  winter, 
drudging  around  among  the  withered  bushes,  and  scolding  like  so  many 
shrews. 

Then  out  popped  the  little  gopher,  that  finished  piece  of  stripe  and  check, 
that  miner,  who  digs  deep  in  the  ground.  He,  too,  had  left  his  mansion, 
and  come  to  greet  the  morn.  A  troop  of  quail  marched  along, 
headed  by  their  chief.  Who  does  not  love  the  quail  ?  She  is  associated 
with  early  childhood  and  household  memories.  Her  voice  rings  through 
the  past.  We  heard  it  sounding  over  our  better  years.  What  a  rich 
brown  suit  she  wears,  cut  round  with  Quaker  simplicity !  what  taste 
and  neatness  about  it !  It  was  she,  that  long  ago  went  forth  with  the 
reapers,  and  piped  for  them  her  sun-rise  psalm,  ''More  wet!  more  wet  I ' 
and  she  will  stay  here  with  us  during  the  winter,  and  travei"se,  with  her 
caravan,  all  day,  the  desert  wastes  of  snow.  Venison  says,  he  '  do  n't 
never  kill  a  quail  —  it  ain't  right,  —  but  he  don't  know  why.' 
The  partridges,  all  around,  commenced  rolling  their  drums,  and  every 
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little  while,  one  would  whirr  past  our  heads,  and  die  away  in  the  distance. 
The  whole  woodpecker  family  began  their  labor.  He  who  wears  a  led- 
velvet  cap,  silk  shawl,  and  white  under-clothes,  was  boring  away  in  a 
rotten  tree,  to  find  his  breakfast ;  and  he  kept  hitching  around,  and  ham- 
mering, witliout  regarding,  or  caring  for  our  presence.  The  rabbit,  with 
ears  erect,  sat  drawn  up  in  a  heap,  quivering  with  fear  as  he  gazed 
upon  us. 

At  last,  we  reached  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  Venison  said :  *  We  had 
better  sit  down,  and  take  our  reckoning.'  Here  was  one  of  the  moat 
beautiful  pictures  of  still  life,  ever  painted  by  Nature.  The  river  wound 
away  like  a  silver  serpent,  until  it  was  \o?X  in  a  bank  of  Indian  summer 
haze,  and  it  gurgled  and  dashed  through  the  aisles  of  the  forest,  like  a 
dream  through  the  silent  realms  of  sleep.  It  lay,  half  sun-shine,  half 
shadow,  and  the  shadow  was  slowly  creeping  up  a  tall  cliff  on  the  oppo-. 
site  shore,  as  the  day  advanced,  counting,  as  it  were,  the  'moments  as 
they  passed.  Afar  down  it,  I  was  amused  as  I  watched  a  flock  of  wild 
geese.  They  were  about  a  hundred  in  number,  sleeping  upon  the  water, 
in  a  glassy  cove,  their  heads  neatly  tucked  under  their  wings.  An  old 
gander,  who  had  been  appointed  sentinel,  to  keep  watch  a!id  guard,  was 
doing  the  best  he  could  to  perform  his  duty.  He  stood  upon  one  leg, 
and  he  grew  so  drowsy,  several  times,  that  he  nearly  toppled  over,  to  his 
great  consternation,  and  the  danger  of  his  charge.  But  rousing  np,  and 
taking  two  or  three  pompous  strides,  and  stretching  his  neck  to  its  ut- 
most, with  a  very  wise  look,  he  satisfied  himself  that  all  was  right,  and 
that  he  was  not  so  bad  a  sentinel,  after  all. 

Near  by  this  sleeping  community,  where  a  ripple  played  over  a  dnster 
of  rocks,  a  flock  of  ducks  were  performing  their  ablution.  Now  they 
were  diving,  now  combing  out  their  feathers,  now  rising  and  flapping 
their  wings,  now  playing  with  each  other,  when  the  leader  blowing  a 
blast  on  his  trumpet,  they  rose  gracefully  from  their  bath,  and  forming 
themselves  into  a  drag^  went  winnowing  up  the  river  to  their  haunts  fitr 
away. 

A  sand-hill  crane,  hoisted  up  on  his  legs  of  stilts,  his  clothes  gathered 
up,  and  pinned  behind  him,  was  leisurely  wading  about,  spearing  fish  for 
his  breakfast.  A  dozy,  stupid-looking  king-fisher  sat  upon  a  blasted  limb 
just  over  him,  looking  as  grave  as  a  country  justice,  engaged  in  the  same 
business.  A  bald  eagle  came  rushing  down  the  stream  like  an  air-ship, 
his  great  wings  slowly  heaving  up  and  down,  as  if  he  had  set  out  upon 
an  all-day's  journey.  A  musk-rat  feriied  himself  over  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  urgent  upon  business  best  known  to  himself.  A  prairie-wolf 
came  down  to  the  water's  edge,  gave  a  bark  or  two,  and,  taking  a  drink, 
turned  back  the  way  he  came. 

How  many  birds  had  left  the  wilderness  for  other  climes  I  The  black- 
birds, those  saucy  gabblers,  who  spent  the  summer  here,  feeding  upon 
wild  rice,  departed  a  month  ago.  I  saw  their  bustle  and  preparation. 
They  were  days  and  days  getting  ready  for  their  journey.  The  whole 
country  around  was  alive  with  their  noise.  They  sang,  and  fretted. 
They  seemed  to  be  out  of  all  kind  of  patience  with  every  body  and  eveiy 
thing  —  to  have  a  kind  of  spite  against  Nature  for  driving  them  off.  All 
the  trees  about  the  marshes  were  loaded,  and  some  were  singing,  some 
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complaining,  some  scolding ;  but  having  finally  completed  their  arrange- 
ments, all  of  a  sudden,  they  left.  And  the  meadow-lark,  that  came 
so  early  with  her  spring  song — she  who  used  to  sit  upon  the  waving 
grass,  and  heave  herself  to  and  fro,  in  so  ecstatic  and  polite  a  manner, 
as  her  melody  rose  and  fell  —  she,  too,  is  gone. 

But,  about  hunting  bees.  Venison  informed  me  that  here  was  the 
spot,  where  he  should  *  try  'em  —  that  he  did  n't  know  nothing  about  his 
luck  ;'  that  'bees  were  the  knowingest  critters  alive'  —  that  they  lived 
in  *  the  holler  trees,  all  around  us.'  He  said  *  they  had  queens  to 
govern  'em'  —  that  they  had  *  workers  and  drones'  —  ihat  *  every  thing 
about  'em  was  done  just  so,  and  if  any  of  'em  broke  the  laws,  they  just 
killed  'em,  and  pitched  'em  overboard.'  This,  he  said,  he  had  *  seed  him- 
self; he  had  seen  a  regMar  bee  funeral.'  He  *8eed,  once,  four  bees 
tugging  at  a  dead  body,  drawing  it  on  the  back,  when  they  throw'd  it 
out  of  the  hive,  and  covered  it  over  with  dirt.'  And  then,  they  have 
'wai*8,'  he  says,  and  *gen'rals,'  and  'captins,'  and  *  sogers,' and  'go  out 
a-fighting,  and  a-stealing  honey  ; '  they  are  *  knowin'  critters,  and  there 
is  no  tellin'  nothing  about  'em.' 

Venison  took  the  little  box  he  had  brought  with  him,  which  was  filled 
with  honey,  and,  opening  its  lid,  placed  it  on  a  stump.  He  then  rambled 
around  the  woods  until  he  found  a  lingering  fiower  that  had  escaped  the 
frost,  with  a  honey-bee  upon  it.  This  he  picked,  bee  and  all,  and  placed 
on  the  honey.  Soon,  the  bee  began  to  work  and  load  himself;  and 
finally  he  rose  in  circles,  winding  high  in  the  air,  and  suddenly  turning 
a  right-angle,  he  shot  away  out  of  sight 

*  Where  has  he  gone  ? '  inquired  I. 

*  Gone  hum  where  he  lives,'  answered  Venison,  *  to  unload  his  thighs 
and  tell  the  news.' 

In  a  few  moments,  three  bees  returned,  filled  themselves,  and  departed ; 
then  six ;  then  a  dozen,  until  a  black  line  was  formed,  along  which  they 
were  rushing  both  ways,  empty  and  laden,  one  end  of  which  was  lost  in 
the  forest. 

Venison  and  myself  then  started  on  a  trot,  with  our  eyes  upward,  to 
follow  this  living  line ;  and  after  having  proceeded  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
it  became  so  confused  and  scattered  that  we  gave  it  up,  and  returned. 

*  What  now  ? '  I  inquired. 

*I'll  have  'em!  I'll  have 'em  I'  he  replied.  *  They  can't  cheat  old 
Venison.  I've  hunted  the  critters  mor-nor  forty  years,  and  I  allers  takes 
'em  when  I  tries.     I  '11  draw  a  couple  of  more  sights  on  'em.' 

Venison  took  two  pieces  more  of  honey,  and  placed  one  on  each  side 
of  his  box.  The  bees  followed  him  and  commenced  their  work.  'Very 
soon,  instead  of  one,  he  had  three  lines  established,  his  line  of  honey 
forming  the  base  of  a  triangle,  while  the  bees  were  all  rushing  to  its 
point,  on  each  side  of  this  triangle  through  its  middle. 

This,  of  course,  was  &  demonstration.  Venison  and  myself  followed 
up  again,  and,  sure  enough,  we  '  had  'em,'  as  he  predicted.  There  they 
were,  roaring  in  the  top  of  a  great  oak  like  thunder,  coming  in  and  going 
out,  wheeling  up  and  down  through  the  air  as  though  some  great  celebra- 
tion was  going  on.  It  seemed  that  the  whole  hive  of  workers  must  have 
broken  forth  to  capture  and  carry  away  Venison's  honey-box. 
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*Will  they  sting?'  inquired  I. 

*  S.jme  folks  they  will,'  he  replied.  *  If  they  hato  a  man  they'll  follow 
him  H  mile ;  and  no  body  knows  who  tliey  hate  and  who  they  don't,  until 
they're  tried.' 

*  Where's  the  honey?'  I  inquired  again. 

*  Well,  that's  the  next  thing  I'm  arler ; '  and  Venison  put  his  ear  to  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  to  ascertain  in  what  part  of  it  they  were  *a-workin'.' 
He  listened  a  while,  but  ^  they  warn\  low  down,  he  know'd,  for  he  didn't 
hear  'em  huminiu'.'  He  thought  the  honey  was  *out  the  way,  high  up 
some  where.'  So  at  the  tree  he  went  with  his  axe,  and  in  a  half  an 
hour  tlie  old  oak  —  older,  probably,  than  any  man  on  the  globe  —  came 
down  with  a  cr^ish  that  roused  up  all  the  echoes  of  the  wilderness. 

Upon  an  examination,  the  honey  was,  probably,  Venison  thought, 
packed  away  in  a  hollow  of  the  tree,  about  fifty  feet  from  the  ground,  as 
a  large  knot-hole  was  discerned  out  of  which  the  bees  were  streaming  in 
great  consternation.  So  he  severed  the  trunk  again,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hollow,  and  there  it  was,  great  flakes,  piled  one  upon  another,  some 
of  which  had  been  broken  by  the  fall  of  the  tree,  and  were  dripping  and 
oozing  out  their  wild  richness. 

*  That's  the  raal  stuff,'  exclaimed  Venison;  'something  'sides  bee- 
bread.' 

Venison  had  brought  nothing  with  him  to  hold  his  honey,  and  I  was 
a  little  curious  to  know  how  he  would  manage.  Uo  cut  the  tree  again 
above  the  knot.  During  his  labor,  the  bees  had  settled  all  over  him. 
His  hands,  face,  and  hair  were  filled,  beside  a  circle  of  them  that  were 
angrily  wheeling  about  his  head.  But  he  heeded  them  not,  except  by 
an  occasional  shake,  which  was  signiBcant  of  j)ity  rather  than  rage. 

*  Now,' said  Venison,  when  his  work  was  firnshed,  the  tree  cut,  the 
knot  hole  stopped,  and  the  whole  turned  upside  down,  *  that's  what  I  call 
a  nat'ral  bee-hive,  and  we'll  just  stuff  in  a  little  dry  grass  on  the  top, and 
then  I'll  be  ready  to  move.' 

*  Move ! '  I  exclaimed,  *  move !  You  do  n't  expect  we  will  carry  home 
a  tree^  do  you  ? ' 

*  Two  or  three  on  'em,  I  s'pect.    Venison  allers  gets  as  much  as  that' 
Venison  was  right    Before  noon,  half  a  dozen  hives  were  captured 

and  ready  for  removal.  I  confess,  after  the  excitement  was  over,  that  I 
began  to  grow  quite  serious  over  my  forenoon's  labor.  I  sat  down  to  rest 
myself,  and  the  very  solemnity  of  the  wilderness  produced  a  sober  train 
of  thought.  A  south-west  breeze  sprang  up  loaded  with  the  dying  breath 
of  the  fall-llowers.  It  was  blowing  down  the  leaves  around  me,  and  piling 
them  u]>  in  gorgeous  drifts.  Like  an  undertaker  around  the  remains  of 
the  dead,  it  was  quietly  tearing  down  the  drapery,  and  preparing  the  year 
for  its  burial.  A  haze  overspread  every  thing,  and  the  distance  was 
mellow,  the  objects  indistinct,  and  the  whole  landscape  seemed  swimming, 
as  we  sometimes  see  it  in  a  dream.  The  trees  were  covered  with  haze; 
and  a  canoe,  on  its  way  down,  appeared  to  be  hung  up  in  the  air ;  the 
birds  were  hazy ;  and,  lookini^  about  me,  I  appeared  to  be  sitting  in  a 
great  tent  of  haze.  The  squirrels  were  clattering  through  the  trees,  and 
throwing  down  the  nuts;  the  partridges  were  drumming;  the  rabbits 
rustling  through  the  dry  leaves ;  the  water-fowl  hurrying  through  the  air; 
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and  the  crickets,  those  melancholy  musicians,  were  piping  a  low,  dirge- 
like  strain  to  the  golden  hours  of  autumn  as  they  passed  away. 

I  thought  I  could  hear  the  great  heart  of  Nature  beat  with  measured 
and  palpitating  strokes ;  could  h^l  the  massive  pendulum  of  Time  swing- 
ing back  and  forth. 

But  I  said  I  was  rather  sober.  There  stood  our  six  bee-hives,  and 
clinging  to  each  in  large  clusters  were  its  inhabitants,  who  had  been  driven 
forth  by  us  to  brave  a  pitiless  winter.  We  had  destroyed  six  cities,  and 
banished  their  people;  six  cities,  six  governments  of  law  and  order. 
Cities  laid  out  in  lanes,  and  streets,  and  squares ;  cities  of  dwelling-houses 
and  castles ;  cities  filled  with  all  sorts  of  people ;  all  castes  in  society. 
There  were  the  queen  and  her  palace ;  the  drones  and  their  castles  ;  and 
the  serf,  or  day-laborer,  and  his  hut ;  and  there,  sitting  upon  her  throne, 
the  sovereign  swayed  as  mighty  a  sceptre,  tyrannized  over  as  great  a 
people,  in  her  opinion,  as  any  human  despot.  She  undoubtedly  bustled 
about,  talked  large,  swelled  up  herself  with  her  importance,  boasted  of 
her  blood,  of  her  divine  right  to  rule,  (certainly  divine  in  her  case,)  just 
as  all  earthly  princes  do.  There  she  projected  plans  of  war,  marshalled 
her  forces,  and  stimulated  their  courage  with  infl^ramatory  appeals.  She 
talked  about  her  house  as  the  royal  line,  as  the  French  used  to  about  the 
Bourbons.  And  then  a  lazy  aristocracy  had  been  broken  up  by  us;  we 
had  turned  hundreds  of  drones  adrift,  and  according  to  the  modern  defini- 
tion, drones  must  be  aristocrats ;  that  is,  they  did  no  work,  and  lived  upon 
the  labqr  of  others.  They  were,  in  all  probability,  just  like  all  other 
aristocratic  drones.  They  lounged  about  the  hive  in  each  other's  com- 
pany ;  had  an  occasional  uproar  at  each  other's  table  ;  turned  out  to  take 
the  morning  air,  and  slept  after  dinner.  They  probably  advised  in  all 
matters  of  public  policy,  and  cried  every  day:  *Long  live  the  Queen.' 
I  did  not  care  much  about  the  drones,  however.  But  we  had  turned  the 
poor  day-laborer  out  of  doors ;  he  who  rose  with  the  sun,  and  went  forth 
to  work  while  the  dew  was  yet  lying  on  the  flowers.  We  had  humbled 
the  pride  of  six  cities,  and  brought  it  to  the  dust.  Is  it  strange  that  I 
felt  sober  ? 

But  Venison  broke  my  musing  by  informing  me  that  it  was  *  about  time 
to  cakalate  a  little  about  getting  our  honey  home,  and  he  guessed  he  M 
go  and  rig  up  a  raft,  and  float  the  cargo  down.' 

And  soon  a  raft  was  constructed  of  flood-wood,  and  bound  together 
with  green  withes,  the  honey  rolled  aboard,  two  long  poles  prepared  to  be 
used  to  guide  the  craft,  and  away  we  glided,  followed  by  a  long  train  of 
bees,  who  had  been  despoiled,  and  who  streamed  along  after  us,  until  the 
shadows  of  evening  arrested  their  flight,  and  parted  them  and  their  trea- 
sure for  ever. 


I    U    E      LAST      SONG. 

All  my  flowers  have  shed  their  bloom; 

Sing  it,  little  song! 
All  n»y  flowers  have  shed  their  bloom ; 
But  I  hope  that  others  bloom 
Brighter,  in  a  brighter  home, 
Where  the  least  sheds  not  its  bloom. 
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Dear  treas\ire<l  thoughts  of  happy  pastv 
How  Memory  fondly  hoidd  ye  fast; 
IIow  throuj?h  the  vale  of  boyhood's  yeaw 
Kach  {^lowing  scone  of  youth  appears : 
Loved  forms  in  fancy  live  once  more, 
Broutiht  from  the  true  heart's  treasure-store, 
AVhilo  memory  loves  to  liuflfcr  yet» 
Round  scenes  in  life  we  ne'er  forget 

Memento  of  an  hour  of  love, 

'Ti-s  all  I  have  —  thi*  litile  glove; 

Again  I  see  thy  smile,  Lizettk; 

Thy  music-laugh  entwines  me  yet 

As  when  it  groot»?d  me,  dear  maid, 

In  wild  waltz  at  the  masquerade. 

Swift  years  have  fled  since  then,  but  this 

Kecalls  to  me  an  hour  of  bliss. 

A  little  bunch  of  billet-doux, 
A  crushed  and  faded  violet  too; 
How  in  these  leaves  that  now  1  turn 
The  fires  of  boyhood's  passion  burn. 
Bri;;ht  heart-hopes  on  their  pages  gloara, 
Mere  bubbles  on  the  sun-lit  stream, 
The  cherished  i<lol  of  that-hour, 
Kecalled,  and  by  this  withered  flower. 


Here  rests  a  tress  of  auburn  huo^ 
Bound  with  a  faded  ribbon  blue ; 
Oh  I  what  an  hour  of  happiness 
Tliat  gave  to  mc  that  little  tress: 
How  dark  the  eyes  that  flashed  among 
Thy  clustering  curls  that  thickly  hung; 
This  truant  severed  from  thy  brow  — 
It  brings  to  mind  a  broken  vow. 


Ah !  here 's  a  tress,  a  glorious  one. 
That  gleams  all  gulden  in  the  sun ; 
This  was  thy  parting  gift  to  mo, 
My  own,  my  blue-eyed  Rosalie. 
Tfiy  soft  blue  eyes  and  snowy  brow, 
In  dreams  I  gaze  upon  them  now ; 
For  o'er  thy  form  the  wild  waves  beat, 
The  while  surge  is  th}'  winding-sheet 

Last  of  my  treasures,  while  I  gaze 
And  think  once  more  of  childhood's  days^ 
Why  is  it  that  entranced  I  stand, 
This  little  locket  in  my  hand  f 
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*Ti8  that  fond  look  that  greets  me  there, 
From  those  blue  eyes  so  mild  and  fair ; 
Back  rolls  the  flight  of  years,  and  then 
Once  more  I  am  a  boy  again. 

Once  more  I'm  kneeling  at  thy  side ;  ' 

Again  I  hear  thee  gently  chide ; 

Thy  placid  smile,  thy  tender  tone?, 

Once  more  my  thrilling  bosom  owns. , 

A  mist  is  floating  round  my  sight, 

Yet  dims  it  not  the  vision  bright: 

What's  this  upon  my  cheek  —  a  tear? 

It  falls  for  thee,  my  Mother  dear. 

Botton^  September,  1853. 
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I  HAVE  a  pleasant  chamber  in  my  home,  that  overlooks  the  sea :  from 
its  windows  I  trace  the  outline  of  great  ships,  that  come  sweeping  on 
before  the  wind,  and  of  little  barks  that  dance  merrily  upon  the  water 
and  let  fall  their  loosened  sails,  as  though  defying  the  aid  of  any  wind  to 
bear  them  on  their  way.  I  can  sit  and  overlook  their  coming  and  their 
going,  until  they  seem  as  friends  to  me  in  my  loneliness. 

I  read  their  names  upon  their  sides  and  call  them  by  them.  I  grow 
impatient  if  the  hour  of  departure  or  return  passes  without  their  presence ; 
and  sometimes  I  watch  in  vain  for  a  name  that  has  grown  familiar  to  ihy 
sight,  and  know  in  the  gloom  that  broods  upon  the  deck  of  other  ships, 
that  I  shall  no  more  behold  the  vessel  that  once  so  proudly  bore  it 

But  it  is  not  of  the  sea,  but  my  chamber  I  would  write.  It  is  a  spot 
sacred  to  myself  and  my  own  fancies.  No  guest  enters  here  that  comes 
not  from  the  land  of  Imagination.  Men,  I  cannot  bring  to  look  curiously 
upon  the  works  of  my  own  brain,  or  turn  with  sneering  tones  to  ques- 
tion of  the  authors  who  here  delight  me. 

But  though  all  this  be  true,  and  I  am  sure  no  other  hand  than  mine 
ever  turns  the  key  that  opens  this  apartment,  a  few  days  since,  when  I 
returned  from  a  walk  upon  the  beach,  I  found  that  some  one  had  intruded 
on  ray  sanctuary.     I  was  no  longer  secure. 

No  papers  had  been  touched,  no  sketch  displaced ;  but  among  them 
all,  lay  a  roll  of  tapestry,  strangely  woven,  and  of  great  length.  It  was 
a  wondrous  work,  and  by  its  delicacy  and  marvellous  execution  led  me  to 
believe  that  fairy  hands  hnd  blended  its  colors  and  woven  its  beautiful 
scenes  together.  None  could  tell  me  whence  it  came.  No  one  had  been 
seen  near  my  apartment ;  and  at  length  I  grew  ashamed  to  question 
more  concerning  it,  but  treasured  it  as  fairy  work  and  fairy  gift,  and  day 
by  day  amused  myself  with  unravelling  the  histoiy  it  unfolded. 

This  history  was  divided  into  seven  periods,  each  one  characterized  by 
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a  peculijir  flower :  of  the  first,  the  Lily  was  the  chosen  emblem ;  of  the 
second,  the  Violet;  the  third  was  marked  by  the  Rose;  the  fourth  by 
Ivy  and  the  Oak ;  the  fifth  by  the  Aloe ;  the  sixth  by  the  Ileath ;  and 
the  seventh  and  last  by  the  Pa-^^^i  on -Flower. 

I  am  no  skilful  artist,  or  I  would  attempt  at  least  a  sketch  of  the 
arranifcment  of  these  periods.  All  that  I  can  do  is  to  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion of  them,  and  to  decipher  as  I  mRy,  the  story  hidden  under  their 
myt^tic  characters,  and  show  a  united  whole  of  parts  somewhat  broken 
and  separate.     The  Lily  is  the  first  whoso  meaning  I  shall  attempt  to  read. 

There  is  a  small  dwelling  with  great  shade  trees  embracing  it^  and 
before  it  a  mother  of  youthful  ai)|)earance  with  her  boy,  whose  look 
entitles  him  to  the  name  of  Earnest :  his  beauty  is  angelic,  and  in  the 
gaze  of  his  large  grey  eyes  there  is  more  of  sadness  than  of  hope.  The 
mother's  hand  betrays  the  secret  of  his  mournful  face :  she  seeks  by  it 
to  show  him  the  meaning  of  some  object,  of  which  no  word  may  be  to 
him  a  swift  interpreter.  The  child  is  mute,  born  deaf  and  dumb,  so  that 
no  sound  luts  ever  thrilled  his  soul.  He  gathers  flowers  and  flings  them 
in  his  mother*8  lap,  and  looks  the  question  that  his  voice  cannot  utter; 
their  perfumes  delight  him  and  become  to  him  a  language  easily  under- 
stood. The  mournful  look  dwells  less  heavily  upon  his  countenance,  and 
the  world  around  seems  less  painful  in  its  stillness.  His  mother,  too^ 
looks  more  cheerful,  but  still  lier  hand  is  often  the  interpreter  of  aght 
unto  her  darling^s  mind.  The  silence  that  usurped  the  throne  of  speech 
could  not  hush  the  mind,  and  a  world  of  thought  dwelt  in  the  Doy% 
heart,  while  Fancy  led  him  through  her  realm,  and  he  grew  to  find  joy 
in  his  existence  and  to  smile  gaily  when  the  sunbeams  rested  upon  his 
favorite  blossoms,  or  the  dews  of  night  wafted  their  voices  to  his  soul. 
Flowers  became  his  alphabet,  and  perfumes  the  language  in  which  his 
thoughts  moulded  all  images,  that  answer  in  our  grosser  world  to  worda^ 

Although  the  taint  of  sin  was  in  the  boy,  yet  he  seemed  far  more  pare 
than  those  to  whom  words  are  but  too  frequently  the  suggresters  of  ayH. 
Innocent  he  seemed,  and  years  changed  but  slightly  the  beauty  of  ^is 
countenance.  Flowers  ho  ever  carried  in  his  hand,  and  annong  them 
Lilies  still  bloomed  fresh,  fragrant  and  pure.  No  knowledge  rea<£ed  bis 
mind  through  books,  but  in  the  hieroglyphic  volumes  of  nature  he  was  a 
deep  and  constant  student.  No  brook  wound  through  the  woods  beyond 
his  home  that  his  hand  had  not  measured ;  no  spring  bubbled  up  abote 
the  earth  without  his  eye  tracing  its  course,  beneath  the  moss  and  closely 
planted  underwood,  f  «r  off,  even  to  its  birth-place.  Birds  built  their  ne^ts 
before  his  watchful  eyes  and  gathered  food  for  their  young  from  off  biji 
delicate  hand.  Tall  trees  were  oracles  to  him  of  the  journeys  of  Ae 
breeze  ;  and  tender  herbs  and  grasses  gave  forth  their  healing  virtues  to 
his  touch.  He  knew  the  stones  that  moss-plants  love  the  best;  and 
watched  the  growth  that  shade  and  damp  fostered  upon  the  branches  of 
some  ancient  forest-king.  But  in  the  school  of  worldly  wisdom  he  wa* 
still  a  child. 

So  [>nssed  the  years  of  Innocence.  The  period  characterized  by  Lilies 
was  fini^lud.  Tlie  second,  with  its  beautiful  emblematic  Violets,  now 
began  to  unfold,  and  with  dee|)ening  interest  I  pursued  its  history. 

The  soul  of  Earnest  longrd  for  another  language  than  that  his  child- 
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hood  had  supplied  by  meaDS  of  fragrant  fiowers.  la  his  love  of  nature 
he  fouDd  another  alphabet,  and  in  the  imitations  he  produced  with  his 
pencil  of  all  that  was  fairest  of  her  works,  he  learned  the  syllables  of 
language  only  truly  understood  by  the  artist. 

Oh !  how  full  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  mute  Earnest  seemed  the 
utterance  of  the  voice  of  Nature.  How  his  soul  bounded  at  the  sight  of 
the  works  of  art  which,  from  time  to  time,  were  cast  as  waifs  upon  his 
path  I  Ue  named  them  through  his  mother^s  teachings,  *  angels'  gifts,' 
not  knowing  whence  they  came ;  but  he  did  not  dream  that  bright  beings 
were  around  him,  who  watched  the  developments  of  his  mind,  and 
patiently  awaited  the  hour  when  they  might  lead  him  out  into  the  great 
world  of  human  beings,  and  tell  him  of  the  power  he  possessed.  He 
knew  not,  that  in  silent  sorrow,  a  glorious  talent  had  been  matured  within 
hiin ;  nor  had  he  dreamed  as  day  after  day  his  cheek  flushed  and  his 
eye  kindled,  before  the  perfect  transcript  his  faithful  pencil  made  of  the 
beautiful  images  that  thronged  upon%his  fancy,  that  Genius  know  him  as 
her  child,  and  dwelt  delightedly  upon  his  name.  ^ 

It  was  but  the  beautiful  in  creation  that  reflected  itself  upon  his  soul. 
His  hand  had  not  yet  learned  to  place  the  good  and  evil  side  by  side, 
leaving  to  others  to  make  choice  of  one  or  the  other.  He  placed  the 
pure  alone  upon  his  canvas,  while  his  soul  was  strengthened  through 
his  labor,  and  the  language  of  art  became  his  own. 

Violets  were  gathered  with  the  Lilies  he  had  loved  in  earlier  years. 
With  their  blended  perfumes  flowing  gently  round  the  boy  I  traced  the 
close  of  the  second  period. 

The  third  era,  with  the  Rose  shedding  beauty  over  it,  arrested  my 
attention  by  the  excessive  brilliancy  of  its  coloring  and  the  exquisite 
images  employed  in  its  development. 

The  scene  no  longer  lay  around  or  within  the  cottage  I  had  first  beheld. 
Upon  the  wide  ocean,  a  single  ship  sailed  nobly  onward,  her  prow  turned 
towards  the  classic  shores  of  Italy.    ' 

Many  forms  wore  gathered  on  her  deck^  and  prominent  among  them, 
with  the  guileless  look  of  infancy  mingling  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
genius,  Earnest  stood  beside  his  mother ;  the  sunbeams  of  departing  day 
glimmered  upon  the  horizon,  the  western  heavens  glowed  with  a  crimson 
nght  that  deepened  into  purple,  and  declined  through  violet  hues  into  the 
pale  tint  of  the  upper  sky,  while  the  waters  reflected  every  hue,  and  the 
few  clouds  that  floated  as  islands  in  a  sea  of  light  were  but  added 
beauties  to  the  view. 

It  was  a  scene  to  thrill  an  artist's  heart ;  and  in  the  countenance  of 
Earnest  I  could  trace  a  thousand  feelings  struggling  for  utterance.  More 
in  that  hour  than  ever  in  his  Hfe  before  did  Earne^st  long  for  speech,  but 
his  tongue  remained  chained ;  and  overwhelmed  by  contending  emotions, 
he  leaned  (as  in  childhood  he  had  done)  upon  his  mother's  breast  and 
wept.  Those  tears  told  of  the  storm  of  passion  that  had  been  roused 
within  his  soul ;  they  were  the  first  drops  of  the  rain  that  fell  ere  long 
with  fearful  violence  upon  the  bewildered  Earnest. 

The  ship  in  time  reached  her  destined  port.  Through  his  mother's 
teaching,  Italy  had  become  familiar  ground  to  the  mute :  he  trod  her 
soil  for  the  first  time  with  an  exulting  step,  and  gazed  up  into  her  blue 
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bky  with  almost  cliildish  wonder  and  delight.  A  Btudio  in  Italy,  and 
stniiigcr  faces  looking  admiringly  upon  the  works  that  crowd  its  walls, 
or  with  wonder  and  with  reverence  upon  the  artist  whose  hand  has 
wrought  them.  And  he,  the  same,  and  yet  how  changed!  Tlje  world 
is  no  longer  a  mystery  to  him.  The  language  taught  in  Spain  by  Ponce, 
the  Benedictine  monk,  had  been  revealed  to  him  in  Italy;  through  it, 
knowledge  had  poured  in  upon  his  mind,  and  the  feelings  of  his  fellow- 
men  were  translated  to  him  through  the  books  that  they  had  written. 

Ilis  works  partook  of  the  joy  that  had  poured  light  upon  his  soul ; 
but  with  the  knowledge  that  he  had  gained,  evil  had  been  mingled. 

The  Lilies  drooi>ed  from  his  si<le,  but  still  the  Violets  were  his  own, 
and  sweetly  their  perfume  mingled  with  the  fragrance  of  the  Rose. 

Once  more  the  artist's  studio,  but  no  crowd  now  intruded  upon  its 
beauty.  Bending  over  his  easel,  I  beheld  the  form  of  E^imest:  his  lux- 
uriant hair  pushed  b.ick  froin  his  brow ;  his  eyes,  usually  so  mild  in  tbdr 
glance,  burning  with  unwonted  biilliancy.  Ilis  pencil  rested  upon  the 
canvas,  and  he  seemed  excited  by  some  mighty  passion.  On  the  easel, 
growing  beneath  his  hand,  appeared  a  form  of  loveliness  and  grace.  This 
was  no  ideal  work.  The  artist  had  bent  his  strongest  powew  to  transfer 
to  canvas  the  features  and  expression  of  a  beautiful  Italian  girl;  one 
wliose  beautv  had  answered  to  the  lonmnif  of  the  artist's  soul.  And  now 
his  work  was  completed,  and  for  the  la^t  time  he  bent  entranced  above  it 
The  idol  he  had  reared  within  the  secret  chamber  of  his  heart  had  become 
a  being  endowed  with  life.  He  loved,  while  all-unconscious  of  the  dan- 
ger he  incurred,  and  knew  it  not^  until  the  gulf  that  so  widely  separated 
him  from  his  fellows  yawned  before  his  dazzled  gaze. 

What  wonder  that  he  loved  ?  the  being  whose  smile  caused  1)18  heart 
to  bound  and  kindled  new  fires  within  his  eye,  was  beautiful  as  the  land 
whose  name  she  bore.  In  her  pictured  image,  the  glow  of  a  sonthem 
sun  rested  upon  her  cheek,  while  from  her  low,  broad  forehead  masses  of 
dark  hair  swept  downward  over  her  neck.  Iler  eyes  were  more  than 
beautiful ;  there  was  in  them  a  softness  that  bewildered  whilst  it  charmed 
me.  As  I  looked  upon  the  girl,  I  wondered  not  at  the  love  of  the  solitaiy 
mute,  lie  could  not  hear  the  voice  that  parted  her  rosy  lips,  but  be 
could  read  the  smile  that  played  around  them,  while  his  own  heart  filled 
the  silence  that  rendered  words  unintelligible  to  him. 

His  filial  love  had  ever  led  him  to  reverence  his  beloved  mother;  bat 
here,  before  the  image  he  had  found,  his  untutored  soul  bowed  down  in 
adoration. 

The  Rose  bloomed  brightly  in  his  path,  and  he  gathered  its  bloeaoms, 
unconscious  of  the  thorn  that  dwelt  beneath  the  shelter  of  its  petals.  So, 
another  flower  was  added  to  those  of  which  I  have  written,  and  another 
period  was  veiled  beneath  the  robe  of  Beauty. 

Again  another  history,  but  no  bright  flower  bloomed  above  its  opening^ 
roll.  Ivy  twined  itself  closely  around  its  scenes,  and  the  Oak,  with  its 
dark  foliage,  threw  a  softened,  twilight  shade  over  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  life  of  the  artist. 

From  the  studio  where  ho  had  so  devotedly  labored.  Earnest  returned 
at  night-fall  to  his  mother.  The  unsteadiness  of  his  step  as  he  crossed 
her  apartment,  and  the  wildness  of  his  manner,  told  of  tlie  suflfertDg  h« 
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was  enduring.  All  night  she  listened  to  his  restless  movenoents  on  his 
couch,  and  with  the  earliest  approach  of  morning  stood  beside  him. 
Earnest  was  ill ;  more  ill  than  the  mother  who  so  loved  him  had  ever 
before  known  him  to  be. 

Long  he  tossed  upon  a  sick-bed :  the  while  his  studio  was  deserted, 
and  men  asked  sadly  for  the  mute  artist,  whose  silence  and  devotion  to 
the  schools  had  won  their  sympathy.  Long  the  physician  sat  within  the 
shaded  chamber  of  the  sick  man,  counting  the  pulses  that  told  the  mys- 
terious workings  of  disease.  Through  him,  gifts  were  offered  to  the 
mother  and  her  son  ;  and  fruits  and  flowers,  showered  around  them,  were 
but  slight  tokens  of  the  interest  they  had  excited. 

Sickness  is  a  stern  teacher,  but  forme  it  has  its  blessings.  The  shaded 
light  of  the  room  wherein  I  lie  helpless  as  a  child,  subdues  the  evil  of 
my  nature.  I  have  fancied  I  could  be  content  so  to  pass  many  years 
of  a  life  whose  out-door  activity  and  sharp  tones  sting  me  as  the  icy  winds 
of  March.  The  mild  voice  of  the  sick-room;  the  foot-fall  that  seems 
almost  ethereal,  it  is  so  soft  and  gentle ;  the  one  kind  face  that  ever 
lingers  beside  the  bed  ;  the  cool  hand  that  adjusts  the  pillow,  or  smooths 
back  the  fallen  hair  from  the  heated  forehead,  only  rendered  a  thousand- 
fold  more  dear  \i  it  move  at  the  whispered  cry  of  *  Mother;'  all  this,  and 
more  than  I  can  write,  makes  sickness  a  holy  visitant  to  me. 

The  poor  suffering  mute  could  not  so  read  its  teachings.  Its  silence 
had  no  added  charm  for  him :  the  softened  light  fell  painfully  upon  his 
eyes,  for  the  form  of  the  beloved  one  could  not  be  traced  among  its  shad- 
ows. The  mother's  hand  —  ah !  that  was  truly  dear !  and  the  physician 
too  —  he  who,  from  the  outer  world  of  bustle,  moved  quietly  over  the 
threshold  of  the  sick  man's  apartment,  and  answered  with  a  glance  of 
sympathy  the  longing  gaze  of  Earnest,  or  held  communion  through  the 
wondrous  finger-alphabet  with  his  inmost  thoughts  —  shared  equally  with 
the  mother  in  the  love  of  the  poor  mute. 

The  physician  became  to  him  what  the  Oak  is  to  the  Ivy.  Closely  did 
the  tendiiis  of  his  enthusiastic  nature  entwine  themselves  around  the 
noble  man  who  cheered  his  soul,  while  with  happy  skill  he  strengthened 
and  restored  the  body. 

Ivy !  brighter  amid  winter  snows  than  beneath  a  summer's  sky,  I  re- 
joice in  thy  verdure,  and  will  not  murmur  that  the  Rose  was  not  longer 
permitted  to  bloom  beside  the  Violets  that  shed  such  precious  odors 
around  the  early  history  of  the  mute.  Earnest. 

I  saw  him,  under  the  extended  and  enduring  friendship  of  his  physi- 
cian, rise  above  the  troubles  that  surrounded  him,  and  once  more  with 
vigorous  power  resume  the  duties  of  his  life.  But  the  foreshadowing  of 
another  flower  of  desolation  made  me  pray  that  closer  still  his  heart- 
strings might  be  bound  around  the  lofty  soul  of  his  physician. 

Once  more  a  new  period  and  a  new  flower. 

Alas  that  the  Aloe  should  have  been  planted  amid  so  many  precious 
blossoms  1  Sad  that  it  should  have  cast  its  shadow  upon  the  fairer  buds 
of  earth  !  But  the  history  admitted  of  no  exchange,  and  the  Aloe 
marked  its  fifth  period,  as  a  season  of  bitterness  and  grief. 

The  artist  was  again  in  his  old  place  before  his  easel ;  again  his  secret 
thoughts  ciist  their  shadows  over  his  works :  his  soul  sickened  beneath 
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the  sky  of  Italy,  and  naught  but  the  keon  air  of  his  childhood's  home 
could  again  restore  its  healthy  tone.  Vainly  in  the  Boil  of  Italy  he 
sought  for  the  plants  he  there  had  watched  and  loved :  and  as  the  memo- 
ry  of  their  perfume  crossed  his  mind,  he  fainted  beneath  the  load  that 
pressed  upon  him.  Uis  mother,  too,  was  pining  for  her  native  air,  the 
song  of  familiar  birds,  and  the  low  whisperings  of  the  breeze,  as  it  ever 
reached  her  ear,  from  off  her  husband's  grave.  But  now  an  ocean  inter- 
vened ;  no  cherished  tone  was  heard  by  her  as  she  gazed  wistfully  across 
its  waters,  toward  the  heavens  tliat  smiled  upon  her  far-off  home. 

She  did  not  say  it,  but  she  felt  that  the  vines  planted  in  her  native 
land  would  never  shed  their  blossoms  above  her  tomb.  And  so,  as  day 
declined  and  the  bright  colors  faded  from  the  sky,  she  sat  and  mused 
sadly  on  the  past,  and  Earnest,  and  of  the  hand  that  should  guide  him 
when  her  last  hour  should  have  come.  She  dared  not  ask  whose  it 
would  be ;  but  when  the  physician  visited  her  after  the  moon  had  risen, 
and  the  stars  were  set  along  the  ways  of  heaven,  she  told  him  of  her 
fears,  and  at  length  to  him  intrusted  the  guardianship  of  the  gifted 
being  who  still  dwelt,  within  her  mind,  the  child  I  first  beheld  him. 

Aloes  with  their  marbled  leaves  were  creeping  serpent-like  around  the 
plants  of  the  Violets  and  the  Ivy,  and  shedding  their  bitterness  over  even 
the  glossy  verdure  of  the  Oak. 

But  I  could  not  pause  to  weep :  another  season  was  finished,  and  the 
next  slowly  unfolded  itself  before  my  gaze. 

The  yellow  buds  of  the  Ueath  are  its  crown. 

One  solitary  figure  filled  the  scene.  Earnest  was  alone :  his  mother 
was  no  more  witli  him,  to  move  amid  the  silence  in  which  he  dwelt 

Well  might  the  heath  spring  up  beside  him  and  strike  deep  root  in  the 
soil  watered  by  his  tears  :  his  mother  gone,  and  he  without  a  voice  in 
which  to  tell  his  grief! 

The  bitterness  of  the  Aloe  was  fully  tested  then,  when  life  seemed  void 
of  every  blessing.  The  mother  had  been  taken :  the  suffering  mute  stood 
unsupported  in  his  loneliness.  What  aid  could  friendship  offer,  or  what 
gift  could  love  present  that  should  be  valued  through  the  tears  that 
blinded  the  eyes  of  Earnest  ? 

There  was  no  word,  there  was  no  gift  that  did  not  seem  to  him  mock- 
ing as  the  air  tliat  tossed  back  the  cry  of  grief  that,  in  his  woe,  broke 
from  his  heart  Solitude  alone  could  soothe,  God's  hand  alone  heal  the 
wound  which  death  had  made.  But  in  that  hour  of  trial,  when  heath 
reared  itself  beside  the  mother's  grave,  that  divided  the  present,  with  its 
woes,  from  the  past,  with  its  many  joys,  light  broke  upon  the  soul  of 
the  mute,  hitherto  so  dark  and  silent 

Once  more  his  eye  sought  the  blue  sky  above  him,  and  he  seemed  to 
realize  the  heaven  of  which  his  mother  had  so  often  taught  him.  It  was 
no  longer  a  far-off  land.  It  was  his  mother's  home,  where  he,  her  child, 
should  dwell,  that  lay  around  him.  For  tlie  first  time,  his  soul  received 
tlie  impression  of  eternity  :  the  lesson  of  his  life  began  to  be  understood. 

In  the  evening  hour,  he  knelt  and  offered  unto  God  the  solemn  horn- 
affo  of  his  silent  soul. 

The  seventh  period  was  completed,  and  the  purple  blossoms  of  the 
Passion-flower  spread  forth  as  its  emblem. 
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Belief  had  uttered  its  voice  to  the  listening  heart  of  Earnest. 

The  tendrils  of  the  passion-vine  have  bound  together  the  vaJous  parts 
of  each  separate  period,  and  twined  among  the  blossoms  whose  fragrance 
I  have  inhaled. 

I  view  the  tapestry  no  longer  as  the  mysterious  gift  of  the  fairy, 
but  as  a  type  from  the  actual  world.  Although  its  history  hath  the  sem- 
blance of  a  dream,  I  can  understand  from  it  how  the  seeming  realities 
which  now  surround  me  will  be  as  dreams  to  me,  when  a  few  years  shall 
have  passed  away,  and  I  stand  upon  the  entrance  of  the  world  eternal 
and  alone  real. 


MY        W   I    F   I    E    '  8         A    W    A  ' 


air:    "tub   ■wkk,    w«x   scax.' 


You  ask  me  to  eing,  but  my  heart  it  is  wae ; 

In  a  barp  out  o'  tune,  there's  nae  music  ava; 
She  is  gone  who  gave  tone  to  the  music  in  me ; 

Oh  1  how  can  I  sine,  when  my  wifie  *8  awa'  ? 
I  *m  feckless  and  lonely,  an*  *  wantin  *  an'  dim ; 

Like  a  leg  o'  the  tangs,  wi*  its  marrow  awa', 
E'en  the  fire-side  is  camdrife,  an'  cheerless  my  hame ; 

Oh  I  my  hame  is  nae  hame,  while  my  wifie 's  awa'. 

It  *s  not  want  o*  ought,  for  o*  a'  things  we  Ve  plenty. 

An*  kind  are  the  bairns^  an*  the  neebors,  an  a,* 
But  a'  winna  do  noo,  or  keep  my  heart  eantj, 

For  a'  things  ^ang  wrang,  when  my  wifie 's  awa'. 
The  light  that  did  brighten  my  housie,  ye  ken, 

An'  made  a'  things  cheerie,  m  chamber  an'  ha', 
Is  wantin',  an*  gloomj  is  a'  but  and  ben. 

Oh  the  sun  has  gone  down,  noo  my  wifie  *s  awa*  I 

When  takin*  the  Book,  an*  our  evening  psalm  raising. 
There 's  ae  voice  awantin',  the  sweetest  of  a', 

Then,  'mang  a*  the  blessings  of  Him  we  are  praising, 
My  heart  breathes  a  prayer  for  my  wifie  awa' ; 

An'  then  in  the  mornin',  my  woes  are  nnendinff ; 
The  breakfast  is  late,  no  one  answers  my  ca  ; 

My  sark  wants  a  button,  my  stockings  want  mending ; 

0  come  back,  my  wifie,  and  bide  nae  awa* ! 

Tlie  birdies  are  singing;  the  sweet  flowers  are  springing; 

The  blue-bells  an*  violets  glint  out  fu*  braw; 
All  nature  smiles  gladsome :  but  ah !  there  is  ringii^ 

Xae  joy  in  my  heart,  wliile  my  wifie  *b  awa : 
Then  come  back,  my  dearie,  an*  make  my  heart  cheerie ; 

Let  music  an'  mirth  ance  mair  gladden  my  ha' ; 
Then  't  will  be  'mong  the  by-gones,  when  dowie  and  wearie, 

1  mourned  for  the  want  o'  my  wifie  awa'. 
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MOONLIGHT         AND         A         MEMORY. 


>\       F>n:aUIM     F.       TAItOK. 


All  Heaven  is  nnchorod  off  the  world  ;  nnd  every,  every  where, 
The  silver  surges  of  the  moon  make  music  through  the  air; 
As  the  stars  revealed  by  nighty  as  the  dew-drops  by  the  stars. 
So  the  bosom's  wordless  wealth,  by  tlie  moon-beam's  misty  bart. 
Oh  1  sunlight  for  the  world  of  things,  but  moonlieht  for  the  heart! 
tYom  out  the  dreamy  shadows,  how  the  forms  of  beauty  start! 


tt. 


ITow  they  throng  the  halls  of  Thought  1  there  an  A5GEL-0irE  appears; 
Though  1  cannot  see  her  clearly  by  moon-light^  and  for  teara^ 
I  *d  know  that  foot-fall  ain/  where,  as  light  as  summer-raiii, 
Fur  it  sets  my  pulses  playing,  as  none  can  do  again. 


i:i. 


Ah,  Tnou  art  there,  my  Cynosure  1  I  know  those  eyes  are  thine; 
No  other  pair  would  ever  turn  so  lovingly  to  mine : 
And  now,  a  billow  of  green  turf  swells  breathless  o'er  her  rest, 
As  if  it  feared  to  wake  the  babe  that  slumbers  on  her  breast 


IV. 


The  bough  was  bent  to  breaking,  as  the  blast  went  sweeping  by, 
But  the  nameless  bud  of  beauty  was  wafted  to  the  sky: 
And  thou,  fair  Moon!  art  shining  on,  in  all  thy  glory  yet, 
As  if  upon  no  fairer  brow  no  paler  seal  were  set. 


V. 


The  purling  azure  ever  parts  in  music  roimd  thy  prow : 

As  wo  together  saw  thee  then,  so  I  behold  thee  now. 

And  yet,  methinks,  thy  deck  grows  dim  with  gray  and  gathered  years: 

Not  so,  not  so !  untouched  by  time !     'T  is  nothing  but  these  tears. 


TX. 


I  wonder  not  tlie  stars  are  out,  to  sec  thee  riding  by, 

And  not  a  breath  to  break  the  blue  of  all  that  blessed  sky: 

There's  just  one  cloud  in  all  that  dome  of  God's  own  starry  thought^ 

One  little  cloud  of  Zephyr's  fleet,  loft  floating  tlierc,  forgot 


Vlt 


VllI 


Good-night,  fair  Aloon!  — good-night  again,  pale  captivo  to  the  ol<md; 
I  've  seen  a  dearer  light  than  thine  extinguished  by  the  shroud. 
Tliat  cloud  is  edged  with  silver  now ;  its  gloom  is  webbed  with  gold; 
The  stars  shine  through  it  every  where  —  a  pearl  in  every  fold  t 
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MEN,      MANNERS.     AND     MOUNTAINS. 


BT     ROBSRT     U.     RXOHARO0OM. 

THE  KUBSALL 

ON       'CHANGE:       OR       SALOON       OP       FINANCE. 

In  acquaintanceships  as  in  most  other  experiences  of  life,  Napoleon's 
dictum  holds  good :  Ce  n^est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute.  Since  my 
opportune  rencontre  with  Ernest,  I  had  either  found  or  made  almost  as 
many  acquaintances  as  the  '  hare  of  many  friends.'  It  was  three  o'clock ; 
and,  having  spent  the  morning  in  visiting^  and  ramhling,  Ernest  and  my- 
self sought  occupation  in  the  Salon  of  Finance. 

The  Maison  de  Conversation  is  the  Palladium  of  Baden-Baden.  It 
may  likewise  be  viewed  as  a  temple  of  the  Muses,  a  pleasure-house  of 
the  Graces,  a  summer  asylum  of  the  Fates,  and  oft-times  of  the  Furies. 
You  cannot,  indeed,  conceive  of  an  establishment  more  completely  stocked 
with  all  the  machinery  of  amusement.  Situated,  as  already  mentioned, 
in  the  most  felicitous  manner,  opposite  the  two  principal  hotels,  the  main 
building  comprises  a  grand  group  of  ball-rooms  and  drawing-rooms,  re- 
plete with  stuffs  and  statues,  mirrors,  musical  and  gambling  apparatus. 
A  luxurious  cafe  occupies  one  spacious  wing  with  its  manifold  aprimens; 
while,  couched  in  the  other,  a  catering  saloon  for  quidnuncs  —  a  reading- 
room  — flanked  by  a  perfect  bijou  of  an  opera-house,  denotes  that  a  proper 
balance  is  maintained  in  the  prodigal  appliances  of  animal  and  spiritual 
pleasure. 

Throughout  the  oak-environed  avenues  which  lead  at  right-angles  from 
the  grand  promenade  bordering  the  Kursall  fa9ade,  toward  the  town,  are 
arranged  diversified  rows  of  stalls,  where  hawkers  of  different  nations 
proclaim  an  exposition  of  things  cheap  and  choice  —  German  top,  Paris 
gloves,  transcendental  tooth-powder,  complexion-peppers,  rings  and  rosa- 
ries, bonnets,  bouquets,  mermaid-mirrors,  Chinese  pigs  and  poodles,  Ge- 
noa flower-fabrics,  Milan  tooth-picks,  Swiss  wood-work,  chamois-boxes, 
cosmetic  sponges,  and  other  commodities,  of  which  some  are  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,  and  others,  from  their  nature,  wholly  unmentionable. 
The  Kursall  is  not  a  palace,  for  it  is  more.  The  features  of  comfort  and 
ease,  combined  with  elegance,  which  it  presents,  are  foreign  to  the  cold 
palaces  of  Europe ;  and  the  varying  scenes' which  characterize  its  interior 
bear  no  resemblance  to  the  stately  and  stationary  aspects  which  palaces 
of  this  age  wear.  In  the  Kursall,  gayety  sometimes  abides  and  sometimes 
departs.  Some ti  m  es  the  dance  throngs  throughout  the  extent  of  its  saloons. 
Every  evening,  floods  of  music  pour  down  from  its  high  orchestral  throne. 
Now  it  is  a  hive  of  animation,  and  now  lulled.  If  it  dazzles  with  gas 
constellations  to-night,  to-morrow  may  find  it  as  dull  as  a  chapeL  At 
one  hour  as  busy  as  Moneta's  court,  it  is  the  next  as  vacant  as  the  minds 
of  its  frequenters.  But,  although  the  Kursall  varies  its  aspect  according 
to  the  hour,  the  weather,  the  caprice,  it  retains  at  least  one  focus,  con- 
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slant  as  the  '  original  taint ; '  immovable  and  all-moving  as  the  Maelstrom. 
To  this  radiating  cynosure  let  now  attention  glide. 

ON       'CnANGE. 

We  entered  by  the  principal  door  beneath  the  portico.  What  a  change 
from  the  radiant  sky  witliout !  Absorbing  all  sound  and  rivetiDg  idl 
attention,  was  stationed  the  genius  loci ;  the  Sphinx  which  yet  awaits 
her  (Edipus ;  the  Punic  pow^er,  to  win  over  whose  interest  all  diplomaoy 
is  vain;  the  magnetic  divinity  of  this  Fortune's  Mecca — the  roulette 
scheme.  Sombre  and  immobile,  the  throng  closed  round,  like  suitors  in 
a  court  of  shades.  The  last  levee  of  Louis  XIV.  could  not  have  been 
more  self-contained  in  aspect.  The  green  cloth,  from  which  few  glances 
were  averted,  spread  over  the  table  like  a  symbol  of  the  green  ocean, 
almost  rivalling  its  grand  prototype  in  the  amount  of  treasure  which  it 
annually  engulfs. 

The  roulette,  or  oubliette,  whose  tender  mercies  consign  rouleaus  to 
oblivion,  is  a  machine  somewhat  resembling  an  old-fashioned  hand  coffee- 
mill  ;  having  a  scheme  appended,  rather  complicated  to  explain,  and  in 
which  initiation  is  too  easy  to  need  formal  demonstration.  Enough  to 
say,  that  it  is  a  very  jvowerful  engine  of  correction,  through  whose  agencf, 
if  offended  at  your  fortune,  you  have  opportunity  of  ready  revenge,  iy 
breaking  it  on  tlie  tchecL 

In  the  exaggeration  of  a  mind  naturally  prone  to  credulity,  I  had 
always  preconceived  this  scene  as  in  the  category  of  those  objects  which 
do  not  disappoint  expectation.  So  mysterious  is  the  veil  with  which 
description  usually  drapes  these  world-renowned  tables  dejeu^  and  so 
vivid  were  the  tableaus  which  my  irradiated  imagination  had  previously 
shadowed  forth,  that  I  would  hardly  have  approached  an  auto  da  fS^  or 
a  table  d* inquisition,  with  a  deeper  sense  of  interest  tlian  I  now  experi- 
enced in  drawing  near  the  high  altar  of  the  blind  goddess.  A  phantasm 
of  Druid  and  Mexican  priests,  invested  with  the  dark  solemnity  of  thdr 
inhuman  rites,  rose  confusedly  before  my  disordered  vision  as  I  penetrated 
among  the  forms  officiating  at  the  public  sanctuary  of  vice. 

So  much  for  romance.    Now  for  reality. 

The  sanctuary  reeked  not  with  the  fumes  of  sacrifice ;  but  it  was  redo- 
lently  scented  with  cau  de  vie,  eau  dc  cologne,  and  bad  cigars.  The  altar 
was  not  (as  my  orientalism  had  pictured)  Pelion  on  Ossa  —  Golconda 
reproduced  in  literal  pyramids  of  gold  and  bank-notes.  Funds  which 
possess  such  *  alacrity  in  sinking '  are  rarely  so  portentous  in  amount.  The 
arbiters,  Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  and  Company,  did,  to  be  sure,  sit  dealing 
out  sentence  after  sentence  of  destiny,  and  extending  the  regulating  hell- 
rake  much  after  the  manner  of  my  prefigurations ;  but  in  general  they  wore 
that  expression  of  meek  sleepiness  which  characterizes  the  fatigued  lion 
of  a  menagerie:  nothing  ^^sible  betokened  the  flow  of  very  ferocious 
feelings.  The  chief  potentate  of  Orcus  obliged  to  take  snuff  in  order  to 
bear  up  against  the  Boeotian  nature  of  his  business !  The  sepulchral  being 
who  occui)ied  the  middle  seat  of  the  bench,  seemed  to  occupy  a  rank  in 
creation  midway  between  a  man  and  an  automaton,  so  mechanical  were  his 
functions,  so  accurately  did  he  rehearse  them.  AVith  the  one  hand  he 
spun  the  marble  on  its  whirling  race;  with  the  other,  he  poised  the 
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rateau,  as  it  were  the  baton  of  Musard  ;  while  at  precise  intervals  his  dry, 
dull  voice,  cadenced  like  the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum,  enunciated  the 
oh-io\d  vf  ords:  ^Messieurs,  fait€€  votrejeu,  Le  jeu  est  fait.  Rienneva 
plus^ 

Florins,  German  dollars,  five-franc  pieces,  and  a  rather  sparse  collection 
of  Napoleons,  composed  the  sum  total  of  the  fluctuating  funds. 

Frankly,  then,  the  aspect  of  the  monster  in  his  den  was  not  very  re- 
doubtable, nor  in  any  manner  astonishing  to  a  disinterested  observer. 

Subsequently,  after  repeated  visits,  during  some  of  which  the  stakes 
l-ose  high  into  thousands,  I  learned  to  view  the  proceedings  with  more 
attention ;  and  it  became  a  favorite  amusement  with  me  to  analyze  the 
secret  emotions  of  the  players.  The  diversity  of  impulses  which  incite 
to  gambling  appears  to  be  quite  as  wide  as  the  range  of  motives  which, 
according  to  an  old  song,  induce  the  people  of  more  Christian  countries 
to  go  to  church.  Some  commence  to  play  from  ennui  ;  some  for  fortune ; 
many  to  lighten  or  clear  their  expenses ;  a  number  from  passion ;  but 
the  majority  are  simply  drawn  into  it  as  a  pastime.  But,  once  having 
laid  hand  on  the  altar,  and 

*  One  turn  of  roulette  makes  all  mankind  kin.' 

Keep  your  eye  on  this  congress  of  nations :  how  accordantly  all  Babel 
collects  around  the  council-board  of  Plutus  I  Rank,  nationality,  even 
individuality,  is  dropped,  and  all  mankind  become  '  merely  players,'  to 
use  Shakspeare's  expression,  from  the  moment  they  touch  the  level  of 
this  table.  All  are  betters  at  this  board,  as  the  hair-dresser  told  the  lord, 
and  no  one  better  than  his  neighbor. 

It  is  at  night  that  the  scenas  begin.  Gas  and  excitement  are  turned 
on  together.  Then  the  Csesars  of  magnificent  intentions  come,  athd  see, 
and  conquer,  if  they  can ;  and  some  where  in  the  small  hours  they  return 
home  *  to  sleep,  perchance  to  dream.' 

One  of  my  pet  illustrations  of  the  different  characters  which  frequent 
these  rooms  is  the  Indifferent — the  man  who  plays  constantiy  and  as 
if  unconsciously,  without  consenting  to  appear  at  all  interested. 

Monsieur  Nonchalant  lounges  in  late  in  the  day.  You  might  sup- 
pose from  the  abstracted  air  with  which  he  approaches  the  table,  adjust- 
ing his  cravat  all  the  time,  that  he  was  some  stray  somnambulist  regard- 
ing his  person  in  an  invisible  cheval  glass.  With  a  dreamy  air  he  spills 
a  few  coins  on  the  table,  to  roll  on  red  or  black — it  is  all  one  to  him. 
He  pays  Luck  the  compliment  of  surrendering  to  her  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  his  fortunes.  If  he  wins,  a  slight  sub-smile  struggles  at  his  lips 
to  break  through  the  upper  paste  of  nonchalance.  He  begins  to  hum 
the  froward  air,  Vin  cKhan  dal  vino.  His  very  hat  sleeks  into  a  smile. 
But  he  begins  to  lose.  He  has  just  sunk  a  pile  of  Napoleons  in  a  see- 
saw. My  friend,  are  you  smiling  still  ?  But  what  mases  those  lips  so 
paralytic?  The  brow  disclaims  all  sympathy  with  the  mouth;  the 
muscles  are  as  unyielding  as  a  disobliging  horse ;  the  expression  is  jaded 
and  ghasUy.  Will  the  spurned  power  of  nature  reassert  her  long-resisted 
authority  ?  and  must  your  natural  feelings  at  length  wreak  themselves 
into  expression?  No:  politeness  is  to  him  what. courage  was  to  Ney. 
He  cannot,  if  he  would,  do  an  unpolished  act    Death  before  discom- 
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fiture;  he  can  better  bear  to  lose  his  gold  than  his  composure.  To 
immarble  his  emotions  is  the  study  of  a  life.  Bat  lo  1  the  ice  begins  to 
tliaw.  His  complacency  is  fiist  oozing  through  his  palms.  There  goes 
another  fatal  pose  on  the  red ;  it  vanishes  like  a  flash  !  He  doubles  it 
on  the  black;  his  prospects  become  darker  than  ever.  He  pulls  the 
lappel  of  his  right  ear,  as  if  it  were  a  purse-string.  Ah  I  easy,  my  dew- 
Sir  ;  do  n't  pinch  your  left  arm  black  and  blue ;  it  was  the  ri^ht  one  that 
betrayed  you.  Insensate  youth !  you  dig  your  nails  through  your  hair, 
down  into  the  very  scalp,  with  more  than  the  pertinacity  of  a  small-tooth 
comb.  God.M !  how  he  started  just  now,  as,  on  turning  around,  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  his  almost  unrecognizable  features  in  one  of  the  large  mir- 
rois  on  the  wall. 

The  Invisible  player  is  another  queer  type  in  this  odd  volume  of 
characters ;  and  the  difficulty  with  which  he  is  deciphered  does  not  di- 
minish his  claims  upon  our  notice. 

The  Lnvisikle  is  a  man  with  a  motive  for  not  wbhing  to  be  seen  at 
play,  so  that  in  order  to  gamble,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ke^  down 
appearances,  he  is  compelled  to  train  himself  in  a  species  of  legerdemain 
more  curious  than  facile.  It  happens  that  you  will  see  tipiU  on  a  comer 
of  the  table,  which,  so  far  as  particular  appropriation  is  apparent,  might 
well  be  mistaken  for  treasure-trove.  But  look  again,  and  you  will  descry 
onr  Invisible,  *  seeing  all,  himself  unseen,'  in  the  back-ground,  and  watch- 
ing with  a  falcon-glance.  His  pile  is  on  the  pair.  Whiz  goes  the  ball. 
The  Invisible's  features  assume  a  glacial  impassibility.  He  clenches  his 
teeth  with  a  determination  that  would  have  bitten  a  bullet  in  half.  Pa- 
tience on  a  gridiron  endured  a  te^st  less  severe  than  his ;  his  fortune  hangs 
by  the  eye-lids.  The  ball  stops :  ^Messieurs,  vingtet-huit,  pair  et  manque,'' 
The  falcon  seizes  on  his  quarry,  and  is  unseen  again.  Sometimes  the 
Invisible  resorts  to  a  yet  more  cautious  style  of  tactics  by  engaging  a 
friend  to  play  for  him,  with  concerted  signals ;  and  it  is  astonishing  with 
what  a  real  nonchalance  the  friend  always  performs  his  vicarious  duties. 

But  place  for  the  Vicomte  Cassecgu,  the  Magnus  Apollo  of  specu- 
lators; him 

*  Good  at  all  things,  but  better  at  a  bet.' 

He  bulls  and  hears  as  if  he  were  in  Wall-street.  Note  the  savoir  /aire 
in  his  playing.  What  a  winning  confidence  in  his  luck!  There  is  an 
inexpressible  distinction  in  his  manner  of  laying  down  a  rouleau^  as  if  it 
were  a  cast-oft*  glove.  He  is  great  in  victory,  but  greater  still  in  defeat. 
He  leaves  his  money  on  the  uoir,  and  walks  off  to  the  restaurant  for  a 
glass  of  absinthe,  while  the  other  poor  devils  are  tied  like  so  many  show- 
bears,  each  to  his  stake,  none  daring  to  stir  a  chain's  length  off.  Vicomte, 
you  repose  on  your  luck  as  a  warrior  on  his  laurels,  but  bear  in  mind  that 
your  rouleau  is  on  a  quick-sand  soil !  Take  heed  of  the  variegated  ad- 
ventures ill  the  realm  of  chance.  *Ah!  he  returns!'  they  exclaim. 
There  has  been  a  run  of  four  on  the  noir,  and  his  rouleau  hj^  progressed 
arithmetically  to  sixteen — charming  nest-ogg!  He  disdains  to  remove 
it  yet.  A  fresh  venture,  and  the  sixteen  becomes  thirty -two.  Once 
more  he  waits,  and  loses.     Thus, 

*  Man  ne^  er  is,  but  always  to  U  blest.* 
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The  rouge  et-noir  table  differs  from  the  roulette,  as  a  court  of  equity 
differs  from  a  court  of  law.  The  play  there  was  much  deeper ;  a  swarm 
of  men  and  women  sat  around,  looking  like  guests  at  a  table  d'hote,  whose 
dinner  had  been  seized  by  the  Harpies.  *  Mid  others  of  less  note '  I  spied 
a  little  man  whose  coat  and  white  cravat,  added  to  the  extreme  unction 
with  which  he  kept  rubbing  his  hands,  revealed  his  clerical  character  <io 
all,  though  no  doubt  he  still  considered  it  a  profound  secret  to  every  one 
tut  himself.  The  solemn  uprolling  of  his  eyes,  his  devout  manner  of 
piling  up  the  winnings,  as  though  mentally  praying  Heaven  to  *  increase 
and  multiply '  the  good  gifts,  was  highly  diverting  to  a  knot  of  veteran 
gamblers  who  stood  opposite.  The  good  abbe's  countenance  became 
intensely  expressive  under  the  operation  of  the  undulations  of  luck. 
Imagine  an  enormous  pumpkin  with  eyes  set  on  the  surface,  almost  as 
large  as  a  calf  s ;  an  emphatically  Calrauc  nose,  whose  extreme  end  arose 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  mode  in  which  an  elephant  wears  his  trunk ; 
a  mouth  that  could  serve  at  pleasure  as  a  model  for  a  bake-oven  :  to  these 
engaging  features  add  two  huge  humps,  one  on  the  breast,  another  on 
the  back,  and  two  paws  tightly  clenched  upon  the  table ;  fancy,  in  fine,  a 
gigantic  toad  just  ready  to  leap.  When  he  won,  his  neck  elongated  like 
that  of  a  turtle,  and,  by  extension  of  this  mass  of  hving  flesh,  imparted 
something  like  symmetry ;  but  when  luck  became  adverse,  his  eyes  glowed 
like  live  coals,  peering  from  their  orbits  to  the  point  of  dropping  on  the 
carpet;  and  the  overgrown  pumpkin  then  sank  so  low  between  the  two 
promontories,  before  and  behind,  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  discern 
which  of  the  three  humps  had  best  claim  to  be  considered  his  head. 

*The  play,  the  play's  the  thing.'  Would  you  ever  believe  that  the 
man  pacing  yonder  with  his  whole  frame  in  a  tumult,  ringing  out  the 
most  sonorous  curses  in  that  Spanish  so  wealthy  in  imprecations,  is  the 
same  being  you  meet  at  the  Trinkhalle,  absorbing  hot  water  to  the  slow 
measure  of  the  morning  march  ?  Hard  fate  1  to  have  his  high  hopes 
tossed  up  in  a  blanket  all  day,  only  to  receive  a  cold  ducking  at  last. 
He  is  the  man  who  plays  with  a  system.  The  ladies  seem  to  be  most 
favored  ;  perhaps  it  is  because  they  know  when  to  leave  off",  being  best 
acquainted  with  the  fickleness  of  Fortune,  who  is  herself  a  female.  The 
little  Lorette  risks  exactly  the  value  of  a  new  Cashmere,  wins,  and  goes 
away  content.  Madame,  who  has  been  looking  daggers  at  her  *  cloven 
hoof  of  vulgarity,'  as  some  court- poet  styles  the  ungloved  hand,  takes  the 
Lorette's  vacated  chair,  and  begins  to  play  for  the  price  of  some  new 
head-dresses  which  a  Geneva  jeweller  brought  up  to-day.  She  wins ;  but 
a  frown  arose  during  her  speculation  that  put  to  flight  all  the  loves  and 
graces  which  dwell  in  her  face. 

Such  are  the  tables  where  the  fairest  and  foulest  of  mankind  gather, 
intent  upon  the  common  object  —  plunder.  The  eulogists  of  M.Ben^azet 
have  been  so  numerous,  and  have  said  so  much,  that  {pereant  qui  ante 
nos  nostra  dixerint)  there  is  little  left  for  me  to  say ;  and  yet  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  leave  these  halls  without  contributing  my  humble  block 
to  the  towerinor  monument  which  fame  is  fiist  erectins:  to  his  honor.  You 
have  heard  of  M.  Benazet,  intelligent  reader,  else  reputation  is  an  empty 
sound.     Still  *you  may  have  forgotten:'  I  understand  —  ahem! 

M.  Bentazet  is  the  Pontifex  Maximus  of  Fortune,  the  Nestor  of  the 
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gam1)ling  generation.  What  Voltaire  was  to  Ferney  ;  what  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent  was  to  Florence;  what  Louis  XIV.  was  to  Vereaillea,  lord 
paramount,  creator  absolute,  such  is  the  Sieur  Benazet  to  Baden-Baden. 
For  although  the  Grand-Duke  may  be  styled  ruler,  yet  his  is  not  the  real 
empire  of  the  demesne,  any  more  than  was  Louis  XIIL  master  of  France 
under  Richelieu.  Baden-Baden  is  a  gambhng  principality,  a  floating 
island  in  the  monetary  world,  appurtenant  to  M.  Benazet.  His  dominion 
is  an  hnperlum  in  imperio. 

If  to  build  these  mansions ;  if  to  pay  for  them ;  if  to  establish  these 
gambling-Uibles ;  if  to  win  oflf  them;  if  to  engage  this  music;  if  to  lay 
out  these  grounds,  and  keep  them  in  order ;  if  to  diffuse  this  taste ;  if  to 
give  the  grand  ball  to-night;  if  to  give  the  great  boar-hunt  next  month; 
if  to  maintain  an  opera ;  if  to  patronize  talent  of  every  kind ;  (O  for 
breath  to  utter!)  if  the  constant  practice  of  deeds  like  these  does  not 
indicate  potentateship  and  magnanimity  combined ;  if  you  do  not  feel 
your  soul  expanded  after  a  survey  of  his  actions,  have  the  modesty,  my 
friend,  to  impute  the  fault  to  yourself  alone. 

A  Maniehean  at  Baden-Baden  would  hug  himself  for  joy ;  for,  behold, 
the  evil  principle  has  been  converted  into  good !  M.  Benazet  has  shown 
his  *  good  works  before  men,'  like  Mephistojjheles  during  a  revival.  But 
again,  let  mo  not  ^damn  with  faint  praise'  him  whose  laudations  should 
be  sung  with  such  eloquence.  I  appeal  to  Howard,  to  Wilberforce,  to 
Kopsuth,  to  the  genius  of  i)hilanthropy  itself,  whether  Benazet  is  not  a 
benefactor  of  his  species.  Uo  owns  the  gambling-tables :  true ;  but  he 
owns  every  thing  else,  too.  He  wins  your  loose  ciish  :  true ;  but  he  also 
wins  *  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  men.'  He  is  a  seducer  of  young 
men  :  true ;  but  he  is  a  guardian  of  young  women.  He  plants  a  Upas  in 
the  social  oiisis,  but  what  would  its  roses  be  without  him  ?  His  system, 
aftor  all,  is  merely  a  2)rot€ctive  tariffs  levied  on  importers  of  superfluous 
bullion.  All  good  Whigs  should  admire  him  for  his  policy,  and  all  good 
Democrats  for  his  character. 


A    ..:.-.    .  I     ;,    ■  .•    i:    r  . 
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OvKu  the  mountain  the  cveimi:r  star  All  tlir  avaliuidit'  liurnn  and  thrills, 

Trcml)l('8  thruueh  rosy  sun-srt  viipor;  Floaiinj:  away  in  nii«iy  splendor; 

And  undi:r  the  jiinc-boUL'hs  taint  ami  far  Ami  the  while  moon  over  the  cluHtered  hilU 

The  liro-lly  swings  its  f?olden  taper  ;  |      nciideth  a  luce  all  wan  and  tender ; 

Tho  violPt  rloHes  its  ])urplc  eyes ;  |  Voices  of  winds,  and  tiukling  streama. 

The  lily  <lroops  on  the  lonesome  wator  ;  _  Fitful  (rlories  on  cloud  and  river 
And  down  in  the  valley  the  sweet  day  dies 

in  the  arms  of  her  dufe>k-eyed  daughter. 


DriO,  with  the  waning;  sun-set  beams, 
Away  to  the  West  for  ever. 

Tranced  in  the  dusky  firo  I  stand. 
Thrilled  with  the  night-wind's  bUssfbl  story ; 


Yet  up  on  the  snow-peak«,  rosy  still, 

Thi-  chancelul  glories  burn  and  shiver ; 
And  rain-lM»ws  rlinf:  to  the  mountain-rill        [  Clouds  at  my  feet,  and  mountains  grand 

As  it  nuirnmrs  down  to  the  deep  dark  river,  i      O'er  mc,  piercing  the  sun-set  glory ; 
The  chamois  bounds,  and  the  eayle  cries ;  Luminous  fires,  and  angel  stars, 

Wild  eehoes  IVoiii  rock  to  fork  are  driven. 
And  yi)n;eous  clouds  from  the  hills  arise 


Throbbing  and  Hlumberous  airs  of  even, 
.Melt  from  my  soul  its  prison-bars, 


To  jullur  the  sun-set  heaven.  ,      And  bear  it  away  to  heaven. 
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THE         WASTING         OF         THE         TRIBES. 


UY      IB  A  AT      MA-LK:TAK. 


Lo!  n3  I  strive  tlie  red-man's  fate  to  siiier, 

A  sigh  pathetic  sweeps  tlie  minstrel's  string ; 

Fain  wyuld  he  twine  one  mournful  wreath  to  grace 

The  urn  that  holds  the  ashes  of  their  race. 

From  sea  to  sea,  from  Mexic  Gulf  to  Lake, 

Free  as  the  winds  the  wilderness  that  shake, 

Shining  with  unns  majestic,  sternly  grand, 

He  jnoved,  the  guardian  sovereign  of  the  land. 

No  gilded  court,  no  jewelled  crown  had  he, 

Xor  silken  slaves  to  bend  the  servile  knee ; 

No  sumptuous  board,  enriched  with  precious  plate, 

Nor  palace  gorgeous  with  imperial  state; 

No  grand  cathedral,  where  vain  man  adores, 

Through  whose  stained  panes  light's  colored  torrent  pours. 

Not  such  his  state;  the  woods  his  only  home. 

The  hills  liis  shrine,  God's  azure  skies  his  dome, 

In  whose  blue  depths  celestial  spirits  seem 

To  bless  the  kneeling  savage  by  his  stream. 


It. 


Rough  was  his  garb ;  the  hunter's  dangerous  toil 

Clad  his  brown  limbs  with  wild-beasta'  shaggy  spoil ; 

The  forest-game  a  frugal  repast  gave, 

His  simple  drink  the  streamlet's  crystal  wave ; 

His  home  a  cabin  formed  of  limb  and  bough, 

His  bark  the  light  canoe  with  bended  prow. 

Content  with  these,  life  tranquil  sped  away, 

A  pleasant  dream,  with  blissful  visions  gay. 

He  loved  the  realm  so  brightly  spread  around, 

Kieh  with  broad  pastures,  with  wild  wood-lands  crowned; 

He  loved  his  tribe,  his  children,  and  his  bride, 

Nor  asked  for  greater  joys  than  these  supplied. 

« 

When  Twilight  soft  his  roseate  glories  shed, 

And  Eve  her  purple  drapery  cast  around, 
And  up  the  sky  the  Moon  of  harvest  led 

Her  train  of  stars,  on  their  bright  journey  bound. 
Curled  the  blue  smoke  from  many  a  cabin  hearth ; 

The  mellow  air  with  childish  prattle  rang, 
While  acced  chieftains  mingled  in  the  mirth. 

And  lit  the  pipe,  or  martial  measures  sang. 
Then  loud  his  hollow  drum  the  warrior  smote. 

And  reedy  pipes  with  shrilly  music  sound. 
And  bead-strung  conch,  and  horn  of  startling  note. 

And  jingling  bells  to  j'outhful  ankles  bound. 
Forth  stepped  each  forest-damsel  o'er  the  turf, 

Her  forehead  graced  with  many  a  wild-wood  flower. 
And  milk-white  slicUs  plucked  from  the  chafing  surf, 

And  the  blithe  dance  prolonged  tlie  festal  hour. 
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IIT. 


The  scene  liath  changed  I     Tlio  red-man's  rei^n  is  o*er, 

His  painted  crown  of  feathers  spurned  in  dust: 
^'o  more  is  caught  the  flashing  of  his  oar; 

Ilia  lance  and  axe  are  tarnished  o'er  with  rust 
Their  race  is  run  ;  their  life-sands  ceased  to  flow ; 

Their  names  forgot;  their  lowlv  graves  profaned: 
From  the  fair  earth  they  melted  like  the  snow, 

And  of  ihoir  glory  scarce  a  sign  remained. 
Scarce  o'er  their  land  the  pilgrim's  curious  gaze 

Their  ancient  forts  and  strong-holds  may  espy ; 
All  unconcerned  the  squatter's  infant  plays 

(Ver  grass-grown  mounds,  where  low  the  sAchems  lie. 
Tradition  tells  that  oft  by  forest-edge, 

'Neath  the  white  moon,  the  haunting  tribes  are  seen: 
Some  muse  dejected  o'er  tlic  craggy  ledge, 

Or  view  their  ancient  realms  with  looks  serene. 
Here  a  tall  warrior  leans  upon  his  spear, 
Or  lifts  his  bow  as  if  a  foe  drew  near; 
And  damsels  move  in  spectnil  dances  round, 
Yet  silent  all  as  dead  beneath  the  ground  I 


XV. 


A  mingled  race  of  every  tongue  and  clime 
Hold  ail  the  land  in  its  extent  sublime; 
Their  voices  sound  o'er  green  New-England's  hill. 
Their  crowding  steps  its  every  valley  till: 
Jiy  M3*stic'8  wave,  Connecticut's  fair  shore, 
Tlic  swarming  myriads  still  increasing  pour; 
Far  up  the  Mohawk's  soft  enchanting  vale 
The  sound  of  rural  labor  cheers  the  gale ; 
K'en  where  Niagara  through  its  rocky  gate 
Shoots  its  vast  tide,  magniticently  great, 
Tlie  now  race  pours,  still  pressing  on  its  way 
O'er  the  blue  lakes  towara  the  setting  day. 
Before  the  wood-man's  wasting  axe  and  fire, 
Tlie  shadowy  woods  of  Michigan  retire; 
Wisconsin  opes  her  flowery  ]>rairie8,  where 
The  hardy  farmer  guMes  the  gleaming  share; 
The  bold  fi'ontiei*s-man  by  Missouri's  fount 
Sows  the  rich  glebe  and  tills  the  fertile  mount ; 
The  hunter  yields,  the  red  men  disappear 
Before  the  thrifty  husbandman's  career. 


Lo!  where  it  sweeps!  a  broad,  majestic  land, 
Lovely  with  vales,  with  rugged  mountains  grand ! 
From  sea  to  sea  the  country  of  the  free, 
From  Northern  Lake  to  smiling  Mexic  sea. 
Sec  where  they  move,  in  graceful  circles  round  — 
The  sister  States,  with  laurel  garlands  bound; 
The  wreath  of  Union  all  around  them  rolled, 
Twined  with  their  banner's  strijved  and  spangled  fold. 
Long  may  they  kee]>  unsullied  their  domain, 
Free  as  the  breeze  o'er  Alleghany's  chain; 
Free  as  the  tides  their  western  valleys  boast, 
Free  as  the  surge  that  thunders  on  their  coast! 
Boston,  ^fat/,  1S53. 
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MR.        BROAVN'S         PIGS. 

One  evoning,  not  a  great  while  since,  I  dropped  in  at  the  Sociable  Club, 
of  which,  I  flatter  myself,  I  am  not  altogether  an  undistinguished  member. 
Indeed,  I  believe  every  one  of  us  has  a  good  opinion  of  himself,  founded 
on  a  consciousness  of  some  merit  which  no  other  member  gainsays  or 
denies.  Certainly,  for  a  club-man  to  decry  his  fellow  would  be  a  species 
of  self-stultification,  like  abusing  one's  wife  to  one's  neighbor.  Whether 
we  recognize  this  principle,  or  whether  it  be  that  we  are  all  of  a  happy, 
generous  disposition,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  almost  without  exception, 
we  are  on  the  best  of  terms  with  each  other  and  with  ourselves. 

But  whatever  vanity  there  may  be  among  us  individually,  in  our  col- 
lective capacity,  and  as  the  world  sees  us,  we  make  no  great  pretensions. 
We  have  not  yet  reached  the  full-blown  dignity  of  house-keeping,  and 
are  content  with  a  pair  of  rooms  and  an  ante-chamber,  conveniently  lo- 
cated over  Briggs,  the  cigar  and  liquor-merchant,  with  whom  we  store  our 
wines,  and  whose  clerk  serves  us  as  a  butler  without  pay ;  while  above 
us  is  Madame  Frisbie's  fashionable  millinery- establishment,  which  affords 
us  an  opportunity  of  meeting  a  good  many  fine  ladies  on  the  stairs,  and 
some  of  the  prettiest  little  coiffeuses  in  the  world. 

As  for  that  *  society,'  as  it  is  called,  which  so  many  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  fools  and,  indeed,  wits,  '  go  into,'  we  do  not,  as  a  general 
thing,  see  much  of  it  except  at  a  respectful  distance.  If  I  were  to  assert 
that  we  object  to  several  of  its  requirements ;  that  we  dislike  standing 
an  hour  at  a  time,  with  no  means  of  escape,  hopelessly  endeavoring  to 
entertain  some  heavy  lady  to  whom  we  have  nothing  to  say ;  that  young 
Masters  Polky  and  Swell,  tearing  round  the  room,  each  with  an  armful 
of  young  woman,  distiibute  hotness  as  they  pass,  beside  treading  on  one's 
toes  ;  and  that  we  are  decidedly  unwilling  to  stand  in  halls  or  on  landings, 
exposed  to  draught^,  elbowings,  and  tray-corners  —  I  might,  perhaps, 
expose  our  Club  to  unmerited  suspicion,  and  be  asked  if  the  grapes  were 
not  sour;  so  I  shall  only  say  that,  while  a  great  many  persons  find  plea- 
sure in  the  above  amusements,  we  are  moderately  contented  in  our  second- 
story  club;  and  while  Masters  Polky  and  Swell  are  pulling  on  those 
agonizing  boots  of  theirs,  or  getting  up  those  immense  cravat-ties,  which 
always  remind  me  of  the  old-fashioned  telegra{)h,  in  full  play,  that  used 
to  swing  above  the  Exchange  cupola,  we,  in  quiet  clothes,  are  passing  the 
tivening  without  any  sort  of  martyrdom  whatever. 

There  is  an  air  of  sociability  about  the  rooms  of  our  Club  that  authorizes 
its  title  at  once,  John,  Black  John,  our  Purveyor,  Under-Secretary,  Com- 
missary-General, and  Mercury- at-large,  who  weighs  fourteen  stone  and 
treads  like  Camilla,  opens  the  door,  and  welcomes  you  with  an  expansive 
smile  beaming  over  the  whole  of  his  broad  face,  that  I  can  only  liken  toa 
heinisphoro  in  sun-shine.  There  is  the  cheerfullest  of  fires  in  the  grate 
in  the  winter-season,  the  most  fragrant  lilacs  bloom  there  in  spring,  and 
the  greenest  asparagus-tops  in  mid-summer.  Upon  the  walls  are  one  or 
two  pictures,  which,  if  not  very  gratifying  as  specimens  of  art,  are  yet 
calculated  to  inspire  sociability  and  good-humor.     Over  one  mantel  is  an 
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engraving  of  tlie  Literal y  Tea-Party  ;  wliile  the  other  is  decorated  with 
a  print  after  Leslie's  picture  of  Uncle  Toby  and  the  Widow ;  and  at  the 
hite  sale  of  the  Art-Union  property  —  which,  as  sociable  fellows,  we  re- 
gretted as  much  as  any  body  —  we  purchased  a  fine,  large  fruit-piece, 
delineating  half  a  water-melon,  a  cantelope,  several  peaches,  and  a  knife 
and  silver  salver,  which,  when  fruit  is  not  in  season,  is  very  refreshing. 

As  for  our  other  furniture,  it  is  decidedly  more  useful  than  ornamental ; 
more  comfortable  than  costly.  Jo  Mallet,  the  celebrated  auctioneer,  who 
is  a  member  of  our  Club,  and  who,  after  knocking  down  lota  of  the  meet 
elegant,  ftishionable,  and  costly  furniture  in  this  metropolis,  will  yet  come 
into  the  Club  of  an  evening  and  tell  his  story  or  enjoy  a  joke  without  any 
airs  or  the  least  pretension  —  Jo  Mallet,  even,  would  fail  in  attempting  to 
make  the  contents  of  our  rooms  fetch  any  handsome  sum  of  money.  Far 
distant  be  the  day  when  he  shall  be  called  on  for  such  a  purpose !  May 
it  never  be  his  duty  to  stand  up  on  the  mahogany  he  has  sat  down  to  so 
often ! 

And  here  let  me  fervently  hope  the  kind  reader  will  not  accuse  us  of 
parsimony  for  the  modest  manner  of  our  club-keeping.  Above  all,  let 
me  deprecate  the  degrading  imputation  of  poverty — that  *  lower  deep* 
of  infamy  in  this  golden  age.  No,  no ;  we  may  have  our  faults,  but  not 
quite  that.  If  we  chose  to  go  in  the  very  face  and  eyes  of  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  our  clubbed  existence,  we  might,  with  a  little  finan- 
ciering, manage  to  be  splendid.  Ikit,  ah !  we  have  heard  of  the  dismal 
sociability  of  many  elegantly-appointed  mansions  in  our  Belgravia.  We 
know  the  Gorgon  influence  of  superb  upholstery.  We  listened,  at  the 
•  Club  the  other  evening,  to  the  story  of  the  country-gentleman  at  one  of 
the  new  hotels,  who  sat  on  his  trunk  all  night,  afraid  of  doing  something 
not  quite  genteel  in  the  presence  of  so  much  good  furniture.  By  all  odds, 
we  prefer  chintz  and  sociability  to  brocatelle  and  a  fear  of  using  it  Give 
us  plain  Brussels  for  our  floors,  and  leathern-cushioned  arm-chairs  for  our 
sedent  refreshment,  and  let  us  put  our  feet  on  the  sofa  and  smoke,  and 
be  sociable. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Club,  Rinkle  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  au- 
thority in  matters  of  literature  and  taste.  Without  being  engaged  in 
any  one  pursuit,  a  moderate  income  enables  him  to  gratify  his  passion 
for  lounging  in  libraries  and  book-stores,  and  poring  over  the  maga- 
zines, and  occasionally  to  buy  a  new  publication.  He  has  been  told  toat 
he  ought  to  write  for  the  periodicals,  but  he  professes  too  much  regard 
for  the  fraternity  of  authors  to  interfere  with  their  perquisites.  *  No,  no,* 
ho  says :  *  if  publishers  want  articles,  let  them  pay  for  them,  and  let  them 
go  to  the  men  that  want  the  money.  I  take  the  bread  out  of  no  man*s 
mouth.'  On  matters  of  e very-day  interest,  however,  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  put  pen  to  paper.  Those  are  his  initials,  *  Q.  R.,'  which  you  occasion* 
ally  see  in  the  newspapers  underneath  a  brief  but  cogent  argument  in 
favor  of  swoeping  tho  streets  by  steam-power  at  midnight;  or  attached 
to  a  statement  of  the  fact,  that  the  thermometer  stood  at  ninety  degrees 
Fahrenheit  at  Montreal  last  Wednesday,  and  at  seventy-five  degrees  in 
Wall-street  at  the  same  time,  which  accounted  for  the  cold  southerly 
gale  yesterday  morning. 

lid  was  entered  in  the  club-register  when  proposed  as  Mr.  Q,  Rinkle, 
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and  some  body  immediately  dubbed  Lira  Queer ;  but  bis  card  was  found 
afterward  on  one  of  the  tables,  from  which  we  learned  that  he  had  been 
christened  Queritin. 

Another  prominent  member  is  Mr.  Fred  Daw,  who,  being  something 
of  a  hon  vivant,  and  considered  a  good  judge  of  wines,  may  be  set  down 
as  the  Club's  gastronomic  oracle.  Fred  is  a  rising  young  lawyer,  and  has 
been  a  rising  young  lawyer  any  time  these  fifteen  years.  Considering  the 
slowness  with  which  legal  gentlemen  culminate,  and  Fred's  fondness  for 
good  cheer,  I  think  it  may  be  assumed  that  by  the  time  Mr.  Daw  falls 
into  the  grave,  he  will  be  pronounced,  in  a  professional  way,  to  have  just 
risen. 

I  take  extreme  pleasure  in  further  introducing,to  the  reader  Mr.  Wy- 
cherly  Cribbs,  of  Wall-street.     Of  the  exact  nature  of  Mr.  Cribbs's  busi- 
ness I  am  not  aware.     I  was  unable  to  discover  his  name  in  the  Directory 
when  I  once  wished  to  see  him  on  the  aflfairs^of  the  Club,  but  after  some 
search  found  him,  fat  and  comfortable  as  ever,  in  an  under-ground  apart- 
ment, counting  over  an  immense  number  of  faded  bank-bills,  and,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  with  his  eyes  shut     He  is  our  reference  on  financial 
matters,  and  has  furnished  Rinkle  with  many  valuable  statistics.     He  can 
always  tell  us  how  many  shares  the  great  Mr.  Flam  is  long  or  short  in 
the  ruling  fancy ;  and  although  I  believe  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Board, 
he  seldom  fails  to  give  us  the  full  particulars  of  any  exciting  scene  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,     If  he  has  a  weakness,  it  is  to  be  considered  a  sporting 
character ;  but  I  firmly  believe  him  innocent  of  any  proficiency  that 
would  warrant  the  title,  and  am  inclined  to  think  he  gets  his  intelligence 
at  second-hand.     In  spite  of  this  failing.  Mr.  Cribbs  is  held  in  high  esti- 
mation at  our  rooms;   and  it  is  my  intention,  when  the  copy-right 
treaty  is  fairly  under  way,  to  consult  him  on  the  subject  of  investments. 
But  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  reader  and  myself  may  at  present  be 
said  to  be  under  the  deepest  obligation,  inasmuch  as  he  has  been  the 
cause — logically  remote,  and  legally  innocent,  to  be  sure — of  the  lines 
I  am  now  writing,  is  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown ;  and  if  I  have  not  looked  upon 
Mr.  Brown  hitherto  with  that  glow  of  friendship  with  which  I  regard 
some  other  members,  it  is  not  that  I  have  any  personal  feelings  of  hostility 
toward  him.     Heaven  forbid  1     I  trust  I  am  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
Nor  is  it  because  I  grudge  him  the  gold  spoon  with  which  he  was  born ; 
dear  me !  why  should  I  care  whether  my  spoon  be  gold  or  pewter,  so  long 
as  I  have  my  egg,  and  the  appetite  to  relish  it  ?     But  the  cause  of  any 
coolness  Brown  may  have  observed  in  me  is  an  unpleasant  suspicion  I 
have  had  of  the  out-and-out  genuineness  of  his  sociable  sentiments, 
judged  by  the  Club-standard  of  orthodoxy. 

As  a  proof  of  my  fre*edora  from  that  serra  animcB — envy  —  I  do 
frankly  admit  that  Brown  is  the  youngest  and  best-dressed  man  among 
us,  and  that  he  has  given  some  capital  dinners  at  the  Club.  But  still  I 
must  be  allowed  to  say  I  have  observed  with  pain  his  evident  penchant 
for  that  domestic  conglomerate  called  fashionable  society,  and  his  ill- 
concealed  reverence  for  the  titles  and  unmeaning  gew-gaws  of  foreign 
aristocracies.  I  have  met  him  twice  in  the  street  of  an  evening  wearing 
a  high  and  very  white  cravat ;  and  I  confess  that,  on  those  occasions,  the 
general  stiflfness,  and  reserve,  and  unsociability  of  his  air,  inspired  me  with 
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disgust.  For  several  moDtlis  past,  Brown  has  not  been  seen  at  the  Club. 
At  tirst  his  absouco  was  noticed,  for  we  liked  his  dinners  and  smiling  face. 
But  learning  that  ho  was  out  of  town  on  some  private  business,  wo  con- 
soled ourselves  after  the  fashion  of  most  sociable  men,  and  turned  to 
other  dinners  and  other  faces,  and  in  the  fulness  and  perfection  of  our 
sociability,  got  on  so  well  without  him,  that  I  had  not  heard  his  name 
mentioned  for  weeks  until  the  evening  to  tvhich  I  have  referred,  when,  as 
my  wont  is,  I  dropped  in  at  the  Club. 

On  this  occasion,  I  was  gratified  to  find  Rinkle,  Fred  Daw,  and  Mr. 
Cribbs  in  the  rooms.  It  was  early,  and  no  one  else  was  present — par- 
don me,  Black  John,  thou  wa<t  there  with  thy  great  shining  face ;  but 
tliou  art  a  necessity  to  our  comfort,  John, and  like  many  of  our  comforts, 
w^e  shall  often  forget  thee  until  thou  art  gone. 

John  took  my  over-coat  and  umbrella  as  I  approached  the  fire  —  it 
wiis  a  rawish  night — and  his  glowing  countenance,  which  is  as  good  as 
another  fire  in  a  room  on  a  cheerless  day,  disappeared  into  his  private 
ante-chamber  on  the  landing.  I  found  Rinkle  seated  at  the  table,  dally- 
ing with  the  magazines ;  Cribbs  was  comfortably  ensconced  in  an  arm- 
chair, sleepily  holding  a  letter  in  his  hand ;  and  Fred,  reclining  on  a  sofa, 
was  devoting  the  evening  remnant  of  his  legal  energies  to  making  rings 
with  tobacco-smoke. 

*A  letter  from  ]5rown,'  said  Cribbs,  as  I  entered. 

'  What  Brown  ? '  I  suddenly  asked  :  and  I  now  acknowledge  the  unso- 
ciable treachery  of  my  memory. 

^  You  are  fined,'  said  Rinkle,  in  a  low,  solemn  voice,  looking  at  me  over 
his  spectacles,  *for  sociable  heterodoxy  and  schism.  The  Brown  referred 
to  is  a  member  of  a  Club  to  which  one  Smitkcr- Smith  also  belong^.' 
(That  is  my  own  name,  dear  reader,  and  you  will  admire  the  delicacy 
with  which  I  have  refrained  from,  introducing  it  myself.)  I  bowed  my 
acquiescence  in  his  decision,  and  desired  to  know  the  nature  of  the  fine. 

^That  shall  bo  decided  }  risently.  Meanwhile,  wo  are  endeavoring  to 
accour.t  for  Brown's  conduct.' 

A  faint  surmise  that  Brown  had  secretly  married  into  fashionable  life, 
and  had  sent  in  his  resignation,  arose  in  my  mind  as  I  inquired  into  the 
7  ra  va  m  en  crim  in  is. 

'  Pig-,'  replied  Fred. 

*  Pigs  ? ' 

'Ah  I  pigs  indeed,'  said  Cribbs,  mournfully. 

'  It  seems,' said  liinkle,  with  an  ex]>lanatory  gesture,  *  that  our  friend 
Ih'own,  than  whom  a  better  fellow  doesn't  breathe,  has,  for  some  unez- 
])lainod  cause,  been  withdrawing  himself  from  the  amenities  of  dvilizeJ 
lirts  and  anuuHing  his  leisure  with  agiicultural, or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
zoological  pursuits.  Though  they  have  proved  disastrous,  I  am  the  last 
man,  and  I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  are  the  last  men' 

*IlL-ar!'  cried  Fred. 

'  Of  course,'  said  Cribbs. 

And  I  nodded  aj)proval 

'  To  condenm  failure  when  the  motive  has  been  worthy,  and  the  effort 
litis  corresponded  thereto.  I  only  wish,'  he  continued,  speaking  slowly, 
and  looking  at  Fred,  as  tiiough  there  was  an  important  criminal  trial 
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going  on,  in  which  Rinkle  was  judge,  Brown  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  F. 
Daw,  Esq.,  counsel  for  the  accus^,  'I  only  wish  I  could  think  of  a 
motive,  or  that  he  had  stated  one  in  his  letter/ 

*  Hams,'  suggested  the  learned  counsel. 
The  Judge  shook  his  head. 

*  Dividends,'  Cribbs  mildly  volunteered. 

Rinkle  still  shook  his  head :  '  No,  gentlemen,  the  objects  you  men- 
tion are  worthy  of  an  effort,  but  either  of  them  conld  be  attained  with- 
out the  sacrifices  our  friend  has  imposed  upon  himself.  I  must  look  for 
some  higher  motive.  It  may  be  there  is  some  trait  in  the  character  of 
the  pig,  as  yet  unobserved  by  ourselves,  but  revealed  to  Brown,  calculated, 
if  developed,  to  enlist  our  intellectual  sympathies.  I  remember  reading 
somewhere  that  Luther  occasionally  passed  an  hour  in  company  with  his 
swine,  and  found  the  change  agreeable  after  severe  polemics.  Whether 
Brown  would  have  chosen  any  such  relief  from  the  society  of  books,  I 
cannot  venture  to  decide.  Certainly  I  can  hardly  think  he  would  select 
it  after  the  enjoyment  of  such  social  privileges  as  this  metropolis  affords.' 

*  I  tell  you  what  it  is,'  said  Cribbs,  who  suddenly  seemed  to  remember 
some  interesting  fact, '  there's  good  pluck  in  a  pig.' 

*  Of  course  there  is,'  said  Fred ;  *  the  negroes  are  very  fond  of  it,  and 
esteem  it  a  rare  delicacy ,^  although' 

'Pshaw!  I  don't  mean  that,  but  grit — courage.  The  celebrated 
fighting-pig,  Pape,  whipped  one  dog  after  another  with  perfect  ease ;  I 
saw  him  do  it' 

'An  exception  to  the  general  rule,'  remarked  Rinkle.  '  Pigs  are  gen- 
erally faint-hearted,  inasmuch  as  they  are  generally  hungry.  Man  may 
be  valorous  after  dinner,  but  swine  recognize  no  such  period  of  existence. 
With  them,  life  is  one  continued  ante-prandium.' 

*But,  ray  dear  Rinkle,'  I  here  ventured  to  ask,  *why  look  for  some 
improbable  and  recondite  motive  for  Brown's  conduct,  which  I  understand 
to  consist  merely  in  rearing  a  certain  number  of  swine  ?  I  certainly  cannot 
see  why  honest  efforts  to  bring  good  pork  to  market  do  not  constitute  as 
laudable  an  occupation  as  any.  Although  Burton  pronounces  pork  to 
be  melancholy  food,  it  certainly  has  operated  very  materially  to  give  any 
thing  but  a  gloomy  expression  to  the  face  of  our  whole  western  country. 
As  forming  one  of  our  chief  staples,  pigs  may  be  said  to  have  built  many 
of  our  cities,  enlarged  our  canals,  extended  our  rail-roads,  and  turned  our 
prairies  into  corn-fields.' 

*A11  true,'  said  Rinkle,  *  but  material,  very  material.' 

*And  if,'  I  continued,  *  the  common  article  of  merchandise — pork  of  no 
rare  breed,  or  choice  feeding — f6rms  snch  a  universal  dish,  and  deserves 
respect  from  its  popularity,  how  much  more  importance  does  it  assume 
when,  by  judicious  cross-breeding  and  dainty  nurture,  the  flesh  becomes 
etherealized,  as  I  may  say,  and  even  the  mature  hog  is  as  great  a  delicacy 
as  the  *  young  and  tender  suckling  under  a  year  old,' over  which  Oharl^ 
Lamb  went  into  such  raptures.' 

*  I  remember,'  said  Rinkle :  *  a  dainty  description  is  that,  and  worthy  of 
the  subject.    One  paragraph  I  shall  neve/ forget : 

*  *  There  is  no  flavor  comparable,  I  will  contend,  to  that  of  the  crisp,  tawnj^  well- 
watchod,  not  over-roasted  erackUngf  as  it  is  well  called:  the  rerj  teeth,  are  inrited  to 
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thoir  share  of  the  pliMsuro  of  this  baiKput,  in  overcoming  the  cov,  brittle  resistance, 
wilh  tlio  adhesive  oleajrinous  —  Oh  I  c:ill  it  not  f;it !  but  un  indefinabfc  sweetness  frn>wiiig 
up  to  it ;  tlie  temler  blossdiuiu;^  of  f;it ;  fat  cr;fi)pe(l  in  the  biid,  taken  in  the  shoot,  in 
the  first  inn)cenci.';  the  cream  and  (piintessence  of  the  chihl-nip^'s  yet  pure  food;  the 
lean  —  no  lean,  but  n  kind  <>f  nnimal  muima,  or,  ratlier,  fat  anu  lean|  (if  it  must  be  so,) 
so  blended  and  running  into  each  other  that  botli  together  make  but  one  ombrouan 
result,  a  common  substance.' 

*  Yes,  lliukle,'  I  observed,  *you  liave  tboro  quoted  a  passage  that  might 
almost  peraiiadc  a  man  to  embark  in  the  business  of  pig-breeding,  and 
endeavor  after  perennial  litters.  But  Lamb  was  guilty  of  slandering 
the  adult  animal,  and  overlooking  his  capacities  for  carnal  improvement 
A  \7ell-burn  shote,  judiciously  developed  by  green  vegetables  and  grain, 
and  matured  upon  chestnuts,  forms  no  mean  dish  ;  and  if  you  will  turn 
to  the  London  Quarterly  for  January,  1853,  which  is  on  the  table  near 
you,  you  will  find  a  few  lines  1  have  marked  in  an  article  on  the  Cloister 
Life  of  Charles  V.,  which  gives  you  an  idea  of  pork  as  it  should  be,  and 
which  might,  I  think,  make  an  epicure  regret  that  he  did  not  live  in 
Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century.' 

Itinklo  found  the  article,  and  read  as  follows : 

'  Yet  if  Spaniards  have  written  their  ann  ds  true,  these  said  Belgians  and  Hollanders 
looked  plump  and  fair,  and  fed  as  voraciouslv  as  if  they  had  been  Jews,  u^n  the  une- 
tuous  hams  and  •rriskins  of  >r;intanch"s.  IvstremaduVa  is  indeed  a  porcine  pays  de 
Coaigne ;  an  Klysium  of  the  i)i;r ;  a  land  overlbwimj  with  savorj*  snakes  for  his  summer 
improvement,  and  with  sweet  ac»)rns  fur  his  aunnnnal  perfiHJtionmcnt ;  whence  results 
a  flesh  fitter  for  demi-n:o(U  than  Dutchmen,  and  a  fat  tinted  like  melted  topazes — a 
morsel  for  cardinals  and  wise  men  of  the  West.* 

Fred  Daw  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant.  lie  had  writhed  with  gusto 
while  Ilinkle  repeated  the  roast-pig  paragraph,  but  he  could  now  contiun 
himself  no  longer.  He  tiung  his  cigar  in  the  fire,  and  requested  that  that 
bit  of  writing  might  be  served  over  again ;  after  which'he  ordered  John 
to  go  immediately  down  stairs  and  bring  up  a  bottle  of  that  celebrated 
Topaz  sherry,  and  glasses  for  four. 

It  was  after  we  had  drunk  to  Brown,  to  Spanish  pigs,  and  to  the  re- 
viewer unknown,  that  I  tinkle  informed  me  that,  however  pertinent  I  might 
have  considered  my  observations,  they  had  no  relevancy  w^hatever  to  the 
case  in  hand  ;  that  Brown's  pigs  had  not  been  of  the  same  breed,  by  any 
means,  as  those  in  the  Review ;  that  he  had  not  attempted  their  perfec- 
tionment  on  snakes  and  acorns ;  that  they  had  been  objects  rather  of 
pity  than  admiration ;  that,  for  himself,  he  must  look  for  some  nobler 
motive  than  had  yet  been  suggested  to  account  for  the  young  man's  con- 
duct ;  and  that  for  the  unpleasant  iacts  of  the  case  he  would  refer  me  to 
Cribbs,  who  had  the  letter:  and  thereupon  our  philosophic  member  made 
a  dead  set  at  all  the  quarterlies  on  the  table  in  search  of  a  theory. 

While  ho  was  thus  emj.Joyed,  and  while  Daw  on  the  sofa  was  in  a 
smiling  reverie,  in  which  fioated,  I  dare  say,  visions  of  unctuous  hams 
and  griskins,  and  flesh  tinted  like  melted  toptizes,  Mr.  Wycherly  Cribbs 
imparted  to  mo  the  leading  particulars  connected  with  the  subject  be- 
fore us. 

Ilawdon  Brown,  it  seems,  had,  for  some  reason  only  known  to  himself, 
bought,  in  the  early  summer,  five  hundred  of  those  articles  of  merchan- 
dise known  to  dealers  under  the  name  of  Western  Store  Pigs.  He  had 
passed  several  hours  at  the  Bull's  Head  one  rainy  day,  in  tie  agreeable 
company  of  a  most  polite  and  well-informed  gentleman,  from  whom  he 
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made  the  purchase,  and  who,  through  all  the  inclemency  of  the  weatheV, 
and  all  the  repulsive  filth  of  the  yards,  had  kindly  assisted  him  in  select- 
iug,  counting,  and  weighing  the  drove.  It  was  at  this  gentleman's  sug- 
gestion that  he  chose  the  leanest  animals,  as  being  the  best  travellers,  and 
affording  the  fairest  field  for  development  and  improvement.  It  was  in 
deference  to  his  advice  that  he  had  stabled  his  fine  horse  at  the  Bull's  Head 
over-night,  and  that  he  took  rooms  at  the  Bull's  Head  Tavern  on  the  same 
evening,  preparatory  to  the  start  for  the  country  *  in  the  cool '  of  the  next 
day.  It  was  this  polite  gentleman  who  'scared  up,'  to  use  his  own  language, 
half  a  dozen  good  *  drov6r-boys,'  and  introduced  them  to  Mr.  Brown  as 
*  uncommon  careful  lads  with  a  drove ;'*it  was  this  gentleman  who  re- 
ceived Mr.  Rawdon  Brown's  check  for  nineteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
and  ninety  one-hundredths'  dollars,  being  the  amount  of  the  bill  rendered 
for  five  hundred  Store  Pigs,  weighing,  as  per  returns,  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  seventy  pounds,  and  sold  at  seven  cents  per  pound ; 
and,  furthermore,  it  was  this  gentleman  whom,  notwithstaniing  all  these 
attentions,  Mr.  Brown  subsequently  characterized  as  a  scamp. 

Among  the  delights  which  Mr.  Howard  Payne  had  in  his  mind's  eye 
when  he  wrote  that  renowned  song,  *  Home,  Sw^et  Home,'  I  think  the 
bed,  the  familiar  bed,  with  its  clean,  sweet  sheets,  must  have  been  upper- 
most. We  approach  it  in  our  yawning,  demi-apparelled  state,  with  a 
fond  confidence,  resulting  from  a  confirmed  experience  of  jts  perfect 
adaptedness  to  our  particular  comfort ;  we  sit  upon  it  with  anticipatory 
luxury;  a  thrill  of  pleasure  rewards  us  for  the  effort  of  *  turning  in '  as 
our  toe-tips  touch  the  linen,  and  we  draw  down  the  coverlid  at  length, 
and  hide  ourselves  from  the  world,  with  the  soul-comforting  assurance  of 
wholesome  rest,  and  freedom  from  companionship,  human  or  entomic. 
Ah !  in  country-houses,  in  far-off  cities,  even  in  our  best  friend's  hospita- 
ble mansion,  how  do  we  remember  that  bed,  those  immaculate  sheets  1 
but  at  a  tavern  —  Jupiter  Hospitalis !  do  we  not  sometimes  rather  forego 
the  relinquishment  of  those  garments,  the  livery  of  our  degenerate  na- 
ture, than 

Well,  Mr.  Brown  passed  the  night,  after  his  purchases,  stretched  upon 
three  chairs,  and  thought  of  'Procrustes  and  pigs,  and  slept  but  little. 

Behold  him  on  the  following  morning,  performing  the  depressing  feat 
of  driving  a  fast  horse  at  a  slow  walk,  and  following  that  squealing, 
straggling  army  of  young  swine;  their  six  highly  recommended  but 
suspicious-looking  young  officers  hallooing,  running,  dodging,  returning, 
chasing  deserters  into  the  ranks,  and  swearing  fearfully.  Behold  him 
halting  in  the  road  as  he  approaches  some  open  field  or  turnpike-crossing ; 
and  as  he  stands  up  in  his  vehicle,  see  with  what  generalship  he  witnesses 
the  grand  deploy  of  his  troops.  Hear  him  shout  till  he  is  hoarse,  as  the 
left  wing  starts  incontinently  down  the  wrong  road ;  the  right,  entering 
a  breach  in  the  wall,  victoriously  attacks  an  unresisting  column  of  beard- 
less corn ;  while  the  main  body,  averse  to  action  as  to  fight,  ingloriously 
conceals  itself  in  a  road-side  ditch,  and  sits  down  to  enjoy  the  mud.  See 
him,  with  his  raw  infantry  re-marshalled  and  on  their  way  again,  calling  ' 
a  halt,  which  the  officers  alone  obey ;  and,  driving  into  the  midst  of  his 
forces,  endeavor  to  perform  the  impossible  task  of  counting  them. 
Watch  him  throughout  that  day,  and  the  next,  and  still  a  third ;  and 
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after  encountering  the  fatigue,  the  perplexities,  the  ^nDoyauces  of  the 
march ;  the  sun,  the  mud,  or  the  dust ;  the  astonished  stare  of  the  few 
acquaintances,  and  the  inquisitive  leer  of  the  many  strangers  he  met; 
the  gibes  of  rustics,  who  asked  if  them  critters  took  the  prize  at  the 
World's  Fair ;  the  constant  anxiety  lest  provisions  or  shelter  should  fiul 
on  the  route ;  and  the  nightly  fear  that  his  barn-lodged  ofiScers  would 
desert  in  disgust,  and  leave  him  at  tlie  head  of  his  regiment  alone :  after 
all  this,  see  him  arrive  at  Ins  country-home,  haggard,  UDshaven,  and 
travel-stained  —  and  unless  you  consider  him  a  fool,  or  in&tuated,  you 
must  agree  with  Rinkle  that  he  was  influenced  by  some  higher  motive 
than  superior  pork  or  profit. 

Upon  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  Brown  succeeded  in  counting  bis 
forces.  He  found,  like  Napoleon  at  Moscow,  that  his  ranks  had  been 
thinned  on  the  march.     Fourteen  pigs  were  missing. 

Early  the  next  day,  he  awoke.  Not  the  sun-beams  glinting  through 
the  window-fanes,  not  the  dewy  call  of  incense-breathing  mom,  nor 
yet  the  cock's  shrill  clarion,  roused  him  from  his  slumbers ;  but  an  un- 
earthly noise  —  a  combination  of  unearthly  noises,  singly,  hideous  and 
harrowing ;  together  -^  indeed,  I  will  not  repeat  the  strong,  sub-terrene 
adjective  he  used  in  his  letter  to  describe  them.  The  pangs  of  puivatory 
seemed  going  on  outside  his  window.  Four  hundred  and  seventy  hollow 
pigs,  fierce  with  the  gnawings  of  hunger,  were  shrieking  for  their  breakfast 

Four  hundred  and  seventy.  Sixteen  had  yielded  up  their  poor  lives 
during  the  night.  What  they  had  suffered,  no  one  can  tell.  Whether 
fatigue,  whether  fever  and  burning  thirst,  whether  a  surfeit  on  unaccus- 
tomed diet;  or  whether  the  maladie  du pays — a  hopeless  yearning  for 
Ohio,  and  a  broken  heart  —  had  ended  their  miseries,  who  shall  say! 
There  they  were,  pain  and  pleasure  over,  stiff,  cold,  and  dead. 

And  Brown,  reverent  as  a  Brahmin,  ordered  them  to  be  buried 
decently.  And  he  was  glad  when  the  four  hundred  and  seventy  were 
fed,  and  their  bowlings  had  subsided  into  grunts ;  and  resting  upon  a  log, 
while  they  strayed  in  the  orchard  around  him,  he  sat  wondering  if  any 
more  would  die,  when  he  heard  a  strange  cough. 

He  looked  up,  supposing  it  to  proceed  from  one  of  his  men,  who  stood 
near  him ;  but  the  man  seemed  strong  and  well,  and  his  broad  chest 
heaved  only  with  a  healthy  breathing.  Still  the  cough  continued.  It 
came  from  beyond  the  man.  Evidently  a  pig  was  in  distress ;  too  lam 
a  lump  of  moist  meal  had  probably  been  gulped  down,  or  a  stray  knife 
from  the  kitchen  offal. 

Humanity,  no  less  than  self-interest,  was  hurrying  our  friend  to  find 
the  sufferer,  when  he  thought  he  heard  a  remarkable  echo.  The  cough 
s<^(  ined  repeated  from  some  point  behind  him.  Perhaps  it  was  not  an 
echo,  but  another  cough.  Ho  was  as  much  bewildered  as  ihat  notable 
donkey  who  found  himself  between  two  thistles,  and  stood  wavering. 
Just  then  a  third  cough  came  conveniently  to  his  aid ;  and  then  a  fonrUi 
broke  out,  and  then  two  or  three  together;  and  suddenly,  a  husky  chorus 
came  from  a  corner  of  the  orchard ;  and  then,  coughing-time  having  come, 
K%  it  would  seem,  pretty  much  all  the  company  went  at  it,  and  wheeled 
and  rasped  so  vigorously,  that  the  passing  traveller  might  have  supposed 
himself  in  the  vicinity  of  a  flourishing  saw-mill. 
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Brown  stood  aghast.  The  realization  of  Virgirs  description  was 
before  him : 

*  et  quatit  egros 

Tusais  anhela  sues,  ac  faucibus  angit  obesis/ 

His  men  were  as  much  perplexed  as  himself.    They  had  never  seen  the 

like  before,  and  could  only  suggest  sulphur  ha  a  sovereign  remedy  for  all 

the  ills  that  kind  of  flesh  is  heir  to. 

•  ••••• 

Over  the  further  sufferings  of  these  creatures  let  us  draw  a  veil.  For 
months,  their  infatuated  owner  persevered  in  his  design,  whatever  that 
design  was.  If,  indeed,  it  savored  at  all  of  speculation,  it  was  a  mourn- 
ful failure,  and  a  warning  to  the  uninitiated.  To  be  sure,  the  creatures 
dropped  off  slowly,  and  kept  up  a  good  appetite  to  the  last ;  but,  though 
they  consumed  untold  bushels,  com  seemed  only  to  have  the  same  effect 
upon  them  as  upon  mill-stones  —  to  wear  them  out.  Day  after  day, 
corpses  were  found  in  the  orchard;  and  a  post-mortem  examination  of 
the  remnant  that  was  left  of  the  drove,  in  the  autumn,  proved  that  the 
knife  had  kindly  anticipated  the  pleurisy. 

There  was  silence  in  the  rooms  of  the  Sociable  Club  for  some  moments 
after  Cribbs  had  ceased.  Fred  Daw  was  in  Estremadura.  I  could  per- 
ceive by  the  moisture  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  as  he  faintly  smiled 
in  his  sleep,  that  there  was  a  morsel  of  paradisiacal  pork  melting  on  his 
tongue.  Rinkle  sat  in  his  chair,  the  Review  to  which  he  had  last  referred 
open  on  the  table  beside  him,  and  himself  as  motionless  as  any  petrifac- 
tion. His  eyes  were  shut,  and  a  casual  observer  might  have  supposed 
that  he  too  slept.  But  I  have  not  watched  that  man  through  a  long 
acquaintanceship  to  no  purpose,  and  I  very  well  knew,  as  I  saw  him 
with  his  hands  clasped,  and  the  tips  of  his  forefingers  meeting  at  the  end 
of  his  nose,  that  he  was  in  profound  thought 

For  full  five  minutes  did  Cribbs  and  I  sit  waiting  for  him  to  speak. 
At  length,  his  eyes  opened;  his  fingers  slowly  left  his  nose,. and  pointed 
to  the  figure  on  the  sofa. 

*  Wake  him,'  said  Rinkle. 

Any  person  who  has  had  much  experience  of  truly  civilized  life, 
knows  the  difficulty  of  rousing  a  gentleman  of  luxurious  habits  and  good 
appetite  from  his  after-dinner  slumbers,  and  need  not  be  told  that  it  was 
with  extreme  difficulty  we  could  bring  Mr.  Daw's  soul  back  from  its 
sensual  banquet  to  the  feast  of  reason,  with  Rinkle  as  host 

'  Gen-tle-men,'  said  Rinkle,  at  length,  with  that  distinct  and  emphatic 
utterance  of  each  syllable,  so  calculated  to  impress  the  hearer  with  the 
importance  of  what  is  coming :  '  Gen-tle-men !  the  truly  philosophic 
mind,  in  accounting  for  any  phenomena,  is  not  satisfied  with  a  limited 
and  conventional  survey,  but  weighs  the  combined  evidence  of  all  expe- 
rience, observation,  and  learning. 

*•  Philosophy,  gentlemen,  calling  science  to  its  aid,  looks  back,  not  a 
year,  nor  a  century,  nor  yet  a  thousand  years,  but  through  countless 
ages ;  and  forming  its  theories  from  facts,  it  gives  to  every  creature  the 
place  assigned  it  in  the  mysteriously-written,  but  still  intelligible  history 
of  Creation.    Before  the  researches  of  science,  (to  which  I  bow,)  preju- 
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<Iices  givo  way,  error  hides  its  head,  and   the  cherfshed  traditions  of 
superstition  are  ridiculed  or  forgotten. 

*And  now,  gentlemen,  that  we  may  form  such  a  catholic  and  scienti- 
fically-correct estimate  of  the  whole  animal  creation  as  will  enable  us  to 
look  upon  the  pig  with  an  enlightened  and  unprejudiced  eye,  let  me 
read  you  an  extract  from  the  celebrated  geologist,  Mr.  Sedgwick,  as 
quoted  in  the  Review  I  hold  in  my  hand  —  the  London  Quarterly  for 
(.)ctober,  1851: 

*  *  The  elevation  of  the  Firnui  of  successive  jicriods  was  not  made  by  transmuttlion, 
but  bv  creative  additions;  and  it  is  bv  watchinp  tlie5»e  additions  that  we  pet  some 
insipht  into  Nature's  true  historical  progress.  Judging  by  our  evidence,  (ana  by  what 
else  have  we  any  right  to  judge?)  there  was  a  time  when  O^phahtjiodu  were  the  tiif^hest 
types  of  animal  life.  They  were  then  tlie  Prhnfiti8  of  this  world,  and,  corresponding 
to  tlieir  office  and  position,  some  of  them  were  of  noble  structure  and  gigantic  size. 
But  these  creatures  were  degraded  from  their  rank  at  the  head  of  Nature,  und  FUbes 
next  took  the  lead:  and  they  did  not  rise  up  in  Nature  in  some  degenerate  form,  as  if 
they  were  but  the  transmuted  progeny  of  the  Ophdopoihi,  but  they  storied  into  life  in 
the  very  highest  ichthvic  type  ever  created.  Following  our  history  chronolo^odly, 
Eep:iles  next  took  the  lead;  and  (with  some  almost  evanescent  exceptions)  they  flour- 
ished duriug  the  countless  ages  of  the  secondary  period  as  the  loixis  and  despots  of  the 
worhl;  and  they  had  an  orirunie  perfection  coiresponding  to  their  exalted  rank  in 
Nature's  kingdom;  for  their  highest  orders  were  not  meivlv  great  in  strength  and  sta- 
ture, but  were  anatomically  raised  far  above  any  forms  of  tlie  Reptile  class  now  liyin^ 
in  the  world.  This  class  was,  however,  in  its  turn  to  lose  its  rank;  what  is  more,  it 
underwent  (when  considered  collectively)  a  positive  organic  degradation  before  the  end 
of  the  secondary  period  —  and  this  took  place  countless  ages  before  terrestrial  mammals 
of  any  living  type  had  been  called  into  being.  Mammals  were  added  next,  (near  the 
CDUimencement  of  the  tertiarv  period,)  and  seem  to  have  been  added  suddenly.  Some 
of  the  early  extinct  foinis  of  this  class,  which  we  now  know  only  by  ransacking  the 
aniiint  catacombs  of  Nat  lire,  ^\ere  powerful  and  gigantic,  and  we  believe  they  were 
colkctively  well-litted  for  the  i)lace  thev  filled,  fiut  thev,  in  their  turn,  were  to  be 
degra<led  from  their  place  at  the  hea<l  of*  Natuiv,  and  she  \)ecame  what  she  now  is,  bj 
the  addition  of  Man.  ]U' this  last  addition  she  is  mtu'e  exalted  than  she  was  beu>re. 
Man  >;andsby  himsilt',  the  desp*>tie  lord  of  the  living  world;  not  so  great  in  organic 
strength  as  many  of  the  despots  that  went  before  him  in  Nature's  chronicle,  but  raised 
far  abt>ve  ihem  all  by  a  higher  development  of  the  bmin;  by  a  framework*  —  etc.  etc 
etc.     'Such  is  the  history  of  creation.'  —  Sedgwick:  p.  210. 

"  Ye8,  gen-tle-men,  such  is  the  history  of  creation  ;  not  handed  down 
to  us  by  vain  tradition,  but  writt-n  before  language  had  existence,  and 
traced  by  royal  hands  in  the  solid  rock. 

*  Such  are  the  sermons  that  science  extorts  from  stones !  Man,  the  pre- 
sent primate  and  lord  of  the  creation,  has  taken  the  throne  successively  oc- 
cui»ied  by  the  cephalopoda,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  mammals ;  and,  as  Cuvier, 
I  remember,  holds,  is  in  his  turn  to  yield  the  sceptre  to  some  yet  uncreated 
class.  There  are  a  thousand  curious  questions  that  present  thenoselves 
upon  the  reception  of  these  great  truths.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  and 
atiecting  are :  What  kind  of  creaturea  shall  succeed  us  in  our  reign  ? 
At  about  what  period  will  they  make  their  ap]>earance?  Will  tbey  look 
ujntn  their  fallen  predecessors  with  compassion,  and  treat  them  with  kind- 
ness ?  Will  they  understand  our  spoken  language  and  read  our  books,  or 
will  our  words  be  to  them  as  brutish  sounds,  our  alphabet  but  hiero- 
i^lyphics?  Will  they  be  carnivorous;  and  if  so,  will  the  creatures  they 
immediately  succeed  be  pleasant  to  their  taste? 

*  l>ut  without  turning  aside  to  pursue  these  and  other  interesting  in- 
quiries, let  us  apply  the  light  that  science  thus  lets  in  upon  us  to  the  subject 
of  our  recent  invi-stigation  ;  and  what  a  halo  does  it  shed  upon  the&ame 
of  Broicn  —  martyr  to  conipa^Mon  fur  a  royal  though  degraded  order  I 
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How  does  it  illuminate  his  motives;  how  begild  even  his  empty  purse ! 
We  remember  his  admiration  of  high  birth,  his  partiality  for  noble 
blood.  Probably,  gentlemen,  very  probably,  among  the  creatures  who 
reigned  before  our  lordships,  and  who  were  then  all  potentates,  the  Pig 
ranked  high ;  perhaps  he  was  the  greatest  mammal  of  them  all  —  the 
*  mighty  Paramount.'  If  size  gave  importance,  as  it  undoubtedly  did, 
how  noble  must  he  have  been  1  Even  in  these,  his  degenerate  days,  his 
capacity  of  growth  is  almost  illimitable :  conceive  of  his  greatness  in  the 
prime  and  preeminence  of  his  powers  !  If  blood  was  then  a  test  among 
peers,  how  readily  must  the  supremacy  have  been  yielded  to  him !  Even 
in  this,  his  era  of  serfdom,  the  stream  that  courses  through  his  veins  tints 
his  flesh  like  jewels,  and  gives  it  an  ambrosial  tang  I 

'  Gentlemen  I  while  the  rest  of  the  world  admire  and  applaud  the  man 
who  —  laudably  indeed  —  spends  his  time  in  protecting  and  pampering 
the  strongest  and  handsomest  individuals,  descendants  of  a  class  or  an 
order  of  whilom  monarchs,  be  it  for  us  to  honor  him  who  has  nobly 
devoted  himself  to  the  most  miserable  of  their  progeny :  I  refer  tp  Brown. 
I  desire  Smith,  as  a  payment  of  the  fine  I  have  this  night  imposed  on 
him,  to  prepare  some  account  of  our  absent  friend's  self-denials  for  the 
public  eye ;  to  which,  if  he  chooses,  he  may  add  these  brief  remarks  of 
my  own. 

*And  now,  gentlemen,  one  more  duty.  It  is  not  ours,  perhaps,  to  har- 
bor and  sustain,  on  so  large  a  scale  as  Brown  has  done,  the  scions  of  an 
unfortunate  race.  It  was  not  ours,  in  the  least  particular,  to  aid  our 
friend  in  his  benevolent  projects.  Let  us,  at  any  rate,  show  our  sym- 
pathy with  his  efforts,  and  our  respect  for  their  object.  I  propose,  gen- 
tlemen —  to  be  drunk  in  silence  —  The  memory  of  Brown's  Pigs  ! ' 


o      M      B 
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Come  away  to  the  gray  old  woods, 

Come  away  to  the  forest  trees, 
And  hear  the  warm  breath  of  summer 

Sigh  through  the  silvery  leaves !   ' 
For  spring  has  thrown  a  mantle, 

A  bright  and  glittering  sheen, 
On  the  branches  bare,  of  mosses  soft, 

And  swaying  tassels  green. 

IX. 

Come,  stand  in  this  temple  fair,      ' 

'Neath  these  arches  of  brown  and  gold, 
And  watch  the  light ;  how  it  shimmers  down, 

And  chequers  the  russet  mould.  ■ 
IIow  it  trembles,  and  creeps  along 

'Mong  the  mosses  and  star-flowers  blue ; 
First  here,  then  there,  afraid  to  stay, 

Then  lo»t  in  the  shade  and  dew. 


III. 

Oh  come  whero  the  wild-birds  sing 

Their  chorus  loud  and  flree ; 
And  the  locust  swells  his  trumpet-note 

At  noon,  and  the  honey-bee 
Carelessly  skims  alottg, 

Kissing  the  suckles  fkir, 
Humming  his  drowsy  tune 

Upon  the  slumberous  air. 

XV. 

Oh,  come  whero  Nature  holds 

Her  glorious  carnival ! 
Whore  the  Mngy  boughs  are  playing  low 

A  hymn  to  the  BeautiAil : 
Yes,  come  to  the  gray  old  woods, 

Come  to  the  forest  trees, 
And  hear  the  warm  breath  of  summer 

Sigh  through  the  silvery  leaves ! 
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THE      SVEECn      OF      LOVE. 

You  ask  me,  love,  to  sing  of  you, 

Dear  heart !  but  what,  and  why ! 
Songs  are  but  skilful-woven  words 
That  tinkle  unto  certain  chords, 
And  are  but  bom  to  die ! 

Words  cannot  show  my  burning  love, 

My  spirit*s  secret  fire  ; 
I  try  to  speak,  and  make  it  plain 
About  my  pleasure  and  my  pain : 

But  t/peech  and  song  expire  ! 

There  is  more  eloquence  in  looks, 

More  poesy  in  sighs, 
Than  ever  yet  in  speech  was  fVamed, 
Or  any  song  of  poet  famed. 

Though  lit  at  ladies'  eyes. 

Then  bid  me  sing  of  love  no  more. 

But  let  me  silent  he ; 
For  silence  is  the  speech  of  love, 
The  music  of  the  spheres  above. 

That  best  befitteth  thee ! 


K 


I  SEE  thee,  sweet,  in  the  world  of  thought ; 

I  meet  thee,  dear,  in  the  world  of  dreams. 
And  I  hear  thy  voice  in  my  inmost  soul. 

Like  the  music  of  hidden  streams. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  the  wide,  wide  world. 
Nor  in  heaven  above,  that  I  love  like  thee ; 

But  much  that  is  worthless  in  both,  I  fear, 
That  thou  lovest  better  than  me. 

Yet  art  thou  sure  of  my  thoughts  and  dreams. 
And  sure  of  my  love,  whatever  thou  art ; 

For  the  least  little  glance  of  thy  sorrowful  eyes 
Ts  a  spell  on  my  brain  and  my  heart ! 


•N  I  O  H  T    B  E  F  O  }\  F.     T  H  E     E  R  I  D  A  L . 

Thb  bridal-flower  you  gave  me, 
The  rose  so  pure  and  white, 

1  kiss  it  o'er  and  o'er,  love, 
With  tears  of  soft  delight  I 

Its  odor  is  so  heavy. 

It  makes  me  faint  and  pine ; 

It  is  thy  kisHcs  freight  it. 
That  sweet,  sweet  love  of  thine ! 

To-morrow  thou  wilt  give  me, 
For  a  Kpell  of  joy  and  power, 

Thy  whiter  hand,  my  darling, 
And  thy  heart,  a  richer  flower: 

Then  this  may/ade  and  wither, 

No  longer  kiHsed  by  me ; 
Tor  these,  my  burning  kisses. 

Will  then  be  showered  on  thee ' 


Dim  grows  the  sky,  and  doBk  tbe  air, 
And  shadows  settle  every  where. 
Save  where  the  embers  streak  the  wall 
With  flames  that  soon  in  darkness  Call. 

Pensive  I  sit,  relapsing  Hast 

Into  the  dead  and  silent  Past. 

The  Past  returns — the  dead  are  here ; 

Was  that  a  whisper  in  niy  ear  T 

No,  dear  one,  no !  I  did  not  sigh, 
Nor  does  a  tear  bedim  mine  eye ; 
'T  was  the  offlcioas  lights  yon  broo^t, 
And  something  alien  to  my  thonght: 
Bat  even  if  my  tears  do  flow, 
I  weep  for  pleasure,  not  for  woe  : 
I  weep  because  I  love  thee  so ! 


Thk  day  is  cold  and  dreary, 

The  house  is  AiU  of  gloom ; 
But  out  of  doors,  in  the  blessed  air, 
The  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  fair. 

And  the  flowers  are  stUl  in  bloom. 

A  moment  ago,  in  the  garden, 
I  scattered  the  shining  dew ; 
The  wind  was  soft  in  the  swaying  trees, 
The  morning-glories  were  (Vill  of  bees. 
So  bold,  that  they  never  flew  * 

Yet  I  left  them  unmolested. 

Draining  their  honey-wine. 
And  entered  the  weary  house  again. 
To  sit,  as  now,  by  a  bed  of  pain, 

With  a  fevered  hand  in  mine ! 


A  FEW  (Vail  summers  had  touched  thee, 

As  they  touch  the  ftnit ; 
Not  so  bright  as  thy  hair  the  sun-shine. 

Not  so  sweet  as  thy  voice,  the  lute. 
Hushed  the  voice,  shorn  the  hair ;  all  is  over: 

An  urn  of  white  ashes  remains : 
Nothing  else,  save  the  tears  in  our  eyes. 

And  our  bitterest,  bitterest  pains ! 

We  garland  the  urn  with  white  roses. 
Burn  incense  and  gums  on  the  shrine . 

Play  old  tunes  with  the  saddest  of  closes. 
Dear  tunes  that  were  thine ! 

But  in  vain,  all  in  vain ; 

Thou  art  gone  —  we  remain ! 


Wrecks  of  clouds  of  a  sombre  gray. 
Like  the  ribbed  remains  of  a  mastodon. 

Were  piled  in  masses  along  the  west, 
And  a  streak  of  red  stretched  over  the  snii. 

I  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  l)nrry«boat. 
As  the  summer  evening  deepened  to  night. 

Where  the  tides  of  the  river  ran.darkly  past. 
Through  lengthening  pillars  of  crinkled  Ugkt. 
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nd  blew  over  the  briny  waves, 
t  its  salt  sea-breath,  and  a  country  balm, 
seemed  to  cool  my  fevered  brain, 
lend  my  spirit  its  gusty  calm. 

rest  of  masts,  the  dark-hulled  ships, 
twinkling  lights,  and  the  sea  of  meoi 
zer  a  riddle,  read  themselves, 
I  knew  their  inner  meaning  then ! 

lile  the  beautiful  moon  arose, 
drifted  the  boat  in  her  yellow  beams, 
il  went  down  the  river  of  thought 
flows  in  the  mystic  land  of  dreams. 


TO       BE 


R    I 


D 


Wbre  I  a  little  wing6d  bird, 

As  ort  I  wish  to  be, 
I  would  not  live  another  day 
In  this  dark  city,  but  away 

To  lands  beyond  the  sea. 


In  some  old  wood  my  nest  I  'd  build. 

From  other  birds  apart : 
No  wing  among  the  boughs  would  be 
So  swifi  as  mine,  no  song  so  Aree ; 

So  pure,  no  human  heart ! 

The  sun-light  dripping  through  the  leaTes, 
The  leaves  themselves  a-stir — 

The  rain>drops  pattering  on  thereof. 

The  queenly  moon,  the  pearled  woof 
The  moon  doth  drag  with  her,  — 

These  Joys,  and  those  that  songs  Impart, 

The  rarest  ever  heard, 
The  lark's,  the  nightingale's  divine, 
And  also  mine,  would  all  be  mine, 

Were  I  a  happy  bird ! 

But  now  !  —  I'm  very  like  a  bird. 

Above  this  ledger's  page ; 
And  those  dry  masts  are  woods  along 
The  sounding  sea,  and  this  a  song !  — 

The  city  is  my  cage ! 


T     11 


BARD 


O 


CONNOR 


m  O'Connor  was  (l«foat*»'.\  ami  »laiu  at  Athunree,  by  Wii  t.iam  Ds  BoROiio,  on  the  lOtb  cf 
,  Ili'.fi.     EuwARD  the  Keconii  then  rei(;u6d  in  Blogland. 


He  stood  before  young  Edwabd's  throne, 

The  chief  of  Erin's  mipstrel-band, 
O'Connor's  bard,  unprized,  alone, 

A  captive  in  the  stranger's  land ; 
But  still  he  laughed  in  fierce  disdain, 

And  weaved  full  oft  a  scomfhl  verse. 
Unmindful  of  the  spoiler's  chain, 

And  heedless  of  the  foeman's  curse. 


He  looked  on  England's  cross,  revealed 

When  hosts  went  forth  in  martial  pride, 
And  thought  but  of  the  distant  field 

On  which  his  King  and  kindred  died : 
He  gazed  on  England's  great  and  fair. 

In  many  a  proud  and  bannered  hall. 
But  saw  no  ^ace  or  glory  there : 

lie  mused  but  on  his  country's  fhll. 

Who  shall  that  wayward  captive  blame  ? 

Or  marvel  that  his  soul  abhorred 
Stern  men  who  loved  but  steel  and  flame. 

Apostles  of  the  torch  and  sword ; 
Men,  whom  his  sires  had  ever  seen     - 

Where  bonds  were  forged  and  blood  was  spilt ; 
Whose  gifl  to  him  and  his  had  been 

Long,  joyless  years  of  strife  and  guilt  ? 

lie  waked,  at  last,  a  glorious  song ; 

A  strain  of  ages  passed  away, 
While  yet  O'Connor's  house  was  strong. 

Nor  feared  De  Burqho's  iron  sway ; 
He  thought  of  Erin,  spumed  and  crushed, 

Her  mightiest  sons,  the  chained,  the  dead, 
And  ere  the  trembling  chords  were  hushed. 

That  minstrel's  lofty  spirit  fied. 

Nor,  Erin,  thou  his  loss  deplore. 

Nor  at  one  heart's  quenched  hopes  repine : 
His  was  the  fate  of  thousands  more ; 

The  blight  which  lies  on  all  that's  thine ! 
The  galling  bond,  and  rebel's  tomb, 

Have  ever  been,  and  yet  must  be, 
The  sole  reward,  the  certain  doom 

Of  him  who  daresto  feel  for  thee.  Jaukb  Gilbokmb  ltomb. 
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Isaac  T.  Hopper:  a  Trie  Life.  With  a  l*ortrait.  Bv  L.  Maria  Child.  In  one  vol- 
ume: pj).  4'.»0.  Itostuu:  Joiix  P.  Jkwltt  axu  Oompaxy.  New- York  :  Lswis 
Colby  axi>  Cojipaxy. 

"\Yiio  is  tlierc,  for  the  last  twenty  years  a  resident  in  New-York,  that  docs 
not  remember  the  compact,  sliortish,  stout-built,  active  Quaker,  whose  por- 
trait— an  excellent  one,  by  Page — fronts  the  title-page  of  the  well-printed 
book  before  us  ?    In  our  mind's  eye  we  sec  him  now,  as  wc  liave  seen  him 
a  thousand  times,  with  his  cocked  hut,  his  dead-drab  coat,  his  spotless  linen, 
his  sturdy  calves,  encased  in  a  pair  of  close-litting  fine  stockings,  into  which 
liis  le.2:s  seemed  to  have  been  run,  as  into  a  mould;  with  that  imperturbable 
countenance,  lips  compressed  with  a  kind  of  circunnentive  expression,  and 
e3'c  ever  lookinp:  straight  forward.     That  was  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  with  whom 
we  never  exchanged  a  word  in  the  world,  but  whom,  now  that  he  is  dead, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  wc  knew  as  well,  from  his  appearance,  and  the  pub- 
lic reports  of  his  character,  as  if  we  had  been  on  intimate  terms  with  him 
for  years.    Josei'ii  Bonaparte  once  remarked  to  a  friend,  on  board  a  steam- 
boat bound  up  the  Delaware  to  his  residence  at  Bordentown,  that  ho  bore  an 
extremely  strong  resemblance  to  his  brother  the  Emperor  Napoleon.    (He 
did  n't  look  so  nmch  like  Louis,  probably.)    Mrs.  Child's  admiration  for  her 
subject  has  caused  her  to  make  a  big  work  for  so  simple  a  biography;  but 
it  is  largely  mad»nip  of  the  narratives  and  anecdotes  of  fugitive  slaves  which 
were  originally  written  by  himself,  and  published  in  a  weekly  journal,  under 
the  title  of  *  Tales  of  Oppression.'     Several  of  these  wc  remember  having 
_read  at  the  time  of  their  lirst  appearance,  and  many  of  them  are  doubtless 
familiar  to  the  public.     Mrs.  Cnii.n  has  re-modelled  them  all;  partly,  she 
says,  because  she  wished  to  present  them  in  a  more  concise  form,  and  *  partly 
because  the  principal  actor  could  be  spoken  of  more  freely  by  a  third  person 
than  he  could  speak  of  himself; '  added  to  which,  her  subject  had  a  much 
more  dramatic  way  of  telling si  story,  than  of  xcritlng  it;  and  this  unwritten 
style  slie  has  endeavored  to  embod}',  as  nearly  as  she  could  remember  it 

*  Friend  IIori'Eii,'as  he  was  called,  was  a  sort  of  *01d  Hayes'  among  fugi- 
tive slave-claimers ;  and  in  this  regard  was  as  *well  known  as  the  town- 
pump,'  both  in  Philadelphia  and  New- York.     His  sympathies  were  so  strong. 
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that  while  ho  seldom  lost  sight  of  what  he  thought  right  in  one  direction, 
there  were  others  who  thought  he  could  not  be  right  in  any.  Probably,  at 
this  moment,  the. last  thing  that  would  be  thought  of,  would  be  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  in  a  public  square  in  Charleston,  South- 
Carolina,  or  in  an  Orthodox-Quaker  burying-ground  in  New- York  or  Phila- 
delphia. And  yet  in  both  cities  there  will  not  be  wanting  enemies  and 
*  Friends  *  to  do  justice  to  his  determined  energy,  his  *  tried  obstinacy,'  and 
his  imperturbable  self-reliance,  whatsoever  the  one  or  the  other  may  think 
of  his  particular  acts.  Instead  of  quoting  the  oft-told  **scapes  i*  the  immi- 
nent deadly  breach '  to  which  fugitive-slaves  were  subjected,  we  choose  rather 
the  following  illustration  of  the  effect  of  *  acts '  *  under  the  law '  of  kindness, 
which  is  told  in  Mrs.  Child's  most  simple  and  effective  vein :  » 

'On'ce,  when  his  father  and  the  workmen  had  been  cutting  down  a  quantity  of  timber, 
Isaac  discovered  a  squirrel's  nest  in  a  hole  of  one  of  the  trees  that  had  fallen.  It  con- 
tained four  new-born  little  ones,  their  eyes  not  yet  opened.  He  was  greatly  tempted  to 
carry  them  home,  but  they  were  so  yoim^  that  they  needed  their  mother^s  milk.  So, 
after  examining  them,  he  put  them  back  m  the  nest,  and  with  his  usual  busy  helpful- 
ness went  to  assist  iu  stripping  bark  from  the  trees.  When  he  went  home  from  his 
work,  toward  evening,  he  lelt  curious  to  see  how  the  mother-squirrel  would  behave 
when  she  returned  and  found  her  home  was  gone.  He  accordingly  hid  himself  in  a 
bush  to  watch  her  proceedings.  x\bout  dusk  she  came  running  along  the  stone-\N^ll 
with  a  nut  in  her  mouth,  and  went  with  all  speed  to  the  old  familiar  tree.  Finding 
nothing  but  a  stump  remaining  there,  she  dropped  the  nut  and  looked  around  in  evident 
dismay.  She  went  smelling  all  about  the  ground,  then  mounted  the  stump  to  take  a 
survey  of  the  country.  She  raised  herself  on  her  hind-legs  and  snuffed  the  air,  with 
an  appearance  of  great  perplexit}^  and  distress.  She  ran  round  the  stump  several  times, 
occasionallv  raising  herself  on  her  hind-legs,  and  peering  about  in  every  direction,  to 
discover  what  had  become  of  her  young  family.  At  last,  she  jumped  on  the  prostrate 
trunk  of  the  tree,  and  ran  alone-  till  she  came  to  the  hole  where  her  babies  were  con- 
cealed. AVhat  the  maimer  of  their  meeting  was,  no  body  can  tell ;  but  doubtless  the 
mother's  heart  beat  violently  when  she  discovered  her  lost  treasures  all  safe  on  the 
warm  little  bed  of  moss  she  had  so  carefully  prepared  for  them.  After  stayinff  a  few 
minutes  to  cive  them  their  supper,  she  came  out,  and  scampered  off  through  the  bushes. 
In  about  fittcen  minutes  she  returned  and  took  one  of  tne  young  ones  m  her  mouth, 
and  carried  it  quickly  to  a  hole  in  another  tree,  three  or  four  hundred  yards  off,  and 
then  came  back  and  took  the  others,  one  by  one,  till  she  had  conveyed  them  all  to  their 
new  home.  The  intelligent  instinct  manifested  by  this  little  quadruped  excited  great 
interest  in  Isaac's  observing  mind.  When  he  drove  the  cows  to  pasture,  he  always  went 
b^'  that  tree,  to  see  how  the  young  family  were  getting  along.  In  a  short  time,  they 
were  running  all  over  the  tree  with  their  careful  mother,  eating  acorns  under  the  shady 
boughs,  entirely  unconscious  of  the  perils  through  which  they  had  passed  in  infancy. 

*  Some  time  after,  Isaac  traded  with  anotherljoy  for  a  squirrel  taken  from  the  nest 
before  its  eyes  were  oi)cned.  He  made  a  bed  of  moss  for  it,  and  fed  it  very  tenderly. 
At  first,  he  was  afraid  it  would  not  live ;  but  it  seemed  healthy,  though  it  never  grew 
80  large  as  other  squirrels.  He  did  not  put  it  in  a  cage ;  for  he  said  to  himself  that  a 
creature  made  to  frisk  about  in  the  green  woods  could  not  be  happy  shut  up  in  a  box. 
This  pretty  little  animal  l)ccame  so  much  attached  to  her  kind-hearted  protector,  that 
she  would  run  about  after  him,  and  come  like  a  kitten  whenever  he  called  her.  While 
he  was  gone  to  school,  she  fretpiently  ran  off  to  the  woods  and  played  with  wild  squir- 
rels oil  a  tree  that  grew  near  his  path  homeward.  Sometimes  she  took  a  nap  in  a  large 
knot-hole,  or,  if  the  weather  was  very  warm,  made  a  cool  bed  of  leaves  across  a  crotch 
of  the  boughs,  and  slept  there.  AVhen  Isaac  passed  under  the  tree,  on  his  way  from 
school,  he  used  to  call  'Bun!  Bun!  Bun! '  If^she  was  there,  she  would  come  to  him 
immediately,  run  up  on  his  shoulder,  and  so  ride  home  to  get  her  supper. 

*  It  .seeiued  as  if  animals  were  in  some  way  aware  of  his  kindly  feehngs,  and  disposed 
to  return  his  confidence  ;  for  on  several  occasions  they  formed  smgular  intimacies  with 
him.  When  he  was  six  or  seven  years  old,  he  espied  a  crow's  nest  in  a  high  tree,  and, 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  he  climbed  up  to  make  discoveries.  He  found  that  it 
contained  two  eg^s,  and  he  watched  the  crow's  movements  until  her  young  ones  were 
hatched  and  ready  to  fiy.  Then  he  took  them  home.  One  was  accidentally  killed  a 
few  days  after,  l)ut  he  roared  the  other  and  named  it  Cupid.  The  bird  bccanie  so  very 
tame,  tliut  it  wouhl  feed  from  his  hand,  perch  on  his  shoulder  or  his  hat,  and  go  every 
where  with  him.  It  frequently  followed  him  for  miles,  when  he  went  to  mill  or  market. 
He  was  never  put  into  a  cage,  but  flew  in  and  out  of  the  house,  just  as  he  pleased.    If 
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Isaac  called  *Cl!  Ci: ! '  hp  would  hear  him,  cren  if  he  were  up  in  Ihe  highest  tree, 

would  croak  a  friendly  answer,  and  come  down  directly.    If  Isaac  winked  one  eye,  the 

crow  woidd  do  the  same.    If  he  winked  his  other  eve,  the  crow  also  winked  with  hU 

other  eye.    Once,  when  Ccpid  was  on  his  shoulder,  he  pointed  to  a  snake  lying  in  the 

road,  and  said  '  Cr  I  Ci: !  *    The  sa^cious  bird  pouncea  on  the  head  of  the  snake^  and 

killed  him  instantlv ;  then  flew  back  to  his  friena's  shoulder,  cavring  with  all  his  might, 

as  if  delighted  with  his  exploit.     If  a  stranger  tried  to  take  him,  he  would  flv  away, 

screaming  with  terror.    Sometimes  Isaac  covered  him  with  a  handkerchief  and  placed 

him  on  a  stranger's  shoulder;  but  as  soon  as  he  discovered  where  he  was,  he  seemed 
frii  '  '       '    '        -—1     ..       TT  „      ,        X.  .1  ^L         *  _*  _  _u_j  j:      ii_ 


um 

next  morning  he  said  to  his  father :  *  I  heard  Cupid  talking  in  his  sleep 

father  inquired  whether  he  had  seen  him  since ;  and  when  Isaac  answered  *  No,*  he 

said :  *  Then  I  am  afraid  the  owls  have  taken  him.'    The  poor  bird  did  not  make  hia 

appearance  again ;  and  a  few  days  after,  his  bones  and  feathers  were  found  on  a  stump, 

not  fur  from  the  house.    This  was  a  great  sorrow  for  Isaac.    It  tried  his  young  heart 

almost  like  the  loss  of  a  brother.' 

This  is  but  a  fair  specimen  of  the  style  of  Mrs.  Child's  *Life'  of  her 
friend ;  and  the  reader  will  admit  that  it  is  equally  unpretending  and  eflTective. 
The  volume  is  printed  upon  excellent  paper  and  large,  clear  types ;  a  book- 
physiognomy  which  has  much  to  do  in  introducing  candidates  for  public 
favor  into  *  good  society.' 


Six  Months  in*  Italy.    By  George  Stillm.^'  Uill^vrd.    In  two  volumes:  pp.  887. 
Boston :  Ticknou,  Reed  and  Fields. 

TVe  have  almost  come  to  regard  works  upon,  or  travels  in  Italy,  as  another 
name  for  a  literary  bore.  So  many  books  have  been  written  by  tourists, 
who  went  abroad  carrying  their  brains  in  their  pockets,  without  the  capacity, 
in  the  first  place,  of  observing,  and  without  the  ability,  in  the  second,  to 
record  their  observations,  indifferent  howsoever  they  might  be,  that  one  takes 
up  a  book  of  Italian  travel  with  great  misgivings,  if  not  very  positive  distrust 
But  we  are  happy  to  record  better  things  of  the  pleasing  and  instructiTe 
traveller,  whose  two  very  handsomely-executed  volumes  lie  (r<ad)  before 

us. We  had  written  thus  fur,  when  up  the  breezy  lawn  came  our  village 

news-boy  with  the  morning  journals ;  and  in  one  of  them — the  ^Timea^ — we 
found  our  own  views  of  Mr.  niLLARD\s  volumes  so  forcibly  expressed,  that 
we  venture  to  substitute  them  in  this  place : 

*IIas  a  writer  upon  Italy  any  thing  to  tell  us  that  is  new,  or  has  ho  the  power  of  tell- 
ing old  stories  in  a  novel  manner,  are  questions  to  which  we  can  seldom  give  an  affirmar 
tive  answer.  In  Mr.  IIillaud's  case,  we  can  reply,  most  satisfactorily  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned, that  his  old  stories  are  newly  told,  and  tliat  so  much  in  his  volume  is  new  and 
fresh,  that  his  work  has  all  the  charm  of  novelty,  embellished  by  a  happy  style,  and 
pregnant  with  the  felicitous  allusions  of  a  refined  and  clerkly  scholarship. 

'And  yet,  it  may  be  asked,  what  can  be  newly  said  about  Italy  ?  If  we  have  read 
ErsTACK,  have  wo  not  exhausted  its  classical  prt\tfi(rt>,  as  far  as  it  can  be  illustrated  by 
any  writer?  If  we  are  familiar  with  Forsyth,  what  can  a  new  tourist  tell  us  of  the 
architectural  glories  of  the  Eternal  City  ?  If  we  have  read  Chate^iubriaxd,  Mme.  db 
Stael,  (Jokthe,  and  Lady  Morgan,  and  are  familiar,  as  of  course  we  are,  with  the 
poems  and  diary  of  Lord  Byron,  and  the  poems  and  letters  of  Siibllbt,  what  can  a 
mere  tourist  add  to  our  knowledge  of  Italy  ?  what  can  he  say  that  is  not  a  mere  reitera- 
tion and  impertinence  y 

*  If  Mr.  IIiLLAKD  were  an  ordinary  tourist,  his  volumes  might  be  easily  dismissed 
with  a  faint  commendatory  notice.    But  he  has  almost  all  the  attractions  of  a  new  writer 
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with  a  new  Tcin.  Amid  the  crowd  of  books  which  ererj  year  flood  the  Italian  field  of 
travel,  he  has  added  one  work  to  those  few -•-  five  or  six  in  fiftj  j^urs — which  become 
books  of  reference  for  all  succeeding  tourists.  That  his  style  is  chaste  and  scholar-like ; 
that  he  adorns  all  that  he  describes  with  the  grace  of  eloquence,  and  that  his  |K)wer  of 
illustration  is  unrivalled,  every  reader  who  is  familiar  with  his  reputation  will  readily 
believe. 

'A  very  large  portion  of  these  volumes  is  devoted  to  the  worics  of  art  which  are  so 
abundant  in  the  museums  and  galleries  and  private  houses  of  the  Italian  cities. 
These,  it  is  true,  have  been  described  again  and  again,  but  Mr.  Hillaso  has  brought  a  ' 
new  eye  to  the  objects  of  the  world's  love  and  wonder.  His  criticism  is  individual;  he 
does  not  echo  former  judgments,  and  he  is,  moreover,  thorough,  profound,  and  elaborate. 
With  a  due  sense  of  the  merit  of  earlier  works,  we  confess  that  we  do  not  know  the 
writer  on  Italy  whose  labors  we  can  so  unhesitatingly  commend.  There  is  not  likely  to 
be  any  publication  issued  during  the  coming  season  that  will  be  more  extensively  r^ad 
than  this  work  of  Mr.  Hillard.' 


Tanqlbwood  Tales  fob  Girls  ano  Boys  :  being  a  second  *  Wonder-Book.'  By  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne.  In  one  volume:  pp.  836.  Boston:  Ticknor,  Rbeo  and 
Fields. 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Eustace  Bright,  the  imaginaiy  author  of  the 
mythological  stories  contained  in  this  beautiful  yolume,  that  they  are 
*■  better  chosen  and  better  handled  *  than  those  which  proved  so  popular  in 
the  *  Wonder-Book,*  by  the  same  writer.  We  have  not  been  accustomed, 
even  when  we  were  younger  than  at  present,  to  regard  mythological  tales 
with  much  favor ;  nor,  so  far  as  our  observation  goes,  do  children  generally 
esteem  them  to  possess  much  attraction.  But  not  so  with  the  new,  simple, 
and  picturesque  '  renderings '  of  them  by  Mr.  Hawthorne.  He  has  breathed 
anew  into  them  the  breath  of  life,  and  brought  them  freshly  before  the  little 
people  of  '  this  dim  and  ignorant  present'  *  Ettstace  told  me,'  says  his  ed- 
itor, in  his  introductory  ^  Wayside  Chapter,'  which  is  in  his  usual  felicitous 
vein,  *  that  these  myths  were  the  most  singular  things  in  the  world,  and  that 
he  was  invariably  astonished,  whenever  he  began  to  relate  one,  by  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it  adapted  itself  to  the  childish  purity  of  his  auditors.  The 
objectionable  characteristics  seem  to  be  a  parasitical  growth,  having  no 
essential  connection  with  the  original  fable.  They  fall  away,  and  are  thought 
of  no  more,  the  instant  he  puts  his  imagination  in  sympathy  with  the  inno- 
cent little  circle  whose  wide-open  eyes  are  fixed  so  eagerly  upon  him.  Thus 
the  stories  (not  by  any  strained  effort  of  the  narrator's,  but  in  harmony  with 
their  inherent  germ)  transform  themselves,  and  re&ssume  the  shapes  which 
they  might  be  supposed  to  possess  In  the  pure  childhood  of  the  world. 
When  the  first  poet  or  romancer  told  these  marvellous  legends,  (such  is 
Eustace  Bright's  opinion,)  it  was  still  the  Golden  Age.  Evil  had  never  yet 
existed ;  and  sorrow,  misfortune,  crime,  were  mere  shadows  which  the  mind 
fancifully  created  for  itself,  as  a  shelter  against  too  sunny  realities ;  or,  at 
most,  but  prophetic  dreams,  to  which  the  dreamer  himself  did  not  yield  a 
waking  credence.  Children  are  now  the  only  representatives  of  the  men  and 
women  of  that  happy  era ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  must  raise  the  intellect 
and  fancy  to  the  level  of  childhood,  in  order  to  re-create  the  original  myths.' 
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AVc  quite*  agree  with  ^Ir.  T>rigiit\'^  editor,  that  *  he  really  appears  to  have 
overcome  tl\c  usual  ohjcctions  against  these  fables;*  and  the  *  liberties  with 
the  original  structure/  of  which  the  editor  speaks,  are,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  the  very  charm  of  the  volume.  An  extract  or  two  will  illastnite  and 
fortify  our  praise.  Here  is  a  graphic  picture  of  the  brazen  giant  Talus,  walk- 
ing around  the  island  of  Crete,  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  hundred  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours,  challenging  all  vessels  that  approached ;  a  sort  of  mon- 
strous jackal  to  the  monstrous  ^rixoTAUii : 

*  Still  flio  vo:«sol  went  boundinp^  onward;  and  now  Tiiksei'S  could  bear  the  brazen 
cliiup>r  of  llio  ;:iaut's  foot-stops,  as  ho  trod  lu-avily  upon  the  .seu-boaten  rocks^  some  of 
whioli  wore  s«ccii  to  crack  and  crumble  into  the  foamy  waves  beneath  his  woif^ht.  As 
thi'v  ai>[)roached  tho  entrance  of  the  port,  the  pliant  straddled  clear  across  it,  with  a  foot 
livmly  pLin'.ed  on  each  hoadlnnd,  and  ui)liftin««:  his  club  to  such  a  height  that  its  butt- 
end  war*  hidden  in  a  chtud,  he  si«)(id  in  that  formidable  posture,  with  tlio  sun  gleaming 
all  over  his  metaUic  surface.  There  seemed  notliinu:  else  to  be  expected  but  that,  ibc 
nexT  momi'iit,  he  would  fetch  his  ^reat  club  down,  >ram-bang,  and  smash  the  vessel  into 
a  thousand  pieces,  Asithout  heechn;;  h,,u-  many  hinocent  people  he  might  destroy;  for 
tliere  is  schlom  any  mercy  in  a  giant,  you  know,  and  quite  as  little  in  a  piece  of  brass 
clock-work.  But  just  when  Tuk-jkcs  and  his  c<»mpanions  tlioiight  the  blow  was  coming, 
the  brazen  lips  unclosed  themselves,  and  the  ligurc  spoke: 

*  *  Whence  come  you,  stranjjers  ? ' 

'And  when  the  rinucin":  voice  ceased,  tliere  was  just  such  a  reverberation  as  you  may 
have  heard  within  a  great  churcli-beli,  for  a  moment  or  two  after  the  strolLe  of  the 
hammer. 

*  *  From  Athens  I '  shouted  the  master  in  rejdy. 

*  *0n  what  errand  V'  thundered  the  Man  of  lirass. 

*Aiid  lie  whirled  his  club  aloft  nutre  threateningly  than  ever,  as  if  he  were  about  to 
smite  them  with  a  thunder-stroke  right  aiaid-sliips,  because  Atlicns,  so  little  while  ago, 
liad  bei'U  at  war  witli  Crete. 

*  '  We  brini,^  the  se\en  youths  and  the  seven  maidens,'  answered  the  master,  *to  be 
devoured  by  the  Minotaur  I ' 

*  'I*assl  '  cried  the  brazen  p:iant. 

'That  one  loud  word  r.illetl  all  about  tlie  sky,  while  again  there^vasa  booming  Pevcr- 
beration  wiiliiu  the  li^rure's  breast.  The  vessel  jrlided  between  the  headlands  of  the 
port,  and  the  triant  resumed  his  march,  hi  a  few  moments,  this  wondrous  sentinel  was 
lar  away,  llashin«r  in  ilio  distant  sun-shine,  and  revolvinjj  with  immense  strides  around 
the  island  i>f  Crete,  as  it  was  liis  never-ceasing  task  to  do.' 

After  Prince  Tin:sEis  had  sought  out  the  gigantic  Minotaur  and  killed 
him  in  his  awful  cave,  old  Talis  was  not  quite  so  willing  to  give  the  *pass'- 
word  when,  with  his  seven  maidens,  he  wished  to  pass  from  the  brazen 
tyrant's  dominions : 

'  I\  a  few  moments,  the  white  foam  was  boiling  up  before  their  prow,  as  Prince  The- 
si:rs  and  his  comi)anions  sailed  out  of  the  harbor,  with  a  ^\histling  breeze  behind  them. 
Talis,  the  brazen  giant,  on  his  nevor-ceasini;  sentinel's  march,  happened  to  be  ap- 
proaching that  ])ari  of  the  coast;  and  they  saw  him,  by  the  glimmer  of  the  moon-beams 
on  his  polished  surface,  while  ho  was  \q\  a  great  way  olT.  As  the  figure  moved  like 
<.'l'.>ck-work,  however,  and  could  neither  hasten  his  enormous  strides  nor  retard  them, 
lie  arrived  at  the  port  when  they  were  just  beyond  the  reach  of  his  club.  Nevertheless, 
sti-addling  from  headland  to  headland,  as  his  custom  was.  Tali's  attempted  to  strike  a 
blow  at  the  \essel,and,  overreaching  himself,  tumbled  at  full  length  into  the  seau  which 
splashed  high  over  his  jjigantic  shap(»,  as  when  an  ice-berg  turns  a  somerset.  There  ho 
lies  yet ;  aiid  whoever  desires  to  enrich  himself  by  means  of  brass  had  better  go  thither 
witli  a  diving-bell,  and  lish  up  Talis.* 

The  fiimiliar  style  and  minute  description  of  AxT.ia's  and  the  PrcxiES, 
*out-CJrLLivKrvS  GrLLivEii; '  while  the  'keeping'  of  everyone  part  with 
every  other  part,  is  equally  exact  and  amusing.  The  Pygmies  going  "with 
their  little  axes  and  cutting  down  the  grain,  *  exactly  as  a  wood-cutter  makes 
a  clearing  in  the  forest,*  and  the  sad  accidents  which  sometimes  happened, 
'  when  a  stalk  of  wheat,  with  its  over-burdened  top,  came  crashing  down 
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upon  an  unfortunate  Pygmy/  arc  admirable  instances  of  the  characteristics 
we  have  indicated.  And  as  for  their  giant  neighbor,  who  was  bigger,  if  pos- 
sible, than  they  were  little,  he  becomes  truly  a  *  great  character '  in  the 
renewing  and  improving  hands  of  Mr.  Bright.     *  Voila :  * 

'He  was  so  very  tall  that  he  carried  a  pine-tree  which  was  eight  feet  through  the 
butt,  for  a  walking-stick.  It  took  a  far-sighted  Pygmy,  I  con  assure  you,  to  discern  his 
summit  without  the  help  of  a  telescope ;  and  sometimes,  in  misty  weather,  they  could 
not  sec  his  upper  half/  but  only  his  long  legs,  which  seemed  to  lt>e  striding  about  bj 
themselves.  But  at  noon-day,  m  a  clear  atmosphere,  when  the  sun  shone  brightly  over 
him,  the  Giant  AxT^rs  presented  a  rcry  grana  spectacle.    There  he  used  to  stand,  a 

gerfect  mountain  of  a  man,  with  his  great  countenance  smiling  down  upon  his  httle 
rothers,  and  his  one  Tost  eye  (which  was  as  big  as  a  cart-wheel,  and  plac^  right  in 
the  centre  of  his  forehead)  giving  a  friendly  wink  to  the  whole  nation  at  once. 

*  The  I*vffmies  loved  to  talk  with  Axt^ds  ;  and  fifty  times  a  day,  one  or  another  of 
them  would  turn  up  his  head,  and  shout  through  the  hollow  of  his  fists,  *  Halloo,  brother 
AxT-Eus !  How  are  you,  my  good  fellow  ? '  And  when  the  small,  distant  squeak  of 
their  voices  reached  his  ear,  the  Giant  would  make  answer,  *  Pretty  well,  brother 
Pygmy,  I  thank  you,*  in  a  thunderous  roar  that  would  have  shaken  down  the  walls  of 
tlieir  strongest  temple,  only  that  it  came  from  so  far  aloft.  .  .  .  When  the  sun  was 
too  hot,  he  often  sat  himself  down,  and  let  his  shadow  fall  over  the  kingdom,  from  one 
frontier  to  the  other;  and  as  for  matters  in  general  he  was  wise  enouc'h  to  let  them 
alone,  and  leave  the  Pygmies  to  manage  their  own  afiSairs ;  which,  after  all,  is  about  the 
best  thing  that  ^eat  people  can  do  for  little  ones.' 

*AxT.«rs  loved  the  Pygmies,  and  the  Pygmies  loved  Ant^us.    The  Giant's  life  beins^ 

as  loncf  as  his  body  was  large,  while  the  life-time  of  a  Pygmjp'  was  but  a  span,  this 

friendly  intercourse  had  been  going  on  for  innumerable  generations  and  acjes.  It  was 
written    '      -  •    ^^     -^  ,  .  ,    .  ,  x  n    ,,...,    •         ...  -.. 

most 
est 

sure,  (as  was  recorded  on  an  obelisk,  three  feet  high,  erected  on  the  place  of  the  catas- 
trophe,) AxT.Bus  sat  down  upon  about  five  thousand  Pygmies  who  were  assembled  at 
a  militarj'  review.  But  this  was  one  of  those  unlucky  accidents  for  which  no  body  is 
to  blame ;  so  that  the  small  folks  never  took  it  to  heart,  and  only  requested  the  Giant 
to  be  careful  for  ever  afterwards  to  examine  the  acre  of  ground  where  he  intended  to 
squat  himself.' 

•  •••••• 

*  On  all  their  holidays,  the  Pygmies  had  excellent  sport  with  Aureus.  He  often 
stretched  himself  out  at  full  length  on  the  ground,  where  he  looked  like  the  long  ridge 
of  a  hill ;  and  it  was  a  good  hour's  walk,  no  doubt,  for  a  short-legged  Pigmy  to  journey 
from  head  to  foot  of  the  Giant.  He  would  lay  down  his  great  Imnd  flat  on  the  grass, 
and  challenge  the  tallest  of  them  to  clamber  upon  it^  and  straddle  from  finger  to  linger. 
So  fearless  were  they,  that  they  made  nothing  of  creeping  in  among  the  folds  of  nis 
garments.  When  his  head  lay  side-wise  on  the  earthy  they  would  march  boldly  up,  and 
peep  into  the  great  cavern  of  his  mouth,  and  take  it  all  as  a  joke  (as  indeed  it  was 
meant)  when  Antics  gave  a  sudden  snap  Avith  his  jaws,  as  if  he  were  going  to  swallow 
fifty  of  them  at  once.  You  would  have  tauffhed  to  see  the  children  dodging  in  and  out 
among  his  hair,  or  swinging  from  his  bearcf  It  is  impossible  to  tell  half  of  the  funny 
tricks  that  they  played  with  their  huge  comrade ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  any  thine 
was  more  curious  than  when  a  party  of  boys  were  seen  running  races  on  his  forehead, 
to  try  which  of  them  could  get  first  round  the  circle  of  his  one  greet  eye.  It  was 
another  favorite  feat  with  them  to  march  along  the  bridge  of  his  nose,  and  jump  down 
upon  his  upi)er  lip.' 

*  If  the  truth  must  be  told,  they  were  sometimes  as  troublesome  to  the  Giant  as  a 
swarm  of  ants  or  mosquitoes,  especially  as  they  had  a  fondness  for  mischief,  and  liked 
to  prick  his  skin  wnth  their  little  sworas  and  lances,  to  see  how  thick  and  tough  it  was. 
But  Axt^eus  took  it  all  kindly  enough;  although,  once  in  a  while,  when  he  happened 
to  be  sleepy,  he  would  grumble  out  a  peevish  word  or  two,  like  the  muttering  of  a 
tempest,  and  ask  them  to  have  done  with  their  nonsense.' 

For  the  rest — and  there  are  four  other  tales,  *Tho  Dragon^s  Teeth,' 
Circe's  Palace,'  *  The  Pomegranate  Seeds,'  and  *  The  Golden  Fleece,'  —  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  the  volume  itself,  which,  beside  being  character- 
ized by  the  accustomed  care  and  neatness  of  the  publishers  and  printers, 
is  illustrated  with  a  few  very  fine  wood-engravings. 
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The  Story  of  Moxt  Blaxc.     By  Albert  Smith.     In  one  yolumc :  pp.  208.     New- 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam  and  Compaxt,  Park-Place. 

Any  one  who  has  visited  the  panorama  of  the  *Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,'  by 
Mr.  Owens,  in  this  city,  would  do  well  to  secure  this  handsome,  and  veiy 
entertaining  and  instructive  little  volume.  Aside  from  the  main  portion  of 
the  book,  the  minute  detail  of  the  author^s  recent  ascent  of  the  '  Monarch 
of  the  mountains,'  it  contains  an  account,  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  of  a  pre- 
vious visit  with  a  companion,  both  travelling  in  the  simplest  and  most  econo- 
mical manner,  the  very  description  of  which  is  in  itself  a  delight  And 
touching  this,  the  writer  observes ;  *  If  there  is  any  thing  more  delightful 
than  travelling  with  plenty  of  money,  it  is  certainly  making  a  journey  of 
pleasure  with  very  little ;  provided,  always,  that  health  and  spirits  are  good, 
and  that  one  can  find  a  companion  similarly  positioned.  Circumstances  and 
necessities  throw  you  out  of  beaten  tracks  of  proceeding,  and  make  you 
acquainted  with  odd  folks  and  adventures ;  not  being  bound  by  any  conven- 
tional laws  of  travelling,  you  are  more  independent  to  wander  wherever  you 
please ;  and  above  all,  there  is  little  after-regret  at  the  prospect  of  over- 
balancing the  pleasure  derived  from  the  trip,  by  the  anticipation  of  winter- 
retrenchment,  to  make  up  for  the  expenses  thereby  incurred.'  In  reproducing 
his  *  Diarj^'  Mr.  Smftii  has  forcibly  illustrated  and  fully  verified,  by  his  own 
case  and  that  of  his  companion,  the  truth  of  his  position.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, go  over  Italy  with  only  a  *  shirt  and  a  pocket-comb,'  like  the  traveller 
of  whom  he  speaks ;  but,  at  a  moderate  rate  of  calculated  expenditure  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  Dr.  Franklin  himself,  the  two  pedestrians  jour- 
neyed on,  seeing  the  best  views  at  the  best  seasons,  and  taking,  literally,  the 
creme  dc  la  crcme  of  the  scenery,  and  the  edibles  and  potables  of  the  country. 
Some  idea  of  their  frugal  style  may  bo  gathered  from  the  following  passage 
from  the  Diary : 

*  Our  worthy  old  host  gave  us  a  letter  to  the  landlord  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Tear,  beg- 
ging him  to  treat  us  as  students  in  his  charges.    We  bargained  for  somo  hard-boiled 


to  bathe,  in  a  natural  basin,  off  the  road,  where  a  block  of  ^anite  had  stopped  up  the 
torrent,  and  here  we  determined  to  wash  onr  things,  which  was  a  laughsble  aAir 
enough.  Wo  spread  them  out  on  a  flat  stone,  and  knocked  them  with  another,  as  we 
had  seen  the  washerwomen  do  at  the  fountains,  and  then  put  them  to  dry  in  the  hot 
sun.  They  were  not  particularly  well  *got-up,'  to  bo  sure,  but  very  clean.  This  was 
a  good  notion,  for  we  must  have  waited  two  or  three  days  to  have  had  them  done  pro- 
I>erly,  and  on  the  mountains  shirt-fronts  are  not  the  cliief  objects  of  cariosity.  Dnring 
this'halt,  we  finished  our  eggs,  and  drank  kirschwitHscr  and  water,  and  got  to  Martigny 
at  six  o'clock,  where  our  host's  letter  was  of  use,  for  we  had  a  fiunous  liot  supper  fiir 
two  francs  each.' 

]Mr.  SMrrn's  own  account  of  his  ascent  having  been  so  recent,  and  so  widely 
quoted  from  English  journals,  we  refrain  from  extracts,  albeit  sorely  tempted. 
The  annexed  description  of  the  first  discoverer  of  the  *pass'  to  Mont  Blanc, 
will  well  reward  perusal :  *  The  storm  increased,  and  not  daring  to  expose 
himself  to  the  dangers  of  a  solitary  descent  in  the  darkness,  he  resolved  to 
spend  the  night  alone,  in  the  centre  of  this  desert  of  ice,  and  at  an  elevation 
oi  fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea:' 
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'  He  had  do  food,  and  was  but  poorly  clad ;  night  was  rapidlj  comiDfif  on,  and  the 
frozen  flakes  fell  more  heavily  every  minute.  He  therefore  got  under  the  lee  of  one 
of  the  rocks,  and  contrived  to  heap  up  against  it  sufficient  snow  to  form  a  kind  of 
niche,  into  which  he  crept,  and  blockaded  himself,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  from  the 
storm.  And  there,  an  atom  on  the  ghastly  and  immeasurable  waste  of  eternal  frost 
that  extended  on  every  side  around  him,  in  awful,  unearthly  silence,  unbroken  bv  any 
sound  from  the  remote  living  world  —  half  dead  already  from  the  piercing  coldf,  and 
with  limbs  inflamed  and  stiffened  by  the  labor  he  had  already  undergone,  he  passed 
the  long  uncertain  hours  of  that  terrible  night. 

'At  last,  morning  broke.  Far  away  in  the  east,  Balmat  saw  its  earliest  lights  rising 
behind  the  giants  of  the  Bernese  Obcrland  who  guarded  the  horizon,  ana  one  after 
another  the  Jun^rau,  Eiger,  and  the  Finsteraarhom  stood  out  bright  and  sharp  in  the 
clear  cold  air.  The  storm  had  cleared  altogether ;  the  morning  was  calm  and  mild ; 
comparatively  so,  even  at  that  elevation ;  and,  as  Balmat  painful^  endeavored  to  move 
his  almost  paralyzed  limbs  into  action,  he  found  that  his  feet  had  lost  all  sensation  —  they 
were  frost-oitten !  He  could,  however,  move  them,  and  without  pain.  The  night-frost 
had  hardened  the  snow ;  presently  the  sun-light  came  down  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  to 
the  Dome  du  G6ut6,  and  then,  still  keeping  up  his  courage  throujgh  every  thing,  this 
brave  fellow  determined  to  devote  the  day  to  surveying  the  mountain,  and  seeing  if  any 
practicable  course  to  the  summit  presented  itself  on  the  vast  and  untrodden  deserts  of 
snow.  His  courage  was  rewardea :  he  found  that  if  the  crevices  that  border  the  Grand 
Plateau  were  once  crossed,  the  path  to  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  was  clear  and  unbroken 
before  him ;  and  he  then  traced  out  the  route  which  has,  with  little  variation,  been 
followed  ever  since;  and  which  appears  to  be,  beyond  doubt,  the  only  practicable  one.' 

The  volume,  beside  being  very  neatly  executed,  is  embellished  with  three 
or  four  good  engravings,  illustrating  the  difficulties  and  perils  of  ascending 
mountains  that  ^pinnacle  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps.*  ^ 


luNDRED  Boston  Orators  Appointed  by  the  Municipal  Authorities  and  other  Public 
lies,  from  1770  to  1852:  Comprising  Historical  Gleanings,  illustrating  the  Princi- 


The  Hu3 
Bodies, 

pies  and  Progress  of  our  Republican  Institutions.  By  James  Spbab  Lorino.  In  one 
volume :  pp.  720.  Boston  :  John  P.  Jbwbtt  ^nd  Company.  Cleveland,  Ohio : 
Jewett,  F^octor  and  Wobthington. 

This  is  an  excellent  thought,  and  faithfully  carried  out ;  and  is  such  an 
embodiment  of  historical  information,  and  New-England  patriotism,  sentiment, 
and  feeling,  as  can  no  where  else  be  found.  The  editor  brought  to  his  task 
an  evident  love  of  his  work,  and  indefatigable  industry  in  securing,  and  good 
judgment  in  selecting  his  materials,  of  which  he  has  embodied  a  formidable 
mass,  in  relation  to  our  own  political  and  national  history,  *  after  poring  over 
valuable  manuscripts,  newspapers,  printed  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
past,  every  variety  of  periodicals,  pamphlets,  and  a  multitude  of  other  au- 
thorities, essential  to  the  completion  of  his  design.'  The  volume,  in  short, 
is  the  result  of  a  most  careful  research,  pursued  with  an  untiring  devotion 
for  a  period  of  nearly  four  years.  Its  pages  are  dedicated  *  To  the  Glorious 
Memory  of  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock,  and  Thomas  Cushino,  a  noble 
triumvirate,  and  the  foremost  of  the  great  Promoters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution.' It  might  perhaps  be  inferred,  by  one  who  had  not  seen  the  work, 
that  a  volume  ^ievotcd  to  extracts  from  a  hundred  orators,  and  to  a  brief 
description  of  the  antecedents  of  each,  must  be  monotonous  reading.  But 
not  so :  the  historical  incidents  and  briefly-indicated  facts,  in  the  biographical 
sketches,  are  of  unflagging  interest 
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*Vp  tks  JHver,  AmguMt  8. 
'  I  SAID  something  about  mosquitoes,  which,  after  all,  is  too  serious  a  mat- 
ter to  trifle  with.  The  frequent  rains  have  been  productive  of  great  swarms 
of  these  detestable  and  annoying  visitors,  who  arc  ranked  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  fleas  and  a  certain  nameless  domestic  bug.  It  takes  a  strong  wind 
or  a  sharp  frost  to  annihilate  these  blood-suckers  on  wings.  When  they  get 
into  the  upper  rooms,  there  they  stick,  and  the  whole  household  must  be 
resolved  into  a  vigilant  police  to  detect  them  in  their  secret  hiding-places. 
Before  retiring  for  the  night,  you  take  a  candle  and  trim  the  wick  so  as  to 
afford  a  clear  light,  shut  down  the  windows,  and  commence  the  search.  This 
is  pleasant  work,  and  is  performed  with  all  the  alacrity  which  attends  the 
satisfaction  of  a  deep  grudge.  To  stop  their  music  for  the  night  and  ever^ 
more,  is  the  object  of  your  candle-light  campaign.  And  first,  you  take  a 
general  survey  of  the  walls  to  see  the  number  and  disposition  of  the  troops, 
hearken  with  the  acute  ear  of  an  Indian  to  detect  the  hum  of  preparation  in 
the  distance,  and  take  notice  of  a  few  scouts  who  are  moving  about  Then 
you  set  down  the  candle,  pull  off  your  coat  and  shoes,  turn  up  your  wristbands, 
and  take  a  soiled  towel,  to  apply  it  again  to  practical  use  before  it  is  tossed 
into  the  basket  Fold  the  towel  neatly,  so  that  it  may  lie  flat  on  the  pilm  of 
your  hand,  and  go  to  work  on  the  Joonsonian  theory,  that  '  ktlling  is  no 
murder.'  Never  mind  the  walls.  Looks  are  a  minor  consideration  to  tme 
comfort :  a  maxim  which  is  little  practised  by  some  people  now-a-days.  Now, 
my  little  Maretzeks,  your  opera  will  not  succeed  to-night  It  costs  too  much ; 
there  are  too  many  tenors  in  the  band.  With  satisfaction  you  look  upon  the 
first  victim.  He  is  pendent  on  the  ceiling,  with  his  head  to  the  antipodes, 
sticking  or  moving  about  with  a  secure  foot-hold,  on  the  principle  of  exhaus- 
tion of  the  air  and  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere.  How  maireUous 
the  apparatus !  There  is  at  present  a  great  man-fly  who  can  walk  upon 
walls,  but  not  so  glibly.  The  mosquito  is  directly  over  your  bed,  a  fine, 
plump  fellow,  with  blithe  legs.  Slap  I  —  he  has  departed  this  life,  felix  oppar- 
tunitate  mortis.  Twirl  him  up  in  your  Angers,  and  be  astonished  that  Ihim 
a  speck  of  dust  such  an  ingenious,  vital  piece  of  mechanism  could  have  been 
formed :  a  proboscis  as  wonderful  as  the  elephant's ;  an  apparatus  for  exhaust- 
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ing  the  air  more  perfect  than  man  can  make ;  a  faculty  for  disturbing  the 
temper  and  exciting  to  action  some  of  the  strongest  passions  of  a  philosophic 
man !  There's  another.  Ah  I  he's  gone ;  flown  clear  over  to  the  most  re- 
mote part  of  the  room.  The  rascals  dodge  if  they  do  but  catch  your  eye, 
refusing  to  look  you  in  the  face ;  and  from  that  time  until  the  lights  arc  out 
and  all  is  still,  they  skulk.  Do  not  fight  the  battle  by  halves ;  pursue  the 
fugitives;  tra  k  them  to  their  ambuscades;  shake  the  counterpanes  and 
loose  articles  of  dress ;  look  high,  look  low  on  your  hands  and  knees ;  inspect 
the  carpet.  Behold  the  little  fellow  on  the  very  angle  of  the  mantel-piece. 
Slap! — that's  good!  he's  out  of  harm's  way,  and  that  makes  two.  You 
don't  see  any  more,  but  you  hear  one,  and  by  no  means  think  it  a  small 
matter  if  there  is  only  one.  He  will  be  sure  to  find  you  out ;  he  is  there  for 
the  express  purpose  of  preying  on  flesh  and  blood.  Fee  -fo  -  fum !  Dead  or 
alive,  he  will  have  some.  Hanging  above  your  head  in  some  uncertain  part 
of  the  firmament,  he  will  sing  for  the  half  hour,  alight  momentarily  on  your 
forehead ;  change  his  mind  and  descend  on  your  hand ;  finding  it  not  very 
plump,  he  will  go  to  your  ankles ;  convinced  that  he  has  made  a  mistake,  will 
rettirn  to  head-quarters  and  bite  your  temples,  while  you  box  your  ears  and 
slap  your  cheeks  in  vain.  One  mosquito  is  as  good  as  a  swarm;  for  in  the 
morning  you  wake  up,  if  you  have  been  asleep  at  all,  and  find  yourself  vac- 
cinated in  a  hundred  places  with  virulent  poison,  covered  with  blotches, 
wishing  that  you  had  a  hundred  hands,  and  that  they  were  all  actively  em- 
ployed in  scratching.  Briareus  alone  would  be  in  a  state  of  tolerable  com- 
fort. With  regard  to  instinct,  the  mosquito  is  not  a  whit  inferior  to  the 
more  sizable  nuisances  of  creation.  He  prefers  the  cheek  of  a  young  maiden, 
but  if  she  is  Turk ishly  veiled,  he  can  sip  from  another  source  under  the  wing 
of  a  horse-fly.  As  to  man,  the  uses  of  this  aflftiction  are  uncertain ;  but  per- 
haps these  petty  stings  are  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  sublimer 
sorrows.  

*AcGUST  9.  —  There  is  a  saying  that  the  *  winter  goes  out  like  a  lion.' 
The  same  expression  might  be  applied  to  summer,  if  there  is  any  fierceness 
in  the  sun.  Some  days  at  the  latter  part  of  the  season — those  which  announce 
the  advent  of  the  locusts,  and  precede  the  arrival  of  the  katydids — become 
notorious  for  a  raging  heat,  like  that  which  comes  from  the  Desert  of  Sahara. 
Their  character  is  duly  chronicled  and  remembered.  The  silvery  tides  steal 
up  in  the  long  and  glassy  reservoirs.  The  temperature  of  these  days  is  pro- 
ductive of  a  languor  and  dead  sickness.  In  vain  the  plums  are  plentiful, 
and  the  grapes  become  ripe,  and  the  harvest-apples  blush  with  a  red  tinge ; 
no  sight  is  agreeable  but  that  of  the  rippling  waves,  and  no  sound  but  that 
of  the  tinkling  ice.  O  ye  breakers  of  Rockaway  !  you  apostrophize ;  would 
that  I  might  dash  into  your  midst !  0  yo  rivers  which  lave  the  shores, 
might  I  but  dip  my  feet  in  your  waves !  0  thou  cataract  of  Niagara !  that 
Icould  at  this  moment  behold  you  plunge !  0  ices  and  snows  of  the  Alpine 
mountains,  how  agreeable  your  sight!  0  avalanches! — Anne!  Anne! 
Anne  !  where  are  you  ?  Bring  a  bucket  of  fresh  water,  and  throw  this  luke- 
warm fluid  away !  How  hot  is  this  black  collar !  There,  there  1  This  but- 
ton pinches  the  throat !     I  am  going  to  pull  my  coat  ofi^,  and  my  waist-coat ! 
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That  feels  better.  Now  I  hope  that  no  persons  will  come.  If  they  do,  I 
shall  not  sec  them.  Preserve  me  from  intrusion  on  a  yery  cold  day,  or  on  a 
very  warm.  At  these  times  you  read  the  bills  of  mortality  and  think  of  your 
fat  friends,  your  sickly  acquaintances,  the  city  babies  who  are  toted  about 
the  parks.  You  can^t  eat  your  dinner.  With  a  desperate  malignity,  you 
attack  the  faults  of  every  body  whom  you  know.  Then  you  take  up  the 
newspaper  and  complain  that  it  is  dull,  nothing  stirring.  A  great  many  peo- 
ple are  sun-struck.  Stupid  hod-carriers !  perhaps  they  were  never  struck 
with  any  thing  else  in  their  lives.  Every  body  is  out  of  humor,  and  this  is 
plainly  shown  in  the  daily  papers.  One  man  complains  that  he  cannot  see 
at  the  Opera,  at  the  Castle  Garden,  because  there  is  a  pillar  in  the  way  right 
in  front  of  the  stage ;  another,  that  the  boiler  of  the  steam-boat  on  which  he 
travelled  blew  up;  another,  that  the  mails  are  irregularly  carried,  or  that  the 
telegraph  is  not  worth  a  rush  ;  a  fourth,  that  as  he  journeyed  in  the  omnibus, 
a  bullet  was  shot  into  it  by  a  negro  as  black  as  soot :  all  calling  upon  the 
Editor,  by  the  virtue  which  is  in  him,  to  avenge  these  injuries,  which  have 
l)ecome  intolerable  and  not  to  be  endured.  As  to  the  pistol-shot,  for  my  own 
part,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  you  cannot  pack  fourteen  or  sixteen  peo- 
ple, promiscuously  brought  together  in  an  omnibus,  (wliicb  is  the  ordinary 
load,)  among  whom  there  is  not  at  least  one  deserving  to  be  shot  Let  us 
hear  no  more  on  that  score,  since  no  body  was  hurt,  and  the  negro  is  at  Urge. 
This  last  exploit  was  perfectly  trivial  compared  with  what  is  done  in  the  dty 
every  day.  I  remember  a  fat  virago  who  had  beaten  her  husband,  and  en- 
tered a  pathetic  plea  in  his  behalf  before  the  Judge.  He  had  invited  a  friend 
to  smoke  a  pipe  with  him,  and  all  which  he  had  done  was  to  deposit  a  little 
gun-powder  in  the  bowl  of  tlie  i)ipe,  so  that  when  it  exploded,  it  carried  away 
the  end  of  his  friend's  nose.  *  What  of  that  ? '  she  protested ;  *  was  it  worth 
while  for  a  thing  of  that  kind  to  bring  a  poor  man  into  court  for  every  body 
to  stare  at  ? '  Certainly  not.  But  perhaps  all  this  smacks  of  peevishncsB 
and  hot  weather.     As  Saxe  says,  with  nmch  facility  of  numbers : 

*  Hraven  help  us  all  in  those  terrific  days! 

The  burning  sun  upon  tlie  earth  is  pelting 
With  his  dirucfest,  liercest^  hottest  rays, 
And  every  thing  is  melting. 

•  •  «  • 

While  pnident  mortals  curb  with  strictest  care 
All  vagrant  curs,  it  seems  the  queerest  puizle, 

The  Dog-star  ra^es  rabid  through  the  air, 
Without  the  slightest  muzzle. 

'But  JovB  is  wise  and  equal  in  his  sway, 

llowe'er  it  seems  to  clash  with  human  reason : 
His  fiery  dogs  will  soon  have  had  their  day, 
And  nicn  shall  have  a  season.' 

*Ai:fli:.sT  10.  —  Smytue,  who  came  here  to  spend  the  summer,  expected  to- 
day his  little  Mexican  pony,  which  had  been  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  I 
rode  down  to  the  boat  in  Smytiie*s  carriage  witli  his  man  Ai^exander.  On  ap- 
proaching, the  little  black  war-horse  was  descried  in  company  of  several  otfaere 
on  the  bow.  He  was  a  well-rounded  animal,  with  allowing  mane,  handnome 
tail,  and  mischievous  eye.    No  sooner  had  Alexander  conducted  him  upon 
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the  sands  than  he  began  to  make  amends  for  his  cramped  position  on  the 
voyage,  rearing  upon  his  hind-legs,  and  squealing  prodigiously.  Among 
other  feats,  he  stood  almost  upright,  his  head  high  in  air,  and  attempted  to 
plant  his  hoofs  on  Alexander's  crown^  which  would  have  been  the  ruin  of 
that  regal  piece  of  furniture.  After  that,  he  curvetted  about,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  tearing  the  halter  out  of  Alexander's  hand.  Some  one  then 
assisted  in  passing  the  rope  between  his  teeth  and  fastening  the  noose 
tightly  over  his  nose,  after  which  he  consented  to  be  led.  This  being  slow 
work,  Smythe  told  Alexander  to  get  into  the  carriage,  wind  the  rope  round 
his  hand,  and  so  conduct  him  in  the  rear.  We  had  proceeded  about  two 
miles  peaceably,  and  the  sun  was  down,  when  Mexico,  perceiving  some  excel- 
lent herbage  by  the  way-side,  gave  the  halter  a  sudden  jerk,  and  he  was 
loose.  To  catch  him  appeared  easy,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  difficult  For 
no  sooner  had  you  approached  within  a  few  feet  of  him  than  he  gave  a  bound 
and'  retreated  down  the  road  about  a  hundred  yards,  where  he  began  again 
quietly  to  graze.  This  he  repeated  many  times,  until  he  had  travelled  back 
a  half  a  mile,  when  he  was  caught  *  Now,'  says  Smythe,  *  this  time  do  you 
hold  him  tightly.'  But  scarcely  had  the  carriage  started  than  he  pulled  most 
violently,  tore  the  skin  from  Alexander's  hand,  and  was  off.  All  effort  was 
now  made  to  capture  the  mischievous  little  beast ;  but  becoming  irritated,  at 
last,  by  having  his  will  thwarted,  he  dashed  off  on  the  full  gallop  to  the 
water-side,  where  he  soon  came  plump  up  to  his  belly  in  a  deep  marsh,  and 
we  could  see  him  in  the  dim  twilight,  floundering  and  flopping  about  with 
prodigious  violence,  and  entirely  beyond  reach.  SarrrHE  came  back  in  a  most 
vindictive  passion,  exhausting  a  vocabulary  of  no  choice  epithets,  saying  that 
he  might  go  where  he  liked  and  get  drowned ;  that  he  should  not  trouble  his 
head  about  him :  and  so  drove  home  in  naoody  silence.  *  Where's  the  horse? ' 
exclaimed  all  the  ladies  on  the  piazza.  *  Where's  your  horse  ? '  exclaimed  one 
and  another,  till  the  question  became  vexatious  in  the  extreme.  Smythe 
drank  three  cups  of  tea,  lit  a  cigar,  and  stood  in  silence  on  the  bank,  marking 
the  effect  of  moon-shine  on  the  flashing  waves,  and  listening  to  the  hoarse 
suspiration  of  the  porpoises  who  were  disporting  in  the  full  tide.  At  ten 
o'clock  the  pony  was  brought  home,  covered  with  mud,  in  an  ugly  temper, 
and  disposed  to  bite.  

'August  11. — Smythe  intended  his  Buena  Vista  for  a  ladies'  saddle-horse, 
but  his  war-horse  attitudes  and  rough-and-ready  way  of  holding  the  reins 
made  it  necessary  to  put  him  in  harness.  He  was  accordingly  hitched  to  a 
carriage,  the  lash  was  smartly  laid  on,  and  his  master  and  I  proceeded  at  a 
rapid  pace  over  some  of  the  most  romantic  hill-tops  of  the  country.  Here 
Mexico  at  first  justified  his  reputation  as  a  most  gentle  creature,  only  a  little 
lively  from  the  effect  of  oats,  and  full  of  fun.  He  came  very  near,  however, 
getting  us  into  trouble.  In  passing  over  a  mill-dam,  where  there  was  some 
little  commotion  of  the  water,  he  shyed  in  the  middle  of  a  bridge  which  had 
no  balustrades,  advancing  so  near  to  the  brink  that  another  step  would  have 
plunged  us  both  into  the  stream.  With  great  nimbleness  we  got  out  behind, 
and  his  master,  going  to  his  head,  led  him  on  for  a  few  yards,  (his  master 
appearing  exceedingly  pale,)  when  he  was  driven  home  without  trouble.     In 
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the  evening,  a  riding-party  was  formed,  and  an  adventurous  Diana. YBimoH 
volunteered  to  mount  Mexico.  He  was  brought  to  the  door  properly  saddled ; 
but  some  person  who  did  not  know  how  to  assist  a  lady  on  horse-back  by 
the  foot,  imprudently  placed  a  chair  at  his  side,  which  Mexico  at  once  kicked 
over,  and  began  to  wheel  about  in  numerous  gyrations.  At  last,  the  rider 
being  firmly  seated,  pony  put  himself  in  those  extravagant  attitudes  which 
are  seen  in  battle- pictures,  to  the  great  alarm  of  some  of  the  lookers-on.  But 
a  few  vigorous  lashes  well  applied  caused  him  presently  to  fiiU  into  rank,  and 
the  whole  party  were  observed  to  proceed  prosperously  until  concealed  by  a 
bend  in  the  road. 

*  After  advancing  a  mile  or  two,  pony  insisted  upon  being  a  little  in  advancet 
and,  as  usual,  would  have  his  own  way,  until  from  the  effect  of  checking  and 
whipping  he  broke  suddenly  into  an  irresistible  gallop.  The  rest,  alarmed, 
urged  on  their  horses  to  keep  up,  if  possible,  while  Sxtthe  gallantly  tried 
to  head  him  off.  But  the  sound  of  clattering  hoofs  in  the  rear  only  put  him 
on  his  mettle,  and  made  him  go  the  faster;  seeing  which,  the  others  were 
compelled  to  check  up,  straining  their  eyes  after  Diana,  who  was  carried 
along  with  the  speed  of  the  wind.  The  utmost  apprehension  filled  the  minds 
of  the  whole  party ;  and  the  cheeks,  which  were  lately  as  red  as  the  rose, 
became  blanched  like  ashes.  They  imagined  that  they  saw  the  rider  just 
ready  to  fall,  and  riding  on  a  fast  canter,  sometimes  with  exclamations  of 
alarm,  and  again  in  a  dead  silence,  followed  for  a  mile  farther  the  course  of 
that  shady  lane.  At  last,  a  man,  distinguishable  by  a  white  hat,  was  seen 
in  advance  of  the  Veknon,  and  great  hopes  were  placed  on  the  timely  assist- 
ance, and  not  in  vain.  lie  perceived  the  predicament,  planted  himself  firmly 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  took  off  his  white  hat,  and  swaying  it  Tiolentiy 
before  the  eyes  of  the  appi'oaching  Mexico,  caused  him  to  sheer  ofif  up  a 
gentle  acclivit}^  and  brought  him  up  all  standing  against  the  fence.  In  a 
moment  more,  the  party  arrived  breathless.  There  was  an  exchange  of  sad- 
dles, and  the  gallant  Sxytiie,  striding  his  wicked  beast,  galled  his  mouth 
well,  and  basted  his  sides,  again  arriving  at  the  goal  in  advance. 

*■  It  is  said  that  a  Mexican  offlcer  was  shot  from  the  back  of  the  pony  at 
Buena  Vista,  that  famous  battle-field,  where  five  thousand  volunteering  Yan- 
kees took  possession  of  the  field  occupied  by  twenty  thousand  of  that  degen- 
erate race,  now  ruled  over  by  the  illustrious  Santa  Anna.  Perhaps  in  that 
campaign  he  got  a  taste  for  tumbling  people  from  his  back.  His  sides  had 
been  formerly  branded  with  a  hot  iron,  which  was  the  only  blemish  on  his 
sleek  skin.  From  the  date  of  the  present  adventure,  he  was  abandoned  by 
his  fair  patrons,  driven  in  harness,  and  backed  only  by  the  rougher  sex. 
Horsemanship  is  an  accomplishment  which,  if  fearless  and  skilful,  is  both  de- 
lightful and  safe.  But  rude  and  untamed  beasts  should  never  be  ridden  by 
ladies  for  the  mere  purpose  of  recreation,  unless  they  happen  to  be  Amaxons, 
as  their  ^Ktsition  on  the  saddle,  however  brave  they  may  be,  docs  not  gpTe 
them  a  full  control.  In  cases  of  danger,  the  attendant  cavalier  can,  for  the 
most  part,  render  no  succor,  although  I  have  once  or  twice  seen  the  requisite 
aid  bestowed  with  an  incomparable  giace  and  efficiency.  To  dash  up  to  a 
refractory  steed,  seize  the  bit  and  bridle,  rearrange  the  girth,  pass  the  arm 
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quietly  about  the  waist  of  the  falling  maiden,  and  reassure  both  the  horse 
and  rider — this  is  the  part  of  a  most  accomplished  knight,  who,  by  virtue 
of  his  tact,  may  be  well  deserving  of  his  pleasant  burden.  But  under 
proper  auspices,  no  spectacle  is  more  pleasing  or  exhilarating,  nor  free  from 
alarm,  than  a  spirited  courser,  who  seems  proud  of  the  charge  he  bears; 
nor  can  any  position  more  serve  to  set  off  the  charms  of  a  stately  woman. 
For  mark  how  every  rustic  drops  his  hoe ;  the  plough  stands  still ;  the  golden 
grain  still  takes  a  momentary  lease,  when,  with  quadrupedante  tramp,  just 
like  a  vision,  bursts  upon  the  sight  the  lovely  cavalcade.  With  buoyant 
grace  they  float  upon  the  air,  serenely  gay;  eyes  sparkling  with  delight; 
cheeks  mantling  with  the  rose,  and  every  feature  speaking  with  the  zest  of 
exercise.  Sir  William  Jones  once,  looking  from  his  casement  in  the  East, 
beheld  a  sight  like  this,  and  has  recorded  his  impressions : 

•  •  As  swiftly  sped  she  o*er  the  lawn, 
Her  tresses  wooed  the  gaJe, 
And  not  more  lightly  glanced  the  fawn 
On  Sidon's  palmy  vale.** 

*  August  12. — WTiere  now  are  all  those  delightful  anticipations  of  the 
country,  balmy  breezes,  spring-time,  excursions,  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  fresh 
milk,  flowery  mq^dows,  songs  of  birds,  excursions  up  the  river?    Fulfilled 
and  past.    The  heats  have  been  excessive ;  all  things  droop  and  lag ;  a  blue 
mist  hangs  over  the  mountains,  indicative  of  drought ;  the  mosquitoes  sing 
all  niglit;  the  day  opens  with  a  sickening  heat  and  with  the  chaffering  of 
locusts  in  the  grove ;  the  excessive  vegetation  begins  to  have  a  rank  smell ; 
elasticity  departs ;  and  the  animal  man  feels  bad.    What  creatures  of  circum- 
stances wc  are  I     The  utmost  which  you  can  do  is  to  do  nothing  and  to  keep 
a  serene  temper.     Turn  the  butcher  from  your  door;  live  upon  rice  and 
sugar;  shut  the  windows  to  keep  6ut  the  flies  and  hot  air;  cultivate  the 
grace  of  patience ;  lounge  all  day,  and  make  your  ablutions  frequent ;  revise 
the  classic  authors,  and  try  to  con  over  some  moral  maxims,  that  the  time 
may  not  be  all  lost*    *A  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast'    When  I  see 
a  poor  horse  lashed  to  the  top  of  his  speed,  and  overcome  with  his  exertions, 
panting,  and  gasping,  and  covered  with  foam,  I  could  wish  that  a  transmi- 
gration of  souls  were  possible,  and  that  his  cruel  task-master,  like  the  vixen 
in  the  Arabian  tale,  might  bo  transformed  into  the  ill-used  beast,  and  lashed 
and  goaded  without  stint  for  his  cruelty.     Not  long  ago,  I  met  a  negro  going 
about  the  country  with  an  old  horse  and  cart,  picking  up  the  dried  bones  of 
horses  to  be  ground  in  a  mill  and  converted  into  manure.     He  had  arranged 
the  skulls  in  a  row  quite  regularly  along  the  edges  of  his  wagon,  and  as  I 
approached,  saluted  me  with  a  very  knowing  look  and  cunning  grin,  as  if 
expecting  some  recognition  of  his  artistic  ingenuity.    *  What  is  the  name  of 
your  beast?'  said  I.     *  Lazarus,'  quoth  he,  with  a  smile;  and,  in  fact,  I 
thought  the  name  not  inappropriate,  for  there  are  many  poor  horses  whose 
raw  bones  and  sunken  eyes  remind  you  of  the  sepulchre.     Some  reflectionB 
occurred  to  me,  more  pathetic  than  those  derived  from  the  contemplation  of 


*  Quoted  from  memory. 
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Stkrne's  dead  ass.  Those  white  bones  were  the  frame-work  and  timbers  of 
once  useful  and  docile  beastii:.  That  long  skull,  with  molars  well  worn,  indi- 
cates a  beast  which  has  served  his  master  well.  For  how  many  years  had 
he  drawn  heavy  burdens,  and  for  a  modicum  of  hay  fulfilled  his  compact 
while  he  could !  How  many  times  had  he  been  ready  to  fall  under  the  ardent 
rays  of  the  sun !  How  many  lashes  had  he  received  in  the  course  of  his  lifel 
At  last,  when  old  and  sick,  he  was  denied  shelter  and  turned  out  to  die.  He 
fell  by  the  way-side,  covered  with  sores ;  and  at  last  the  crickets  lodged  in 
the  sockets  of  his  eyes.  

^August  13. — To-day  has  been  a  desperate  day  with  me.  The  thermo- 
meter at  ninety  degrees  in  the  shade !  Irritated  by  the  mosquitoes,  smarting 
from  head  to  foot,  swelteiing  with  the  heat  and  gasping  for  breath, at  twelve 
ante-meridiem  I  held  a  consultation  in  my  own  breast  to  know  if  any  defen- 
sive policy  could  bo  adopted.  It  is  a  satisfaction,  however  small,  to  wreak 
your  vengeance  on  paper,  which  is  the  most  innocent  exhibition  of  discon- 
tent I  intermitted  my  usual  walk  to  the  post-office,  to  begin  with,  and  sacri- 
ficed the  perusal  of  the  morning's  paper,  thereby  denying  myself  the  fresh 
account  of  rail-road  slaughtery  and  poor  laborers  killed  by  the  sun.  Next, 
I  ordered  a  handful  of  rice  and  a  few  tomatoes  to  be  cooked  for  dinner,  the 
same  to  be  eaten  at  any  hour  when  appetite  should  justify  the  attempt  I 
then  carried  a  wash-tub  into  a  vacant  room,  poured  into  it  a  few  buckets  of 
rain-water,  and  set  a  large  piece  of  sponge  a-floating  on  the  same.  I  have  a 
cellar,  a  d^ep  cellar,  a  capacious  cellar,  which  now,  as  always,  proved  a  most 
valuable  part  of  my  house.  Dug  ten  feet  below  the  surface,  with  the  light 
and  afr  admitted  through  a  few  apertures,  it  is  at  once  cool,  dry,  and  salu- 
brious—  the  very  place  for  milk,  butter,  and  cheeses,  with  which  my  neigh- 
bors keep  me  well  supplied.  Flies  or  mosquitoes  do  not  find  the  air  suffi- 
ciently genial  for  their  natures ;  but  rats,  sly  rats  abound.  I  carried  into 
the  cellar  three  chairs  and  a  cushion,  and  a  small  table,  an  ink-stand,  pens, 
and  a  few  sheets  of  paper,  a  small  stick  for  the  rats,  and  Macaulat's  History 
of  England.  Then  I  took  a  sponging,  and,  retreating  to  my  cell,  remained 
for  three  hours,  alternately  reading  and  writing,  and  at  intervals  coming  up 
stairs  to  indulge  in  a  fresh  bath.  The  air  of  the  place  was  most  salutary ; 
the  hot  breeze  from  above  occasionally  came  in  pufifs  through  the  slats,  and 
once  only  I  beheld  a  sly  rat  leering  from  beneath  the  roots  of  a  cabbage,  and 
with  his  bright  eyes  intent  on  a  betty  of  oil.  Attacked  the  rat,  and  then 
back  to  Macaulay  !  Perhaps  it  may  be  a  weakness  to  reveal  these  small, 
personal  matters,  but  hot  days  like  the  above  deserve  to  be  commemorated; 
and  I  would  wish  to  show  that  for  every  grievance  we  have  an  ample  remedy 
in  our  power.  If  we  are  too  lazy  or  listless  to  apply  it,  then  we  may  take  it 
out  in  sighing  and  complaining,  knitting  the  brows,  and  inflicting  our  ill- 
humor  on  everybody  within  reach.  If  I  were  about  to  erect  a  house,  which, 
in  my  present  state  of  prosperity,  does  not  seem  probable,  let  me  tell  yon  what 
I  would  do.  I  would  sink  a  deep,  capacious  cellar,  fill  in  the  subterranean 
walls  with  some  substance  to  exclude  the  damp,  and  build  me  rooms  which 
should  have  the  luxurious  coolness  of  an  under-ground  palace.  Then,  when 
the  raging  heats  prevailed,  I  should  not  be  compelled  to  sigh  for  the  cool 
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sea-shore  or  for  the  high  mountain-top,  but  would  be  contented  in  my  own 
house,  and  thus,  retiring  to  the  *  deep-delved  earth,'  save  some  valuable  hours 
of  study,  and  retrieve  more  from  lassitude,  vexation,  and  ill-humor. 

*AuGUST  14. — Again  the  heats  have  been  unmitigated,  and  about  noon 
the  sultriness  was  so  great  that  existence  seemed  a  burden.  There  was  not 
a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  I  gazed  in  vain  to  discover  some  symptoms  of  a 
coming  shower.  At  two  o'clock,  retired  to  the  cellar,  and  read  Macaulay. 
Compared  with  the  insufferable  heat  which  came  down  into  the  rooms  through 
the  blistered  shingles,  how  equable  was  the  climate!  A  sufficient  light  stole 
in  upon  the  well-printed  page,  and  with  a  cooled  cranium  I  applied  myself 
vigorously  to  the  great  historian.  He  concentres  so  much  allusion  through 
the  philosophy  of  his  antithetic  narrative  as  to  tax  the  remembrance  of  those 
not  read  up  in  the  sources  of  history,  so  that  in  a  short  time  he  becomes 
painfully  brilliant  even  in  a  cellar.  Went  up  stairs  presently,  and  found  the 
atmosphere  dreadful,  and  indulged  in  a  copious  ablution.  All  faces  were  ill- 
humofed,  and  the  strength  of  animal  bodies  gradually  oozed  out  at  every 

pore ;  and  I  said  to  R ,  *  Go  upon  the  grass  and  tell  if  you  observe  any 

clouds  on  the  horizon; '  just  as  the  wife  of  Bluebeard,  when  the  emergency 
was  pressing,  exclaimed :  *  0  sister  Annie,  look  out  of  the  casement !  Do 
you  not  see  any  thing? '  And  she  replied :  *  I  see  a  cloud  of  dust  rising  in 
the  distance.'  And  so  might  be  descried  a  few  dark  specks,  while  the  music 
of  far-off  thunder  was  heard  at  the  same  moment  At  five  o'clock,  the  clouds 
were  evidently  working  around  from  the  south-west,  but  the  prospect  was 
not  favorable,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  continued  intense.  Yesterday,  wo  had 
the  same  symptoms,  but  at  evening  the  heavens  were  brass,  and  the  very 
rays  of  the  moon  seemed  to  reflect  a  portion  of  the  sun's  heat  In  another 
hour  the  heavens  were  darkened,  and  a  refreshing  breeze  came  up,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  the  clouds  were  evidently  discharging  rain,  for  I 
could  see  it,  just  like  long  pencillings  of  the  rays  of  the  Aurora  Borealis, 
sweeping  around  and  gradually  advancing  over  vast  tracts  which,  at  that 
very  instant,  were  experiencing  relief.  Occasional  gusts  rifled  the  trees  of 
dead  leaves ;  the  cattle  lowed  and  galloped  through  the  clover-fields  in  search 
of  shelter;  and  carriages  dash  along  the  road  in  great  haste  for  their  desti- 
nation. In  a  very  short  time,  there  was  a  coalition  of  clouds  from  all  quarters, 
and  the  mountains  before  us  were  entirely  obscured  from  view.  The  drops 
descended ;  the  play  of  lightning  was  incessant ;  a  tremendous  hurricane  came 
down  the  mountains,  prostrating  every  fragile  thing  in  its  path ;  hail-stones 
began  to  play  plentifully  against  the  panes ;  and  in  an  instant  all  the  collected 
moisture  which  had  been  sucked  up  from  the  sea's  gulfs  for  so  many  days 
swept  along  in  one  sheet;  it  rolled  over  the  stubble-fields  m  actual  waves, 
and  through  the  gullies  like  rivers.  Presently  the  earth  was  sated,  and  the 
invigorated  lungs  swelled  out  with  fresh  air  like  a  sponge.  The  birds,  who 
had  been  mute,  began  to  sing  on  the  branches ;  the  quail  uttered  his  sweet, 
peculiar  whistle ;  and  the  night  advanced  with  reiterated  showers.  Where 
now  were  all  the  legions  of  mosquitoes  ravenous  for  blood?  Swept  along 
by  the  invincible  wind  to  parts  unknown,  those  only  excepted  who  have  taken 
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shelter  within-doors ;  and  it  will  go  hard  with  them.  When  a  little  bird, 
wearied  out  with  the  frequent  librations  of  his  wings,  seeks  refuge  in  your 
house,  all  trembling  from  the  violence  of  the  hurricane,  you  catch  him,  and 
coop  liim  kindly  in  3'our  hands,  smooth  down  his  rumpled  feathers,  calm  hia 
palpitating  heart,  and  when  the  storm  subsides,  fling  him  back  into  his  native 
air.  Hut  for  those  marauders  who  have  wings  without  feathers,  and  carry 
poison  in  their  bills,  you  adopt  a  different  course.  You  grasp  at  them  in  their 
flight,  mash  them  flat  on  their  roosb;,  slap  them  down  on  the  walls,  urge 
them  into  cob-webs,  and  cheer  on  the  little  spider  as  he  comes  down  tha 
invisible  rigging  to  his  prey.  Of  all  the  many  who  ventured  on  your  hos- 
piUility,  you  spare  not  a  single  one.  But  if  you  have  a  good  microscope, 
you  will  take  a  scientific  look  at  the  little  tormentors,  and  not  be  astonished 
that  a  poultice  should  sometimes  be  necessary  to  alleviate  their  fangs. 

*AuG.  15. — In  the  above,  you  have  my  peevish  diary  or  journal  for  a  week: 
and  more  intense  suffering  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  perhaps  never  ex- 
perienced in  the  same  space  by  mortal  man.  Whole  regiments  of  horses 
gave  up  the  ghost  in  the  midst  of  their  labors,  and  a  hundred  people  dropped 
down  (lead  in  a  single  day,  in  the  neighboring  city.  The  form  of  the  Pes- 
tilence hovered  near,  like  a  foul  bird  watching  the  prey ;  like  a  dog  or  a 
jackal  crouching  beneath  the  wall ;  when  suddenly  the  rains  descended  and 
the  floods  came,  and  the  electric  fluids  resolved  themselves  into  red-hot  balls, 
darting  flames,  and  passed  away  through  the  firmament,  burning  up  the 
noxious  gases,  and  cleansing  it  of  impurities ;  and  at  last,  the  sun,  veiled  of 
his  terror,  came  forth  to  cheer  and  to  animate :  a  light-blue  haze,  like  a  pre- 
cursor of  Indian  summer,  overspread  the  mountains,  and  attempered  its 
brilliancy ;  the  breezes  gushed  forth,  cool  as  if  wafted  from  crystal  reservoirs ; 
while  every  living  thing  which  lately  gasped  and  panted,  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  the  whole  realm,  by  a  successful  revolution  of  the  elements,  was  changed 
at  once  from  a  burning  desert  to  a  bright  and  beautiful  o&sis. 

*  Now  the  languid  arms  are  nerved  anew,  and  the  monotonous  song  of  the 
cicada  is  lost  in  the  hum  of  industry,  and  the  little  lambs  skip  in  the  fields, 
and  the  pig  no  longer  wallows  in  the  mud,  but  walks  erect,  with  clean  and 
shining  bristles,  in  all  the  dignity  of  his  porcine  nature.  Now  the  sound  of 
the  hammer  is  again  heard,  and  the  workman  toils  on  the  scaffold,  and  the 
laborers  return  cheerily  when  the  horn  blows  at  noon.  Now  you  can  look 
on  the  limpid  rolling  stream  without  desiring  to  share  with  the  fishes,  or  to 
be  amphibious,  like  the  alligator  or  the  seal.  It  is  enough  to  walk  upon  the 
clean  marge,  to  pick  up  pebbles,  to  sec  the  sails  glide  by,  to  listen  to  the 
plash  of  the  waves,  to  mark  the  thin- legged  snipe  as  they  run  before  yoa 
on  the  beach,  or  the  sea-gulls  as  they  dart  about  in  tlieir  sharp,  angular 
wanderings  on  lithe  wing<,  as  they  pause  motionless,  then  drop  like  a  stone 
into  the  river,  to  bring  up  the  little  fishes  in  their  beaks.  You  are  not  per> 
petually  dreaming  of  icy  draughts,  or,  like  the  tired  CiESAR,  crying,  'Give 
me  some  drink,  TitinilV  Those  who  knitted  the  brows  and  scowled,  when 
the  rays  of  the  sun  scourged  them  as  with  a  lash,  now  partake  of  the  bland 
weather  as  a  matter  of  course,  merely  saying  to  the  passer-by,  with  the 
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indifferent  air  of  those  not  grateful  for  any  benefit,  *  Fine  day  —  fine  day.* 
These  valleys  between  the  mountains  are  like  great  halls ;  and  when  you  are 
released,  as  it  were,  from  a  hot  oven,  the  ventilation  is  refreshing  beyond 
expression;  and  although  I  miss  your  damask  cheeks,  O  roses,  and  you, 
sweet-breathed  honeysuckles,  from  whose  lips  the  humming-bird  dartingly 
drinks,  as  you  burst  into  the  open  windows,  and  twine  about  the  porch ;  and 
though  the  sweeter  and  more  delicate  vegetables  of  the  garden,  such  as 
those  saccharine  and  much-prized  peas,  Prince  Albert  and  Queen  Victoria 
have  given  place  to  corpulent  roots,  to  be  laid  up  for  winter  use,  yet  walk  I 
with  pleasure  among  the  still  verdant  fields,  and  mark,  without  a  murmur, 
the  approach  of  the  season  which  is  heralded  by  the  falling  leaf. 

^Hast  thou  ever  read  *The  Farmer's  Boy,*  composed  by  Robert  Bloom- 
field  in  a  garret,  without  the  aid  of  pen,  ink,  paper,  or  slate,  while  he  in  the 
meantime  pHed  the  av^l  and  pulled  the  waxed  thread?  If  not,  procure  a 
copy,  (I  have  the  first  American  reprint,)  and  after  you  have  perused  it 
faithfully,  though  you  may  not  be  arrested  with  dazzling  beauties,  it  will 
leave  after  it  a  remembrance  like  the  fragrance  from  a  bed  of  daisies  or 
violets.  Although  formally  divided  into  the  four  seasons,  it  is  by  no  means 
a  repetition  or  an  imitation  of  Thomson,  nor  so  minute  in  its  particulars,  but 
describing  only  the  more  ordinary  incidents  of  a  country-life.  There  had 
been  few  good  pastorals  in  English,  most  compositions  of  this  kind  being 
formed  too  frigidly  after  classic  models,  smelling  more  of  the  oil-can  than 
the  milk-pail ;  a  fact  which  gave  good  scope  to  the  satiric  pen  which  indited 
mock  eclogues.  These  writers  affected  the  clown  with  not  more  success 
than  the  latter  would  ape  the  gentleman;  and  although  they  treated  of 
swains  and  rustic  lovers,  bleating  lambs,  hedges  and  stiles,  and  banks  of 
violets,  they  lacked  a  true  Doric  innocence  of  expression,  and  the  sincere  spirit 
of  the  pastoral  muse.  Milton  mourned,  indeed,  with  a  touching  lyric  and 
tender  pathos,  the  death  of  his  *  loved  Lycidas  ;  *  but  for  the  rest,  their  arti- 
ficial poems,  however  highly  polished,  and  filled  up  with  rustic  imagery, 
recalled  no  truthful  pictures  of  rural  life.  After  Thomson  had  written  his 
charming  work,  came  Bloomfielo  ;  and  there  were  scholars  at  the  time  who 
thought  that  the  compositions  of  this  untutored  and  unheralded  bard  were 
unequalled  since  the  days  of  Theocritus.  It  is  remarkable  for  ease,  sweet- 
ness, and  simplicity,  for  the  general  purity  and  correctness  of  its  style,  and 
is  a  standing  protest  against  the  old  motto,  *  Ne  svtor  ultra  crepidam,^  There 
are  true  pictures  in  this  little  poem,  which  remind  one  of  Goldsmith's  Village 
Schoolmaster.  Look,  for  instance,  at  those  passages  which  describe  the 
character  and  pursuits  of  Giles: 

'  '  This  task  had  Giles,  in  fields  remote  from  home, 
Oft  as  he  wished  the  rosy  morn  to  come. 
Yet  never  fumed  was  he,  nor  foremost  found 
To  break  the  seal  of  sleep:  his  sleep  was  sound. 
But  when  at  day-break  summoned  Irom  his  bed, 
Light  as  the  lark  that  carolled  o'er  his  head, 
Hi-i  sandy  way,  deep  worn  by  hasty  showers, 
O'cr-arched  with  oaKS  that  formed  fantastic  bowers, 
Waving  aloft  their  lowering  branches  proud 
In  borrowed  tinges  from  the  eastern  cloud, 
His  own  shrill  matin  joined  the  various  notes 
Of  Nature's  music  from  a  thousand  turoats ; 
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The  black-bird  strove,  with  emulation  8WGet, 
And  Echo  answered  from  her  close  retreat ; 
The  sporting  white-throat,  on  some  twig*8  end  borne, 
Puurcd  hymns  to  freedom  and  the  rising  mom ; 
Stopped  in  her  song,  perchance  the  starting  thrush 
Shook  u  white  shower  from  the  black-thorn  bush, 
Where  dew-drops  thick  as  early  blossoms  hung, 
And  trembled  as  the  minstrel  sweetly  sung. 
Across  his  path,  in  either  grove  to  hide, 
The  timid  rabbit  scouted  by  his  side ; 
Or  bold  cock-pheasant  stalked  along  the  rood, 
WhoHc  gold  and  puq)le  tints  alternate  glowed/ 

*  Is  not  that  genuine,  and  true  to  nature  ?    But  Giles  is  a  man  of  all 

work : 

'  'His  simple  errand  done,  he  homeward  hies; 
Another  instantly  his  place  supplies. 
Tlie  clattering  dairy-maid,  immersed  in  steam, 
Singing  and  scrubbing  'midst  her  milk  and  cream, 
Bawls  out,  *(ro  fttch  the  ouch  .' '    lie  hears  no  more ; 
For  pigs,  and  ducks,  and  turkeys  throng  the  door. 
And  sitting  hens,  for  constant  war  prepared;  . 

A  concert  strange  to  that  which  late  he  heard. 

Forth  comes  the  maid,  and  like  the  morning  smiles  — 
The  mistress,  tm),  and  followed  close  by  Giles. 
A  friendly  tripod  forms  their  humble  seat. 
With  jHiih  hrUiJtt  st'twrol^  and  dt'Hcatdt/  «ic€et. 
Where  shadowing  elms  obstruct  the  morning  rar, 
Begins  their  work,  begins  the  simple  lay ; 
The  full-charged  udder  yields  its  willing  streams, 
While  Mart  sings  some  lover's  amonnis  dreams, 
And  crt>uching  (Iilf-s  Ix'neath  a  neighboring  tree, 
Tugs  o'er  his  pail,  and  chants  with  equal  glee ; 
Whose  hat,  with  tattered  brim,  of  nap  so  bare. 
From  the  cow's  side  purloins  a  coat  of  hair  — 
A  mottled  ensign  of  his  harmless  trade  — 
An  unambitious,  peaceable  cockade. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Brisk  goes  the  work  beneath  each  busy  liand, 
And  Giles  must  trudge,  whoever  gives  command ; 
A  Gibconite  that  serves  them  all  bv  turns, 
lie  drains  the  pump,  frt.>m  him  the  fagot  bums ; 
From  him  the  noisy  hogs  demand  their  food. 
While  at  his  heels  runs  many  a  chirping  brood, 
Or  down  his  path  in  expectation  stand. 
With  equal  strains  upon  his  strewing  hand. 
Thus  wastes  the  morn,  till  each  with  pleasure  sees 
The  bustle  o'er,  and  pressed  the  new-made  cheese.' 

*  Now  mark  this  picture  of  lambs  at  play : 

* '  Xow,  challenged  forth,  see  hither,  one  by  one, 
From  every  side  assembling  play-mates  run! 
A  thousand  wily  antics  mark  their  stay, 
A  starting  crowd,  impatient  of  delay. 
Like  the  fimd  dove,  from  fearful  prison  freed, 
!i)ach  seems  to  say,  '  Come,  let  us  try  our  speed ! ' 
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Away  they  scour,  impetuous,  ardent,  strong, 
The  green  turf  trembling  as  they  bound  along  j 
Adown  the  slope,  then  up  the  hillock  climb. 
Where  every  mole*hiIl  is  a  bed  of  thyme ; 
There,  panting,  stop ;  yet  scarcely  can  refi*ain  — 
A  bird,  a  leaf,  will  set  them  off  again ; 
Or,  if  a  gale  with  strength  unusual  blow, 
ScatUrin{/  the  wUd-hrier  rosea  into  snow. 
Their  little  limbs  increasing  efforts  try ; 
Like  the  torn  flower  the  fair  assembli^  fly.' 

*  Here  is  one  more,  which  will  suflBce : 

*  *  He  comes,  the  pest  and  terror  of  the  yard. 
His  full-fledged  progeny's  imperious  guard, 
The  gander :  spiteful,  insolent,  and  bold. 
At  the  colt's  footlock  takes  his  daring  hold ; 
There,  serpent-like,  escapes  a  dreadful  blow. 
And  straight  attacks  a  poor,  defenceless  cow ; 
Each  booby  goose  the  unworthy  strife  enjoys, 
And  hails  his  prowess  with  redoubled  noise. 
Then  back  he  stalks,  of  self-importance  full. 
Seizes  the  shaggy  fore-top  of  the  bull. 
Till,  whirled  aloft,  he  falls,  a  timely  check. 
Enough  to  dislocate  his  worthless  neck ; 
For  lo !  of  old  he  boasts  an  hon6red  wound : 
Behold  that  broken  wing,  that  trails  the  ground ! ' 

*For  myself,  I  admire  Thomson  much^  and  Bloomfield  more,  although  it 
would  be  no  enviable  praise  to  stand  next  on  the  shelf  to  that  most  exqui- 
site descriptive  poet.  The  first  is  more  exhaustive  of  topics,  but  the  second 
has  produced  a  work  not  less  rounded  and  complete.  The  one  is  more  read, 
but  the  other  is  not  less  remembered.  For  the  one  depicts  like  a  true 
artist,  and  simply  too;  the  other  artlessly,  but  with  the  same  truth. 
They  are  like  shepherds  playing  alternate  flutes  on  a  green  bank,  among 
the  flocks  and  kino,  and  the  air  or  melody ;  but  in  the  attitude  of  Colin  we 
listen  beside  the  hedge,  and  when  the  tune  is  done,  exclaim,  *  What  a  beau- 
tiful second  /^  Bloomfield's  poem  does  not  seem  to  be  written  under  a  sky- 
light (as  it  was)  in  the  city,  but  beneath  the  open  sky  itself;  for  it  smacks 
of  the  soft,  sweet,  soothing  influences  of  nature,  whence  its  inspiration  was 
derived;  and  although  its  merit,  like  its  author,  is  modest,  it  will  live  and 
be  admired  among  loftier  works,  so  long  as  the  daisy  is  not  put  to  shame  by 
the  damask-rose.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  among  literary  feats  to 
write  a  good  pastoral.  In  the  last  century,  when  passable  poetry  was  not 
such  a  drug  as  it  is  at  present,  and  the  bard,  as  in  Homer's  days,  was  con- 
sidered sacred,  it  was  customary  to  regard  a  rhyming  plough-boy,  or  a  poetic 
dairy -maid,  as  a  real  curiosity,  and  to  bring  them  out  for  exhibition  into  the 
drawing-rooms  of  people  of  quality,  where  the  poor  creatures  were  sn^itten 
with  amazement,  and  struck  dumb,  and  afterward  rendered  good  for  nothing, 
when  their  rhyming  faculty  turned  out  to  be  a  mere  ordinary  gift.  There 
were,  however,  two  Robins,  whose  sweet  and  wholesome  notes  have  justified 
the  praise  of  those  who  love  nature,  and  confirmed  their  reputation  as  genu- 
ine birds  of  song  —  Robert  Bloomfield,  and  a  greater  still,  Robeut  Burns. 
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Gossip  with  Headers  and  Correspondents.  —  *The  White  Wing,'*  modestly 
labelled  *  a  Scrap  for  *  Old  Knick./  is  welcome.  Its  paternity  will  seem  no 
RccTet  to  those  who  have  admired  with  us  the  gems  from  the  same  hand  which 
have  heretofore  sparkled  in  these  pages : 

*  PKGdioi  8  little  sun-light  finds  its  waj  into  the  apartment  where  I  write,  and  prccicms 
that  little  is.  It  fulls  on  a  hlunk  wall  opposite ;  somelinies  gilds  the  top  of  a  dustj  tree 
on  the  corner,  and  comes  to  us  second-hand,  'a  little  the  worse  for  wear/  as  thej  say, 
but  then  welcome,  very  welcome,  tarnished  and  tired  as  it  is.  Tired?  To  be  sure. 
They  talk  of  sun-beams  playing  and  dancing ;  and  so  they  may,  and  so  they  do,  round 
sparkling  fountains,  and  over  great,  green  billows  of  foliage,  but  they  do  nothinfjr  oi 
the  sort  in  such  ])luccs  as  this.  Very  sedate  and  well-behaFed  sun-beams  are  they 
indeed  about  here! 

*  Well,  yesterday  I  was  writing ;  the  shadows  that  room  with  roe  lay  here  and  there; 
two  or  three  rolled  up  in  the  corner;  one  stood  behind  the  door  close  to  the  watt;  an- 
other ill-munnered  fellow  extended  itself  on  the  table,  and  flung  its  unnistling  skirt  over 
the  very  sheet  whereon  I  was  writing.  There  are  worse  room-mates  than  shadows, 
after  all.  True,  they  leave  their  clotlies  lying  about  any  where  and  every  where,  but 
then  they  never  wear  boots,  never  make  a  noise,  and  are  not  given  to  gossipping. 

'As  I  intimated,  a  few  lines  ago,  I  was  writing,  when,  all  at  once,  a  bright  gteam  flashed 
across  the  paper,  and  was  gone.  A  rare  visitor  it  was,  and  it 's  no  wonder  we  won- 
dered how  it  got  here.  I  looked  up:  blank  wall;  dusty  tree;  nothing  more.  Resum- 
ing the  pen,  again  it  came.  Pure  and  beautiful  enough  to  have  come  right  from  heaven, 
it  seemed.  Was  it  a  mirror  swinging  in  the  wanton  wind  some  where  that  flung  that 
ray?  Or  a  radiant  face,  such  as  one  sees  once  or  twice  in  a  life-time  —  not  more — in 
the  middle  of  a  morning-dream,  that  one  always  thinks  of  when  he  sees  young  and 
beautiful  faces,  and  hwks  for,  but  never  sees  again  —  never? 

'  It  wiis  a  plciutant  thing  to  muse  on ;  so  I  laid  down  the  pen,  and  remembered —  that 'a 
Just  the  word  —  raneiuUrtd.  One  shape  melted  into  another,  for  Memory  was  playiog 
*  i'  the  plighted  clouds.* 

'Another  gleam  upon  the  pu])er,  and  at  the  instant  a  White  Wiko  glanced  across 
the  window,  on  its  way  down  to  the  street.  T  looked  out,  and  there,  sure  enou^,  amid 
the  shuffling  feet  and  clattering  wheels,  i^*as  a  white  dove. 

*  Her  errand  was  a  beautiful  wnc,  no  doubt ;  seeking,  perhaps,  the  wherewith  to  husk 
the  *  three  grains  of  com.  Mother,'  her  little  family  were  plaintively  singing,  some  where 
alofL  Pretty  soon,  up  she  came  again,  out  of  the  dust  and  din,  flinging  another  ray 
from  that  white  wing  as  she  went. 

'Was  n*t  it  a  beautiful  emblem  of  a  beautiful  life?  flinging  gladness  into  sad  hearts: 
glittering  u]H)n  numy  a  trinket  of  Memory  and  Yesterday ;  beads  of  beauty,  shed  from 
a  shivered  neek-lace,  rolled  darkly  away  in  the  dust,  that  no  hand  may  thread  again, 
but  His  *  who  dtnMh  all  things  well.' 

*  The  world  is  full  of  wings ;  every  one  broad  enough  to  hear  a  sun-beam,  and  strong 
enough  \oJiln'j  it  into  s(tme  dim  window,  some  gloomy  room,  some  dark  heart,  strewn 
with  old  hopes,  and  damp  with  new  tears. 

*  Uliss  and  blessing,  life  and  light,  are  all  winged.  No  matter  for  that:  they  shaH  be 
folded  by  and  by,  where  there  are  no  sun-beams  to  be  carried,  and  there  is  no  night 

tttull.* 

It  strikes  us  that  there  is  a  slight  *  hit  *  in  the  following  from  the  ^JSceninff 
PoHt^  daily  journal:  *A  Montreal  pnper,  weary,  apparently,  of  the  constant 
laudations  heaped  upon  American  ingenuity  and  enterprise,  especially  on  the 
beauty  and  tleetness  of  our  packet-ships,  has  undertaken  to  shov^  that  wo 
are  entitled  to  no  particular  credit  for  our  mechanical  achieyements.     Indeed, 
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it  begins  its  argument  much  farther  back,  and  alleges  that,  although  Ameri- 
can vcssels-of-war,  during  the  conflict  of  1812  with  Great  Britain,  managed 
to  get  the  superiority  of  their  opponents,  the  victory  was  due,  not  to  Ameri- 
can valor  or  science,  but  to  the  number  of  discarded  British  seamen  who  were 
employed  in  our  navy.    The  passage  is  somewhat  curious,  and  runs  thus : 

*  *  It  is  too  well  known  that  the  majority  of  the  'hands*  in  theirnavy  were  composed 
of  blackguards,  who  were  unfit  to  be  admitted  into  the  British  navy,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  had  actually  been  dismissed  from  the  royal  service.  These  men  received  high 
wages,  and  every  other  inducement  generally  offered  to  n)gues,  to  enter  into  the  Ameri- 
can service ;  and  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  revenge,  John  Bull  fought  arainst  John  Bull, 
and  ihejiend^  in  some  instances,  came  off"  victorious.  America  oouM  not  boast  of  the 
acts  of  her  own  sons  at  sea,  during  these  murderous  times ;  neither  can  America  boast 
of  her  sons  in  time  of  peace,  in  these  days  of  modem  refinement  and  proficiency  in 
the  arts  and  sciences.' 

*  Now,  we  will  not  dispute  the  truth  of  this  representation,  slanderous  as 
we  know  it  to  be,  but  shall  merely  observe  of  it,  that  it  reflects  no  credit 
upon  the  regular  forces  of  the  British  navy,  that  they  should  have  been  so 
often  and  so  signally  discomfited  by  a  rabble  and  riff-raff  of  run-away  sail- 
ors. If  the  boasted  prowess  and  naval  skill  of  the  British  commanders  did 
not  enable  them  to  stand  against  the  mere  undisciplined  revenge  of  merce- 
naries, what  could  they  do  now  against  the  matured  experience  and  science 
of  our  naval  marine?'  This  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote  which  amused  us 
very  much  when  we  read  it,  and  which  we  think  worthy  to  be  repeated  *  in 
this  connection.'  One  bright  summer-day,  an  Englishman  was  disporting 
himself  in  his  pleasure-yacht,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  a  populous 
Italian  port  on  the  Mediterranean  ;  now  sailing  before  the  wind,  now  tack- 
ing and  beating  up,  and  altogether  curvetting  and  caracoling  with  his  craft, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  favorite  charger.  All  at  once,  he  became  aware  of  a  curi- 
ous, odd-looking  sail,  not  quite  so  large  as  his  own,  about  half  a  mile  away, 
which  was  bearing  down  upon  him :  at  length,  he  thought  he  saw  that  the 
ugly,  clumsy  craft  was  disposed  to  have  a  trial  of  speed  with  him :  so  up 
went  every  rag  that  the  yacht  could  carry,  and  away  they  flew ;  but  the 
*  ugly  customer'  had  the  best  of  it,  by  some  mile  and  a  half,  into  port ;  and 
had  furled  his  sails,  and  made  all  fast,  and  was  about  to  'go  down  to  his 
grub,'  when  a  message  came  from  the  owner  of  the  yacht,  desiring  to  sec  the 
captain  of  the  little  schooner  that  had  so  gallantly  contested  the  palm  of 
victory  with  him.  The  *  skipper '  went ;  having  arrived  in  *  the  presence,' 
the  *  commander '  said :  *  Well,  Sir,  you  have  achieved  a  great  triumph :  you 

have  out-sailed  the yacht,  of  the  royal  squadron ;  and.  Sir,  your  triumph 

is  the  greater,  that  she  has  never  lost  in  a  contest  before.'  *  Do  tell  I '  said 
Jonathan:  *  well,  that's  cur'ous ;  that's  a  good  deal  like  my  schiiner  Jerusha  ; 
she  never  beat  ntore:  she  a'n't  a /a«^  craft,  but  she's  peowerful  strong/' 
This  deprecation  of  conceded  praise  finished  the  *  compliment,'  and  the  gallant 
Yankee  *  skipper '  was  *  bowed  out'  -  -  -  A  pre-eminently  appreciable 
pleasure  it  is,  to  find  a  new  and  carefully-prepared  edition  of  a  favorite 
writer;  a  favorite  in  parts  only,  it  may  be,  as  in  the  case  before  us:  ^The 
Complete  Works  of  John  Milton^^  with  a  *Life  of  the  Author.'  The  editor, 
Charles  Dexter  Cleveland,  gives  us,  in  addition,  a  wellrdigested  preliminary 
dissertation  on  each  poem ;  notes  critical  and  explanatory ;  an  index  to  the 
subjects  of  *  Paradise  Lost,'  and  a  verbal  index  to  all  the  poems.     As  of  Mil- 
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TON  nothing  can  be  said — although  we  do  wish  that  he  might  know  what 
*wc^  think  of  himl — we  desire  the  more  to  do  justice  to  his  American 
editor.  There  is  much  more  manifest  in  his  labors  than  a  'labor  of  love  *  on 
his  own  behalf.  His  index  to  the  subjects  of  *  Paradise  Lost^^  and  his  Terbal 
index  to  all  the  poems,  constitute  the  most  admirable  features  of  his  editoi^ 
ship;  and'thoy  indicate  a  knowledge  so  intimate,  that  it  does  honor  no  less 
to  his  methodical  hand  than  to  his  loving  enthusiasm.  Few  can  appreciate, 
until  they  have  fully  tested,  the  value  of  his  labors  in  this  regard.  Sitting 
with  a  transient  guest,  the  other  morning,  before  taking  the  early  steamer 
for  town,  watching  the  Scjitember  mists  lying  broad-cast  upon  the  Tappaan- 
Zee,  here  rising,  there  closing,  and  afar  off  mixing  confusedly  '  without  form 
and  void,'  a  passage  of  Milton's  came  vaguely  to  mind;  but  all  attempts  to 
recall  it  were  in  vain.  We  recollected  but  one  catch-word — *  exhalatiom.^ 
Happily,  we  remembered  Mr.  Cleveland's  'Verbal  Index.*  'Exhalations! ' 
Here  it  is ;  here  is  the  key ;  and  here  the  i>assage : 

'Ye  miflts  and  exhalations,  Ihat  now  rise 
From  hill  or  atri'auiing  lake,  dusky  or  fijtLjf 
Till  the  Sun  paint  yi>ur  fleecy  i^kirts  with  gold, 
In  honor  to  iiie  world's  great  Aitiior  rise : 
Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  th'  unctdorcd  sky, 
Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  fallinfir  showers, 
liising  or  fulling,  still  advance  his  praise! ' 

A  fine  passage,  and  most  appropriate  to  the  scene  before  us,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  we  ever  beheld.  -  -  -  *  I  went  over  with  a  fnend  the 
other  day,  to  lloboken,' writes  a  metropolitan  correspondent,  'being  long 
accustomed  to  take  the  Knickerbocker's  advice  in  such  matters,  to  partake 
of  a  simple  dinner  in  the  French  style,  al  fresco^  under  the  trees,  at  the 
^Lamartiue  Cottage.^  The  payment  of  a  shilling  secured  mo  a  ride  in  a 
convenient  carriage  (and  in  ten  minutes)  to  the  spot  The  day  was  warm, 
and  the  road  dusty ;  and,  I  must  add,  the  little  brown  cottage  itself  waa^  at 
first  sight,  b}'  no  means  attractive ;  but  when  I  saw  the  big  cherry-tree8|  with 
their  protecting  arms,  and  the  little  green  tables  beneath,  I  blessed  my  stars 
and  took  courage.  I  introduced  myself,  through  your  public  '  letter,^  to  your 
kind  and  obliging  Mr.  Geokueot,  ordered  a  bowl  of  Jullien  soup,  a  roast 
chicken,  a  bottle  of  Causidikre  champagne — the  most  delicious  of  its  kind 
I  ever  tasted — and  a  melon ;  and — we  dined.  You  were  rights  Mr.  Editob, 
entirely :  cool  shade,  clean  linen  table-cloths  and  napkins,  irreproachable 
cooker}',  and  courteous  service,  may,  I  think,  be  predicated  of  the  '  Lamartinc 
Cottage.'  I  saw,  moreover,  and  conversed  with  the  veteran  Cariat  ;  and  as 
I  heard  him  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  *  Great  Cai*taik  *  under  whom  he 
once  served  so  long,  T  could  not  help  recalling  that  ^ something^  in  his&ce 
and  nianner,  of  which  Lockhart  speaks  in  some  recent  lines  of  his  upon 
Napoleon  : 

'  'SoMETiiixr,  that  spoke  of  other  days^ 

When  trun)i>ets  pierced  the  kindling  air, 
And  the  keen  eye  could  lirnily  gazo 
Through  Battle's  crimson  glare : 

*  I  said :  *  Perchance  this  faded  hand, 

When  life  beat  hich,  and  hone  was  yoang, 
IJv  I^>di'A  wave,  or  Syria's  sana, 
'The  bolt  of  death  Lud  flung/ 
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*  For  he  was  with  him^  young  and  old ; 

He  climbed  with  him  the  Alpine  snow ; 
He  heard  the  cannon  when  thejr  rolled 
Along  the  riyer  Po !  * 

*  Curiously  enough,  while  I  was  thinking  of  all  this,  *  Bang  I  bang !  boom  I 
boom  I '  came,  in  a  prolonged  roar,  from  the  West-Hoboken  Heights ;  a  dark 
cloud  of  smoke  curtained  the  brow  of  the  long-extended  eminence,  and  I  saw 
the  rocks  falling  down  the  sides  of  the  steep  declivity.  That  «  *  bat-tel  I  *  I 
said  to  myself,  or  at  least  something  very  like  it,  so  far  as  appearance  goes.* 
The  illusion  was  perfect  -  -  -  We  cannot  promise  Ezekial  Gaskill, 
who  writes  ''Lines  to  the  Adams  Family^  the  *  space  in  our  coUumes '  which 
he  desires  hereafter ;  but  he  shall  be  briefly  heard,  through  his  present  effu- 
sion, in  a  passage  which  affords  a  fair  sample  of  his  style : 

*  Perhaps  my  kindred  do  not  know 
Alas,  what  I  now  undergo ; 
Thrown  from  a  carriage  and  wounded  sore, 
The  like  I  never  met  before ; 
Your  sister  now  would  joy  to  meet  her  firiends  in  happiness  cod^plete. 

'  Joined  hand  in  hand  we  now  will  go 
Over  to  our  sisters,  whether  or  no  j 
How  sweet  our  yisit  will  be  there. 
No  tongue  can  tell  our  comforts  there. 

'  See  how  much  comfort  we  take  now,  but 
Youthful  days  will  soon  be  past. 
Let  us  spend  our  time  so  we  shall  not 
Vainly  wish  ourselves  back  at  last. 
Adieu,  adieu !  I  go  away  in  hope  to  see  you  another  day ! ' 

We  can  *  speak  to  our  cotrumperarys,  Goday,  and  Putman,  and  Abpbrs,' 
but  we  *  mainly  doubt ; '  there  is  so  much  poetry  *  going '  now-a-days,  that 
we  fear  they  are  already  supplied.  -  -  -  Below  ensues  the  subsection 
of  *  Gossipry,*  touching  the  *  little  people,*  which  was  omitted  from  our  last, 
with  some  additions,  since  received.  Every  part  of  the  country,  east,  west, 
north,  and  south,  is  here  represented ;  and  it  is  a  most  pleasant  thought,  that 
*  little  children  are  every  where,'  to  make  glad  the  hearts  of  parents,  and  to 
delight  all  who  love  innocence,  simplicity,  and  truth : 

*  In  your  June  number,  I  read  with  pleasure  *  little  Eittt's  '  remarks  upon  home  and 
prayer.  The  phases  of  childhood's  thought  and  feeling  are  as  varied  as  the  forms  and 
tints  of  their  lowlier  kin-folk,  the  flowers. 

*The  other  day,  little  Kitty,  who  with  the  roses  opened  to  the  sunshine  of  her  fifth 
summer,  overheard  her  mother  and  brother  speaking  of  some  place  that  had  attracted 
the  boy's  attention.  His  mother  had  said  he  would  learn  all  about  it  when  he  went  to 
school,  and  studied  geography.  Little  Kitty  was  presently  very  busily  engaged  in 
dressing  and  undressing  her  doll,  which  occupation,  in  its  oft-repeated  arrangements, 
disarrangements,  and  rearrangements,  appeared  to  absorb  her  entire  attention.  The 
next  day,  Kitty,  being  alone  with  her  mother,  suddenly  looked  up  from  her  doll-tend- 
ing with  the  serious  question,  'Moder,  what  do  dey  study  in  school  besides  jography?' 
'Grammar,'  said  her  mother;  when  she  w^  interrupted  by  the  child  exclaiming,  in  a 
tone  of  surprise,  *Do  dey?  —  study  gran'mal  and  do  dey  study  gratCpa  too?* 

'  One  day  last  week,  little  Kitty,  upon  whom  the  heats  of  this  hottest  of  Augusts 
have  told  in  languor  and  debility,  came  into  the  verandah,  where  her  mother  was  sit- 
ting, and  leaning  against  her  knee,  said,  with  a  sigh :  '  Mamma,  I  wish  you  would  hap- 
pytize  me.'    *  How  happytiie  you,  my  pet  ? '    *  Oh,  so  that  I  won't  worry  so.'    A  petting 
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oil  fnammu'8  lap,  and  a  ride  in  the  carriage,  got  up  bj  papa,  who  at  that  moment  came 
in,  happytized  little  Kirrr  so  cffoctuallj,  that  the  lawn  rang  with  the  jojoua  soanda  of 
her  laugh  and  prattle. 

'  The  words  of  children's  coinage  are  very  expressive.  The  subject  of  their  language 
reminds  me  of  a  peculiarity  of  expression  which  you  may  hare  noticed.  It  is  their 
taking  the  first  syllable  of  a  word,  and  repeating  it  to  complete  the  word.  Thus,  little 
Kitty  used  to  call  herself  *Ke-ke;*  sugar  was  *si-si';'  potato  was  *to-to.*  Eren 
when  the  word  is  of  one  syllable  only,  it  is  repeated;  as  in  tea,  which  she  calls  'te-tb.* 
We  all  know  how  naturally  come  the  endearing  names  of  papa,  mamma,  from  their 
budding  lips. 

'  This  repetition  of  syllables  and  single  sounds  seems  to  be  the  natural  expression  of 
the  imperfect  language,  as  in  the  savage,  whose  untrained  condition,  like  that  of  child- 
ren, approaches  a  state  of  nature  nearer  than  does  our  own  cultivated  adulthood.  In 
the  Indian  names  of  our  rivers,  etc.,  we  observe  the  words,  though  often  long,  con- 
tain the  same  syllable  or  sound  repeated. 

*  Hut  I  am  straying  away  from  the  domain  of  childhood's  gossip  into  less  flowerj 
lields ;  straying  further  than,  as  you  perceive  by  my  paper,  I  expected  to  go.  I  will 
turn  back  and  rest  me  on  the  stile,  watching  little  Kittt  and  her  brother  gambol 
with  PiNCiiER,  who  even  now  darts  away  from  under  the  big  elm,  to  giro  chase  to  a 
burrowing  mole,  the  little  sub-soil  ploughman  of  my  garden.' 

'Charlie  B ,  a  little  boy  about  five  years  old,  whose  parents  wero  going  on  a 

journey,  was  told  by  his  mother  to  *  be  a  good  boy,'  and  pray  for  his  father,  his  mother, 
and  his  little  brother  Freddy.    Seeing  him  hesitate,  she  said,  '  Won^t  jou,  Cbablie?  ' 

*  Y-u-a,  m-a-'-a-m,'  was  the  low  reply,  *but  I  don't  believe  'it  will  pay*  to  praj  for 
Frki),  he 's  HO  little  I '  He  had  heard  his  father  use  that  phrase,  and  had  remembered 
it  *  but  too  well.' 

'A  LITTLE  fair-haired  boy  was  standing  one  day  by  his  mother's  side,  when  a  poor 
wv>num,  in  whom  she  had  taken  a  great  interest,  came  in.  A  blue-eyed  little  girl-babj 
lay  in  her  arms,  and  ^Y'ILL1E  stood  on  tip-toe  to  touch  its  soft  check.  *  Oh,  I  wish  Ood 
would  give  mc  a  little  baby! '  murmured  he,  so  earnestly  that  the  woman  promised  io 
bring  little  Ki.sie  very  often  to  see  him.  'And  may  I  have  her  for  fnjfcwnt*  was  the 
eager  inquiry.  'I'm  pcmr,'  said  the  woman,  'and  have  nothing  but  baby  Elsie,  so  I 
oau't  ofToril  to  give  her  away;  but  I  '11  sell  her  to  you,  and  then  she  may  be  your  own/ 

With  this  promise,  the  boy  seemed  satisfied.  Thenceforth,  every  penny  he  could 
obtain  was  put  into  a  box,  until  he  had  half  a  dollar,  all  in  pennies.  These  he  prodooed 
on  the  n'appearancc  of  the  woman,  and  was  assured  it  was  enough,  and  that  Elsix  was 
his  own ;  only  her  mother  must  take  care  of  her  until  she  was  a  large  girl. 

'After  that,  Willie's  plans  were  all  for  Ei.sie:  she  should  have  a  piano;  she  was  his 

*  little  KL.'iiE;'  and  day  af\er  day  she  was  brought  to  the  house  for  his  amoaement. 
Willie  always  talked  of  her,  and,  in  imagination,  tclth  her,  when  he  was  akme  at 
his  plays. 

*  One  dny  K1.SIK  died.  The  curtains  clo.-ii>d  for  ever  over  the  blue  eyes  whose  beauty 
had  won  the  heart  even  of  that  baby -boy ;  and  his  mother  must  break  the  sad  news  to 
him.  So  she  took  him  on  her  kui^e,  and  folding  her  arms  around  him,  aakod  whom  he 
lovod  best  of  all  around  him.  '  I  love  my  baby  best.'  *  Well,  if  CrOD  loved  your  baby 
just  us  much  as  you  do,  and  wanted  her  in  heaven,  would  you  be  willing  to  let  Him 
have  her? '  '  Xo,  I  want  to  keep  my  baby :  God  has  got  enoo^  babies  up  in  heareiip 
:knd  he  do  n't  want  any  more:  I  want  to  keep  Elsie  for  qk.*  Then  the  mother,  H—iwg 
hor  little  Kty.  told  him  that  the  g«.>od  God  had  taken  Elsie  home  to  be  with  him  for 
I'ver. 

'  Willie  slid  from  his  mother's  hip.  and  all  day  long  he  mourned  silently  for  'baby.' 
ill-  neitlur  ato  nor  plavod,  but  sat  \\\*^m  his  little  chuir,  or  leaned  his  head  sadly  on  his 
mother's  knoo.  At  evening,  she  misse^l  him;  and  entering  her  private  rooniy  Iband 
him  knoeliui:  on  the  fliH>r.  with  head  uplifted,  and  one  dimpled  arm  high-stretched. 
'  l>o  \\i  talk.'  said  he.  as  she  appn>achetl ;  '  I  *m  praying  God  to  make  my  arm  long 
enough  to  rt»ach  up  to  heaven,  and  get  my  little  Elsie  doi^'n ! 
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'  Sweot  boy !  *  ^  hands  were  steady  until  the  going  down  of  the  sun/  bat  he  pre- 
▼ailed  not' 

'A  LITTLE  thougbtfol  friend  of  mine,  about  two  and  a  half  years  old,  was  listening 
the  other  day  to  her  mamma,  as  she  told  her  of  the  death  of  a  little  boy-playmate. 
*Frankt  has  gone  to  heaven  now/  said  she,  'and  he  is  with  the  good  Jisus,  and  he 
sings  all  the  time,  and  has  a  little  crown  given  him,  and  a  golden  harp.'  Magoib's  lip 
pouted,  and  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  while  she  sighed  out:  'Oh  dear; 
Frankt  's  got  one,  and  Geobgis  's got  one :  I  'm  afraid  there  won't  be  any  left  tor  me/** 

*  Little  Charlie  has  been  taught  by  a  pious  mother  the  necessity  of  nightly  prayer, 
but  his  little  heart  has  taught  him  an  improvement  op  the  original  plan.  Chablib  was 
tumbling  into  bed  one  night  as  soon  as  his  tunic  and  pantalettes  were  exchanged  for 
his  small  white  night-dress.  '  My  little  boy  must  kneel  by  me,  and  thank  his  heavenly 
Father  for  His  care  of  him,'  said  his  mother,  as  she  took  his  hand.  '  Oh  no,'  says 
Charlie,  looking  joyously  into  her  face,  'I  s'an't  have  to  say  any  prayers  for  eight 
days :  I  said  'em  over  eight  times  before  I  went  to  bed  last  night.' 


1  f 


*  *  Now  you '  ve  broken  Sunday  I '  said  a  young  lady  one  day  to  a  sweet  little  girL  '  Oh, 
I  'm  so  glad!'  said  the  child,  clapping  her  hands:  'Sunday's  broke/  now  Sunday's 
broke !  It  is  n't  Sunday  any  more  1 '  She  had  dreams  of  that  perpetual  holiday  wl]dch 
she  will  never  find  until  she  reaches  a  country  where  Sabbaths  never  end.' 

'  I  HAVE  noticed,  in  several  late  numbers  of  your  esteemed  Magazine,  (and  have  been 
delighted  with  them,)  anecdotes  of  children,  furnished  to  you  by  correspondents  from 
various  parts  of  the  country.  I  have  a  little  niece,  two  and  a  half  years  of  age,  a  sweet 
and  interesting  little  creature,  who,  I  think,  deserves  a  place  among  the  interesting 
little  folks,  and  of  whom,  with  your  kind  permission,  I  will  relate  one  or  two  'incidents.' 

'  Little  Fannie  is  a  great  lover  of  nature,  and  is  never  so  much  delighted  as  when 
among  the  flowers,  which  are  so  common  in  our  southern  sunny  land,  or  gazing  at 
night  on  the  moon  or  stars.  A  short  time  since,  she  was  looking  at  the  fUll-moon  while 
in  her  father's  arms,  and  was  told  that  God  was  in  the  moon.  A  few  days  after,  she 
was  passing  a  church  with  her  mother,  when  her  curiosity  was  excited,  and  she  asked 
whose  house  that  was.  '  That 's  Gk)D's  house,  my  darling,'  said  her  mother.  'And 
does  Don  come  out  of  the  moon  to  stay  in  it,  mamma?*  she  asked. 

'  On  another  occasion,  her  mother  took  her  to  church.  It  was  her  first  visit,  and  she 
was  told  that,  as  they  were  going  to  God's  house,  she  must  be  very  quiet  She  sat  still 
for  a  long  time,  but  seemed  constantly  expecting  some  one.  At  length  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  '  Mamma,  where  is  Don?    I  do  n't  see  him.'       , 

'Your  child's  gossip  is  very  entertaining,  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  'Tablb  '  to 
which  our  home-circle  turns  more  eagerly  than  to  the  sayings  of  your  very  '  littie  peo- 
ple.' One  reason  may  be,  that  we  have  a  tiny  household-pet,  about  four  years  old,  whose 
quaint  utterances  and  strange  combinations  make  to  us  a  very  amusing  medley.  Oat 
of  a  score  or  more  of  the  like  kind  which  suggest  themselves  at  the  moment^  here  are 
some  half  dozen  '  specimens : ' 

'  She  hod  been  watching  the  process  of  sweeping  the  parlor-floor,  the  result  of  whi<^ 
was  the  collecting  of  a  small  pile  of  dust  at  the  edge  of  the  carpet;  whereupon  the 
following  dialogue  ensued : 

' '  Miss  Jane,  that 's  what  our  eoida  are  made  of.' 

'  'No,  dear,  not  our  souls,  our  bodies.' 

'  *  Oh  yes ;  I  forgot.    'T  is  our  bodies,  shou-a-nuff.' 

'  Her  sister  had  gone  into  town  to  bring  out  some  of  her  friends  to  spend  the  day  in 
the  country.  She  had  been  dressed  for  their  reception,  and  after  waiting  some  time 
very  impatiently  for  the  return  of  the  carriage,  was  observed  searching  paiVAilly  for 
something : 

* '  What  are  you  looking  for,  Eva?  ' 

"  I  'm  looking  for  brother  John's  measuring-tape,  to  measure  hew  long  it  wHl  be 
before  the  company  comes.' 
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*  Walking  out  with  her  one  daj,  gathering  flowers,  I  noticed  a  baj-tree  with  its  lai^ 
white  blossoms  on  the  bank  of  the  stream.  I  pointed  them  out  to  her,  and  endearored 
to  make  her  see  them.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt,  she  took  my  hand,  and,  proceeding 
in  the  direction  indicated,  said : 

*  *  I/ct  *fl  go  closer,  Pa;  /  can 't  see  them.     Your  face  U  hufgtr  than  mint* 

'  She  had  been  a  good  deal  wayward  through  the  day ;  in  truth,  behaving,  as  we  way, 
*  ver}'  bad.'  lu  the  evening,  however,  the  storm  cleared  off,  and  the  sky  became  bright 
and  serene.    Coming  to  me  in  quite  an  amiable  mood,  I  accosted  her  with: 

'  *  Well,  daughter,  is  your '  badness '  all  over  for  the  day  ? ' 

*  *  Ptt,  I  a  n't  *  hadMM  all  dbcr — just  a  little  bit.' 

'A  precious  truth,  which  parents  ought  more  frequently  to  remember,  when  reproving 
or  *  correcting '  their  children. 

*^I  had  wound  up  my  watch  and  laid  it  on  the  table,  remarking, '  This  watch  goes  too 
fast,'  not  supposing  that  she  had  noticed  what  I  said  or  did.  After  a  considerable  inter* 
▼al,  and  when  she  had  been  out  and  in  several  times,  she  picked  it  up  and  brought  it  to 
mc^  holditfpift  in  one  hand  to  her  ear,  and  the  Icey  in  the  other. 

'Please,  Pa,  lrM:k  it  up  again  ;  it's  running  aivay  mighty  fast.' 

*llerc  h'Hy  from  its  more  common  application,  was  evidently  the  snggestiTe  word  to 
tho  train  of  thought ;  though  fn)m  its  misleading  association  it  had  made  her  confound 
a  chronometer  with  a  lock-up  house ;  as,  in  the  case  of  the  measuring-tape,  she  had 
mixed  up  the  ideas  of  space  and  time.  By-the-bye,  this  same  noatter  of  time  and  space 
has  gravelled  ))rofounder  metaphysicians  than  she  claims  to  be. 

'  She  hud  been  taught  that  Sunday  was  holy  time,  and  that  the  emptoyments  and 
amusements  ot  the  week  were  not  to  bo  indulged  in  on  that  day.  On  a  Sabbath  eren- 
ing,  she  had  been  listening  to  some  reading  by  one  of  the  family,  adapted  to  a  child's 
capacity,  and  bearing  on  the  subject.  After  the  lesson  was  over,  and  seemingly  anzioos 
to  know  how  far  the  interdict  extended,  she  put  this  question : 

' '  Tizzy,  [an  early  attempt  at  cousin,  which  was  continued  after  the  necessity  had 
ceased,]  Tizzy,  do  you  think  Gixi  tcouU  care  if  I  was  to  take  a  little  walk?  " 

'  I  *  TOOK  tea '  at  a  friend's  yesterday.  His  dwelling  is  blessed  with  a  remaifcably 
bright  little  daughter,  of  very  tender  years.  She,  of  course,  was  at  the  table.  A  seed- 
cake was  handed  to  her  by  her  mother  —  one  plentifully  besprinkled  with  carawaj. 
She  first  held  it  between  her  thumb  and  finger,  and  wonderingly  inspected  tbe  varied 
surface  of  the  cake.  She  next  passed  her  finger  over  the  top  of  it.  Prpsen^ll# began 
to  pick  out  the  seeds,  one  by  one,  and  deposit  them  on  her  plate.  Thi$  ^ilMLlfbored  at 
for  nearly  ten  minutes,  saying  never  a  word,  imtil  quite  a  quantity  of  igitf^had  been 
extracted,  and  there  was  still  work  before  her.  Her  patience  gave  out  aUost,  and  look- 
ing anxiously  at  her  mother,  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  tho  cake  wimits  nnextiacted 
needs,  she  cried  out:  'Mother,  see;  there  keeps  beesin'  dirt  in  my  cake  I ' 

'Perhaps  you  may  think  this  not  worth  printing:  but  yon  oug)ii  to  have  heard  tiie 
little  girl  stiy  it.' 

'  TuR  ensuing  scene  vras  enacted  in  my  own  school-room  at  Sing-Sing  a  few  daya 
ago.  It  occasioned  me  some  merriment ;  ])erhaps  it  may  bring  a  smile  to  the  &oea  of 
others  among  your  '  constant  readers :  * 

*  Master  :  '  David,  spell  perdition.' 
'  PirpiL :  '  Per-di-tion,  i>erdition.' 
'Master:  'Define  it.' 

'Pupil:  'Can't,  Sir.' 

'  Master  :  *  We  allow  no  such  thing  as  *  can '/ '  here,  you  know.    The  word  ia  my 
simple,  and  in  common  use.    Don't  you  know  what  going  to  perdition  means?' 
'PrpiL,  (fimiJh/  and  inquiringly :)  *(roing  to  hwf^ 

*  Master  :  '  I  suppose  that 's  the  case  in  some  instances ;  but  the  lawyers  would  hardlj 
accept  the  definition.    Tho  next:  define  perdition.* ' 

'A  FRIEND  of  ours  has  a  little  boy  of  great  activity,  aged  three  years.  He  proposed 
to  take  him  into  tho  country  recently,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  his  departuvab    Tha 
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yoDDgster  was  greatlj  delighted  with,;bAf(  pntapect,  and  earnestly  longed  for  the  day  i» 
come.  It  came,  but  brought  a  seyere-i/yigust  rain  with  it.  The  disappointment  WM 
keen,  and  grew  more  bitter  constantly  as  'the  weary  hours  of  two  dismally  rainy  dajs 
went  by.  The  little  fellow  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He  first  cried;  still  the  raio 
poured  down.  Then  he  changed  his  tactics,  and  tried  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  for  his 
mother  saw  him  at  the  door,  looking  steadily  into  the  hearens  amld'the  copious  shower, 
and  overheard  him  saying :  .  ^ 

*  *  Don !  Don ! !  do  n't  let  any  more  come  down ;  'q[ii06B4  it  ffprdry ;  'qneese  it  jip  dry 
with  a  towel ;  do  n't  let  any  more  come  down  1 '  ,  j 

'  This  is  not  an  anecdote :  it  is  a  fact.  The  best  of  it' wai^  mi  the  prayer  was  imme- 
diately answered.  The  rain  held  up;  it  was  ''queesed  t^'dry;'  and  ^e'lit^e  boy's 
happiness  was  complete.'  ' ' ' 

We  cannot  better  close  the  present  sub-section  of  '  Children's  Qossip '  than  with  the 
following  beautiful  lines,  by  a  fair  correspondent  who  can  never  come  before  our  read- 
ers too  frequently  to  be  cordially  welcome : 

LITTLE       CHILDREK. 

'  Wbip  not  for  them !  it  is  no  eause  fbr  sorrow, 

That  theirs  was  oo  long  pathway  to  the  tomb ; 
They  had  one  bright  to^ay ;  no  said  to-morrow 
Rising  in  hope,  and  darkening  into  gloom. ; 

*  Weep  not  for  them !  their  snowy  plumes,  expanded, 

E'en  now  are  waving  through  the  worlds  of  light ; 
Perchance,  on  messages  of  love  remanded, 
They  sweep  across  your  slombers  in  the  night. 

*  Weep  not  (br  them !    Give  tears  unto  the  living ! 

Oh,  waste  no  vain  regret  on  lot  like  theirs  ! 
But  rather  make  it  reason  for  thanksgiving 
That  ye  have  nurtured  angels  unawares.*  ▲.  B. 

A  WELCOME  correspondent  writes  us  from  a  town  in  Roanoke  coonty,  Vir- 
ginia: *I  have  just  finished  reading  the  delightful  letter  of  your  *Up-Riyar' 
Correspondent  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Shanghai,  as  I 
had  become  very  much  interested  in  his  history.  But  he  has  gone  the  way 
of  all  flesh,  and  *  peace  to  his  ashes ! '  I  have  more  fitith,  however,  in  the 
stock  than  your  friend.  I  was  induced,  from  reading  his  flattering  account 
of  the  stock,  to  purchase  two  hens  and  a  rooster,  and  they  commenced  lay- 
ing in  February  last  Since  that  time  I  have  raised  eighty  chickens^  and  lost 
but  one,  and  have  sold  four  dozen  eggs.  The  hens  are  more  motherly  than 
the  common  fowl,  set  much  better,  and  are  more  careful  in  raising  their 
young.  I  am  now  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  are  easier  raised  than  the 
common  fowl,  and  more  useful  to  the  farmer.  I  raised  all  the  chickens 
in  the  garden,  and  they  kept  it  well  cleansed  of  all  bugs,  and  did  not  injure 
any  of  the  vegetables.  The  stock  I  have  is  the  best  that  has  been  imported. 
I  purchased  them  of  an  old  sea-captain  who  had  been  to  China.  I  wish  now 
to  purchase  a  pair  of  the  Cochin-China  fowls,  and  compare  them,  and  would. 
like  to  get  them  from  the  sauie  gentleman  from  whom  your  correspondent 
procured  his.  I  would  write  to  him,  but  do  not  know  his  name  or  address. 
You  will  please  bo  kind  enough  to  give  me  his  name  and  address,  or  write 
to  him  for  luc,  and  ask  him  what  he  would  charge  for  a  pair  two  or  three 
months  old? '  R.  S.  V.  P.,  *F.  W.  S.,'  and  enable  us  to  *  fill  the  order'  of  our 
Virginia  friend.  Apropos  of  this:  the  importers  of  the  Chinese  birds  should! 
present  a  service  of  plate  to  our  contributor.    It  is  *  on  record*  that  he  haa. 
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increased  their  sale  one  half.  People  arc  hatching  Shanghais  from  egg-plants; 
one  Shanghai  *  down- east,'  after  setting  for  five  weeks  on  two  round  stones 
and  a  brick-bat,  hatched  a  small  brick-yard ;  and  another,  in  the  near  vicinity, 
brought  forth  fourteen  chickens  from  thirteen  eggs,  fifteen  of  which  she  suc- 
ceeded in  raising;  and  a  third  hatched  a  bushel  of  clams  out  of  three  clam- 
shells.  Every  day  the  Shanghai  stock  is  i  sing.  It  is  better  at  this  moment 
than  half  *the  fancies'  in  Wall-street  -  -  -  We  had  a  pleasant  trip, 
with  a  most  pleasant  party,  the  other  morning,  to  Rockland  Lake,  whose 
green,  limpid  waters  fill  the  deep  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  The  weather 
was  cool ;  a  gentle  breeze  was  rolling  the  *  round  white  clouds  through  depths 
of  blue;'  nnd  the  lordly  Hudson,  far  and  near,  never  looked  more  noble  or 
more  beautiful.  Our  pic-nic  baskets  were  bountifully  furnished  with  all 
that  was  delicious  in  edibles  and  potables ;  the  view,  as  we  ascended  the  up- 
land, was  both  lovely  and  sublime;  and  when  we  reached  ^the  spot'  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  lake,  spread  our  table-cloth,  and  *laid  the  feast,'  there 
was  such  comfort  among  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  party  as  'you  could 
not  find  else  where.'  How  we  rowed  upon  the  pellucid  waters;  how  the  ladies 
caught  fish;  how  we  swung  our  kettles,  and  built  oyr  fires;  how  *01d  Knicc' 
milked  a  vagrant  cow,  and  when  the  rich  milk  was  strained  and  cooled,  how 
a  milk  punch  was  made  for  Uhe  fair'  portion  of  our  company;  how  all  this 
was  done  and  accomplished,  they  will  well  remember  who  saw  it;  and  as  to 
those  who  did  n'^,  perhaps  it's  none  of  their  business.  But  we  ought  to  have 
thought  of  this  before !  -  -  -  The  Literary  Worlds  wo  observe,  in  one 
of  its  later  numbers,  has  been  at  some  pains  to  trace  out  the  paternity  of 
the  phrase  *■  old  man  eloquent.'  It  is  from  a  sonnet  of  Milton's  to  Lady 
Makgauet  Ley.  But  really,  *the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle.'  The  term 
*  eloquent  old  man'  is  just  as  good,  just  as  poetical,  and  neither  stiltish  nor 
affected.  *  We  may  be  wrong,  but  that  is  our  opinion.'  -  -  .  Wb  can 
but  record  at  this  time  the  recent  lamented  death  of  Colonel  W.  W.  S.  Busst 
son-in-law  of  the  late  General  Taylor,  President  of  the  United  States.  We 
knew  him  well,  and  had  jntted  down  from  immediate  recollection,  after  a 
prolonged  evening-visit  of  his  at  the  sanctum,  soon  after  the  first  Mexican 
contests,  many  very  interesting  facts  and  incidents  connected  with  the  battles 
of  Palo-Alta  and  Buena- Vista ;  all  of  which  Colonel  Bliss  saw,  *and  part  of 
which  \u  was.'  Colonel  Bliss  was  a  modest,  warm-hearted,  genial  man. 
His  acknowledged  qualities  as  a  soldier  were  only  equalled  by  his  ingenuous, 
frank,  nnd  noble  character  as  a  man.  His  memory  will  not  soon  perish  froo) 
among  his  countrymen.     -    -    -     *  I  think,'  writes  a  western  friend,  *  you 

once  knew  my  brother  C ,  who  died  recently  in  Mississippi.    Now  that 

he  is  *  gone  to  see  his  mother,'  as  I  hope  and  trust,  I  send  you  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  me,  on  the  de^ith  of  our  mother.  To  me  it  was  a  volume ;  and 
ertainly  is  a  specimen  of  brevity  rarely  equalled.'     The  following  is  the 

•etter  alluded  to: 

*  JI ,  October  28, 1840. 

■'Dear  Brother: 

*  Our  mother  is  in  heaven. 

*C T.  B .' 

TiiEUE  is  soniothing  rcri/  '  Dutch '  in  the  following,  which  we  derive  from  a 
.friend  whom  no  good  or  burles(iue  thing  escapes :  *  Hans,'  said  an  old  Dutch- 
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man  to  his  son,  *  get  der  snyyers  (snuffers)  and  my  der  can-del :  how  der 
tuyvcl  can  a  man  see  to  dell  a  s'dory  in  der  dark?'  -  -  Among  the 
prime  attractions  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  we  Tiope  may  hereafter  be  found 
a  piano  from  the  establishment  of  Mr.  James  Thompson,  whose  ware-rooms 
are  at  Number  358,  Broadway.  In  its  exterior  it  is  elaborately  and  preemi- 
nently rich  and  elegant ;  while  in  power,  softness,  and  variety  of  tone,  we 
never  heard  its  equal.  A  musical  friend,  who  listened  to  it  in  our  hearing 
observed,  with  enthusiasm,  "  Upon  my  word,  it  seems  to  be  in  itself  a  full 
orchestra ! '  -  -  -  We  should  be  *  more  or  less  than  man '  to  be  insen- 
sible  to  the  compliment  paid  us  in  a  western  journal,  by  a  correspondent 

who  writes,  from 

*  Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  bears  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashings: 

as  thus  :  '  I  had  the  honor  of  introducing  a  new  *  specimen  *  to  the  country, 
in  the  shape  of  the  *  Old  Knick.'-erbocker  Magazine,  a  copy  of  which,  sent 
by  some  friend,  had  preceded  me,  and  which,  as  *  a  treasure  shrined  and 
cherished,'  I  brought  all  the  way  over  the  pack-trail.  The  editor  thereof  may 
thank  me  for  making  him  in  *  strange  lands  not  a  stranger,'  and  his  *  Gossip ' 
in  this  far  land  a  gladdener  of  many  a  lonely  hearth.  Let  him  take  note  of 
it ;  for  I  believe  that  number  to  be 

'  The  first 

That  ever  burst 
Over  this  silent  sea.' 

*  This  and  two  or  more  numbers,  since  arrived,  are  the  principal  attractions 
of  our  cabin,  and  together  with  an  old  sun-bonnet,  (which  one  of  the  boys 
fished  up  some  where  as  a  prize,  and  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  place,)  con- 
stitute the  *  Lares '  of  our  home.'  -  -  -  Mr.  C.  Mathews,  of  the  New- 
York  ^Literary  WorlcV  weekly  journal,  has  recently  unrolled  a  ^Panorama 
of  New- York,'  embodying  many  metropolitan  sketches  which  he  has  from  time 
to  time  contributed  to  that  sheet  They  embody  his  best  characteristics,  and 
are  vraisemhlable  to  an  unusual  degree.  The  picture  of  the  departed  little 
newspaper-librarian  at  the  Society  Library,  is  literally  a  daguerreo- 
type. -  -  -  We  are  not  much  of  a  lawyer ;  but  we  think  we  see  the 
point  of  the  following  passage  in  an  amusing  letter  from  a  western  friend  : 
*A  man  '  hereabouts,'  having  obtained  a  note-of-hand  of  his  preceptor,  against 
whom  he  had  some  animosity,  landed  it  to  a  newly-fledged  lawyer  to  bring 
suit  upon,  for  no  other  purpose  tiian  annoyance.  The  defendant,  who  was 
just  leaving  town  when  the  copy  of  the  writ  was  served  upon  him,  handed 

it  to  *BoB ,'  and  told  him  to  file  a  plea  for  delay.     Bob  had  drawn  up 

the  plea  of  general  issue,  when  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  plaintiff,  from  his 
noisy,  boastful  character,  passed  under  the  sobriquet  of  ^The  Talking  War- 
rior^^  and  that  his  attorney  was  rather  green.  Auguring  from  these  premises 
a  prospect  of  fan,  he  appended  the  following :  *And  for  a  further  plea  in  this 
behalf,'  etc.,  *  the  said  defendant  says  that  the  said  plaintiff  ought  not  to 
have,'  etc.,  etc.,  (see  CnixTV,)  *  because  he  is  king  or  chief  of  a  savage  tribe 
or  nation  known  as  *The  Talking  Warriors,'  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
court,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  now  at  open  war  with  the 
same ;  wherefore,'  etc.,  etc.     The  plaintiff's  attorney,  on  perusing  the  plea. 
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saw  that  it  was  meant  for  a  *  5i7g,'  but  fearing  to  show  it  to  any  more  expe- 
rienced lawyer,  lest  a  laugh  should  be  raised  against  him,  took  advice  from 
himself,  and  demurred  to  it !  When  the  case  came  on  for  hearing,  the  judge 
pronounced  it  to  be  a  perfectly  good  plea  of  *  alien  enemy,'  and  as  the  plain- 
tiff's attorney  had  not  joined  issue  on  it,  the  demurrer  was  overruled,  the 
plea  sustained,  and  a  non-suit  entered ! '  -  -  -  "We  have  received,  from 
time  to  time,  within  the  last  few  months,  several  numbers  of  a  various  and 
well-edited  daily  journal,  published  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania — *  TheDis- 
patcJi.^  We  recognized,  at  a  glance,  an  attractive  feature  in  its  columns,  the 
papers  entitled  ^Life  on  the  Pacific  Ooast,^  written  by  Mr.  Edward  J.  Allest, 
of  whom  our  readers  have  before  heard,  and  from  himself,  in  these  pages. 
These  accumulate^  papers  we  had  laid  aside  for  perusal,  when  time  and 
opportunity  should  serve ;  but  the  other  evening,  coming  up  the  river,  and 
sitting,  as  is  our  wont,  in  the  pilot-house  of  the  '  Erie  '  steamer,  smoking  a 
mild  cigar  in  the  early  gloaming,  with  the  ^  Bisnop  *  of  that  diocese,  we  took 
out  of  a  capacious  side-pocket,  among  other  journals,  a  late  number  of  *  The 
Pittsburgh  Daily  Dispatch^  and  alighted  at  once  upon  one  of  the  letters  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  describing  the  ^  settlement'  of  our  old  correspondent 
upon  ^Allen's-Clainiy'*  Wisconsin  Territory,  near  Olympia,  in  that  rich  and 
flourishing  region,  after  his  return  from  *  all  his  wanderings.'  The  picture  is 
graphic.  Nothing  in  *  Roughing  it  in  the  Bush,*  or  *Life  in  Australia,'  ex- 
ceeds it^  in  simple,  unpremeditated,  forcible  narrative.  One  seems  to  feel 
and  breathe  the  *  free  air  of  the  boundless  west,'  and  to  be  aiding  the  enter- 
prising *  squatter'  in  erecting  his  *wee  bit  housie ;'  and  Mang  and  late  may 
it  bo,'  before  he,  or  his,  shall  find  it  *  in  ruin.'  Pending  a  thorough  perusal 
of  all  the  ^ Dispatches^  we  have  received,  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
an  extract  or  two,  in  this  place ;  not  without  the  thought,  moreover,  that 
some  enterprising  publisher  at  the  west,  or  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  would 

*  find  his  account '  in  collecting  these  admirable  letters  into  a  volume.     For 

• 

they  are  fresh  ;  written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  while  all  the  incidents 
recorded  are  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  while  every  thing  that  has 

*  sprung  from  the  occasion '  is  a  presen  t  thought  with  the  journalist ;  a  '  great 
thing^^  let  us  tell  you,  if  you  have  n't  thought  of  it  before.  But  to  our  ex- 
tract.    Our  journalist  is  building  himself  a  house,  on  his  own  *  claim.' 

*  I  AM  under  the  roof  of  *  mj  ain  wee  housie '  now — and  from  within  indite  you  this 
letter  —  upon  my  own  land,  too ;  and  with  u  slrauircy  proud  feeling  I  look  out  upon  the 
ffiant  trees,  whose  heavy  ^(halIuws  arc  grouped  uj)on  the  beach,  and  listen  with  a  free- 
hold air  to  the  music  of*  the  waves,  as  tney  curl  m  upon  the  shore,  heralding  the  com- 
iu||j:  of  the  tide.  My  little  cabin  can  scarce  be  seen  l'n)m  the  bay,  upon  whose  maiigin 
it  is  built,  fur  the  trees  cluster  round  it  so  closely,  growing  denser  and  more  dense  back 
of  it,  until  it  seems  almost  as  though  the  night  never  left  it.  At  the  right  is  mysprinff, 
down  a  little  hollow,  of  beautiful  clear  water  as  ever  rilled  from  a  Penasylvania  hifi- 
side.*  .  .  •  •  When  the  snows  ha<I  disappeared,  and  I  began  to  feel  strong,  I  went 
out  with  the  'wood-choppers*  on  the  place,  and  tried  a  little  experiment  to  see  'what 
wa.H  in  nie ; '  found  I  c()uld,  at  that,  earn  readily  three  dollars  a  day,  and  gave  it  a  good 
test  by  ct)iitinuing  at  it  ten  days.  Meanwhile  I  was  looking  round,  keepina^  my  eyejs 
oiKMi,  with  ulterior  views  which  I  shall  not  expatiate  upon  now.  I  found  the  claim  I  had 
in  progress  of  purchase  would  take  some  time  to  bring  to  a  conclusion,  and  meanwhile 
tliero  were  equally  good  sites  lying  around,  to  be  had  *  for  the  asking,'  and  a  residence 
on  it  (Of  yourself  or  agent)  fiuir  years.  I  thought,  while  ulterior  plans  were  in  abey- 
ance. I  mipht  as  well  secure  a  hoiuestead  to  radiate  from  in  this  way.  I  had  become  ver^ 
much  atUu'hul  to  (me of  the  i/'mmj  filhnrs  1  hid  chnjqnd  wlth^ontjinating  in  that  peculiar 
fe*1in'jnf  rn'irn'tH'ittf  unudr/tt  to  r'lotjhpui'j  at  the  xanu-  tne^  wliichan  aficHntcrcourschad 
ripened  into  rricudship.  Suiuley  Ensiux  was  his  name,  a  genuine  whole-soulod  fellow. 
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from  Ohio.  I  took  a  little  trip  of  exploration,  found  this  locality,  was  pleased  with  it: 
returned,  and  together  we  went  over  to  look  at  it,  and  (feeling  more  and  more  pleased) 
went  over  one  sun-shiny  morning,  marked  out  the  locality  of  our  house,  sung  *  Hail 
Columbia,'  and  stood  on  our  own  ground,  'landed  proprietors! ' 

This  is  but  a  fair  *  sample  *  of  these  unpremeditated  letters,  which  are  all 
the  better  for  being  perfectly  unstudied.  We  may  have  more  to  say  of  them 
hereafter.  -  -  -  A  correspondent  at  Peru,  Illinois,  mentions  the  follow- 
ing '  circumstance  ^  in  a  note  to  the  Editor.  It  struck  us,  in  the  perusal,  as 
a  somewhat  novel  standard  of  ^  standing,^  and  one  not  altogether  flattering 
to  our  western  friends :  Mr.  S applied  for  admission  into  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  by  card  dated  in  1848,  which  the  ^authorities  of  the  church ' 
were  disposed  to  consider  a  rather  ancient  *  letter  of  credi^;  *  but  the  diffi- 
culty was  overcome  by  Mr.  S ,  who  guessed  he  was,  and  had  been  during 

all  the  time,  *  as  good  a  Christian  as  most  western  men  I '  He  *  passed ' 
without  farther  question.'  -  -  -  We  cannot  conscientiously  say  that  we 
think  very  much  of  *  The  Comet ^^  about  which  some  people  have  lately  talked 
so  much ;  although,  as  a  stranger,  we  do  not  think  it  has  been  treated  as  it 
deserved  to  have  been.  Suppose  its  coming  wasnH  announced?  —  suppose 
its  tail  is  shorter  than  have  been  those  of  its  erratic  brotherhood?  Are 
these  reasons  why  it  shouldn't  be  received  in  *good  society'  in  America? 
It  is  our  comet — a  regular  ^American  production ; '  nor  have  we  permitted 
it  to  be  seen  beyond  California,  the  latest  of  our  acquisitions.  When  next 
it  *  streams  its  horrid  hair '  in  our  sky,  our  *  progress '  may  give  it  a  wider 
scope,  but  in  the  meantime,  no  *  entangling  alliances '  with  any  other  country 
will  be  permitted.  In  this  respect,-  *  decidedly  no  indulgence  will  be  shown.' 
Apropos  of  our  celestial  visitor :  who  has  seen  a  more  felicitous  and  beautiful 
consideration  of  the  theme,  than  may  be  found  in  the  subjoined  lines,  just 
handed  to  us  by  our  friend  and  correspondent,  Mr.  B.  F.  Taylor?  Fancy, 
sublimity,  poetry,  are  here : 

THE   NEW   CRAFT   IN   THE   OFFING   OP   HEAVEM. 


i» 


T  WAS  a  beautiful  night  on  a  beautiful  deep, 
And  the  man  at  the  helm  had  just  fallen  asleep, 
And  the  watch  of  the  deck,  with  his  head  on  his  breast, 
Was  beginning  to  dream  that  another's  it  pressed, 
When  tne  look-out  aloft  cried,  '  A  sail !  ho,  a  sail ! ' 
And  the  question  and  answer  went  rattling  like  hail : 
'A  sail !  ho,  a  sail ! '    '  Where  away  ? '    '  No'th-no'th-west  I  * 

*  Make  her  out  ? '    '  No,  your  honor !  *  —  The  din  drowned  the  rest. 

*  There,  indeed,  is  the  stranger,  her  first  in  these  seas, 
Yet  she  drives  boldly  on,  in  the  teeth  of  the  breeze. 
Now  her  bows  to  the  breakers  she  steadily  turns : 
Oh,  how  brightly  the  light  of  her  binnacle  bums ! 
Not  a  signal  for  Saturn  this  Rover  has  given, 

No  salute  for  our  Venus,  the  flag-star  of  lieaven; 
Not  a  rag  or  a  ribbon  adorning  her  spars, 
She  has  saucily  sailed  by  '  the  red  planet  Mars  ; ' 
She  has  *  doubled,'  triumphant,  the  Cape  of  the  Sun, 
And  the  sentinel  stars,  without  firing  a  gun ! 
Now,  a  flag  at  the  fore  and  the  mizzen  unfurled, 
She  is  bearing  right  gallantly  down  on  the  world ! 
'  Helm  a-port  r     *  Show  a  light !    She  will  run  us  aground ! ' 

*  Fire  a  gun ! '    *  Bring  her  to ! '    *  Sail  a-hoy !    Whither  bound  ?  * 

*  *  Avast !  there,  ye  lubbers !     Leave  the  rudder  alone : 
*T  is  a  craft '  in  commission  *  —  the  Admiral's  own ; 
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And  she  sails  with  scaled  orders,  unopened  as  yet, 
Thouehlier  anchors  she  weighed  before  Lcciper  set  I 
Ah !  she  sails  by  a  chart  no  draughtsman  could  make, 
Where  each  cloud  that  can  trail,  and  each  wave  that  can  break ; 
Where  each  planet  is  cruising,  each  star  is  at  rest, 
With  its  anchor  '  let  go '  in  the  blue  of  the  blest ; 
Where  that  sparkling  flotilla,  the  Asteroids,  lie, 
W^here  the  scarf  of  red  Morning  is  flun^  ou  the  sky ; 
Where  the  breath  of  the  sparrow  is  staming  the  air — 
On  the  chart  tliat  she  bears,  vou  will  find  them  all  there  1 
Let  her  pass  on  in  peace  to  the  port  whence  she  came, 
With  her  trackings  of  fire,  and  ner  streamers  of  flame  I ' 

An  old  and  esteemed  friend  *■  up  the  river  *  had  the  following  document 

served  upon  him  the  other  day : 

*Augtut  3, 18U. 

*  Mr.  S Sur  the  Asaesors  have  raised  youre  Wife  $1000  personal  Property    they 

met  at Villidg  on  the  16  Inst  to  here  agrcvans. 

'  this  from  the  Assesors/ 

The  money  thus  *  raised '  was  doubtless  presented  to  the  lady  at  the*  ap- 
pointed time,  in  a  purse  appropriate  to  so  liberal  a  donation.  -  -  -  A  wao 
of  a  correspondent  in  the  very  *far  west,'  among  many  other  pleasant 
things,  records  the  following :  *  Not  far  from  here  resides  a  young  man  who, 
reading  in  his  *  first  reader '  a  family-scene  in  which  a  cat  was  the  principal 
actor,  and  an  old  lady  knitting,  one  of  the  subordinate  characters,  read : 
*Aunt  Ruth  was  sitting  in  the  chimney-corner  hittening,'*     Bat  Davt 

B *  took  the  trick,'  when  he  read  from  the  twenty-fifth  Psalm,  second 

verse :  *  Let  not  mine  enemies  trump  over  me.'  Ought  not  that  to  be  laid 
before  the  *  Bible  Revision  Association  ? '  *  -    -    -    The  commodious  steamer 

*  Isaac  P.  aS'//?/7A' thought  she  did  something  *  smart'  in  going  away  from  the 

*  Pier '  this  glorious  September  morning,  and  leaving  us,  simply  because  we 
happened  to  be  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  too  late !  Did  n't  know,  probably,  that 
we  could  walk  to  Nyack,  only  four  miles,  by  a  breezy  road  leading  along  the 
western  shore  of  the  noble  Tappaun-Zec,  and  take  the  little  ferry-boat  that 
connects  with  the  down-train  of  the  Hudson  River  Rail-Road  on  the  other 
side.    Ah  ha!     A  most  delightful  walk — pleasing  sensations  even  to  the 

foremost  toe  in  the  foremost  foot. They  *  change  time '  very  frequently 

with  these  small  ferry-boats.  Nyack  is  a  pleasant  village,  seen  at  a  distance. 
The  road  to  the  little  hamlet  is  very  charming  in  the  early  morning,  but  to- 
ward ten  o'clock,  going  soxttTiward^  the  wind  with  you,  it  is  'a  hard  road  to 
travel ' — we  *  believe.'  Captain  *  G  arkv  House  '  is  as  courteous  and  clever  an 
officer  as  ever  crossed  a  plank ;  but  if  he  goes  away  again  with  his  contemptr 
ible  little  boat,  (though  she  did  beat  the  fast  *  Oregon  '  the  other  morning,) 
and  loaves  us,  just  because  a  few  serenading  friends  had  *met  us  by  moon- 
light alone,'  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  '11  hear  from  us.  'A  word 
to  the  wise  is  sufficient : ' 

'  Max's  inhumanity  to  man, 
flakes  countless  thousands  mourn/ 

*  and  things.'  -  -  -  Ax  English  Magazine,  {^Eliza  Cooh^s  Journal^)  wc 
perceive  from  the  daily  papers,  has  recently  copied  an  article  from  an  American 
contemporary,  without  credit,  which  was  afterward  transferred  from  the  for- 
eign work  to  a  second  American  periodical,  also  without  credit;  the  last  editor. 
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bems:  abroad  at  the  time  of  its  selection,  and  not  being  aware  of  its  American 
paternity,  complaints  have  been  made  that  it  should  at  least  have  been  cred- 
ited to  the  source  whence  it  was  obtained.  *  Not  exactly.'  Articles  (in  two 
or  three  instances)  from  the  Knickerbocker,  written  for  it,  and  published  m 
it,  have  been  copied  into  the  same  English  Magazine,  without  any  mention 
of  their  origin ;  have  come  back  here  in  English  journals,  and  been  copied, 
and  credited  to  'the  source  whence  the  *  stolen  goods '  proceeded.  *  First 
remove  the  beam  which  is  in  thine  own  eye,  and  after  that,'  etc.  -  -  -  *  Some 
three  or  four  years  ago,'  writes  a  western  friend,  in  a  genial,  gossipping 
letter,  *  I  commenced  a  rhyming  epistle  to  you,  of  which  I  remember  only 
a  scrap,  which  is  *  matter  of  fact,'  as  an  old  codger  interrogatively  observed 
in  my  hearing,  when  I  was  about  half  a  dozen  years  old,  as  some  one  was 
talking  about  the  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  : 

*  'And  once  when  desolate  and  poor, 
From  one  well  known  in  days  of  yore, 
(In  days  of  youthful  hope  and  bliss,) 
Through  ^ou  was  breathed  a  son^ 
That  taught  me  *  how  sublime  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong.* 
God  bless  the  bard  who  sent  the  lajr 
That  cheered  me  on  my  lonely  way! 
The  veri/  voice  I  seemed  to  hear. 
Once  so  familiar  to  my  ear.' ' 

We  have  seen  and  heard  Jullien  !  *  Well,  there  I  there 's  no  use  talking.' 
Nothing  like  him,  nothing  approaching  him,  as  a  *  leader,'  has  ever  appeared 
in  America.  We  used  to  think,  when  a  little  boy  in  the  country,  that 
Apollos  Hopkins,  when  he  rose  in  the  centre  of  the  gallery  of  our  great, 
square,  straight-backed  *  cathedral,'  was  the  greatest  leader  we  ever  saw ; 
previously  taking  out  his  pine  pitch-pipe,  (painted  red  at  the  same  time  the 
roof  of  our  barn  was  painted,  and  from  the  same  pot,)  pulling  it  out  as  far 
as  'G'  on  the  slide,  and,  with  a  preliminary,  ^ Low-Iow-lvd-Ioio  ^um  ^um!^ 

*  setting'  the  tune,  in  something  the  same  way  that  an  *  expert  *  would  *set' 
a  saw.  Then  would  he  rise,  and  his  *  corps '  with  him,  the  women  on  the 
right  hand  and  the  men  on  the  left,  and,  with  his  long  blue  sheepskin- 
backed  singing-book  (its  covers  rising  and  falling,  like  the  slow-moving  wings 
of  a  spread-eagle)  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  tips  of  his  great,  bony  fingers 
resting  on  the  book,  giving  the  *  upward  beat,  downward  beat,'  *  with  a  short, 
uneasy  motion,'  until,  with  uplifted  hand  and  stentorian  preliminary  voice, 
he  awoke  the  *  great  deep  '  of  nasal  *  execution.'  Such  was  Apollos  Hop- 
kins, the  great  musical  leader  of  our  time.  But  Jullien  is  different.  Nothing 
could  be  more  dissimilar  than  the  styles  of  the  two  performers.  Jullien 
seems  more  graceful.     Hopkins  wore  no  gloves,  and  his  coarse  hands  were 

*  brown  as  the  ribbed  sea-sand.'  Jullien  wears  very  white  ones ;  his  hands 
are  small,  and  he  '  makes  more  motions.'  Juixien  is  *  more  *  stubbed '  than 
what  Apollos  was,'  who  was  tall  and  lank ;  and  when  he  stood  up,  and  was 
under  way,  you  could  see,  as  they  say,  the  leader  *  sticking  out'  Not  so 
with  Jullien.  He  'fires  and  falls  back,'  in  his  elegant  chair;  apparently 
dead  of  a  surfeit  of  sweet  sounds.  But,  every  thing  else  apart,  Jullien  is 
a  wonder.     He  is  a  true  genius.     Nothing  has  ever  moved  us  so  much,  in 
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the  way  of  music,  as  the  harmony  which  he  compels  from  his  hundred 
instruments,  all  sounding  in  unison,  at  once.  It  is  the  very  perfection  of  art 
in  its  kind,  and  is  really  a  *  living  delight*  Now,  reader,  just  think  whether 
we  ever  spoke  in  this  way  before  of  auy  musical  performer  in  these  pages, 
and  give  us  credit  for  an  impression  of  a  ^  new  revelation.'  ...  Reader, 
let  us  drop  a  word  in  your  ear :  *  Look  out,*  in  the  course  of  a  month,  for  a 
most  charming  little  volume,  from  the  press  of  the  publisher  hereof  entitled 
^January  andJune :  or  Out-Door  Thinkings,  and  Fireside  Musings:'*  by 
Benjamin'  F.  Taylok.    This  is  the  writer's  brief  and  beautiful  preface : 

'A  LITTLE  Preface  to  a  little  Book  is  a  jewel :  so  these  random  sketches  are  not  poi^ 
tioulcs2>. 

'  Some  body  hus  declared  that  '  water  ruuneth  by  the  Mill,  the  Miller  wots  not  of;' 
and,  fur  [irouf  thereof,  lo !  here  a  little,  caught  in  the  hollow  of  one*8  hand.  Not 
enough,  indeed,  to  turn  a  wheel,  but  to  quench,  may-be,  a  ro8e*s  or  a  robin*8  thirst;  to 
baptize  an  infant  lore  of  nature ;  to  sparkle  in  dews,  on  opening  leayes  of  thought. 

* '  IIark  ! '  says  the  mother,  as  she  soothes  the  restless  child.  Now,  Natubb  is  the 
mother,  and  I  —  the  child.' 

The  following  admirable  lines,  written  on  a  ^June  Morning,''  reach  us  in 
the  well-known  and  always  welcome  chirography  of  our  esteemed  firiend 
and  correspondent,  Robert  S.  Cuiltox,  Esq.,  of  Washingon  City : 

'  The  cat-bird  sings  in  the  tangled  bush 

That  h>ads  the  air  with  its  sweet  perfume, 
And  the  murmuring  boea  hide  all  tne  day 

In  tbe  .suowy  tents  of  the  alder^s  bloom ; 
The  silent  thrush,  with  a  rapid  wing. 

Darts  through  the  sim-lit,  leafy  screen, 
And  tilts  the  Umnches  that  over* the  brook 

Wave  their  lasi^ls  of  tender  green. 

*  The  distant  river,  asleep  in  the  sun, 

Lies  in  a  calm,  un ruined  rest, 
And  a  single  sail,  like  a  snowy  gull, 

lazily  nitats  on  its  placid  breast. 
From  yon  white  cottage,  hard  by  the  wood, 

Conies  the  murmur  of  ]^»leasant  talk ; 
High  over-head  in  the  stamless  blue 

fi>ails  the  silent  and  watchful  hawk ! 

*  0  ye  who  toil  in  the  dusty  town. 

Come  here,  and  your  si)uls  in  this  sun-shine  steep; 
Sw  how  the  e:irih,'at  the  touch  of  Spring, 

lAko  the  daughter  of  Jairls,  wakes  from  her  sleep. 
Sav  if  your  walla  of  brick  give  back 

The  sun  like  yonder  hill-side  green, 
In  billows  of  dazzling,  gvdden  light. 

With  cool  and  shadowy  gulfs  between.' 

Isn't  that  beautiful,  now?  -  -  -  *A  tiiougut  has  just  strack  me,' 
writes  one  of  the  precious  friends  we  have  left,  (for  Death,  within  a  few 
months,  has  made  sad  work  among  the  little  band  whom  we  had  *  buckled 
to  our  heart  with  hooks  of  steel,')  *  that  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  are 
about  at  this  hour.  The  idea  *  sticks  to  me  like  a  burr.'  *  Well,  this :  We 
had  been  out  on  the  lawn,  under  the  trees,  with  the  little  folk;  watching 
the  line  of  porpoises  on  the  calm  Hudson,  rolling  over  like  sea-swine,  on 
their  way  downward  toward  the  ocean,  with  now  and  then  a  sturgeon,  up- 
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right  and  stiff,  jumping  straight  from  the  water,  and  dropping  back  again 
with  a  sudden  splash,  that  sends  circling  ripples  widening  to  the  shore ; 
upon  seventy  sail,  becalmed  in  the  entrance  to  Haverstraw  Bay ;  upon  the 
cat's-paw  marks  of  *  schools '  of  fish,  triangular -shaped,  like  files  of  wild- 
geese  in  the  air.  Then  we  shook  the  plum-trees,  and  as  the  round,  plump, 
ripe  fruit  rolled  upon  the  grass,  they  were  speedily  picked  up  and  enjoyed ; 
then  we  took  the  step-ladder,  and  picked  some  IsABELLA-grapes,  from  the 
trellis-roof  of  the  arbor  in  the  garden ;  then  we  put  a  board,  with  *  cleats' 
upon  it,  against  the  *  big  tree,*  and  all  of  us  got  up  in  the  broad  branches, 
and  were  most  pleasantly  seated  —  a  perfect  *  family  tree ;'  then  little  Jose 
sung,  *  When  the  wind  blows,  the  cradle  will  rock ;'  then  we  came  down ; 
then  we  lighted  a  mild  cigar;  and  thmi  there  came  a  voice,  telling  a  *  young 
sauce-box  to  come  down,'  which  he  did,  and  his  *  paternal  progenitor'  after 
him,  with  the  rest  of  his  *  tribe '  —  pretty  quick  if  not  sooner.  Can't  a  great 
many  sit  in  a  tree  a  great  while  without  getting  tired ;  *  leastways '  we  found 
it  so,  *  among  us.'  -  -  -  *A  Friend  '  says :  *  I  heard  a  good  anecdote  just 
now  of  a  wealthy  man  *  here-away,'  who  had  a  number  of  servants,  and  was 
in  the  habit  of  sending  some  one  of  them  a-fishing  for  trout ;  but  one  day 
his  man  returned  with  a  smaller  number  than  usual ;  and,  upon  being  asked 
the  reason  of  it,  he  said :  *A  negro  came  along  and  threw  them  overboard : ' 
upon  which  the  master  asked  him  *  if  he  *  brooked '  such  conduct? '  *No,' 
was  the  reply,  *  but  I  hrooked  the  nigger  I '  The  verdict  of  the  coroner's 
jury  was:  *  Found  drowned  I '  -  -  -  Friends,  if  you  remark  any  *  short- 
comings' in  the  original  departments  of  the  present  number,  please  to 
recall  the  first  ten  days  of  September,  in  which  they  were  prepared ;  the 
penetrating,  permeating,  saturating,  debilitating,  enervating  heats;  worse 
than  the  *  selectest  influences '  of  Sirius  and  the  Dog-star  at  any  period  here- 
tofore. It  must  have  been  the  comet.  But  ^  thereby  hangs  a  tail '  too  long 
for  present  handling.  -  -  -  A  person  named  Charles  W.  Snow  (white 
and  spotless  soul !)  obtained  several  subscribers  for  the  Knickerbocker  in 
Virginia  last  spring,  but  has  never  reported  either  the  money  or  the  names. 
*An  individual '  calling  himself  Harvey  Dunn,  has  been  *  doing '  still  worse. 
He  has  obtained  numbers  and  volumes  of  our  Magazine,  and  other  periodi- 
cals, on  a  credit,  and  getting  subscribers  —  delivering  one  or  more  numbers, 
and  then  keeping  the  money.  The  public  are  notified  that  whenever  any 
agent  is  sent  from  this  office,  his  name  will  appear  in  print  in  the  Magazine. 
All  others  *work  on  their  own  hook,'  and  we  are  in  no  way  responsible  for 
their  operations.  Persons  wishing  specimen-numbers,  and  writing  solely  on 
their  own  business,  are  particularly  requested  to  pay  the  postage,  if  they 
expect  any  attention  to  be  paid  to  their  letters.  Publishers  of  newspapers, 
every  where,  are  informed  that  we  do  not  give  an  exchange  for  publishing 
our  prospectus,  except  where  it  is  done  at  our  request  Our  large  exchange- 
list  requires  reduction  rather  than  increase.  -  -  -  Again  we  leave  pages 
of  *  Gossip'  over,  Notices  to  Correspondents,  of  New  Publications,  etc.  Cor- 
respondents must  keep  copies  of  brief  articles  sent  us.  It  would  be  an  end- 
less task  to  return  all  communications  which  we  do  not  accept.  At  the  same 
time,  contributors  should  bear  in  mind  that  articles,  in  prose  and  verse,  may 
he  accepted,  and  yet  await  insertion  for  months.     Variety,  length,  typogra- 
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phical  fitness,  all  have  to  be  considered,  to  say  nothing  of  postponed  papers, 
which  abide  their  precedence,  like  *  customers'  in  a  barber's^hop — *not  to 
speak  it  profanely.*  -  -  -  We  again  remind  our  readers  and  correspond- 
ents, that  all  communications  intended  for  this  Magazine,  and  all  inquiries, 
of  whatever  kind,  in  relation  to  them,  must  be  addressed  to  *  L.  Gatlobd 
Claiik,  Editor  Knickerbocker  Magazine,'  Number  189,  Nassau  street,  Ncw- 

*  York.'  -  -  -  We  Icam  that  our  long-time  friend  and  eollabarateur 
in  the  pleasant  field  of  letters.  Park  Benjamin,  whose  success  as  a 
lecturer  has  been  uniformly  great,  has  relinquished  his  design  of  going 
abroad,  and  will  remain  at  his  own  house  in  this  city  during  the  next  six 
months,  except  when  necessarily  absent  in  pursuit  of  his  popuUr  Yocation. 
This  will  be  acceptable  news  to  the  managers  of  the  various  Lyceums,  Insti- 
tutes, and  Associations  throughout  our  country,  by  whom  Mr.  Benjamin's 
services  may  be  secured,  as  usual,  for  the  present  and  coining  season.  We 
hear  Mr.  Bexjajiin's  new  discourse  on  'Americanisms'  very  highly  com- 
mended. Mr.  Benjamin's  address  is  Number  Three,  West  Washington- 
Place,  New- York.  -  -  -  *Oii  that  we  had  money!'  was  our  invo- 
luntary exclamation,  at  seeing  an  advertisement  in  an  Albany  journal, 
headed,  *  Lale  George  Property  for  Sale.^  To  be  near  Lake  George,  the  most 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  the  known  world ;  to  be  near  Sherrill's  '  Lake- 
House,'  and  its  delighted  visitors ;  to  have  a  house  and  a  home  on  the  clas- 
sic grounds  of  Forts  *  William  Henry,'  *  George,'  and  *  Gale,'  all  looking  upon 
lovely  Lake  Iloricon,  and  the  mountains  of  braided-blue  that  rise  out  of  its 
glassy  bosom,  and  swell  up  from  its  reflected  shores ;  to  have  a  house  and 
home  here,  accessible  in  ten  hours  from  New-York  —  this  would  be  *  bliss 
indeed.'  -  -  •-  The  following,  among  other  works,  have  been  received  by 
the  Kditor,  and  await  present  notice :  *  Passages  from  the  History  of  a  Wasted 
Life,'  by  the  Author  of  *  Pen-and-ink  Sketches,'  published  by  Musset  ahd 
Company,  Boston,  and  beautifully  illustrated  by  Billings;  *  Spiritual  Yam- 
p>Tism,'  by  C.  W.  Webber;  *The  Roman  Traitor,'  by  H.  W.  Herbert; 
*JoiiN  Carroll  Brent's  Address  before  the  Georgetown  College,^  D.  C;  a  work 
from  the  press  of  Boon,  London,  and  Bangs,  New-York,  upon  *  China,  Ava, 
and  the  Bunuese,  Siam,  and  Anam,  profusely  illustrated ;  *  Fun  and  Earnest;' 

*  Maplcton,  or  More  Work  for  the  Maine-Law ;  *  The  Behaviour  Book,'  by 
Miss  Leslie;  De  Qiincey's  *Autographical  Sketches;'  Britton  and  Rich- 
mond's *  Discussion  of  Spiritualism ;'  *  Old  New-York,  a  Tragedy,  by  Mrs.  £. 
Oakes  Smith  ;  *  Turn-Over,'  a  tale  of  New-Hampshire ;  *  State  f^isoDS  of 
New-York '  Reports ;  *  Story  of  an  Apple ;'  Report  of  the  New-York  Young 
Men's  Christian  As.sociation;  *■  Mind  and  its  Creations,'  by  A.  J.  Hart;  *The 
Young  American,'  by  Bishop  Doane  of  New-Jersey ;  *  Venice,  the  City  by 
the  Sea  ;**  Treatise  on  DaguciTCotyping,' etc.  -  -  -  Observe,  please,  the  ad- 
vertisement of  Franhemtciti's  Panorama^  on  the  cover  of  the  present  number. 
No  one  who  has  not  seen  the  Great  Cataract,  should  fail  to  visit  it;  and  all 
who  hare  seen  it,  can  see  it  (tfjahi^  with  all  its  sublime  accessories,  save  only 
sound  and  '^notion.  -  -  -  Owing  to  an  early  issue  for  the  Galifomia 
steamer,  the  connnencemcnt  of  the  story  of  ^John  Biggs^^  by  the  author 
of  *  21ie  Quod  Corrcifpondenc€y^  was  not  received  in  season  for  insertion  in 
the  present  number. 
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If  any  body  were  to  aver  that  there  was  no  anxiety  about  the  distri- 
bution of  offices  in  the  city  of ,  State  of  Ohio,  after  General  Pierce 

was  inaugurated,  it  would  not  be  strictly  true.  There  was  anxiety ; 
induced,  no  doubt,  by  the  desire  to  see  the  places  filled  by  fit  and  proper 
men ;  and  there  was  also  a  good  deal  of  disinterested  patriotism  evinced, 
by  a  readiness  to  Jake  office  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  at  a  self-sacrifice. 
After  the  community  had  been  agitated  to  the  last  degree  by  conflicting 
reports,  almost  hourly,  as  to  who  was  appointed  post-master,  that  vexing 
question  was  set  at  rest  by  the  arrival  of  the  commission.  But  it  was  set- 
tled only  to  admit  the  discussion  of  another  of  tremendous  import — who 
should  be  the  mail-agent  ?  Placed  by  circumstances  in  the  situation  of 
a  disinterested  looker-on,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  relate  some  few  incidents 
which  occurred  in  that  memorable  struggle  for  those  honorable  offices ; 
and  if  this  narrative  possesses  not  the  interest  of  a  fictitious  story,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  it  is  but  a  dry  detail  of  facts. 

It  was  in  front  of  a  celebrated  and  justly  popular  hotel  in  the  city, 
that  two  gentlemen,  bent  upon  serving  the  country  at  all  hazards,  met  a 
few  days  after  the  post-master  had  received  his  commission.  One  of 
Ihem  was  a  red-faced,  rollicking,  impudent-looking  sort  of  person,  still* 
in  the  twenties,  thoupjh  apparently  over  thirty.  The  other  was  a  person- 
not  less  than  forty.  Mr.  Doem  was  the  name  of  the  former :  he  had  not, 
at  that  time,  any  occupation  or  profession;  but  what  of  that?  he  had 
had  a  good  many.  The  name  of  the  other  was  Simeon  Sugg :  he  was 
a  thin  man,  of  sorrowful  and  discontented  aspect;  he  was  worn  to  the 
bone  by  anxiety  about  the  state  of  the  country  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Compromise.  He  was  rich,  had  retired  from  business,  and,  having- 
nothing  to  do,  had  many  times  offered,  in  the  most  patriotic  and  disinter- 
ested manner,  to  take  office  under  the  Government  Doem  had  also 
tendered  his  services  several  times ;  but,  strange  to  say,  though  they  were 
both  gentlemen  of  leisure,  and  could  have  served  the  State  without  less- 
or detriment  to  its  industrial  interests,  their  offers  had  been  dfclined. 

*IIow  do  you  like  the  new  post-master,  Simeon?'  said  Doem. 

Mr.  Sugg  was  engaged  in  whittling  a  stick ;  he  slowly  moved  his  hea(^ 
from  side  to  side,  like  a  bear  at  bay,  but  made  no  audible  reply. 
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*  If  l-  had  known  that  he  was  likely  to  get  it,  I  would  have  been  a 
candidate  myself,'  said  Doem. 

Turning  to  Doem  with  a  sorrowful  air,  Mr.  Sugg  said : 

*  The  old  working  members  of  the  party  is  a  being  set  aside  for  fellows 
as  neve'r  hardly  voted  the  ticket.' 

*Ah  I  you  've  been  set  aside  for  this  post-master,  have  you  ? ' 

*  No,  Sir,  I  was  not  a  candidate  for  that  office.' 

^ Simeon,  I  should  like  to  know  what  office  you  are  a  candidate  for;' 
said  Doem. 

^I  am  not  a  candidate;  not  exactly  a  candidate,  you  see.  I  am  not  a 
candidate  at  all,  as  you  may  say ;  but  sooner  than  these  new  men  shall 
get  all  the  offices,  I  will  be  a  candidate.' 

*  For  what  ? '  said  Doem,  sharply. 

*  Oh,  for  nothing  in  particular,'  replied  Simeon,  with  his  eyes  bent  upon 
the  ground.     *  But  what  are  you  a  candidate  for  ? ' 

*  AVell,  for  things  in  general,  and  for  something  in  particular,  too,'  re- 
plied Doem.  '  Having  fit  the  battles  of  the  DemocraUc  party  ever  since 
I  was  ten  year  old ;  having  rid,  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  in  all  parts  of 
the  county ;  having  sot  up  o'  nights  with  the  boys,  a ' 

*  Drinking  whiskey,' suggested  Simeon,  seeing  that  the  other  hesitated. 
*And  having  worked  night  and  day  for  the  election  of  Franklin  Pierce, 

I  am  a  candidate  for — for  mail-agent!     Now  it's  out  I' 

'  For  what  ? '  said  Simeon,  dropping  stick  and  knife  in  consternation. 

*  Mail-agent ;  no  mistake  about  it,'  repHcd  Doem,  coolly.  'And  if  I 
had  n't  been  a  modest  fool,  as  did  n't  appreciate  his  own  merits  and  quali- 
fications, I  should  have  tried  for  and  got  something  better.'^ 

*  You  would,  I  assure  you,'  crie<l  Simeon,  e-agerly.  '  It  is  not  too  late 
now ;  go  in  for  some  good  office ;  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself 
to  be  a  candidate  for  mail-agent.' 

'Well,  I  had,  I  know;  but  I  think  I'll  take  the  agency  now,'  siud 
Doem,  after  consideration. 

*  Which  route  do  you  apply  for  \ ' 

'  Whichever  they  like  to  appoint  me  to;  I  have  no  preference  where 
service  to  the  country  is  concerned.  Now  I  know  you  are  a  candidate 
for  a  mail-agency,  too,  Simeon ;  and  we  shall  be  certain  to  reodve  th* 
appointments.' 

'  I  am  a  kind  of  a  candidate,'  said  Simeon.  '  No  doubt  onr  commis- 
sions will  come  on  together.    I  am  for  either  route.' 

^  Certainly,  one  is  as  good  as  the  other ;  and  if  we  want  to  change  at 
any  time,  we  can  arrange  it  with  the  Department,'  said  Doem. 

'  Simeon's  reply  was  prevented  by  the  approach  of  a  young  man  with 
a  valise  in  his  hand,  who  had  just  returned  from  Washington  faj  the 
cars. 

'Ah,  Bob ! '  cried  Doem, '  what 's  the  news  ?  who  are  the  mail-agenta  t ' 

'  I  am  the  only  one  appointed ;  I  have  my  commission  in  mj  poeket 
for  the  southern  route.  Much  obliged  to  you  for  your  congratulatiooa. 
I  am  in  a  great  hurry ;  excuse  me,  gentlemen.' 

With  this  he  stepped  into  the  hotel,  leanng  Mr.  Doem  and  Simeoa  in 
speechless  consternation.  Doem  was  the  first  to  recover  the  use  of  hia 
tongue,  and  he  forthwith  began  to  curse  the  administration  with  gresfc 
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vigor  and  volubility.  By  the  tirae  he  had  exhausted  all  his  blas- 
phemy—  and  it  was  a  large  stock  —  his  friend  had  revived.  It  was  an 
affecting  sight  to  see  Simeon,  as,  seating  himself  upon  a  box,  he  looked 
around  with  a  sad  and  warning  aspect,  and  said ; 

'  The  old  working  members  of  tie  party  is  a  being  set  aside  for  fellows 
as  never  voted  the  ticket.' 

'  I  believe  you  said  your  application  was  for  the  southern  route,  Simeon,' 
said  Doem. 

*  No,  Sir,  the  northern  route,  I  said.  I  would  n't  have  had  the  southera 
route,  you  know.  But  you  was  a  candidate  for  the  southern  route,  and 
you  ought  to  have  had  it! ' 

*  Hold  up,  Simeon !  I  was  for  the  northern  route  ;  all  along  my  papers 
are  on  file  for  that,  and  yours  are  for  the  souAern  route.' 

*  Not  at  all ;  young  man.    My  papers ' 

*  The  d  —  la  bit,  Simeon.     Your  papers ' 

'  Evening,  gentlemen ;  what 's  the  news  ? '  said  a  gentleman. 

*  O  Lord,  Judge  1  a'  n't  you  heard  it  ? '  said  Doem.     '  The  d 1  vil- 

lany !  here 's  Bob  Johnson  been  and  done  Simeon  out  of  the  oflBce  he 
was  an  applicant  for — mail-agent  on  the  southern  route.  Simeon's 
papers ' 

*  Not  a  bit  of  it  1'  bawled  Simeon,     *The  Judge  knows  my  papers.' 
'  Well,  but  is  Bob  appointed  ? ' 

*  Certain,  he  is.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  d»-  d  outrage  upon 
Simeon  ? ' 

*  Gentlemen,  Bob  is  the  right  sort  of  man,  a  clever  fellow,  and  an  active 
Democrat,'  said  the  Judge.  • 

*  He  never  voted  the  ticket  in  all  his  life ;  he 's  a  Whig,'  said  Simeon. 

*  To  be  sure  he  is,'  said  Doem.     *  Why,  Judge,  he  'b  the  d 1  rascal ; 

he  ought  to  be  in  the  penitentiary.' 

*  Them's  the  kind  of  men  the  old  working  members  of  the  party  is  a 
being  set  aside  for  by  this  admmUtrationJ  said  Simeon,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes.     ^This  administration  will  ruin  the  party ;  it  is  almost  ruined.' 

*  Only  one  mail-agency  left  for  its  salvation,  hey  \ '  said  the  Judge. 
*  Gentlemen,  there  are  other  good  oflBces  to  be  filled.' 

*'  That 's  a  fact.  Judge,  and  Simeon  had  better  be  putting  in  for  one 
while  they  are  going,'  said  Doem. 

*I  am  in — in  for  mail-agent,'  said  Simeon.  'Still,  I'll  not  stand  in 
your  way.  But  now,  why  don't  you  go  in  for  something  foreign — a 
consulship!' 

*  Well,  I  do  n't  know.  How  would  a  consulship  suit  me,  Judge  ? ' 
replied  Doem. 

*  First-rate,  Sir,  I  believe,  if  you  could  get  a  good  one.  There  is  not 
much  work  to  do,  and  the  position  is  an  honorable  one.' 

' Never  mind  about  the  honor,'  said  Doem,  with  some  contempt  'I've 
got  honor  enough  already  to  last  me  all  my  life^  if  I  live  to  be  as  old  as 
Washington's  nuss.    Honor  is  all  very  well :  but  how  does  it  pay  ? ' 

*The  good  ones  pay  very  well.  What  part  of  the  world  would  you 
like  to  go  to  ? ' 

'  Well,  there  you've  rather  got  me.  Where  is  there  a  good  consul- 
ship ? '  • 
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'  London,'  said  tlie  Judge. 

*  Liverpool,'  suggested  Simeon. 

*  I  would  n't  have  either  of  those,'  said  Doem,  positirelj.  '  I  wanl 
something  in  a  republic.  To  live  in  an  old  despotism  wouldn't  siut  me 
at  all.    A' n't  there  no  good  consulships  in  republics?' 

'  Rio  Janeiro,'  said  Simeon. 

*  Which  is  not  in  a  republic,'  said  the  Judge. 

*  Republic  of  Brazil,'  said  Simeon. 

*  Empire  of  Brazil,'  returned  the  Judge. 
'  That  won't  do,'  said  Doem. 

*  Valparaiso,'  suggested  Simeon.  '  That 's  as  good  as  Rio,  and  I  know 
that  it  is  in  a  republic' 

*  That  '11  suit  me,'  said  Doem. 

*I  have  heard — I  tell  you  this  in  confidence,  you  know/  said  the 
Jud«re. 

'  Oh,  certainly !  go  on,'  said  the  others. 

*  I  have  heard  that  Governor  Wood  is  a  candidate  for  that  office ;  you 
would  not  like  to  oppose  him,  perhaps.' 

'  Why  not  ? '  said  Simeon.  *  The  old  working  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party ' 

*  Never  mind  why  not;  I  wouldn't  do  it,'  said  Doem.  'Between  you 
and  me,  gentlemen,  I  am  a  good  deal  better  qualified  for  the  office  than 
the  Governor  is.  But  if  he  is  after  money,  let  him  have  it  If  he  wants 
it  worse  than  I  do,  he  is  entirely  welcome.' 

^It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whctlicr  you  could  obtain  a  consulate  of 
the  firsl  class,'  said  the  Judge.  '  There  are  numerous  applicants  for  all 
of  thum.' 

*  Not  all.  Judge,'  said  Simeon.  *  There 's  no  body  in  for  Cutuj^tulang ; 
and  Bill  is  just  the  man  for  that.  It  is  worth  —  let  me  see — it  is  worth 
about  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  ports  in 
the  world ;  I  am  told  so  by  a  gentleman  that  has  been  there,* 

'Is  it  in  a  republic?'  said  Doem. 

*  Why,  not  exactly.  It  is  a  Dutch  port  in  the  Indian  Ocean/  replied 
the  Judge. 

*Well,  I  don't  know  about  that!'  said  Doem,  dubiously.  *  There 
used  to  be  good  oflicers  among  the  Injuns;  but  Muneypenny,  you  see, 
will  look  sharp  after  every  bo<ly  under  him.' 

*  You  need  not  fear  his  vigilance ;  this  Cutugutulang  is  a  Dutch  port 
in  the  Eiist  Indies,  quite  out  of  his  jurisdiction,'  said  the  Judge,  with  a 
grave  smile.  *  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  place.  Simeon,  I  presume, 
can  give  you  sufficient  information.' 

*  Well,  Simeon,  let  us  hear  about  it.  What's  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people  ? ' 

*  They  are  said  to  be  the  greatest  people  on  earth  for  sporting  and 
amusements,'  said  Simeon,  in  the  sing-song  to\ie  with  which  a  scbod-boy 
repeats  a  lesson.  *  The  principal  business  of  the  better  sort  is  driaking 
rum-{)unoh,  and  playing  at  billiards;  while  the  common  people  spends 
most  of  their  time  in  fighting  cocks,  and  consumes  great  quaDtities  of 
arrack.' 

*  That'll  suit  me  I '  said  Doem.    *  What  sort  of  a  countiy  is  it !  * 
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'  The  country  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme ;  the  climate  mild  and  pleas- 
ant; it  is  the  garden-spot  of  all  creation,'  said  Simeon. 

*  Productive?* 

*  Four  harvests  are  gathered  in  a  year;  gold  and  silver  mines  abounds 
in  the  interior ;  gems  and  precious  stones  are  sifted  with  a  sieve  out  of 
the  sand  in  the  beds  of  the  mountain-streams ;  and  all  fiorts  of  fruits, 
yarbs,  and  vallyable  spices  grows  wild.' 

'That'll  suit  me.!'  exclaimed  Doem.     *Is  it  Wealthy?' 

*  The  natives  are  celebrated  for  longevity,  and  very  few  dies  at  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty,'  replied  Simeon. 

*  Precious  few,'  said  the  Judge,  aside. 

*  Many  Americans  and  English  there  ? '  said  Doem. 

*  Great  numbers  have  settled  in  the  place  from  time  to  time,  notwith- 
standing the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  officials;  and  very  few  that  lands  on 
the  island  ever  leaves  it,'  replied  Simeon. 

*  Gentlemen,  that  will  suit  me,'  said  Doem,  with  emphasis. 
*Get  up  your  papers  right  away  :  go  now,'  said  Simeon. 

Mr.  Doem  walked  off  up  the  street  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  the  Judge 
proceeded  leisurely  down  the  street,  leaving  Simeon  whittling  slowly. 
When  Doem  was  out  of  sight,  Simeon  threw  away  the  stick  he  was  em- 
ployed on,  and  started  off  to  a  lawyer's  office  at  the  top  of  his  speed, 
saying: 

'I'll  see  whether  th^  old  members  of  the  party  is  to  be  set  aside  for 
fellows  as  never  hardly  voted  the  ticket.' 

About  two  houi-s  after  Mr.  Doem  had  parted  with  Simeon,  he  strolled 
into  a  fashionable  saloon  and  called  for  a  brandy-smash  and  a  cigar.  Mr. 
Doem  was  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  perplexity*  He  appeared  to  be 
in  search  of  something  and  unable  to  find  it,  like  old  John  Willet,  when 
iooking  for  a  coffin.  Walking  slowly  round  the  room,  he  glanced  at  the 
pictures  and  hand-bill^  as  if  he  thought  he  might  perhaps  find  it  there', 
but  being  unsuccessful,  he  closely  examined  the  map  of  Ohio^  and  sub- 
jected that  of  North  America  to  a  severe  scrutiny. 

^  I  can 't  find  it,'  said  Doem. 

*  What  are  you  after?'  said  the  barkeeper. 

*  Do  n't  talk  so  loud,'  said  Doem,  with  a  suspicious  glance  toward  the 
-door,  near  which  there  was  a  group  of  young  men.  Then,  leaning  over 
the  counter,  he  said,  in  a  cautious  and  confidential  whisper :  *  Do  you 
iinow  a  place  called  Cutugutulang,  Charley  ? ' 

*  There  is  no  such  place  in  Ohio,'  said  Charley. 

'  Speak  lower  —  who  said  tliere  was  ?     It  is  n't  in  Ohio.' 
'  Where  is  it,  then  ? ' 

*  That's  what  I  want  to  know.  It  is  a  Dutch  town  in  the  Injun 
•countrv.' 

*0h  !  there's  no  Dutch  towns  in  the  Injun  country,'  replied  Charley. 

*  I  wonder  whether  they  co\i\d  tell  at  the  post-office  where  Cutugutu- 
lang is,'  said  Doem.  * 

*  You  might  try  there,'  returned  Charley. 

'  I  will  try ;  they  ought  to  know,'  said  Doem,  and  without  delay  he 
went  there. 

Mr.  Doem  introduced  himself  to  one  of  the  clerks,  and,  after  making 
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a  neat  speech  to  the  effect  that  ho  wished  the  gentleman  there  present 
might  be  retained  in  office,  though  a  Whig,  he  entered  upon  his  busi- 
ness, saying : 

*  I  believe  you  send  letters  from  here  to  all  parte  of  the  world/ 

*  We  do,  Sir; 

*  Well,  if  you  can  send  letters,  you  must  know  where  to  send  them. 
Jfow  where  is  Cutugutulang  ? ' 

*  I  do  n't  know,  Sir ;  foreign  letters  are  not  distributed  here/ 

*  You  do  n't  know  where  Cutugutulang  is  ?  '^ 

*  No,  Sir/ 

*  Then  you  ought  to  bo  turned  out  quicker  than  lightning/ 

With  this,  Mr.  Doom  returned  to  the  saloon,  where  he  was  advised  by 
Charley  to  go  to  the  library  and  examine  the  maps,  charts,  aUasea,  eta 
He  did  so ;  and  after  toiling  for  about  an  hour  unsnccessfully,  he  con- 
sulted the  librarian,  who  speedily  found  the  place  in  McCulloeh's  Dic- 
tionary. Seating  himself  at  a  table,  Mr.  Doem  deyoted  all  his  attentioik 
to  the  perusal  of  the  description  of  Cutugutulang.  Having  concluded 
reading,  he  closed  the  book  with  an  oath  so  round  and  expressive  that  a 
venerable  reverend  gentleman  and  two  stout  young  fellows,  studyiBg  for 
the  ministry,  who  were  reading  in  the  library,  started  to  th«r  feet 

*•  You  infernal  false  old  cuss  \ '  said  Doem,  looking  the  venerable  old 
preacher  of  the  gospel  full  in  the  face. 

Concluding  that  Doem  was  a  mad-man,  the  two  stout  young  feUows. 
who  were  studying  for  the  ministry  made  a  precipitate  retreat  behind 
the  venerable  old  gentleman's  chair,  and,  thrusting  their  heads  out  of  the 
window,  shouted  murder. 

'  My  good  Sir,  what  do  you  mean  ?  '*'  said  the  oH  gentlemaa* 

*  Read  that  passage.  Sir,*  said  Doem,  placing  the  book  before  him. 
Beginning  at  the  last  paragraph  of  the  description  of  Cutugutulang^ 

the  old  gentleman  read  as  follows : 

'  TnE  port  wus  once  a  place  of  some-  trade ;  but  it  has  latterly  gone  to  decaj^  Those- 
portions  of  the  interior  which  were  once  cultirated,  have  falleB  back  into  •  stato  oC 
nature,  and  become  a^in  the  haunts  of  wild  beasts  and  poisonous  reptiles.  The  heat 
is  intense  and  almost  insupportable  in  the  bay,  which  is  completely  land-4ockfid,  and 
surrounded  by  loft^  mountains.  The  climate  is  deadly  in  the  extreme;  few  Europeans, 
or  Americans*  surviving  above  a  year  afler  landing/ 

'  Thank  you,  Sir ;  much  obliged,''  said  Doem,  shaking  his  fist  toward 
the  old  gentleman,  but  with  Simeon  in  his  mind. 


c  ::  A  i-  ■■:  ■■'.  w     .second. 

About  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  Mr.  St^sf 
took  his  way  toward  the  residence  of  Colonel  FunchaL  Simeon  had 
been  hard  at  work  all  day,  getting  up  papers  to  be  forwarded  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  mail-«igency  on  the  northern  route.  He  felt  certain  of 
obtaininsf  the  appointment  if  he  could  get  a  letter  from  Golonel  Funchal^ 
for  the  Colonel  was  a  leading  politician,  and  known  to  possess  great  influ- 
ence. Simeon  calculated  upon  securing  that  appointment  while  his  friend 
Mr.  Doem  was  getting  up  ])apei*s  for  the  consulate.  Ho  was  pleased 
and  exhilarated ;  his  spirits  wevo  much  higher  than  usual. 
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'  The  old  members  of  the  party  are  not  to  be  passed  over  in  any  such 
way,'  said  he,  turning  a  corner ;  and  there  he  came  suddenly  upon  Doem. 
The  latter  hurried  up,  and,  shaking  his  hand  warmly,  inquired  into  the 
state  of  Simeon's  health.    He  was  delighted  to  hear  that  it  was  good. 

*  Simeon/  said  he,  '  I  must  have  that  consulship.  I  am  told  it  is  a 
splendid  country.' 

*  Beautiful !  beautiful !  the  garden-spot  of  all  creation ! '  said  Simeon. 

*  One  thing  bothers  me  some.  I  must  have  a  letter  from  Major  Mur- 
dock,  and  I  want  to  go  to  Cincinnati  by  the  cars.  Will  you  drive  up  to 
the  Major's  and  get  it  for  me  ?  He  leaves  home  to-night  for  the  east ;  if 
I  go  myself,  I  shall  miss  the  cars.' 

Simeon  cast  one  glance  at  the  Colonel's  house  in  the  distance,  and 
another  at  the  valise  which  Doem  carried  in  his  hand.  It  would  be  de- 
sirable  to  have  Doem  out  of  the  way ;  and  he  readily  assented  to  the 
proposition.  Intending  to  go  to  the  Major's  immediately,  he  desired 
Doem  to  hurry  down  to  the  d6p6t. 

*  Simeon,  I  am  short  of  money  just  now,'  said  Doem.  *  Unless  I  can 
borrow  twenty  dollars,  I  shall  be  unable  to  go  to  Cincinnati  to-night.' 

Simeon  was  rich ;  Mr.  Doem  was  poor,  and  a  noted  borrower ;  and 
they  were  bosom-friends.  But  for  all  that,  he  had  never  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing a  loan  from  Simeon. 

Again  Simeon  looked  at  the  valise,  and  again  he  glanced  at  the  Colo- 
nel's house. 

*  You  would  n't  like  to  lend  me  twenty  dollars,  perhaps,'  said  Doem. 
Simeon  groaned  audibly,  and  looked  round  in  sore  distress. 

*  Never  mind  ! '  said  Doem,  briskly ;  *  I  '11  call  upon  the  old  Colonel ; 
he'll  lend  it  me;  he  never  refuses  any  body  any  thing.' 

*  Stop ! '  said  Simeon,  who,  having  a  decided  objection  to  Doem's  see- 
ing the  Colonel  at  that  particular  juncture,  made  up  his  mind  to  a  com- 
promise. *  I  think  I've  got  fifteen  dollars  about  me.  That's  plenty  for 
your  expenses ;  you  can  live  —  oh!  extravagantly — on  that.' 

With  a  slight  sneer,  scarcely  perceptible,  Mr.  Doem  took  the  fifteen 
dollars,  and  handed  Simeon  a  note  he  had  already  prepared  for  twenty. 
That  done,  he  shook  hands  with  him,  and  started  in  a  hurry.  Simeon 
watched  him  past  the  Colonel's  house,  and  then  walked  away  in  the 
opposite  direction,  with  a  placid  smile  upon  his  countenance.  Before  he 
had  gone  far,  the  idea  struck  him  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  going 
to  Major  Murdock's  just  then ;  and  he  proceeded  toward  the  d6p6t  at  a 
rapid  pace.  As  he  neared  it,  the  whistle  blew,  and  a  fellow  with  a 
valise  —  Doem,  no  doubt  —  sprang  into  the  cars.     Away  they  went. 

The  first  thing  Simeon  did  after  the  cars  had  started,  was  to  step  into 
a  grocery  and  take  something.  He  chatted  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  with  the  grocery-keeper,  and  then  walked  up  the  street  in  an  agree- 
able state  of  mind.  He  had  a  strong  conviction  that  there  was  now  a 
prospect  of  one  of  the  *  old  working  members '  of  the  party  being  rewarded 
by  '  this  administration.' 

'  Five  o'clock ! '  said  Simeon,  as  he  paused  before  Colonel  Funchal's 
house.     *I  shall  just  catch  the  Colonel  in  ;  this  is  about  his  time.' 

Gaily  Simeon  stepped  up  to  the  door;  pleasantly  he  smiled  at  the 
nursemaid  who  was  walking  in  the  front  garden  with  the  baby ;  and  a 
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confidential  *wink  might  have  been  detected,  directed  to  the  nurse-maid 
or  the  baby ;  we  should  hope  to  the  latter,  for  Simeon  was  married,  and 
accounted  a  moral  man.  His  hand  was  upon  the  handle  of  the  bell, 
when  he  heard  a  boisterous  laupfh  and  steps  in  the  hall.  As  the  door 
opened,  the  portly  form  of  the  Colonel  appeared,  and,  looking  over  hb 
shoulder,  there  was  a  very  red  and  very  impudent  face,  lighted  up  with 
the  highest  possible  glee.  The  Colonel  nodded  to  Simeon,  and  the  red- 
faced  man  walked  boldly  out  with  a  letter  in  one  hand  and  a  valise  in 
-the  other.     It  was  the  respectable  Doem. 

*  Missed  the  cars,  Simeon.  Go  by  the  next  train,  perhaps,'  said  he, 
walking  off. 

Simeon  sat  down  upon  tlie  stone-steps  completely  overpowered.  The 
Colonel  spoke  to  him  once  or  twice  before  he  received  a  reply.  When 
Simeon  did  speak,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  burst  of  grief  that  was  truly 
pathetic : 

*  The  old  working  members  of  the  party  is  a  being  set  aside  for  fellows 
as  nevi'r  hardly  voted  the  ticket.' 

'  What  is  the  matter  ? '  said  the  Colonel. 

'That  fellow  Doem  —  what  has  he  been  here  after?' 

*  For  a  letter  to  Washington  requesting  his  appointment.' 
*A8  Consul  to  Cutugutulang  ? ' 

*  Not  at  all ;  as  mail-agent,  I  understood ;  he  referred  to  papers  already 
on  file,  I  thought' 

Simeon  was  dejected ;  if  Doem  had  been  in  his  place,  he  would  have 
sworn ;  but  Simeon  never  swore,  and  now  he  *  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
wept ; '  wept  over  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart  as  exempli6ed  in 
the  conduct  of  Doem. 

'He's  a  villain.  Colonel;  a  base,  unprincipled  villain!  This  adminis- 
tration has  pretty  nigh  ruined  the  party,  and  if  it  appoints  him,  it'H 
finish  the  job.  All  the  old  working  members  of  the  Democracy  neg- 
lected —  l(X)k  at  me ! ' 

The  Colonel  did  look  at  htm ;  he  looked  through  him,  and  said : 

*  Can  I  do  any  thing  to  serve  you,  Simeon  ? ' 

'Nothing,  nothing!  unless,'  he  continued,  with  some  hesitation,  'you 
will  discount  Doem's  note  for  twentv  dollars.  You  shall  have  it  for 
fifteen.' 

'Much  obliged,  Sir;  T  do  not  deal  in  paper.     Good-evening.' 

And  so  the  Colonel  left  Simeon,  seated  on  the  stone-step. 

It  might  have  been  three  houi-s  after — it  certainly  was  not  four — when 
Simeon  and  Mr.  Doem  met  again.  A  long  explanation  followed,  which 
each  said  was  satisfactory.  Each  solemnly  asseverated  that  he  should 
take  no  farther  steps  about  the  agency  for  a  week.  They  spent  the  last 
half  hour  in  descanting  upon  the  unheard-of  baseness  of  Johnson,  and 
in  ])rofession3  of  friendship,  and  of  a  community  of  interests  between 
themselves.  Mr.  Doem  loudly  protested  that  ho  was  after  the  consulate 
at  Cutugutulang ;  and  Simeon  declared  that  he  should  not  apply  for  the 
agency  except  in  the  event  that  Doem  received  the  foreign  appointment. 
It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  they  rose  to  go,  each  determined  to  do  the 
same  thing  that  very  night — write  a  letter  to  Washington. 

As  they  descended  the  steps  to  the  street  from  the  saloon  in  which 
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they  had  been  drinking,  they  encountered  a  friend  and  partisan  —  a  per- 
son named  Weasel,  who  was  about  to  start  a  paper.  Mr.  Weasel  was  a 
little  man,  but  he  was  generally  thought  to  be  a  great  rogue.  He  was 
a  politician  of  singular  acuteness,  in  his  own  estimation ;  and  if  politics 
is  a  trade,  he  ought  to  have  learned  it  thoroughly,  for  he  had  been  at  the 
business  many  years,  with  some  profit  to  himself,  and  greatly  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  cause  he  advocated.  He  was  famous  for  managing  smalk 
elections  in  a  small,  tin-pot  way ;  and  whenever  he  got  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  one,  the  party  never  failed  to  be  thoroughly  beaten.  Mr.  Weasel 
was  just  out  of  one  office  at  Washington,  and  he  had  been  an  applicant 
for  several  others,  but  had  failed.  There  was  some  excuse  for  his  perti- 
nacious applications  for  office  under  the  General  Government — he  could 
neither  dig  nor  mow ;  to  beg  or  borrow  he  was  not  at  all  ashamed,  but 
he  had  done  it  so  often  that  it  was  no  longer  profitable.  One  occupation, 
which  he  had  somewhat  depended  upon  for  a  living,  it  was  no  longer 
safe  to  follow ;  gambling  was  a  penitentiary  offence,  and  the  citizens  were 
determined  that  the  law  should  be  enforced  from  that  time  forth.  He 
was  now  utterly  \yithout  credit  with  his  party  at  home;  his  stake  at 
Washini^ton  for  office  had  been  played  and  lost,  and  his  last  desperate 
resource  before  he  went  to  the  Devil  was  to  start  an  opposition-paper. 
Such  men  as  Simeon  and  Doem  were  his  only  hope  and  main-stay  in 
this  notable  enterprise.  He  might  get  them  both  to  subscribe  for  his 
paper ;  and  perhaps  one  of  them  would  pay  his  subscription,  after  a  good 
deal  of  dunning.  His  interest  clearly  was  to  treat  them  fairly,  but  he 
knew  they  were  both  applicants  for  the  same  office,  and  he  could  not,  to 
save  his  life,  resist  the  temptation  to  interpose  between  them,  with  a  little 
of  his  mischief  and  management.  It  was  the  native  villanyof  the  man 
prompting  him  against  his  interest.  There  was  nothing  to  bo  gained  by 
it  in  any  event,  but  he  rushed  into  roguery  as  a  duck  takes  to  water. 

After  saluting  Weasel,  Mr.  Doem  left  them  and  walked  slowly  away ; 
it  was  his  custom  to  take  a  stroll  every  evening  before  he  retired  to  bed. 
When  he  was  out  of  hearing,  Mr.  Weasel  said : 

'Simeon,  T  have  always  been  a  friend  of  yours;  T  am  a  friend  of 
Doem's,  too;  but,  between  you  and  me,  he's  a  rascal,  and  don't  ought 
to  have  an  office.' 

*  Mr.  Weasel,' said  Simeon,  with  great  feeling  and  energy,  *he's  the 
biggest  rogue  in  the  country,  let  the  next  be  who  he  may.' 

*He  is;  and  there's  some  pretty  big  ones  in  the  large  building  down 
there,'  said  Weasel. 

'He's  the  biggest  liar  and  scamp  in  the  State,'  said  Simeon. 

*  So  he  is,'  said  Weasel. 

Simeon  had  just  shaken  hands  with  this  great  scamp,  and  parted  from 
him  with  many  protestations  of  regard ;  so  had  the  excellent  Weasel. 

'  I'm  afraid  he'll  do  m3  out  of  this  agency.  The  old  members  of  the 
party  is  a  being  set  aside  for  all  sorts  of  vagabonds ;  he  '11  get  this  agency, 
you'll  see.' 

*  Not  if  you  take  my  advice.  Write  a  letter  to  Washington  and  give 
his  true  character.' 

'I'm  a  going  to  do  it;  I've  got  the  letter  made  up  in  my  head.' 
'That's  right;  put  it  in  the  postscript  that  he's  a  Miami.     I  don't 
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know  that  be  belonged  to  the  tribe,  but  he'd  have  joined  it  if  he'd  had 
a  chance.  And  write  to  Fogy ;  get  him  to  write  a  letter  about  it,  and 
you  can  blow  Doem  sky-high.     Good-night.' 

With  this  Mr.  Weasel  hurried  away,  wishing  to  overtake  Doem.  He 
shortly  did  so,  and,  taking  his  arm,  he  said : 

*Bill,  what  do  you  think  that  old  humbug  Simeon  is  going  to  dof ' 

*  Do  n't  know,  and  I  do  n't  much  care,'  said  Doem. 

*  He 's  going  to  write  a  letter  to  Washington  about  you  ;  and  he  means 
to  get  one  from  Fogy,  abusing  you  as  a  Miami,'  returned  Weasel.  *  Now 
you  write  and  say  that  he  has  bribed  Fogy  to  blackguard  you.  It'll 
throw  them  higher  than  a  kite.  I'm  your  friend,  you  know.  Ill  write 
to  Washington  myself,  if  you  say  so.' 

*rd  a  good  deal  rather  you  wouldn't,'  said  Doem,  hastily.  •  Good- 
night.' 

It  is  highly  probable  that  Doem's  letter  was  first  completed,  though 
he  began  after  Simeon  had  written  half  of  his,  for  penmanship  was  a 
slow  and  painful  operation  with  Simeon.  However,  we  shall  give  Mr. 
Sugg's  letter  first.  It  was  addressed  to  the  Postmaster-General,  and  ran 
as  follows : 

'IloxBLE  Sir: 

*  I  take  the  liberty  of  rli'mg  to  pnt  you  on  your  gard  offainst  one  William  Bobm, 
who  is  a  candidate  for  niail-ageut  from  tliis  city  and  swindled  mo  to  night  out  of  fifteen 
dollars.  He  is  altogether  iiiitit  for  that  or  any  other  otiice  under  your  department, 
bcinir  u  man  of  no  educushun,  tottally  unac([naintcd  with  grammer,  and  cannot  apell 
the  English  langwidee  correct.  Also*  he  is  not  a  f^nion  man.  Haringbecn  seen  on 
five  or  f>\x  m(H)h-light  nites  in  conversashun  with  a  yallow  gall  who  lirefl  house-made 
at  an  ubolitshunist's,  he  is  thought  to  be  a  Kt'iuhicUron  the  underground  rale-rod€f  whicfa 
is  the  best  of  proof  that  he  is  not  munJ  on  the  KioupfomiMe. 

*  Yours  re.*»poctfully,  •  m*3it  Citukms. 

*P.  S.  —  I  have  just  heard  that  Dokm  is  one  of  the  most  sanguinaiy  brares  in  the 
Miami  tribe.  I  have  writ  to  my  frend  Mr.  Focy  of  the  Cindnnat*-  Tattler,  who  will  send 
3'ou  a  letter  on  that  subjec.  lie  will  certify  to  you  that  tho  Miamis  was  a  let  of  roces  to 
a  man.  lie  is  well  qualitied  to  speak  on  that  point,  having  beoa  one  hisaelf  untQl  u  was 
found  out.* 

Mr.  Doem's  letter  was  to  the  President.    It  was  directed : 

*Gex.  Fn.vxKLi.v  Pierce, 

*  President, 

*  Washington. 

*  (Private  and  confidential.)* 

The  following  is  a  copy  : 

« 

*  Gkx.  Pierce  : 

'Hon  Sir: 

*  In  the  course  of  human  events,  it  has  become  necessary  for  me  to  addreta  yon 
re.'*pcctiiigone  Simeon  Sror.  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  mail-agency  from  this  city  aiid  is 
not  qualitied  for  the  otfico  not  bv  no  means.  He  is  an  Aristocrat,  worth  twentr>flre 
thousand  dollars  made  at  the  blacksmithing,  and  is  guilty  of  several  other jthings  almost 
as 

JMHH 

fflas  .    ...   . 

lie  ih  notorious  fur  a  fondness  fur  whisky-punch  made  strong  and  as  hot  as  Uaaea,  with 
hardly  anv  sugar ;  whereas  I  am  a  Temperance  man,  have  belonged  to  the  Sons  fimr 
times  amt  shall  jine  airon  as  siM)n  as  I  receive  the  cimnnission. 

'All  of  which  is  rc>i)ectfullv  submitted  bv  vour  obedient  serrant 

'  •  *    *  'Wit  I3o««. 

*  P.  S.  -  -  Beware  of  the  misrepresentations  of  Fooy  of  Cincinnati.  Simeon  has  bribed 
him  ami  he  has  agreed  to  abuse  my  character  for  the  sum  of  two  dollars  and  a  qoarter 
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and  an  oyster  snpper.  Fogy  was  a  sort  of  Medicine  Man  to  the  Miamis,  and  is  one  of 
the  greatest  humbugs  in  this  or  any  other  country.  His  character  for  truth  and  vera- 
city is  shocking  bad,  and  I  would  not  believe  him  on  his  oath  if  I  was  you.' 

These  epistles  were  duly  dispatched  on  the  following  evening. 


CHAPTER      THIRD 


After  the  letters  were  sent,  Simeon  and  Mr.  Doem  met  daily  upon 
the  most  friendly  terms,  each  confident  that  he  bad  settled  the  business  of 
his  adversary.  For  some  days  they  passed  a  pleasant  time,  occupying  them- 
selves in  abusing  Johnson  and  others.  However,  as  day  after  day  passed, 
and  they  heard  nothing  from  Washington,  there  came  now  and  then  a 
muttered  curse  from  Doem,  like  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder,  the 
presage  of  a  storm ;  and  the  amiable  Simeon  shook  his  head  gently,  and 
shed  a  tear  or  two  over  hope  deferred.  Still  the  time  went  on,  and  Mr. 
Doem  began  to  blaspheme  openly,  never  naming  the  Cabinet  but  with 
curses  loud  and  deep ;  while  Simeon,  like  *  Dismal  Jemmy,'  shed  floods  of 
tears,  and  bewailed  with  sore  lamentation  the  neglect  by  *  this  adminis- 
tration '  of  the  *  old  working  members  of  the  party.' 

It  wae  Sunday  afternoon,  and  Mr.  Doem  sat  in  his  room  at  the  hotel 
alone.  His  apartment  was  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  it  was  small ; 
but  it  was  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  pleasant  little  euchre  party ; 
and  Mr.  Doem  often  entertained  his  friends  in  that  way.  The  furniture 
was  not  of  a  sumptuous  description  —  Doem  despised  luxury  and  hated 
ostentation.  A  small  table,  with  a  rickety  wash-stand,  and  four  chairs, 
comprised  all  the  furniture.  Mr.  Doem  sat  upon- the  bed  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand,  and  a  cigar  in  his  mouth.  His 
red  face  was  suspiciously  inflamed  upon  this  occasion,  and  though  all  the 
saloons  were  closed  by  strict  ordinance,  it  was  evident  he  had  been  drink- 
ing. Two  bottles  and  a  dirty  tumbler  stood  upon  the  mantel-piece,  and, 
truth  to  say,  Doem  had  provided  for  the  emergency  of  the  bar-rooms 
being  shut  by  providing  two  bottles  of  whiskey  on  the  Saturday  night. 
Mr.  Doem  was  reading  the  letter,  and  not  for  the  first  time ;  it  was  from 
a  confidential  friend  at  Washington.  As  he  perused  it  aloud,  he -made 
comments.   -It  was  as  follows  : 

*  It  is  probable  that  a  gentleman  from  Sucking  County  will  receive  the  appointment. 
It  is  und!erstood  that  Dr.  Double  used  his  influence  for  nim  and  against  you.' 

*  Very  well.  Dr.  Double,'  said  Doem,  shaking  his  head,  'you  promised 
your  influence  to  me.  *  Sweep  out  the  Galphins'  is  a  very  pretty  motto, 
especially  for  them  that  want  to  make  room  for  their  own  operations  in 
the  same  line  of  business.  My  motto  shall  be,  'Keep  out  the  Galphins,* 
when  you  are  after  another  office.' 

Mr.  Doem  resumed  the  reading  of  the  letter : 

'  It  is  sa^d  that  Weasel  has  done  you  irreparable  damage  by  writing  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  to^the  President  in  your  favor.  He  said  that  you  were  his  particular  friend> 
and  an  honest  man,  which  is  enough  to  defeat  any  body.*' 

'  Now  here's  a  precious  villain  1 '  said  Doem,  flinging  the  pillow  at  the 
table.  *  I  charged  that  fellow  to  oppose  my  appointment  with  all  his 
might ;  and  if  he  had  done  it,  I  should  have  succeeded.    But  he  goes 
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and  writes  that  I^n  liis  particular  friend,  and  an  honest  man,  he  does! 
when  every  body  knows  tliat  him  and  I  are  two  of  the  biggest  ro  —  en- 
emies—  enemies  in  Ohio.' 

After  this,  Mr.  Doom  rose  in  much  disgust,  and  had  recourse  to  the 
bottle.  With  that  in  one  hand  and  the  tumbler  in  the  other,  lie  resumed 
his  seat  on  the  bed,  and  looked  round  as  if  addressin::^  an  audience : 

^  Gratitude,'  said  he,  '  is  one  of  the  beautiful  lest,  adlnirable^t,  and  de- 
h'ghtfullest  sentiments  of  the  human  breast.  It  is  due  from  me  to  a  large 
circle  of  friends,  among  whom  are  very  prominent  Dr.  Double  and 
Wea'^el.  I  am  sorry  to  remain  under  obligations,  and  all  of  that  kind  I 
shall  scrupulously  endeavor  to  repay  in  ^throat-cutting  timey 

Mr.  Doem  took  a  large  drink  after  having  thus  expressed  himself,  and 
again  returned  the  bottle  to  the  mantel-piece.  He  had  scarcely  done  so, 
when  the  d(»or  was  opened  and  Simeon  entered.  He  also  had  received  a 
letter  from  Washington. 

Simeon  commenced  conversation  bv  statin?  that  the  President  was  not 
*  the  right  kind  of  man.' 

Mr.  Doem  replied  by  devoting  the  President  to  the  infernal  god^  and 
requesting  his  friend  to  drink.     The  latter  complied,  and  Doem  said: 

^  Simeon,  the  Cabinet  was  informed  that  I  was  a  Miami,  and  a  man  of 
no  education.' 

*  Weasel  done  it,  you  may  bet  your  life,'  said  Simeon. 

*  Not  he ;  he  did  something  a  d d  sight  worse :  said  I  was  his  par- 
ticular friend,'  returned  Doem,  savagely. 

*Th('y  wrote  on  to  Washington  that  I  was  fond  of  whiskey-punch,*  said 
Simeon,  tearfully ;  *  and  that  I  had  bad  eye-sight,  when  every  body  knows 
I  can  read  the  smallest  print,  and  never  wore  glasses.' 

'Oh,  there's  the  d dest  rascality  going  on  1     Weasel,  no  doubt^ 

wrote  that;  I've  heard  him  say  it  scores  of  times,'  said  Doem. 

*Also,  that  I  wiis  worth  twenty-tivo  thousand  dollars,'  sud  Simeon, 
ruefully. 

*  Which  is  an  infamous  libel.  I  'd  make  'em  prove  their  words,  Simeon. 
I  wish  I  could  catch  some  body  putting  that  in  black  and  white  about 
me!' 

After  a  little  more  conversation,  Mr.  Doem  and  Simeon  went  to  drink- 
ing pretty  steadily.  ])oem  took  large  drinks,  but  Simeon  made  up  for 
that  by  drinking  while  Doem  was  launching  his  denunciations  at  the 
Cabinet  for  its  delay.  One  bottle  had  been  finished,  and  the  other  hav- 
ing been  commenced,  Mr.  Doem  was  getting  *  pretty  considerable  drank,* 
as  Simeon  afterward  remarked,  when  another  person  entered.  It  was 
Mr.  Weasel.  Without  any  ceremony,  Mr.  Weasel  seized  upon  the  bottle 
and  tumbler,  and  took  a  drink.  Ho  was  very  merry  and  pleasant;  Mr. 
Doem,  on  the  contrary,  was  rather  savage  and  ill-tempered.  With  a 
look  of  ferocious  contempt  Doem  eyed  him,  and  said : 

*  You  're  here,  are  you  ? ' 

*  Certainly  I'm  here,'  replied  Weasel:  *jest  done  work;  I've  been 
writing  an  article  for  our  new  paper.  It  is  upon  the  importance  of  a 
good  moral  education  for  all  the  youth  of  the  State,  and  in  defence  of 
the  new-school  law.  Oh!  it's  a  beautiful  law!  splendid!  delightful! 
perfect!     Them  d — n  rascals  over  the  way  says  it  wants  amending,  but 
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they  are  always  against  any  thing  moral.  The  love  of  ignorance  and 
immorality  as  is  to  be  found  in  that  establishment  is  a  disgrace  to  human 
nature.' 

*  Human  nature  about  here  is  a  disgrace  any  how,' said  Doem.  *I 
wish  I  was  a  Turk,  or  a  Mormon :  d d  if  I  don't  wish  I  was  a  Mor- 
mon! ' 

*  I  should  n't  care  if  you  was,'  said  Weasel.  *And  if  them  fellows  over 
the  way  would  jine  the  church  and  go  off  along  with  you  to  the  Salt 
Lake,  I  should  be  glad.  Why  a' n't  them  scamps  in  favor  of  education 
and  morality  ?  We  goes  in  for  education  and  morality  in  our  new  con- 
cern.    Let's  have  a  little  game  at  euchre.     What  d'  ye  say,  boys  ? ' 

'  The  last  time  we  played  euchre  here  on  a  Sunday,  I  caught  you  with 
two  Jacks  between  your  knees,'  said  Doem,  with  disgust. 
'All  an  accident.     Do  you  think  I  'd  cheat  two  old  friends  ? ' 

*  I  know  you  would  if  you  could,'  returned  Doem. 

Mr.  Weasel  appealed  by  a  look  to  Simeon.     The  latter  said  nothing, 
'hut  shook  his  head  despondingly,  as  if  he  had,  like  Doem,  lost  all  confi- 
denc*i  in  human  nature. 

*  Sit  round  ;  I'll  get  the  cards,'  said  Weasel. 

Mr.  Doem  k»>pt  all  his  effects  in  a  hat-box,  and  in  this  he  had  placed 
the  letter  from  Washington.  Weasel  went  to  the  box  for  the  cards,  and 
seein^ij  the  letter  with  the  post- mark  *  Washington,'  he  cried:  *  What's 
this  ? '  and  opened  it.  ' 

'I  say!'  roartd  Doem,  *  drop  that  letter!  What  the  d  —  1  do  you 
mean  by  coming  into  a  gentleman's  apartment,  drinking  his  liquor  with- 
out being  asked,  and  reading  his  letters?' 

'All  right !  I  was  after  the  cards,'  said  Weasel. 

The  cards  were  produced  by  Doem,  and  the  three  sat  down  to  'cut- 
throat.' The  stake  was  a  quarter  each  game ;  and  it  may  have  been  that 
Mr.  Weasel  was  out  of  luck;  or  it  is  possible  that  Doem  and  Simeon 
had  an  understanding,  for  though  both  of  them  were  nearly  drunk, 
Weasel  lost  every  ganrie.  Mr.  Weasel's  change  to  the  amount  of  seventy- 
five  cents  was  soon  lost;  and  then  he  proposed  to  collect  of  each  of  his 
friends  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions  to  the  new  paper.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  Doem  received  this  proposition  with  undi'-giiised  contempt. 
From  Simeon  it  met  with  a  decided  refusal.  Doem  and  Simeon  were 
about  to  play  at  single  handed  euchre,  when  the  former  was  called  out 
of  the  room.  He  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  and  drank  about  half  a 
tumbler  of  liquor. 

'Simeon,'  said  he,  'your  goose  is  cooked!  The  mail-agent  is  ap- 
pointed; a  fellow  from  Sucking  county;  I  saw  him  down  below  in  the 
office.' 

'Ah  ! '  said  Weasel,  *  I  must  see  him.  He 's  the  hest  man  for  the  office 
in  Ohio.     We  procured  his  appointment,  we  did.' 

'You  did,  hey?'  said  Doem.  'I  suppose  you  abused  him.  Now 
travel  out  of  this  apartment!     Vamose  the  ranch !     Cut! ' 

Mr.  W^easel  made  his  exit,  as  Doem  advanced  upon  him  fiercely,  and 
in  his  hurry  forgot  his  hat  and  cane.  Doem  kicked  the  hat  down-stairs 
after  him.  The  cane  was  a  handsome  one,  presented  to  liim  by  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  for  services  rendered — no  doubt  in  the  cause  of  morality. 
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Wilboiit  anj'  respect  for  the  donor  or  the  owner,  Doem  [ntcfaed  it  out  of 
t1)o  nindoiT.  Alter  thia  little  exertion,  Doem  eat  down  ^pun  oppoute 
Simeon.    Turning  a  ginnce  of  drunken  solemnity  upon  the  latter,  he  ciied : 

'  Simeon,  Simeon,  lovest  thoi»  iiie ! ' 

'  Do  n't  1 ! '  cried  Simeon.  '  This  here  note  for  fifteen  dollan,  mOBej 
lent' 

'This  is  no  time  to  talk  about  smnll  pecuniary  obligationti,' retamed 
Doem.  '  My  chnrncter  has  been  attacked ;  I  Lave  been  said  to  be  k  con- 
ductor on  the  under-ground  line.  Tlie  treachery  of  friends  and  the 
ingratitude  of  republics  have  done  me  and  you  out  of  officei.  I  hftve 
lost  a  foreign  appointment  in  endeavoring  to  have  yon  made  mail-ageat; 
and  the  iuhnbibtnts  of  Cutugiitulang  must  get  along  as  well  as  tiiej  cut 
irUliout  me  for  Consul.  Simeon.I've  been  a  true  friend  of  yonre;  giva 
me  that  five  dollars  that  you  owe  me  on  the  note.' 

Simeon,  nho  was  now  terribly  depressed,  declined  to  do  this,  but 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  grasp  the  bottle.  It  encountered  the  hand  of 
Mr,  Doem, extended  for  the  aume  purpose;  and  between  them  the  bottle 
was  thrown  down  and  broken. 

'Here's  a  precious  gol'  said  Doem.  'I  shall  always  regret  this  sad 
event.  [It  is  uncertain  whether  he  referred  to  the  low  of  the  ippoiat- 
ment,  or  the  cpilline  of  the  whiskey.]  Tliis  is  like  life :  we  thirst  after 
happiness,  and  we  tliink  we  arc  going  to  get  it;  but  when  the  cup  of 
felicity  is  at  our  longing  lips,  it  is  dashed  away  and  iipsot.' 

Aa  Mr.  Diiem  delivered  hiuif^elf  of  tliis  piece  of  philosophy,  his  head 
fell  upon  his  breast,  and  Lis  friend  Simeon  fell  upon  the  fioor. 


In  tho  dBy-aprlngor  lil^.  irhcn  riliieacg  wds  gladnni. 

On  (he  wide  brails  nuimtilw,  apan  tttnn  ibe  ibnu, 
I(Ht  InihisbnHiniibemlnnnriiMwmniBdnsu, 

Tlia  miPB  ind  tbt  rruiwu  of  bmuIc  and  aoD^ ; 
Ami  when  mora  irllk  lla  Awa  and  Ma  IH|[nnce  waa  hUna, 

TluniKfa  Ibo  cold  md  ihe  worldly  wauld  cdvIL  and  can, 
I  lllrnnl  with  new  love  from  llielr  banriieiH  npbnldiDi, 

Td  iha  euund  ibai  llrai  r barnmd  ma  —  tlie  voice  of  So  baip. 

Thenimeaandlliedeeda  which  are  fiircot  in  auirv. 

The  ireal  and  elcrnal,  Ihe  iual  and  dlilne. 
The  wophei'ainiB  wordaand  iho  meriyr'a  purarrtoiT  — 

Such  Itaouthu  In  thoar  hours  of  enchantment  wa^  mlna  - 
And  when  manhood  waa  coma  wilh  ita  weary  reratllon. 

No  crowda  eould  niinnie  me,  no  (hliehmd  could  win ; 
I  riava  bul  the  more  to  my  bojhood'i  fresh  n^llnia. 

My  boyhood'a  chief  inaaure— Iha  weallb  of  Ibe  baip. 

Nor.  when  a|e  with  lla  weahnaaa  and  woo  ahalt  onpnaa  urn, 
Wbenlhe  mlaland  Ihaahidow  aball  eloog  round  iMlkM, 

Thoiitb  Iho  preMbt  may  vox  and  the  frttara  diairtaa  ma, 
Will  Icberlablaeawarmly  ItalaUfhtorihepaati 

Andnhen  Dealb  the  slrong  Unka  wbloh  now  bind  at  ihtU  MTW 
Wlih  a  weapon  ihrico  weleona,  Ihoofh  aaairafclnfl  (Bd  BkM)i 

Lei  me  abare,  with  Iha  wIm  and  lh«  UlhCill,  fto  intt. 
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I  Ksow  there  is  ft  bitter  cnp 

Ita  draught  for  me  preparing ; 
It  conictl)  soon,  I  drink  it  up, 

My  thoughts  no  others  sharing. 
Uyjife  hag  had  a  clouded  moni, 

With  gnn-bursle  o'er  it  flying, 
Like  hectic  flushes  that  adorn    ^ 

A  cheek  that  ii  but  dying. 

1  fe«l  B  hand  upon  my  brow : 

Can  the  cold  Hakd  be  coldert 
At  heart  a  gnawing,  cren  now  : 

Can  the  bold  worm  be  bolder) 
There  is  a  weight  upon  niy  breast — ■ 

I  know  earti  must  be  lighter  ; 
Do  some  bright  drenms  eome  o'er  my  resti 

The  flowers  o'er  gravca  are  brighter. 

1  wander  oft  among  the  dead, 

Where  green  leaves  wflye  aboTe  them. 
And  ni^rlit  and  mom  bright  dev-dropa  shed. 

Like  tears  of  those  that  love  them. 
Thev  sleep :  their  rest  is  c^m  and  deep ; 

Tliey  know  no  feTerieh  waking ; 


Those  sun-bursts,  falling  quick  and  full, 

When  clouds  around  were  broken. 
Were  flaehei  of  the  Beantifiil  — 

Of  what  should  be  a  token. 
And  joy  came  o'er  me  like  a  M»i 

I  know,  when  life  is  nTcn, 
Sncli  joy,  butHeepened  in  degr«^ 

Will  be  the  liliss  of  heaven. 

He  snn  whence  flowed  these  gleam*  of  d 

Waa  hidden  from  my  viuon, 
Till  slowly  rolled  the  clouds  away. 

And  buret  the  iight  elyuan. 
Hy  eoul  was  tost  in  light  and  lave. 

As  it  had  passed  the  portals 
Of  that  calm  home  we  place  abov^ 

Where  dwell  the  bright  immortala. 

Bnt  oh  I  the  sno  is  settjng  now  — 

That  sun  so  bright  and  holy  t 
It  hangs  Just  o'er  a  mountain  s  brow, 

I  see  it  linking  slowly. 
TttMt  bitter  onp,  it  eomeUi  soon, 

Whoae  taate  diall  Viniih  never ; 
Ufa'i  tan  has  had  no  glorious  noon ; 

I  know  it  tat*  tor  aver. 
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MOULTS   FROM   THE   WING    OF  A  WHITE   BLACK-BIRD. 
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V  E  .*   I  r.  V   K      o  s  i«  . 

It  may  be  a  fine  position — but  it  is  decidedly  a  very  painful  one  —  that 
of  an  abnormal  bird.  Tliat^s  my  position.  I'm  not  a  myth, a  fabulous 
creation,  for  you'll  find  me  figuring  in  Bufibn;  but,  dear  me!  I'm  very 
uncommon  and  dlfiicult  to  catch.  Would  to  Ueaven  that  I  were  utterly 
impossible! 

I  am  a  white  black-bird.  My  parents  were  exceedingly  respectable 
black  black- birds ;  and  thoy  resided  for  many  years  at  the  retired  end 
of  an  old  jj;arden,  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris. 

Their  domestic  arrangements  were  most  exemplary.  Whilst  my 
mother,  emliowcred  in  the  tangled  thicket,  laid  regularly  three  times  a 
year,  halcliin^,  evon  in  \w.v  sleep,  with  a  devotion  almost  amounting  to 
8upersliliv>ii,  my  fathvr,  who,  in  spite  uf  his  advanced  years,  was  siill  veiy 
sleek  and  aclive,  foraged  in  the  vicinity  all  the  morning,  procuring  the 
most  delirate  insrcts,  which  he  presented  daintily  to  her  by  the  tail ;  and 
then,  wlun  iIk*  shades  of  evening  came  on,  and  the  weather  was  favor- 
able, he  used  to  treat  her  to  a  song  that  enlivened  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood. 

Not  41  breatli  arose  to  trouble  their  j)lacid  lives;  not  a  cloud  to  darken 
their  sun-sliiue,  until  I  came  into  the  world  —  an  event  wliich  had  hardly 
taken  pl.-ice,  when,  lor  the  first  time  in  his  life,  my  father  began  to  show 
signs  of  bad  temper;  for  although  my  down,  at  this  stjige  uf  my  exist- 
ence,  was  only  of  a  dubious  gray  color,  yet  he  could  not  help  seeing  that 
I  difi'ered  materially,  in  general  appearance,  from  all  the  real  of  his  nu* 
merous  progeny. 

*Loi>k  at  that  dirty  little  bird,'  ho  used  to  say,  eyeing  me  with  a  look 
of  Contempt  ;  Mt  seems  to  me  that  the  little  beast  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
wallow  in  ruhhish  and  filth,  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  as  nasty 
and  ugly  a-*  pvx«5sible.' 

*Ah !  my  love,' njoinod  my  mother,  as  she  sat  with  her  plumage 
plumpe<l  out  over  the  sides  of  her  .nest,  which  was  built  upon  an  old 
sauce-pan,  *  ilon't  you  know  that  at  his  age  it's  quite  natural  ?  Wi-ren't 
you  just  as  b.id  yourself  when  you  were  a  blrdling?  Wail  till  Merlin 
grows  up  a  little,  and  see  how  pretty  he  will  be.  I  tliink  he  is  une  of 
the  best  l»irls  I  ever  laid.' 

But  alihougli  my  poor  mother  thus  defended  me,  she  could  not  con- 
ceal fioni  herself  the  melancholy  fact;  for  day  after  day,  as  she  n«it*'d  the 
growth  of  my  plumage,  she  saw  that  I  was  a  monster.  It  is  the  way 
with  all  m.  »ihers.  They  take  u])on  themselves  the  blame  of  any  tleformity 
in  their  olf  piing,  lavishing  doubly  their  love  to  make  up  for  the  negli- 
gence of  nature. 


•v-t::j« 
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When  the  time  of  my  first  moult  arrived,  my  father  became  very 
gloomy,  and  watched  the  process  with  considerable  attention.  As  long 
as  my  feathers  were  falling  out,  he  'was  placid  in  his  demeanor,  and  even 
kind  to  me,  for  I  remember  ho  gave  me  some  very  nice  chicken-paste 
one  day,  as  I  sat  almost  naked,  shivering  in  a  corner;  but  the  moment 
my  perished  pinions  began  to  bud  out  anew,  he  few  into  such  a  paroxysm 
of  fury  as  each  white  feather  appeared,  that  I  sometimes  feared  he  intended 
to  pluck  me  periodically  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

Unfortunately,  I  had  not  access  to  a  looking-glass,  so  that  I  was  totally 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  displeasure;  and  I  continually  wondered  why 
this  best  of  fathers  treated  unoffending  me  with  such  invariable  cruelty. 

One  morning,  when  the  glad  sun-shine  and  the  comfort  of  my  increas 
ing  plumage  had  warmed  me  into  joy  in  spite  of  myself,  I  set  to  dancing 
about  one  of  the  green  alleys,  and  —  wretch  that  I  was — actually  began 
to  sing. 

At  the  first  note  I  uttered,  my  father  jumped  up  into  the  air  as  if  he 
was  shot. 

*  What's  that  I  hear  there? '  cried  he,  breathless  with  rage  and  aston- 
ishment; Ms  that  the  way  a  black-bird  sings?  —  is  that  the  way  I 
sing?  —  is  that  singinig?*  —  and,  rushing  at  my  mother  with  a  terrible 
exj)ression  of  fury : 

*  Bnggage ! '  thundered  he,  *  who  has  been  laying  in  your  nest  ? ' 

At  these  words  my  poor  mother  rose  indignant  from  her  seat  upon  the 
sauce-pan,  nearly  spraining  one  of  her  ankles  in  the  effort.  She  tried  to 
speak,  but  sobs  strangled  her  utterance,  and  she  fell  swooning  to  the 
ground. 

I  thought  she  was  dying,  and,  trembling  with  fear,  I  threw  myself  at 
ray  father's  feet : 

*  Oh,  papa! '  said  I,  *if  I  sing  out  of  tune,  and  am  of  the  wrong  color, 
pray  don't  visit  my  misfortunes  on  mama !  Is  it  ?ier  fault  if  nature  has 
denied  me  a  voice  like  yours  ?  Is  she  to  blame  if  I  possess  not  your 
beautiful  orange-tawny  bill  and  vestment  of  sable  velvet?  If  Provi- 
dence has  seen  fit  to  make  a  monster  of  me,  let  the  misery  fall  on  me, 
and  on  me  only ! ' 

*  That's  none  of  your  business!'  cried  he.  'I  want  to  know  what 
you  mean  by  singing  after  that  fashion,  and  who  taught  you  to  squall  in 
a  way  contrary  to  all  the  usages  and  rules  of  music?' 

'Alas !  Sir,'  answered  I,  meekly,  *  I  sang  as  well  as  I  could :  the  fine 
weather  made  me  feel  unusually  cheerful  to-day;  perhaps,  also,  I  have 
partaken  rather  too  freely  of  flies.' 

*None  of  that  song  in  my  family  ! '  roared  my  father,  with  fierce  em- 
phasis. *  From  father  to  son  we  have  sung  to  the  same  tune  for  genera- 
tions; and  when  /  roll  forth  my  voice  o'  mornings,  the  respectable  old 
gentleman  who  lives  on  the  first  floor  yonder,  and  the  pretty  grisette 
who  occupies  the  garret  over  him,  open  their  windows  to  listen.  Isn't 
Ki^h  that  I  have  to  put  up  with  your  infernal  white  feathers,  that 
^!J94 ^^  AS  i^  you  slept  in  a  flour-barrel  ?  If  I  wasn't  the  most 
^  black- birds,  I'd  long  since  have  plucked  you  as  bare  as  a 
illet  ready  for  the  spit  I ' 

-k-_^«  » I,  shocked  at  thfe  injustice  of  my  parent,  *  if  that  is 
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all,  thd  matter  ia  easU;  settled.  I  nill  relieve  yaw  from  mj  presence. 
No  loAger  tihall  ^our  eyes  be  bllgbted  witb  the  aiglit  of  thia  meUncholj 
while  tuil,  which  you  do  nathing  but  pull  from  morning  to  tiigbL  I  go, 
Sir.  Plenty  of  other  children  you  will  have  lo  console  you  in  your 
declining  age,  considering  that  my  mother  lays  three  Uinea  a  year  ;  but, 
as  for  this  child,  be  will  seek  in  other  climes  a  solace  for  his  many  woea : 
and  jMrhaps,'  added  I,  sohhing,  '  pvrhnps  he  rany  Gnd,  in  some  distant 
kitchen -garden  or  furelgn  gutter,  a  sufficiency  of  caterpillara  or  of  apideia 
to  sustain  his  miserable  existc-ncc ! ' 

'  You  can  do  as  you  plea^^e,'  said  my  father,  not  in  the  least  softened 
by  my  humility ;  '  get  out  of  my  si^jlit !  you  're  no  son  of  mine  I  you  're 
not  a  black-bird  1' 

'Then  pray  what  am  I,  Sir?  if  I  may  be  bo  bold  as  to  ask.' 
'I  knon  nothing  about  that;  hut  you're  not  a  black-bird.' 
And  with  thetto  terrible  words  my  father  left  me.     My  mother  aroae, 
and  returned,  with  faltering  steps,  to  her  nest  upon  the  sauce-pan,  where 
she  brooded  in  silence  over  her  eggs  and  her  injuries. 

As  for  me,  forlorn  and  desponding,  I  fluttered  up  into  the  air  as  well 
as  I  was  able,  and  took  my  flight  fur  the  gutter  of  a  neighboring  mAn- 


Mv  fath»  was  so  cruel  as  to  let  me  remain  for  several  days  in  ray- 
mortifying  position  on  that  dreary  house-top.  Uut,  in  spite  of  bis  vio- 
lence, heliad  a  good  heart;  and  I  could  see,  from  tlie  look  with  which 
he  ever  and  anon  regarded  me,  that  lie  secretly  desired  to  pardon  and 
recall  ine  to  the  boeom  of  the  family.  My  mother  constantly  looked  up 
at  tne  wiih  her  tearful  eye,  and  she  sometimes  even  ventured  to  address 
me  with  a  little  plaintive  cry.  But  my  fearful  white  plumage  evidently 
inspired  them  both  with  an  involuntary  repugnance  and  terror,  for  whiw 
I  too  well  saw  there  was  no  remeily. 

'  I  'm  not  a  h1a-jk-bird,'  repeated  I  to  myself. 

And,  one  morning,  as  I  plumed  my  dro<)|nng  feathers  and  looked  in 
the  water  of  the  gutter,  I  saw,  fur  the  fii-st  time,  how  different  indeed  I 
was  from  the  rest  of  the  family  ;  and  again  I  exclaimed  : 

'  I  'm  not  a  black-bird.     Good  Pkoviue.vce  !  deign  to  inform  me  what 

One  particular  night,  when  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  worn  out 
with  hunger  and  grief,  I  was  trying  to  compose  myseU  for  sleep,  when 
there  alighted  near  mo  a  bird,  wetter,  paler,  and  thinner  than  I  could 
have  supposed  it  possible  for  a  bird  to  be.  As  welj  as  I  conld  make  him 
out  through  the  deluge  of  rain  [hat  enveloped  u'',  lie  vv^is  sotiieH'liat  of 
my  own  color;  but  although  he  was  bigger  than  mc,  he  had  bardly  ftwi- 
thera  enough  on  hia  body  to  clothe  a  sparrow.  At  the  first  glunee,  he 
■eemcd  to  me  to  be  a  very  poor,  miserable  bird ;  but  with  all  that,  and 
in  the  teeth  of  the  tempest  that  beat  upon  h'la  bald  head,  he  had  about 
him  nnairof  nobility  that  prepossessed  me  in  hii  favor,  and  solmsdehim 
averylowbow — a  mark  of  puliten-**  '  ■  "■  •-  "".knowlndred  by  giving'^ 
me  A  poke  with  his  Ivi^  that  newlj  -'  "i  oS  the  gutter. 

'Who  are  you*      "-^  V-.  b^,»  -™  mm  *  r^im 
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feathers  were  thin,  as  I  retired  scratching  my  ear  with  a  disconcerted 
look.     '  Who  are  you  ? ' 

'Alas !  my  Lord,'  answered  I,  fearful  of  another  poke,  *  I  do  n't  know 
who  I  am  or  what  I  am.  I  used  to  think  I  was  a  black-bird,  but  I  have 
good  reason  now  to  know  that  I  'm  not.' 

The  originality  of  ray  reply,  together  with  the  tone  of  sincerity  in 
which  I  delivered  it,  seemed  to  interest  him.  He  approached,  and-  re- 
quested me  to  relate  my  history,  which  I  did  with  a  sadness  and  humility 
becoming  to  my  position,  and  to  the  sombre  mood  of  the  elements. 

'  It*  you  were  a  carrier-pigeon,  like  me,'  said  he,  when  he  had  heard 
me,  *such  trifles  as  you  are  worrying  yourself  about  would  not  give  you 
a  moment's  uneasiness.  TFc  are  travellers ;  'tis  our  vocation.  Clearing 
the  air,  annihilating  space,  scudding  above  the  peaked  mountains,  breath- 
ing the  blue  elher  of  heaven,  instead  of  the  yellow  fog  of  earth,  and 
arriving  at  our  destination  as  swiftly  and  surely  as  the  unerring  arrow  at 
the  target ;  that 's  what  we  call  life.  I  travel  farther  in  a  day  than  a  man 
can  in  a  week. 

*Upon  my  word,  Sir,' said  I,  encouraged  by  his  familiarity,  'you  must 
be  a  regular  jfjifisy  of  a  bird.' 

'I  don't  mind  acknowledging  that,'  rejoined  he;  'I  belong  to  no 
country  in  particular.  There  are  only  three  things  that  I  care  about : 
my  wings,  my  wife,  and  my  family.  Wherever  my  wife  is,  that's  my 
home.' 

*But  what  is  the  meaning,  pray,  of  that  packet  suspended  about  your 
neck  ? ' 

'Tliat  packet,'  said  he,  drawing  himself  up, 'contains  dispatches  of 
great  im[)ortance,  which  I  am  carrying  to  Brussels.  They  arc  addressed 
to  a  celebrated  banker  there,  and  bring  news  that  will  considerably  aflfecl 
the  funds.' 

'Goodness  gracious!'  cried  I,  *  what  a  fine  life  yours  must  be;  and 
Brussels,  too,  what  a  nice  place  it  must  be  to  visit !  Could  n't  you  take  me 
with  you.  Sir  ?      If  I'm  not  a  black-bird,  perhaps  I'm  a  carrier- j)igeon.'' 

'  If  you  were  one  of  1*5,'  observed  he,  'you'd  have  returned  the  poke^ 
I  gave  you  with  my  bill  just  now.' 

'  Well,  Sir,'  said  I,  '  I  can  give  you  that  at  a  moment's  notice;  we'll 
not  quarrel  about  such  a  trifle  as  that     But  look  I  morning  dawns  apaoe,, 
and  the  tempest  is  subsiding.     Pray  let  me  follow  you.     I  am  a  lost 
bird,  with  no  prospect  in  this  world,  and  if  you  refuse  my  request,  tiiere 'a^ 
nothing  left  fur  me  but  to  seek  a  watery  grave  in  this  gutterJ 

'  Forward,  then  !  follow  if  you  can  I ' 

I  cast  one  last  look  at  the  garden  where  my  mother  was  calmly  sleeps 
ing;  one  solitary  tear  coursed  silently  down  to  the  tip  of  my  beak,. but 
the  wind  and  the  rain  annihilated  it;  and  I  opened  my  uings  and  flew 
away. 
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Mv  wings  were  by  no  means  as  yet  fully  developed^  and  as  my  guide 
sped  along  like  the  wind,  I  followed  in  his  wake  with  no  breath  to  spare. 
For  some  lime,  however,  I  kept  the  pace  pretty  well  ;•.  but,. at  last,  T  waa 
seized  with  such  a  dimness  that  I  felt  as  if  I  must  give  in. 
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*Ilave  we  much  farther  to  go  ?'  asked  I,  in  feeble  accents. 

*No/  8:iiJ  ho ;  '  we  are  ju'^t  at  Bourget,  and  haven't  much  more  than 
sixty  leagues  to  get  over  now.' 

I  tried  to  pluck  up  a  little  courage,  not  wishing  him  to  think  me 
chicken-hearted ;  and  so  I  still  kept  up  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  I  found  it  was  impossible  to  go  any  farther. 

'Can't  we  stop  for  a  few  minutes.  Sir?'  stammered  I;  *I  am  dread- 
fully thii*sty ;  and  if  we  were  only  to  porch  upon  a  tree' 

^Cxo  to  the  Devil,  you  infernal  blaek-bird  !'  cried  the  carrier,  in  a  fear- 
ful p:is>ion  ;  and  he  sped  on  his  way  without  even  condescending  lo  look 
back  at  me;  whilst  I,  stunned  and  blind  from  exhaustion,  went  lyhirhn^ 
down  ihrouirh  the  air,  and  fell  into  a  field  of  wheat. 

How  long  I  may  have  lain  senseless  there  I  know  not;  but,  when  con- 
sciousness relumed,  the  first  thing  that  flashed  upon  me  was  tlie  expres- 
sion of  the  carrier-pigeon,  *You  infernal  black-bird!'  and  I  thought  to 
myself  how  my  beloved  parents  mu-t  have  made  a  mistake;  how  I  would 
immediately  n^turn  to  the  paternal  pf-rch ;  how  they  would  receive  me 
with  open  wings  as  their  true  and  legitimate  otfspring;  and  what  a  snug 
corner  would  he  allotted  to  me  among^^t  the  comfortable  foliage  hard  by 
my  tender  mother's  nest. 

I  made  an  effoit  to  rise,  but  fatigue  from  my  exertions,  and  the  pain 
caused  by  ny  fall,  paralyzed  my  limbs,  and  1  had  hardly  regaine<l  my 
feet  when  weakness  a^ain  seized  me,  and  1  fell  on  mvside.  The  chill  hand 
of  death  seemed  to  be  already  grasping  me,  when  I  beheld,  approaching 
on  tip-toe,  through  the  blue  corn  flowers  and  scarlet  poppies,  two  persons 
of  very  j)repossessing  appearance. 

One  of  iliem  was  a  spruce  little  lady  magpie,  elegantly  marked,  and 
the  other  a  ro?eate  turtle-dove. 

The  tunic  stopped  when  within  a  few  hops  of  where  I  lay,  regarding 
me  wiih  a  look  of  modesty  mingled  with  compassion;  but  the  magpie 
sidled  np  to  me,  with  a  grace  that  was  extremely  bewitching. 

*Alas  1  poor  youth,  what  evil  has  befallen  thee?'  asked  she,  in  a  clear, 
ringing,  silver  voice. 

*Ah  !  my  lady,'  answered  I,  for  I  thonght  she  must  have  been  a  mar- 
chioness at  least,  '  I  am  an  unfortunate  traveller,  whose  courier  has  de- 
serted him  upon  the  road,  and  am  at  the  point  of  i>eri!»hiDg  with  hunger 
and  thirst.' 

*l)ear  me!  you  don't  say  so!'  chattered  she,  and  immediately  she 
went  fluttering  amongst  the  briers  and  bu>hes  that  were  near  at  hand, 
coming  and  giiingfrom  this  side  and  that,  and  bringing  me  a  great  vari- 
ety of  berries  and  fruits,  of  whieh  she  made  a  little  heap  beside  me, 
never  ceasing,  all  the  while,  to  chatter  and  ask  questions. 

*  Wtll,  but  who  are  you,  and  where  do  you  come  from  ?  Bless  me  ! 
what  a  singular  adventurous  youth,  travelling  alone,  and  all  so  youifg, 
too;  for  1  see  you're  only  just  over  your  fii-st  moult.  Where  are  you 
going?  Who  are  your  parents,  and  where  do  they  live?  and, dear  me! 
how  conhl  they  think  of  leaving  you  so  much  to  yourself?  JJoes  your 
mother  know  you're  out?  Gracious  goodness!  goodness  gracious!  it's 
enough  to  make  the  feathers  of  one's  head  stand  on  end !' 

Wliilst  she  ran  on  thus,  I  raised  myself  on  one  side,  and  ate  with  a 
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very  good  appetite.  The  turtle-dove  stood  motionless,  still  regarding  me 
with  her  meek  look  of  pit}',  when,  observing  that  I  turned  toward  her 
with  a  languid  air,  she  seemed  at  once  to  understand  that  I  wished  for 
something  to  drink;  so  she  gathered  from  a  sprig  of  chick-weed  a  , 
crystal  bead  which  rested  there  after  the  night's  rain,  and  brought  it  to 
me  delicately  with  her  beak,  in  all  its  freshness.  Surely,  if  I  had  not 
been  very  ill  indeed,  a  turtle  of  such  reserved  manners  could  never  have 
paid  me  so  much  personal  attention ! 

Hitherto,  I  had  not  known  what  love  was,  but  now  I  felt  my  heart 
beating  quickly.  A  mysterious  charm  was  stealing  over  me;  a  double 
spell, arising  from  two  sources;  for,  with  my  lively  little  purveyor  on  this 
side,  and  my  sweet  little  cup-bearer  on  that,  I  ^ould  have  been  content 
to  brejikfast  thus  every  morning  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, every  thing  must  come  to  an  end,  even  the  appetite  of  a  conva- 
lescent white  black-bird.  And  so,  the  repast  finished,  and  my  vigor 
somewhat  reestablished,  I  satisfied  the  curiosity  of  the  little  magpie,  by 
confiding  to  her  my  unhappy  history,  with  all  the  candor  with  which 
I  had  recounted  it  to  the  carrier-pigeon  the  night  before. 

She  heard  me  with  more  serious  attention  than  I  could  have  given  her 
credit  for;  and  the  turtle-dove,  too, gave  me  tokens  of  the  greatest  sym- 
pathy and  commiseration.  But  when  I  came  to  mention  the  most  pain- 
ful circumstance  connected  with  my  history  —  I  mean  the  fact  of  my  not 
knowing  who  or  what  I  was  —  the  magpie  broke  in  with : 

*  You  a  blackbird!  you  a  carrier-pigeon  I  Nonsense,  my  dear  Sir! 
You  Ve  a  magpie,  if  ever  there  was  a  magpie.  And  a  very  good-looking 
magpie  you  are,  too,'  added  she,  playfully  tapping  me  with  her  wing, 
which  she  flirted  like  a  fan. 

*  Hut,  my  lady,'  remarked  I,  *  it  seems  to  me  that  I  'm  all  of  one  color, 
and  for  a  magpie,  you  know ' 

*Ah,  yes,  but  you  're  a  Russian  magpie,  my  dear  Sir,  a  Russian  magpie. 
You  do  n't  know,  perhaps,  that  they  *re  entirely  white  ?  Dear  me !  how 
pleasant  it  is  to  meet  with  one  so  unsophisticated ! ' 

']3ut  how,'  resumed  I,  *how  can  I  be  a  Russian  magpie,  when  I  was 
hatched  in  a  garden  of  Paris,  as  I  think  I  have  already  mentioned  to 
your  ladyship?' 

'  Child  of  innocence !  have  we  not  had  foreiirners  in  the  land  ?  Flat- 
ter  not  thyself  that  thou  art  the  only  trace  of  them.  Follow  me,  f  imple 
one,  and  I  will  straightway  lead  thee  forth,  and  show  thee  all  that  is 
beautiful  on  earth.' 

*And  whither,  my  lady  ?  if  I  may  be  so  bold.' 

*To  my  bower  in  the  green-wood,  child.  When  you  see  the  life  we 
lead  th^re,  you'll  not  want  to  be  any  thing  else  than  a  magpie.  Our 
society  numbers  one  hundred.  None  of  your  coarse,  mendicant  magpies 
that  forage  about  the  roads  are  we,  but  all  of  noble  race,  and  a  goodly 
company.  Each  of  us  is  marked  with  seven  black  bars  and  five  white. 
Tiiat  is  our  invarfable  distinction,  and  we  despise  every  thing  of  a  dif- 
ferent feather.  To  be  sure,  you  have  n't  got  the  black  bars,  but  that,  as 
you  are  a  Russian  magpie,  will  not  debar  you  from  our  coterie.  Our 
whole  life  is  made  up  of  two  elements  —  dress  and  cackle.  From  morn- 
ing to  noon  we  dress;  and  from  noon  to  night  we  cackle,  perched  upon 
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the  t;  1  >'st  tre&i  in  the  wood.  In  the  deptli  of  the  foreist  there  BtHiidH  & 
grcnt  iild  oak,  now,  aim  !  no  longer  iufaubite<l.  It  was  tlie  palace  of  our  late 
InDiciituil  sovereign,  I*ie  the  Tenth,  and  tliither  <1o  wc  jierio'licaJly  make 
A  pi1griinai;o  in  mournful  silence ;  but  with  the  excoptiun  of  tL is  transient 
grief,  our  life  is  one  of  wondrous  felicity.  Proud,  iiidceii,  we  are,  and 
unlucky  \*  the  j^ty  or  other  plebeian  that  furccB  liimself  into  our  set,  tor 
we  iiliick  smh  intruders  unmercifully.  l}ut,  nevertlieles«,  we  prutect  liie 
weak ;  nnd  the  spnrrows,  the  tit-niicc,  and  the  goldfinches,  that  iuliabit 
our  lorJ'TS,  find  us  ei-er  ready  to  assist,  cherish,  and  defend  them.  With 
all  our  clmttLT,  loo,  there  is  less  sknder  among  us  than  you  will  find  in 

"Tis  a  [ileasant  picture,  my  lady,' said  I:  'but  before  I  do  myself  th« 
honor  of  acce|>iing  your  invitation,  permit  ine  to  address  a  few  worjd  to 
Miss  Dove.  I'rny,  young  lady,'  continued  I,  approaching  the  latter, '  do 
you  fee  :iny  thing  ithuut  me  that  would  le«d  you  to  Buspect  me  of  being 
a  Hu^xian  mngjiie  ? ' 

At  this  'luestion  llic  duvc  dropped  her  eye-lids,  and  her  plumage  man- 
tled with  a  ]):(l.!  rosc'hluith. 

'Indwd,  Sir,'  liiipcO  she,  'I  can  hardly  tell.' 

'IM  speak,' urged  1;  'my  question  conceals  no  sinister  purpose;  but 
the  fnct  is,  I  mu>t  itnmcdiiitcly  decide  on  what  I  am,  ma<!pie  or  utlier- 
wise,  in  ordi-r  that  I  may  rcdci:m  a  solemn  pledge  l>y  wbicli  I  Lave  men- 
tally buun>l  myself  to  ufTur  my  heart  and  pinions  to  her  whom  dcaUny 
points  out  to  mo.  And,'  addod  I,  dropping  my  voice  to  a  whisper, '  I 
cannot  look  v\nin  you  wiihout  cxpericDcing  a  mysterious  sympalliy  that 
seems  to  tell  ino  I,  too,  am  a  turtle.' 

'  Ii'k  very  Ktrnnge ! '  suid  the  dove,  blushing  to  the  lips  of  her  featheia; 
'perhrip  it's  only  the  suii-light  falling  on  you  through  these  fciirlet  ]K>p- 
pies ;  lut,  ci;rtaiiily,  your  iiltiinago  seems  to  mo  to  have  a  faint  tinge 
of 

Shu  ciiul<l  not  trust  herself  to  any  the  word. 

My  mind  was  rapidly  becoming  a  ehiios  of  perplexity.  Who  was  I  to 
believe,  111-  how  to  dispose  of  my  heart,  thus  cruelly  diviiled  ?  Admirable 
in  ih.'.iry,  0  Socrates,  was  Hint  renowned  precept  of  thine,  'Kilow  thy- 
self,' but  to  me  utterly  impracticable. 

An  idea  fl;i*hed  u|ion  inc.  Since  the  morning  ray  unlucky  rool 
eiroi't'  li;id  so  irritated  my  worthy  father,  I  had  not  lifted  Up  my  voice; 
but  ir  iieetirnril  to  me  nuw  that  1  might  make  it  the  means  of  coming 
at  the  trutli ;  fur,  n'tlmugh  the  first  st;ire  I  over  snng  only  produuud  the 
effeet  of  my  Uing  kitk>'<l  out  of  doors,  yet  I  was  in  bo|>es  iluit  tlie  leo- 
ond  woidd  be  attended  with  happier  results. 

Aiiiniiiied  with  the  id'n,  I  tii-st  bowed  politely,  as  If  to  claim  HV0 
indulgence  on  the  score  of  the  recent  severe  weather  to  wliic^  T  luil  hnii^_„ 
ex]>o»t'il.     I  (hen  comnumced  my  song  witii  »  so^  tow  whu^grMlaHlllf'Jj 
rising  into  a  wariile  adorned  with  A  varieLyof  cadene»,lill  at  l«tt  I  bur  " 
forth  "ith  a  flood  of  wild  melody,  bold        the  d«-  '-«'^:  wW 
Sjianisli  muleteer,  , .,  """ 

At  the  firiit  bar  of  my  soofr,  f"  I  mJ|^ 

eyeing  me  with  suspicion.     *'  1^^ 

oven  liightened,  and  kept  r  ^F - 
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like  a  cat  round  something  she  would  like  to  have,  but  that  happens  to 
be  too  hot  for  her.  But,  although  I  saw  the  effect  of  my  melody,  I  was 
determined  to  go  through  with  it ;  and  so,  the  more  disgusted  she  looked, 
the  louder  I  sang. 

She  endured  the  infliction  with  great  fortitude  for,  I  think,  about  twenty- 
five  minutes,  when  she  rose  from  the  ground  with  a  piercing  shriek,  and 
fled  swiftly  away  to  her  bower  in  the  green-wood. 

The  turtle  was  enjoying  a  tranquil  slumber.  She  had  fallen  asleep 
the  moment  I  began  to  sing. 

*  Music ! '  said  I  to  myself,  *  so  much  for  thy  vaunted  charms  ! '  and  I 
wondered  whether  I  should  ever  again  behold  my  dear  native  garden 
and  the  beloved  maternal  nest. 

I  rose  to  depart,  and  the  flutter  of  my  wings  awoke  the  turtle. 

*  Graceful  stranger,'  said  she,  *  farewell ;  exceedingly  amiable  thou  art, 
but  decidedly  a  bore.  My  name  is  Gourouli ;  you'll  think  of  me  some- 
times, won't  you  ? ' 

*  Bc^autiful  Gourouli,'  replied  I,  as  I  flew  away,  *  and  good  as  thou  art 
beautiful,  I  could  live  and  die  for  thee,  and  for  thee  alone;  but,  alas  I  thy 
roseate  destiny,  I  fear,  can  never  be  linked  with  minel ' 
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Tis  autumn,  and  the  nuts  are  brown ; 

T  is  one  of  Autumn's  golden  days, 
And  the  niany-tinted  leaves  come  down 

Through  the  lazy  Indian  liaze  * 

That  lies  on  lake  and  mountain  like  a  swoon  1 


Overhead,  the  crow,  on  heav^  wing, 
Hoarse  answering  to  hi?  distant  mate. 

Flies  past ;  and  through  the  old  woods  ring 
Such  notes  of  joy,  the  scene,  elate. 

But  for  a  failing  lea^  seems  once  more  spring. 

Amid  the  stubble  bronzed  and  sere 
The  cricket  chirps  a  plaintive  note. 

Fond  music  to  the  rustic*s  ear ; 

And  from  eoch  warbler's  reedy  throat 

Onshes  the  requiem  of  the  dying  year. 

!lf]d  the  gnarled  trunks  of  hollow  trees 
Th»  tquirrel  hides  his  winter  store, 
liere^  safe  from  the  inclement  breeze, 
^Ijld  itorms  that  spend  their  fury  o*er 
^         he  lives  in  slothful  ease. 
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And  when  the  twilight  shades  enfold 

With  misty  light  the  brow  of  heaven, 
And  clouds  of  crimson  and  of  gold 

Mottle  the  azure  skies  of  even, 
And  lengthening  shadows  creep  across  the  wold : 

How  sweet  with  pensive  thouecht  to  stray 

'Mid  falling  leaf  and  dying  flower, 
And  watch  the  lingering  sun-beams  play 

Where  yonder  mountain-turrets  tower  — 
The  last  sad  farewell  of  the  parting  day  I 

And  when  the  moon-light  evenings  gleam 

Upon  the  swarded  fields,  or  throw 
Grim  shadows  from  the  wood,  that  seem 

Like  dusky  giants,  while  below. 
Far  in  the  valley,  shines  a  mist  like  snow : 

The  rabbit  leaves  her  safe  retreat^ 

Deep  hidden  in  the  silent  dell, 
And  with  the  velvet  of  ber  feet 

Frightens  the  spider  from  his  cell. 
And  skips  to  where  the  bladed  grass  is  sweeL 

While  from  the  forest,  where  the  light 

Of  day  scarce  pierces  through  the  gloom. 
Perched  on  the  plumed  pine-tree*s  height; 

Like  a  gray  prophet  of  his  doom. 
Hoots  tlie  barred  owl  the  solitary  night. 

And  from  those  lonely  wooded  aisles 

Gome  mystic  murmurs,  strange  and  low. 
Like  pagan  music  from  the  piles 

Reared  in  dim  ages,  long  o^o ! 
Gome  mystic  murmurs  from  those  dark  defiles! 

Unseen,  but  still  a  royal  court. 

The  elves  and  fairies  dance  about 
Amid  the  fern  in  giddy  sport, 

Or  from  the  hollow  chestnut  shont» 
Or  in  the  moss-oups  hide  in  sweet  disport  1 


Oh,  glorious  Autumn  I  what  n  charm  there  lies 
In  the  sad  glory  of  thy  fnding  hour  I 

Like  the  blue  depths  of  lov<  expiring  eyes. 
Or  the  last  perfume  of  the  dying  flower. 

Or  twilight  sleeping  in  thy  meilo>^  sk:e& 

And  when  no  more  my  lamp  of  life  shall  barn, 
And  Death's  dark  angel  snail  announce  my  doom. 

If  but  my  longing  eyes  on  thee  can  turn, 
I  ask  no  other  pageant  to  tlie  tomb. 

No  other  trophy  for  my  humble  urn  I 

flnhoken,  {N.  J.,)  1863. 
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HA    R    PINGS       UPON        HADES. 


BY     C       A.      AZ.KXA.NUSR. 


SouTHEY  somewhere  tells  us  that  it  was  an  early  and  favorite  design 
of  his  to  embody  the  prevalent  superstitions  of  the  world  in  a  series  of 
narrative  poems.  Ophiism  and  Obiism,  Shamanism  and  Shigemoonism 
were  upon  this  plan,  we  may  suppose,  to  have  received  the  same  illustra- 
tion which  has  given  a  Thalaba  to  Arabia,  and  a  Kehauia  to  India; 
ghouls,  jinns,  devs,  elves,  incubi,  mumbo-jumbos,  and  wau-waus  were  to 
dance  in  bewildering  and  endless  confusion  through  a  thousand  quartos. 
For,  as  all  mankind,  unhappily,  have  been  too  prone  to  the  delusion  which 
Rousseau  imputed  to  Voltaire — paraissant  toujours  croire  en  Dieu,  il 
n'a  reelment  jamais  cru  qu'au  diable  —  and  as  the  result  has  been  a  chaos 
of  absurdity  to  which  the  mind  of  man  can  fix  no  limit,  nothing  less 
than  a  mountain  of  books  could  have  exhausted  the  subject  or  the  fecund- 
ity of  the  prolific  doctor.  The  disgust  of  Byron  at  'an  epic  from  Bob 
Southey  every  spring'  must  have  been  aggravated  into  mute  astonish- 
ment at  the  monthly  parturition  which  such  a  scheme  would  have  neces- 
sarily involved.  The  most  implicit  admirer  of  the  poet's  geniu-i  must 
infallibly  have  given  in  at  some  stage  of  the  interminable  process.  Even 
a  Quarterly  Reviewer  could* not,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed,  have  followed 
with  plaudits  much  farther  than  the  half-way  house  on  that  journey, 
which  would  have  counted  by  quartos  as  by  mile-stones  the  progress  of 
the  hierophant  whose  inconceivable  rashness  had  engaged  him  in  the  at- 
tempt to  illustrate,  in  epic  proportions,  the  countless  forms  and  amazing 
aberrations  of  human  credulity. 

Southey  was  learned  and  indefatigable,  no  doubt;  but  there  must  be 
an  end  of  all  things.  In  the  Ashmolean  Museum  there  hang^,  or  hung, 
a  picture  productive  of  any  thing  but  comfortable  sensations  to  such  as 
might  observe  it  narrowly.  Some  holy  man  of  old,  having  made  a  vow 
to  transcribe  the  entire  Scriptures  before  taking  either  bread  or  water,  is 
represented  as  engaged  in  his  fearful  and  superhuman  task.  Frenzy  glares 
in  his  eye;  famine  shrivels  his  cheek;  his  hand  clutches  the  fatal  style 
with  a  desperate  energy,  which  shows  that  for  him  there  is  no  escape 
from  that  self-imposed  but  deadly  obligation.  We  know  and  feel  that 
those  fleshless  fingers  must  drop  lifeless  on  the  page  before  they  have 
accomplished  the  hundredth  part  of  their  destined  labor.  Yet  this  were 
but  a  type  of  his  temerity  who  should  undertake  in  his  single  strength 
to  illustrate,  on  the  scale  of  Thalaba,  the  endless  developments  of  super- 
stition and  imposture.  Were  the  unholy  canon  once  for  all  definitively 
closed,  the  task  would  be  appalling;  but  this,  from  its  nature,  is  a  work 
which,  once  be^un,  must  be  ever  renewing.  While  Southey  is  disposing 
of  Seeva  and  Brahma,  Joanna  Southcote  has  si)awned  a  'new  religion' 
at  his  very  door.  When  his  over-wrought  brain  is  growing  dark,  and  his 
eloquent  tongue  mute,  Mornionism  and  Rapperism  are  still  amongst  the 
latent  glories  of  the  age,  and  must  expect  their  'illustration'  from  other 
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hands.  The  Muses  may  well  be  excused  from  draggling  their  robes  in 
that  mi  re.  The  contents  of  the  *  Infernal  Dictionary'  may  be  left 
unsung. 

IlM|)|)ily  f  )r  himself  and  his  readers,  Southey's  project  ended  with  the 
execution  of  the  two  poems  already  mentioned.  His  tine  jrenius  found  a 
more  hum.m  intere-^t  in  *  Roderick,'  and  'stooped  to  trutli'  with  happy 
facility  iu  the  congenial  themes  of  Nelson's  victories  and  Wosley'R  preach- 
ings. The  world  had  had  enough  of  afreets  and  asuras,  domdHoiels  and 
padalon%  even  when  linked  with  the  harmonies  of  Kehama,  and  illustrated 
with  all  th«  learning  of  pundits  and  puranas. 

If  in  view  only  of  its  extent  this  stupendous  enterprise  was  destined 
to  inevitable  fnilure,  there  were  other  considerations  which  might  well 
have  prevented  its  being  ever  thought  of.  Dr.  Johnson  is  said  to  haye 
remarked  tliMt  nothing:  of  rational  interest  was  to  be  looked  fur  bevond 
the  circuit  of  the  Christiiin  and  the  Mohammedan  world.  In  one  point 
of  view  this  might  bo  conceded.  If  not  absolutely  )>eculiar  to  either,  a 
jealousy  of  all  idolatrous  connection  with  material  forms  is  common  to 
both,  and  constitutes  a  ground  of  sympathy  and  respect  which  may  justify 
the  otherwise  incongruous  association.  But  no  sooner  do  we  step  bevond 
the  indicated  circle  than  we  are  met  at  almost  every  point  by  Kftdehiim 
80  gross  and  revolting  that  it  is  strange  how  Southey,  with  all  his  intre- 
pidity, could  have  glanced  at  the  deUiils  without  acknowledging  their 
unfitness  for  the  purpose  for  which  he  designed  them.  On  the  boriaon 
of  heathenism  the  brute  shape  is  every  where  in  the  ascondant  as  the 
symbol  of  divine  wisdom  and  power,  and  the  subject  of  religious  conse- 
cration. In  this  single  characteristic  of  gentile  superstition,  there  would 
seem  to  be  an  end  of  all  question  respecting  artistic  adaptation.  Poelry 
could  l)o]>:;  for  no  palms  in  dealing  with  elements  beneath  whose  influence 
the  sister  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting  had  every  where  visibly  d^gen- 
erate<l  into  deformity  or  insignific.ince. 

One  spl'^ndid  exception,  ind.'eil,  meets  us  at  the  outset;  but  it  is  an 
exce[>tion  which  j)laces  the  prineiple  in  striking  relief.  The  Greeks,  for- 
tunate and  jiidicious  in  so  many  thing-*,  had  the  good-fortune  or  the  good- 
sense  to  <»selievv  the  system  of  symbolizalion,  which,  whether  dictated  by 
priestcraft  or  superstition,  had  led  elsewhere  to  the  result**  referred  to. 
With  the  gods  of  Egypt  and  India,  the  Greeks  might  have  adopted  the 
same  niodt.'s  of  repr«*senting  them  which  we  see  in  the  caverns  of  Eliora 
and  the  cryj)ts  of  M.3m[)h:s.  Dog  headed,  elephant-snouted,  serpent- 
crasted  mon^'ters  miu;ht  have  itsurped  in  Olympus  the  place  of  the  Phi- 
dian  Jovo  and  the  Orphic  Apollo.  A^tartc,  horrible  with  horns,  might 
have  supplanted  Aphrodite  with  the  incense- breathing  tresses.  In  escap- 
ing this  avjit  ir  of  brutalism,  Greek  art  vindicated  for  the  idealized  human 
form  its  title  to  be  the  highest  expression  attainable  by  man  of  the  divine 
principle.  The  results  have  ever  since  fixed  the  admiration  of  the  world ; 
nor  have  poetry  and  art  often  deviated  from  the  formulas  of  Greece  with- 
out lapsing  into  extravagance  and  inconsistency. 

In  common  with  other  mythologies,  that  of  Greece  sought  to  advance 
its  torch  into  the  realms  of  mystery  and  darkness  which  lie  beyond  the 
tomb.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  other  ever  affected  so  great  a 
familiarity  wiih  the  scenery  and  processes  of  the  nether  world.     No 
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itinerarium  or  periplus  of  ancient  times  was  more  distinct  or  detailed  than 
that  of  Uades  as  progressively  developed  in  the  writings  of  j»hilosophers 
and  poets.  *  Nota  magis  nulli  domus  est  sua,'  is  the  complaint  of  Juve- 
nal. ICven  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  we  seem  still  to  recog- 
nize the  innaviirable  river,  the  Rhadamanlhine  judgment-seat,  the  diverg- 
ing paths,  the  three-fold  destination  of  the  dead ;  and  this,  not  only  by 
original  report,  but  in  the  reflected  imagery  of  Christian  poets.  For  this 
perpetual  anastas^is  the  classic  Hades  is  indebted,  in  no  small  measure,  to 
a  characteristic  which  distinguishes  it  from  other  mythological  creations 
of  a  similar  kind.  In  most  of  its  details,  the  human  and  natural  type  is 
exclusively  preserved.  The  imagination  which  traced  the  *  Campi  Lu- 
gentes'  was  still  busy  with  the  forms  and  passions  of  humanity.  The 
bowei-s  and  bloom  of  Elysium  had  been  nurtured  beneath  Ionian  skies. 
The  allegorizing  theogony  of  the  catacombs,  though  certainly  not  absent, 
had  made,  apparently,  but  slight  impression  on  the  Greek  mind,  with  its 
simply  subjective  and  poetic  modes  of  apprehension  and  expression. 
Ilence  it  was  possible  for  Dante  and  even  Milton  to  appropriate  largely 
from  the  images  of  their  pagan  predecessors  without  profaning  the  pre- 
conceptions of  their  own  purer  faith.  The  former  of  tliese  })oet8,  it  is 
true,  from  Ins  own  genius  as  well  as  that  of  his  age,  inclines  strongly  to 
the  grotesque  element  of  representation,  as  may  be  exemplified  in  his 
transformation  of  Minos,  the  judge  of  hell,  into  a  composite  monster  of 
no  genus  recognizable  by  Button  or  Cuvier;  while  Milton  has  only  once 
resorted  to  the  same  means,  in  the  episode  of  Sin  and  Death,  symbolized 
by  the  reptile  and  the  skeleton.  That  single  instance,  however,  has  shown 
how  little  reason  we  have  to  regret  his  farther  abstinence  from  such  ma- 
chinery. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown  observes,  after  his  own  quaint  manner,  that  *a  dia- 
logue between  two  infants  in  the  womb  concerning  the  state  of  this  world 
might  happily  illustrate  our  ignorance  of  the  next;'  and  it  may  seem 
possibly  a  l)old  and  scarcely  justifiable  thing  that  the  poets  should  have 
carried  their  constructive  faculty  into  so  grave  a  subject.  They  h  ave  but 
acted,  however,  in  obedience  to  the  over  mastering  interest  which  has 
impelled  mankind,  in  all  ages,  to  form  or  to  adopt  some  determinate  image 
of  their  future  condition ;  and  they  pretent  themselves  more  as  inter- 
preters th/iu  artificers;  the  best,  because  the  most  disinterested  interpret- 
ers of  the  religious  instinct  of  their  titnes.  Let  the  conventional  Hades 
take  what  shape  or  name  it  may,  it  will  be  found  to  possess  striking 
affinities  with  the  life  and  sentiments  of  the  people.  A  Scandinavian 
Walhalla  and  a  Siamese  dream-heaven  are  the  growth  and  complement 
respectively  of  states  of  society  as  widely  distinguished  as  the  riotous  and 
stormy  joys  of  the  former  from  the  eternal  deliquium  or  self-ab^orption 
of  the  latter. 

Every  such  creation,  therefore,  as  possessing  these  aflSnities,  may  be 
worthy  of  attention,  even  when,  like  those  which  Southey  affected,  ita 
forms  may  seem  too  harsh,  intractable,  or  repulsive  for  poetic  handling. 
But  when  these  forms  have  been  evolved  by  a  purely  religious  and  poetic 
sentiment  from  the  traditions  of  a  simple  but  imaginative  age ;  when  their 
organ  is  the  noblest  language,  and  their  matrix  the  most  plastic  genius 
of  the  world,  we  have  all  the  conditions  of  literary,  perhaps  even  of 
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philosophic  interest.  Of  abi^olute  truth  there  can,  of  course,  be  little 
question.  The  mysterious  Isis  keeps  from  of  old  the  veil  which  no  mor- 
tal hath  raisiici  or  can  raise.  Though  the  majestic  outline  might  be  visible 
to  Homer  as  to  Milton,  the  conjectural  features  are  but  at  best  the  vain 
longing  of  the  heart  for  something  certain  where  all  is  uncertainty. 
IIapi)ier  they,  however,  for  whom  that  longing  has  been  interpreted  by 
the  poet  rather  than  the  impostor.  The  Greeks  were  at  least  fortunate 
in  being  led  by  the  winged  Mercury  into  the  abodes  of  silence  and  night 

OIiRiFiCR  me  inde  a  piieru  dotinucrc  dispiitationcs  illao  veterum  de  rebus  inferia,  et 
opinntiones  de  iis  quae  post  murtcni  obvoutura  suut.'  Hpths. 

Therk  is  a  meteoric  phenomenon  sometimes  obsen'ed  at  sea,  to  which 
sailors  have  given  the  homely  but  weird  designation  of  sun-dog,  II  con- 
sists in  thu  partial  lifting  up  of  the  fog  at  a  single  point,  where  we  look 
as  through  the  arches  of  some  long  and  dreary  cavern  at  the  wild  play 
of  watei-s  far  remote,  illumined  for  the  moment  by  the  oblique  rays  of 
the  morning  sun.  Even  such  a  chasm  h:is  the  Homeric  luminary  clefl 
for  us  througli  the  impenetrable  mists  which  had  else  for  ever  settled  on 
the  wastes  of  ethnic  antiquity.  On  the  dim  and  distant  horizon,  where 
the  loweiing  heavens  and  the  dark  waters  seem  inseparably  mingling,  the 
veil  is  lifted  uj), and  lo!  the  vast  and  gorgeous  diorama  of  'Troy  divine.* 
We  behold  not  merely  the  glancing  splen^lors  of  Olympus,  nor  some 
Titanic  or  Cabiric  cloud  picture,  the  exhalation  of  a  casual  or  arbitrary 
fancy ;  the  divine  art  of  Homer,  while  it  obliterates  his  own  personality, 
brin«;s  before  our  eyes  the  whole  inner  and  outward  hfe  of  a  world  as 
distinctly  individualized  yet  endlessly  varied  as  though  it  had  been  pro- 
jected by  the  silent  and  spontaneous  energies  of  Nature  herself.  And  as 
in  every  act  of  creation  the  forming  hand  moves  from  within,  but  ia  itself 
unrecognized  or  unknown,  so  it  has  befallen  with  Homer,  hidden  behind 
his  great  work,  to  have  his  age,  his  country,  even  his  individuality  ques- 
tioned, while  tradition  points,  with  unhesitating  confidence,  \o  the  coast 
where  Troy  sank  before  the  wrath  of  Pelides,  and  states  and  dynasties 
have  referred  their  pretensions  to  the  Homeric  record  of  the  royal  house 
of  Atreus. 

The  p«^etwho  has  given  us  this  transcript  of  actual  life,  has  not  left  us 
without  a  glimpse  into  the  shadowy  region  which  lies  beyond  iL  The 
Had(«  of  H^iner  is  separated  from  the  living  world  by  unpiloted  wateifL 
Unlike  that  of  Virgil,  its  point  of  access  is  left  undetermined,  nor  are 
we  told  more  than  that  it  exists  somewhere  on  ^old  ocean's  utmost 
bounds.'  Hut  ocean  was  then  the  circumfluent  stream  which  bound  the 
earth  in  its  mighty  girdle,  stretching  away  or  sinking  down  into  jfulfc 
from  which  the  mind  might  well  recoil  in  ]>erplexity  and  dismay.  There 
Hades  withdrew  itself  from  the  gaze  of  living  men,  deep  beneath  the 
foundations  of  the  solid  earth  ;  and  Tartarus  hid  in  still  lower  depths  that 
monstrous  bnx>d  of  Titans  whom,  as  the  enemies  of  order  and  symmetry, 
neither  the  g  ds  nor  (ireek  art  could  ever  love  to  look  upon.  As  for 
Ely.^iiim,  the  fair  island  of  the  bkst,  its  image  floated  before  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Gn'cks  under  very  uncertain  conditions,  both  as  to  place  and 
inhabitants.     Its  idea  m"ght  Lc  suggested  l»y  the  feeling  which,  we  know, 
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never  ceased  to  importune  and  allure  mankind,  so  long  as  it  was  possible 
to  believe  tliat  our  earth  concealed  some  nook  where  man  and  nature 
revelled  in  unfading  youth  and  guiltless  enjj>yment.  The  mariner's  com- 
pass was  siire,  sooner  or  later,'  to  disenchant  the  world  of  that  pleasing 
illusion. 

Hades,  then,  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense  as  the  general  receptacle 
of  the  dead,  is  limited,  according  to  Homer,  to  the  extreme  borders  of 
the  earth  and  the  abyss  beneath  it.  The  superincumbent  ether  is  the 
habitation  of  the  gods.  Man,  even  in  his  disembodied  condition,  gravi- 
tates toward  his  native  abode.  His  corporeal  nature,  indeed,  is  not  en- 
tirely dissipated  in  death,  for  the  spint  dreads  a  wound,  and  performs 
many  of  the  functions  of  its  former  life.*  The  sentiments  and  habits 
remain  much  the  same  as  before,  drawing  the  ghosts  into  separate  socie- 
ties and  classes.  In  the^CMse  of  the  mighty  hunter  Orion,  *  the  very 
beasts'  which  he  had  slain  upon  *the  lonely  mountains'  above,  form  the 
objects  of  his  pursuit  over  *  the  meads  of  asphodel '  below  ;  which  would 
imply  (if  any  consistency  is  to  be  looked  for  in  such  reveries)  that  the 
brute  creatiun  shares  the  ghostly  immortality  of  the  human  race.  * 

When  Ulysses  is  to  be  dispatched  to  these  spectral  regions  in  order  to 
consult  the  prophet  Tiresias,  he  is  but  told  to  lift  his  sail,  and  a  magic 
wind,  supplied  by  Circo,  speeds  him  on  his  destined  course.  All  day  he 
pluughs  an  unknown  waste  ;  it  is  only  when  *  night  rushes  on  the  deep' 
that  he  reaches  the  dreary  coast,  which  no  sun  ever  visits;  where  trees, 
consecrated  to  the  grave,  the  poplar,  and  willow,  deepen  the  gloom  of  the 
perpetual  twilight,  and  the  infernal  rivers  rush  onward  to  their  ghastly 
destination.  Beyond  spreads  ocean,  still  more  awful  in  its  inarticulate 
mystery,  because  not  even  conjecture  as  yet  dared  to  picture  an  ulterior 
boundary,  and  in  the  ear  of  the  Greek  mariner  the  wail  of  spirits  mingled 
strangely  with  the  roar  of  its  never-resting  watera. 

*  Illic  iimbrarnm  tenui  stridere  yolantum, 
Flebilis  auditur  qucstus/ 

The  ancients,  after  all,  seem  to  have  been  but  poorly  off  in  the  matter 
of  necromancy.  They  knew  but  one  form,  which  is  devolved  with  httle 
variation  from  Homer  to  Lucan.  The  blood  of  black  animals,  honey, 
wine,  and  milk,  were  established  ingredients  in  the  classic  incantation.  It 
is  to  the  ingenuity  of  modern  times  that  we  owe  the  recondite  learning 
and  endless  distinctions  upon  this  subject,  which  formed  a  labor  of  love 
to  comnbentators  like  Bodinus,  and  which  leave  us  to  infer  that  the  Father 
of  lies  —  *veterator  ille  Satanas'  —  to  whom  such  works  are  attributed, 
had  acquired  latterly  more  skill  in  his  vocation,  or  had  found,  at  least, 

*  In  the  single  instance  of  Hercules,  tbe  Eldohn  or  image  is  in  Hades,  the  spirit  in 
heaven  among  ihc  gods.  Here  we  have  the  lirst  intimation  of  a  compi^und  spiritual 
nature  in  man,  which  was  afterward  greatly  refined  upon  by  the  Platonists  and  later 
poets.  Ovid  makes  an  accurate  distribution  of  the  componentpriuciples  as  understood 
in  his  day : 

'I'cnRA  tn/;it  c'lrnom.  tiirnu'urn  tirt  univu'.nt,  umbra. 
t'lcuN  h.ib'.t  ni^iii'S,  fijiiitus  nstra.  p-jtit.' 

The  notion  about  the  stars,  however,  is  peculiarly  Roman;  and,  as  has  been  justly 
remarked,  'it  is  always  necessary  to  distinguish  the  ideas  of  the  Latin  poets,  afier  the 
religion  of  ancient  Latium  had  been  blended  with  that  of  Greece,  from  the  more  simple, 
consistent,  and  dignified  system  of  the  (j reeks  in  the  days  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.' 
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more  versatile  agents.  The  spcIU  of  Ulysses,  however,  if  Biinple,  are 
effectuMl.  No  sooner  does  the  blood  fill  the  foss  around  the  extempor- 
ized altar  than  all  Hades  is  moved  from  beneath,  and  the  pale  nations 
tlirong  with  wild  tumult  to  the  scene  of  evocation.  The  braudiaked  fal- 
chion is  necessary  to  coerce  them  into  order.  An  opportunity  is  ihm 
offered,  such  hs  Homer  never  neglects,  of  entering  upon  a  pereonal  and 
genealogical  description  of  the  worthies,  whether  male  or  female,  of  pre- 
historic (jrreece. 

First  of  the  visionary  throng  advance  the  shades  of  women ;  whether 
assigned  to  this  precedence  through  a  spirit  of  gallantry  rather  unusual 
with  Greek  writers,  or  else  by  a  quiet  stroke  of  satire  toward  the  aex, 
whom,  in  this  very  place,  the  ^XK't  taxes  for  an  inquisitiveness  which  it  is 
not  always  safe  to  gratify : 

'  *  Warxkd  by  my  ills,  bowaro/  the  sbado  replica, 
'  Nor  trust  the  8ex  thut  is  »>  rarclj  wise; 
When  earnest  to  exijlore  thy  secret  brenstp 
Unfold  sonic  tride,  but  conceal  the  rest.' ' 

In  this  procession  of  fair  but  mournful  shapes,  the  glorj  of  a  yet  elder 
Greece,  each  successive  apparition  is  distinguished  by  her  appropriate 
legend.  Most  of  these,  it  is  true,  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  it  clear 
that  credulity  must  have  been  the  point  of  honor  in  ancient  Hellas.  To 
doubt  the  divinity  of  Zi'tis  or  Poseidon  would  have  ca:st  a  horrible  shade 
on  the  fair  fame  of  the  Miif^t  families'  of  the  land. 

Tiie  EujHilrides^  or  Greek  gentleman,  must  have  been  as  jealous  for 
the  god-head  of  Ares  as  for  the  honor  of  his  own  grand-mother.  When 
the  voice  of  Persephone,  heard  from  afar,  has  recalled  the  female  train, 
the  fore-ground  is  next  occupied  by  the  old  companions  in  arms  of  Ulysses 
who  have  preceded  him  into  Hadts.  Agamemnon,  Acliillt«,  Ajax,  pass 
in  solemn  review.  Finally,  shadowing  the  horizon  like  clouds  or  night, 
F-pefirj  vvKTL  eoiKug,  rise,  vast  and  terrible,  the  phantoms  of  i»rimeval  kings 
and  crimiuals,  who,  having  equalled  themselves  with  heaven,  expiate,  by 
stran£;e  punisliments,  the  guilt  of  their  insane  pretensions.  Here  Tanta- 
lus pines  with  famine  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  Tityus  feeds  with  h»  living 
flesh  the  unsated  vultures,  and  Sysiphus  urges  upward  the  Miugo  stone' 
whose  rebound  echoes  and  reechoes  for  ever  —  in  the  heroics  of  liomer 

and  Pope. 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  scenery  and  process  of  the  nomeric  Necyia. 
Apart  from  it*  details,  the  general  conception  will  not  be  denied  to  jkb- 
sess  a  certain  gloomy  vastness  and  sublimity  highly  a]>propriate  to  the 
subject.  The  world- wanderer  by  his  rude  altar  on  the  confines  of  a  shore- 
less owiiw  ;  the  throng  of  spirits  summoned  by  potent  spell**,  and  floating 
dimly  above  the  heaving  surge ;  clouds  tinged  with  the  lurid  splendors 
of  Hades,  blended  in  the  distance  with  the  spectral  forms  of  the  i>riineval 
giants;  these  compose  a  scene  not  unworthy  to  have  been  traced  by  the 
hand  of  the  lamented  artist  to  whom  we  owe  the  vi>ionaiy  grandeurs  of 
the  *  Voyage  of  Life.'  It  would  be  diflicult,  certainly,  to  reconcile  somo 
of  the  accessories  with  any  notions  which  we  at  present  entertain  of  the 
proprieties  of  ghostly  demeanor.  These  are  traits  whieh  the  modem 
pencil  would  cast  discreetly  into  shade.  Their  prominence  wiih  Homer 
might  be  justitied  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  medium  through  which  he 
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vie^ved  them,  and  ^vhich  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  tiaiisinit  meta- 
physeal images  without  some  distortion.  Every  age  has  llm«  its  moral 
and  inteiiectuHl  atmosphere,  possessing  different  degrees  and  modes  of 
refraction.  The  world  is  never  without  its  chimeras,  though  not  always 
of  the  same  pattern. 

The  ghosts  in  Homer's  Hades  drink  the  sacrificial  blood  with  astonish- 
inp;  eagerness.     In  Olympus,  the  gods  have  at,least  one  annual  feast,  in 
addition,  we  may  suppose,  to  daily  rations  of  nectar  and  ambrosia.     In 
camp  and  court,  kings  and  heroes  arrogate  to  themselves  the  prerogatives 
of  the  larder,  and  cook,  and  carve,  and  distribute  food  with  a  solemn- 
sense  of  tlie  responsibilities  of  the  function.     This  whole  class  of  Homeric 
phenomena,  which  may  be  called  the  gastronomic,  some  of  which  shock 
our  reason,  as  others  violate  our  ideas  of  fitness  and  congruity,  should 
evidently  be  referred  to  one  leading  condition  of  human  existence  at  the 
period  of  which  they  are  predicated.     It  is  in  vain  for  Athenaeus  to  dis- 
course to  us  about  the  four  daily  meals  of  the  Greeks  in  those  old  heroic 
times.     As  if  breakfast  and  lunch,  dinner  and  supper  had  been  as  well 
assured  and  regularly  served  at  the  leaguer  of  Troy  and  in  the  little  hard- 
beset  citadels  of  Pylos  and  Mycenoz,  as  in  the  luxurious  salles  of  the 
Palais  Roy  ale,  when  there  is  not  an  emeute  on  hand,  or  perhaps  even 
when  there  is.     As  if  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  the  herds  of  the  field 
were  as  secure,  the  commissariat  as  effective, the  purveyorship  as  regular, 
in  heroic  communities  —  that  is  to  say,  under  circumstances  of  perpetual 
strife,  pillnge,  homicide,  and  spoliation  —  as  these  things  are  wont  to  be; 
though  not  without  woeful  exceptions,  in  times  when  commerce,  to  say 
nothing  of  Christianity,  has  given  us  some  guaranty  for  our  daily  bread. 
No  such  regular  system  of  feeding  could  possibly  have  existed  at  the  time 
of  which  we  are  speaking.     On  the  contrary,  the  question,  not  of  regular 
supply,  but  of  possible  subsistence,  must  have  assumed  a  vast,  a  gigantic 
importance  in  comparison  with  every  other  question  or  concernjnent  of 
daily  life.     Every  meal  must  have  been  as  a  boon  wrested  from  the  hand 
of  danger,  and  the  satisfaction  of  appetite  been  not  less  pregrtant  with 
high  and  Stirling  associations, than  the  satisfaction  of  revenge  or  hatred; 
the  only  other  interest  which  could  rival  it  in  importance,  though  not  in 
urgency. 

Hunger  was  therefore,  in  the  eyes  of  Homer,  *a  sacred  thing,'  not 
unworthy  of  gods  and  spiritual  natures.  It  was  venerable  not  only  as 
'  the  eldebt  and  fiercest  of  instincts,'  but,  in  the  same  way  with  the  Eu- 
raenidcp,  jis  an  ever-imminent  if  suspended  scourge.  The  gravity  of  the 
subject  in  all  its  relations  gave  it,  likewise,  an  aesthetic  aspect,  and  justi- 
fied the  poi't  in  lavis^hing  the  full  pomp  of  his  flowing  hexameters  upon 
processes  whith,  with  all  their  merit,  are  not  usually  thought  to  fall  within 
the  range  of  artistic  description.  Spits  and  skewers,  certainly,  are  not 
in  themselves  objects  of  much  inherent  dignity,  yet  Homer  handles  them 
with  as  little  sense  of  degradation  as  the  sword  and  buckler ;  and  in 
Greek,  it  must  be  owned,  they  sound  quite  as  euphoniously.  It  is  just 
as  much  a  matter  of  course  for  the  son  of  Thetis  to  slaughter  his  own 
mutton  as  to  carve  the  limbs  of  the  Trojans ;  nor  does  he  lose  one  atom  of 
respectability,  in  Homer's  estimation,  when  engaged  in  the  former  office 
more  than  in  the  latter. 
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*Tiii!s  did  he  speak,  and  anon  upsprin^np^,  Hwift-footed  Acrillks 
Slaughtered  a  white-wouled  sheen,  and  his  folloiven  skinned  it  expertlj ; 
Skiltiilly  then  they  divided  and  skcvrered,  and,  carefully  roasting, 
Drew  from  the  spits ;  and  Automedox  came,  bringing  broad  to  the  table. 
Piled  upon  baskets  fair;  but  for  all  of  them  carv^  the  Peleides.' 

The  culaine  hus  had  no  such  ministers  and  no  such  honors  since  then. 
Or,  if  au  exce[)ti()n  is  to  be  made  in  belialf  of  our  modern  literature,  it 
is  but  in  one  solitary  instance,  of  which  the  only  Iliad  is  a  short  bnt 
inimitable  letter  by  Madame  de  Sevigne.  There,  indeed,  the  incidents 
of  gastn^nomy  are  once  more  idealized  into  true  epic  interest  and  solem- 
nity. The  *  ( J  rand  Vatifl/  who  is  the  hero  of  that  epos,  was  alone  worthy, 
of  all  modern  masters,  to  have  had  Patroclusfor  a  colleague  and  Achilles 
for  a  carver.  But  Homer  himself  has  left  us  no  testimony  more  convinc- 
ing of  the  grave  and  even  tragic  interest  which  the  exigences  of  the 
heroic  era  associated  with  the  appeasement  of  appetite,  than  is  ffiven  in 
the  last  melancholy  conferences  of  Priam  and  Achilles  over  the  bodj  of 
Hector.  Hunger  is  there  set  forth  as  the  natural  and  unquestionable 
counterpoise  of  all  affections,  even  of  despair  itself;  and  the  reasoning  is 
skilfully  reinforced  by  allusion  to  another  instance  in  which  this  grand 
prophylactic  had  proved  its  efficacy  under  circumstances  of  still  more 
wide  and  wasting  desolation  than  those  of  Priam : 

*F()R  not  unmindful  of  food  in  her  som^w  was  Niobb,  fair^haired; 
Albeit  8he  in  her  dwelling  lamented  for  twelve  of  her  offspring, 
Done  unto  death  by  Apollo  and  Artemis,  arrow-delighting.' 

If  the  ])sychology  of  Homer  ii,  from  the  above  and  other  causes,  ob- 
scure and  inconsistent,  it  may  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  his.views 
of  the  moral  or  penal  condition  of  the  dead  are  more  reasonable  than 
those  of  most  Hadistic  po<  ts.  His  fancy  expatiates  in  no  scenes  of  phy- 
sical torture.  The  pains,  if  any,  are  the  pains  of  reflection  and  remorse. 
But  here,  probably,  the  poet  was  indebted  to  the  simplicity  of  his  age, 
which  had  as  yet  received  but  little  illumination  from  the  aliegorists  or 
the  casuists.  The  religious  sentiment,  in  the  mean  time,  which  could 
follow  the  departing  spirit  with  no  distinctness  bi'yond  the  tomb,  sought 
to  indemnify  it^ielf  by  a  more  scrupulous  care  of  the  perishable  elements. 
Hence,  the  transcendent  importance  of  the  sepulchral  rites,  fur  which  even 
Jove  is  solicitous  in  the  c;ise  of  his  son  Sarpedon. 

To  }ap  yepag  can  Oai'ovruv. 
Not  as  Pope  has  misinterpreted  these  simjde  terms: 

'  What  honors  mortals  after  death  receive, 
Those  unavu'dintj  honors  we  may  give: ' 

for,  as  every  school-boy  knows,  those  honors  were  not  only  not  unavailing, 
but  were  absi)liiti.'ly  essential  to  the  admission  of  the  wandering  jewydl^ 
into  settled  quarters.  Of  some  permanent  distinction  in  its  after  fate, 
Hon)er  is  by  no  means  insensible,  for  he  has  constituted  Minos  the  law- 
giver of  the  dead,  lint,  exct^pt  in  the  case  of  the  mighty  mHlefMCton 
before  noticed,  ^^  hose  punishment,  like  their  crimes,  is  exceptional,  we 
hear  of  no  po^ilive  infliction,  and  are  led  to  infer  that  the  poet  knew 
nothing  of  the  toj)ographical  divisions  and  penal  arrangements  of  Hades, 
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mapped  and  described  with  so  much  precision  bj  his  more  sagacious  or 
more  presumptuous  successors. 

One  great,  plaintive,  and  depressing  sentiment,  indeed,  pervades  the 
whole  region.  It  is  the  absorbing  and  endless  regret  for  that  fair  land 
of  Greece,  those  loved  shores  of  the  JEgean,  from  which  the  inmates  of 
Hades  are  now  for  ever  separated.  No  hopelessness  of  return,  no  famili- 
arity with  the  *  Eljsian  beauty '  or  solemn  grandeur  of  their  new  abode, 
can  once  divert  them  from  the  contemplation  of  their  former  condition. 
They  live  only  in  their  recollections,  as  exiles  on  a  strange  coast,  pining 
with  the  sickness  of  the  heart  for  that  lost  home.  With  them  the  *  dul- 
ces  Argos '  night-mares  the  dreams  of  eternity.  Ajax  will  never  forget 
the  lost  arms,  nor  can  Achilles  be  flattered  into  momentary  exultation  at 
the  manifest  sovereignty  which  attends  him  into  Hades. 

*  Rather  he  'd  choose  laboriously  to  bear 
A  weight  of  woes,  and  breathe  the  vital  air, 
A  slave  to  some  poor  hind  that  toils  for  bread, 
Than  reign  the  sceptred  monarch  of  the  dead.' 

Discouraging  thoughts,  it  must  be  owned,  for  tliose  who  might  be  dis- 
posed to  emulate  the  *  goddess-born '  in  a  preference  of  glorious  and 
early  death  to  long  and  ignoble  life.  But  how  tax  the  old  necrologist 
with  inconsistency,  when  the  error  from  which  it  springs  is  flagrant  ia 
every  part  of  our  own  experience  ?  Our  senses  and  our  judgment  are 
alike  deceptive  in  the  matter  of  proportion.  The  present  is  exorbitantly 
aggrandized  by  our  ignorance  and  weakness,  as  external  objects  are  some- 
times magnified  by  the  very  circumstances  which  narrow  and  limit  the 
observer's  horizon.  When  the  field  of  human  knowledge  was  restricted 
to  a  few  inlets  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  ten  long  years  might  be  wasted' 
between  Ilium  and  Ithaca,  the  world  seemed,  no  doubt,  illimitable,  and 
its  affiiirs  acquired  a  corresponding  interest  and  importance.  In  such  a 
state  of  things,  the  strife  of  two  neighboring  villages  unsettles  the  uni- 
verse. The  rant  of  Dryden's  Almanzor,  a  little  altered,  becomes  appli- 
cable, with  scarcely  a  paradox ;  and  Homer's  contemporary  might  say  : 

* 

'  My  world  is  great  because  it  is  so  small.' 

It  is  only  when  the  prophetic  eye  of  Columbus  has  measured  the  entire 
orb  that  he  is  qualified  to  announce  to  King  Ferdinand  and  whomsoever 
it  may  concern,  that  the  earth,  of  which  we  made  such  vast  account,  is  but 
*  a  very  little  thing.'  And  as  steam  and  electricity  encompass  it  more  and 
more  with  their  space-annihilating  agencies,  we  of  the  present  day  seem  to 
feel  it  dwarf  and  dwindle  beneath  our  feet.  It  were  well  if  we  corrected 
certain  other  impressions  in  conformity  with  this  result.  From  the  illu- 
sions incident  to  his  false  point  of  view,  the  Greek  might  well  over-rate 
the  importance  of  his  narrow  stage  of  being  in  its  relations  with  the 
whole  and  with  the  future,  and  fail  to  recognize  in  Hades  the  invisible, 
the  deep  significance  of  Hades  the  infinite  and  eternal.  Our  more^ ad- 
vanced post  of  observation,  commanding  wider  views  in  every  direction, 
should  enable  us  to  readjust  the  balance,  and  to  remove  the  centre  of 
interest  far  beyond  the  orbit  of  a  world  which  seems  to  shrink  as  we 
explore,  and  vanish  even  while  we  look  upon  it.  To  catch  the  parallax, 
of  our  true  position  in  the  universe ;  practically  to  learn  the  subordination 
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of  the  visible  and  transitory  to  the  invisible  and  eternal  —  this  were,  per- 
haps, the  highest  lesson  and  result  of  that  progress,  on  account  of  which, 
for  so  many  other  reasons,  wo  are  accustomed  to  congratulate  and  exalt 
ourselves. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  limiting  our  views  entirely  to  tlie  present,  there 
seems  room  to  question  whether  the  result  has  been  altogether  so  favorable 
as  we  might  at  tirst  imagine.  Looking  mainly  to  progress  and  advance,  we 
have  naturally  acquired  the  solicitude  and  impatience  incident  to  a  state 
of  expectation.  We  slight  the  present  in  an  eager  anticipation  of  the 
future,  and  lose  the  sense  of  actual  convenience  in  the  feverish  struggle 
not  so  much  to  maintain  as  to  augment  it.  We  put  our  happiness  in 
abeyance,  and,  with  a  magnificent  estate  in  possession,  live  on  the  alms 
of  a  dazzling  but  tantalizing  reversion.  The  first  ages,  it  would  seem, 
were  too  much  occupied  with  to-day  to  be  over-anxious  about  to-morrow. 
They  had  not  yet  organized  the  toilsome  march  of  improvement,  but 
bivouacked,  as  it  were,  upon  a  newly-discovered  coast,  from  which  the  hot 
sun  of  experience  had  not  drunk  up  all  the  mists  that  gave  illusion  and 
magniludu  to  surrounding  objects.  Like  blind  Orion,  they  turned  their 
faces  toward  the  morning,  little  dreaming  of  that  star  of  empire  which 
has  held  its  course  so  steadfastly  toward  the  west.  They  looked  for  wis- 
dom, and  beauty,  and  science,  to  Egypt  and  Syria,  where  Hercules  had 
already  planted  the  Hesperian  pillars  between  which  the  human  race  was 
to  defile  in  its  long  and  wearisome  pursuit  of  riches  and  power. 


T    II     I     N     K  A     N     '.)  W     I)     K    K    . 

Thy  vnwnrJ  path,  O  Man ! 

Winds  not  through  pleasant  valleys,  by  cool  streams, 
Nor  by  the  shores  that  southern  breezes  fan, 

Nor  through  a  laud  of  dreams : 

But  un  steep  niountain-sidei*. 

And  over  rocks,  and  brakes,  and  fields  of  enow, 
And  burning  deserts,  and  bright,  faithless  tides. 

With  hidden  bones  below. 

Straight  as  the  faithful  steel 

Points  where  tiie  pole-star  t^hineth  o'er  one  ajKit, 
Tread  onward  toward  the  light,  through  woe  or  weal : 

The  path  way  tumelh  not 

Let  thought  be  in  thine  eye, 

And  from  thy  brow  the  dew  of  labor  start ; 
And  let  the  love  of  what  is  pure  and  high 

Be  strong  within  thy  heart 

So  shall  the  rugged  wa}' 

Be  pleasant,  and  a  grassy  ])ath  become ; 
And,  brightening  onward  with  each  well-spent  day, 

Reach  to  a  quiet  home. 
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MORNINQ        MEMORY. 


BT     ICABT    ORAVBRAtT. 


Tberb  are  memories  of  thee,  dearest^ 

When  the  tanefnl  breath  of  mom 
Stirs  the  flowers  that  eluster  nearesti 

Lifts  the  tassels  of  the  com : 
Then  the  olden  spell  returneth 

On  the  raagio  of  that  tone ; 
Then  my  heart  within  me  buraeth, 

And  I  find  myself  alone. 


n. 


'Hid  the  summer-flowers,  dearest^ 

Thou  art  with  me  idl  the  day ; 
Still  thy  foot-step's  traces  linger 

By  the  fountain's  silyery  pby ; 
Still  I  weave  the  early  roses 

In  a  garland  for  thy  brow ; 
Then  my  heart  within  me  bumeth  — 

But  it  beateth  lonely  now. 


Ztl. 


Sweeter  than  the  summer,  dearest^ 

Than  the  sons  of  fount  or  birda^ 
Was  the  echo  of  thy  laughter, 

Was  the  music  of  thy  words. 
In  the  pleasant  autumn-weather 

Waved  the  blossom,  sung  the  bee^ 
But  thy  step  upon  the  heather 

Was  the  sweetest  sound  to  me. 


«▼. 


O  beautiful  I  O  dearest! 

I  loyed  thee,  and  I  prayed 
For  the  lightening  of  thy  burdens 

And  the  lifting  of  thy  shade. 
Now  thou  whisperest  in  answ^ : 

*  Here  no  sorrow  can  molest ; 
Here  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling 

And  the  weary  are  at  rest' 


O  beautiful!  O  dearest! 

Still  I  think  of  thee,  and  pray 
That  for  me  the  dawn  may  brighten, 

And  the  shadows  flee  away. 
If  in  winds^  and  flowers^  and  summer, 

Thou  art  present  to  my  hearty 
Give  me  still  the  greater  blessing 

To  behold  thee  as  thou  art! 
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M  E  .N  ,      M  A  N  N  K  R  S  .     A  N  1>     MOUNTAINS. 


Mi     ^  .li)*':    u.    :ti -MAht  BOKi. 


HE      .:    ■•    N     ."    T-;    R   T    -    K    (J    O    M 


Now  laissez  aller,  grim,  graceful,  courteous,  and  atrocious  readers; 
we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  grand  ball  —  one  of  the  old  kind,  that 
flourished  ere  the  "age  of  chivalry"  was  past,  and  the  "glory  of 
Europe"  gone;  a  *7>ca7//c/i-ball,  where  you  will  find  a  belle  assemblee  of 
knights,  nobles,  damas,  and  demireps.  The  Almanack  de  Ootha  will,  I 
promise,  herein  be  illustrated  as  richly  as  was  the  Almanack  des  Gour- 
mands at  our  recent  dinner. 

It  is  high  Carnival  throughout  the  Kursall.  At  ten,  the  ball  is  to 
oi)en.  From  eight  to  ten  the  influx  is  incessant,  and  every  saloon  except 
the  ball-room  is  thrown  open  to  the  *  crush.*  During  an  hour  the  com- 
pany will  promenade  for  the  purposes  of  recreating  themselves  and  cri- 
ticifriiig  others.  The  tables  de  jiu,  as  you  )»erceive,  are  in  full  operation. 
Roulette  is  whirling  in  ils  cddy4y\\\g  career,  while  Napoleons  meet  a 
Waterloo  in  every  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel. 

Sunday  here  is  sacred  to  Euterpe.  The  pantomime  of  sound  ia  uni- 
versal ;  never  are  bassoons  more  eloquent,  nor  violins  and  voices  less  self- 
contained,  than  on  that  day  of  unrest.  The  music  is  never  finer,  the 
tables  are  never  piled  so  high;  the  mirrors  never  reflect  fair  faces  in 
more  profusion  ;  and  the  Salle  des  Fleurs  is  Fairy-land.  But  on  Tliun- 
day  night  Lady  Terpsichore  too  steps  in,  and  feet  establish  an  harmonions 
relation  with  ears  and  eyes;  and  now,  if  ever,  you  will  see  Bads5-Badsh 
in  all  its  glory.  Even  now,  while  the  music  soars  and  pours  above  U8| 
sweet,  passive  reader,  I  will  once  more  play  cicerone  to  your  unwilling 
soul. 

I  am  about  to  present  you  to  some  highly-respectable  company.  Art 
and  nature  both  have,  to  your  new  friends,  been  far  kinder  than  Dame 
Fortune.  They  are  the  Zingarellas  of  refined  life  —  the  female  Caglioft- 
tros  of  modern  Europe.  From  various  parts  —  from  gay  Vienna,  from 
graceful  Tuscany,  but  chiefly  from  Imperial  Paris  —  they  assemble. 
The  fairest  of  all  indusirieh  are  they  to  this  industrial  Fiur  of  Fortune. 
'  The  earth  hath  bubbles  as  the  water  hatli,  and  these  are  of  them.' 

Since  the  days  when  the  Pythian  and  Nemean  Games  gathered  to- 
gether the  grace  and  glory  of  Greece,  history  has  sought  in  vain  for  such 
conventions  until  Baden  arose.  Little  did  the  proud  Roman  dream  that 
the  land  of  his  bold  invasion,  the  home  of  the  savage  Dacian,  would 
one  day  erect  a  parterre  of  pleasure  before  whose  airy  elegance  even  his 
own  grand  Coliseum  was  destined  to  appear  like  a  vulgar  pretension. 
Yet  such  a  parterre  is  this.  By  the  vision  of  St.  Anthony,  'tis  a  dis- 
tracting sight  I  What  is  wanting,  to  complete  a  world's  convention  t 
Here  are  games^  of  lucre  and  of  love.  Family  reunions  are  here  ap- 
pointed as  upon  the  Grecian  ground.     It  is  the  rendezvous  of  delegates 
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Matches  are  made ;  relations  intimes  are  cultivated.  The  Croesus  comes 
to  appeal  to  his  fortune ;  the  penniless,  to  appeal  to  his  craft.  Hearts 
are  joined,  and  sometimes  hands.  The  musical  delights  of  Vienna,  the 
costly  luxury  of  the  smoke-domed  city  of  the  Thames,  the  mercurial 
gallantry  of  Paris,  the  picturesque  pleasures  of  the  Bosphorus'  Queen, 
the  soft,  artistic  ease  of  the  Italian  cities  —  all  these  elements,  combined 
with  a  dash  of  pastoral  rose-water,  meet  to  compose  the  charm  of  Baden. 
And  in  this  most  aristocratic  of  countries,  motley  is  the  common  wear; 
for  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  does  society  flourish  on  such  a  rank 
shrub  level.  Here  they  are,  at  it  again ;  barons,  barbers,  actors,  artistes, 
ambassadors,  mountebanks,  counts,  conjurers,  dancing-men,  princes, 
poodles,  pet-monkeys,  prelates,  pedlars  —  la  lie  and  Velite  of  creation, 
drawn  tosjether  in  a  heterogeneous  vortex. 

But  place  aux  dames.     Our  regards,  at  present,  are  for  the  harem- 
scarera,  rankless  ranks.     The  Cyprian  phalanx  advances. 


VANITY-PAIR 


In  that  phalanx  there  are  superior  spirits.  First  and  foremost  comes 
the  invincible  Lionne.  She  is  a  faultless  monster,  making  the  meat  she 
feeds  upon ;  and  that  meat  is  —  fools.  Her  pretensions  are  her  all.  She 
would  be  Queen-Bee  in  that  bright  hive  of  animation,  and  have  the 
drones  do  reverence.  Her  qualifications  for  the  eminence  to  which  she 
aspires  are  usually  beauty,  brains,  and  an  overpowering  mien,  which 
bears  down  opposition.  Her  heart  is  ever  set  upon  appropriating  the 
Lionnk's  sJiare  of  attention,  admiration,  and  spoils;  she  desires  that  her 
attachments  should  prove  rather  extensive  than  strong.  Greedy  of 
money  and  power,  because  of  their  joint  result,  the  policy  of  MachiaveJ, 
administered  by  Metternich,  was  full  as  scrupulous  as  her  small  scale  tac- 
tics, as  she  brings  her  masked  battery  to  bear  against  the  hearts  of  the 
heroic ;  and  from  a  combination  of  charms  and  attributes  such  as  hers, 
failure  can  rarely  ensue.  Her  temperament  is,  as  might  be  supposed, 
elephantine.  *  Marble  to  receive,  and  wax  to  retain,'  the  organ  of  love 
is  but  faintly  developed  in  her  cranium.  Love-suits  she  tries  on  and  off 
like  gloves ;  but  as  to  receiving  a  shaft  from  Cupid,  it  is  a  catastrophe 
too  dreadful  to  be  wantonly  encountered.  To  judge  of  the  passion  from 
its  effects  upon  her  suitors,  she  is  undoubtedly  right :  a  flirtation  with 
her  is  as  ruinous  as  an  embrace  from  the  statue  of  Phalaris. 

Baden  is  no  place  for  old  maids  or  cold  maids.  Here  comes  a  panto- 
mimic piece  of  perfection  —  a  gentle  creature  whose  face  is  the  very 
vignette  of  the  Kursall  —  the  first  and  prettiest  that  greets  you.  *Pert 
without  fire,  without  experience  safe" — looking  askance  at  every  body, 
she  is  intent  on  no  one  except  her  own  dipping,  cringing,  curtseying, 

self-loving  self. 

'  I  KNOW  a  maiden  fair  to  see ; 

Take  care ! 
She  is  fooling  thee.' 

For,  with  all  these  *  outward  and  visible  signs  of  an  inward  spiritual 
grace,'  she  is  endowed  with  a  Gaul's  sagacity  in  mundane  things.  She 
captures  a  dupe :  then  hers  the  pageantry,'  his  the  contingent  supply. 

'Age  cannot  wither,  nor  custom  stale,  their  infinite  variety.' 
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Is  Coelebs  melancliolj  or  romantic,  as  men  are  apt  to  grow,  from  too  long 
vegetation  on  the  barren  heath  of  bachelorhood!  Then  behold  Uub 
petite  ckatte  who  strolls  d  pas  tardifs  et  lents  along  the  rivers  edge,  look- 
ing for  all  the  world  like  a  pensive  soul  who,  weeping,  seeks  her  mate. 
The  '  Lost  Pleiad '  hung  not  more  aloof  than  she,  as  she  moves  embalmed 
in  primal  freshness  and  seeming  modesty,  as  in  guimpure;  breathing 
'all  Hackman's  sorrows  and  all  Werter's  woes,'  and  ever  and  anon 
elevating  her  large  imploring  eyes  from  beneath  lashes  that  sweep  her 
checks  like  dark  foliage  over  water ;  eyes  suffused  with  the  vaporous 
splendor  of  a  sea-sunset. 

My  dear  Coelebs,  don't  you  think  that  a  little  farther  acquuntance 
would  make  her  a  new  Iloloise,  and  you  the  happiest  of  men  I  She  is 
the  most  treacherous  of  them  all.  As  an  Eolian  harp  exhales  the  snm- 
mer-wind,  so  breathes  she  song  and  sentiment;  and  as  mermaids  are 
destructive  to  the  peace  of  mariners,  even  so  are  singing-women  the 
Circes  of  travellers. 

The  lacerated  heart  of  Mile.  Cvxthik  Ceruse  —  the  feelings  not  to 
be  described  by  inanimate  words  —  the  affection  never  to  deviate,  never 
to  die  away ;  the  compunction  and  anguish,  tlie  utter  lamblnn-ness  of 
souly  which  she  declares  are  the  most  unreal  and  transitory  sentiments 
that  ever  made  man  play  the  moon-calf — or  the  devil.  Hers  is  a 
hyacinth  heart,  which  seldom  puts  forth  perceptibly  until  the  height  of 
the  season;  nor  lasts  longer  than  during  the  protracted  space  of  two 
weeks'  inflammatory  weather.  One  faint  exhalation,  and  it  again  crisps 
in  its  corsets. 

Or  is  Ocelebs  fond  of  fun  ?  Then  let  him  boldly  plunge  amid  the 
swarm  of  fire-flies,  stingless  and  unstung — if  he  can.  Let  him  select 
this  gay  cherub  with  the  golden,  glancing  eyes,  and  a  soul  like  a  musical- 
box  that  is  always  wound  up.  How  plump  and  pleasant  1  How  full 
of  skylark  and  scandal !  IIow  gently  wayward  and  excruciatingly  vola- 
tile! And  yet  sho  is  only  one  of  a  hundred  who  can  sparkle  and 
crackle,  and  lighten  and  brighten,  like  herself,  provided  it  be  at  another's 
expense.  Are  you  a  favorer  of  the  chrysalis  style?  Le  void/  a  brow 
that,  in  its  flitting  mutability  of  expression,  can  change  in  a  moment 
from  noon  to  night.  Ditto  her  disposition.  She  had  a  nice  little  heart 
of  her  own  once  ;  but  by  dint  of  constant  piecing  and  dividing,  it  is  now 
reduced  to  a  sad  bit  of  mosaic.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  Qie  greater 
pity ;  that  a  mere  creature  should  wear  so  seraphic  a  guise,  or  that  one 
so  unquestionably  an  angel  in  aspect  should  ever  prove  an  insecL 

But  another  flower  of  French  fragility  appears.  She  unites  a  beau- 
teous bloom  to  her  languid  air;  a  very  Move  in  idleness'  would  be  her 
floral  name.  CoBlebs  and  Benedict  are  both  taken  with  those  lustrous 
eyes.  Is  it  not  astonishing  how  well  a  Frenchwoman  can  jugffle  with 
her  eyes!  Compare  these  two  sets  of  brilliants.  Zulie  has  ora  that 
witch  and  watch  like  stars,  't  is  true ;  but  they  would  not  be  so  dangerous 
if  in  the  custody  of  another.  It  is  her  unrivalled  management  that 
makes  them  so  eminently  effective;  as  a  fencing-foil  may, wielded  by  an 
export  hand,  outvie  the  prodigies  of  a  Toledo  blade. 

But  Leontf/s  unmuffled  eyes  are  fire-arms,  which  would  be  perilous 
ill  any  one  a  custody.  It  is  hut  necessary  to  take  aim,  and  away  they 
fla<b^and  blaze,  and  burn.     Their  halls  shoot  to  the  heart 
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Here  are  artistes  from  the  Opera  Comique  and  the  Vaadeville,  some 
sailing  under  their  proper  colore,  others  acting  a  part,  even  upon  this 
stage.  Little  Joltot  plays  la  fauBse  noble,  to  the  vast  edification  of 
green-horn  crowds ;  and,  at  first  sight,  all  seem  disposed  to  accord  her 
the  title  of  Marquisb  db  Follevillb,  in  whose  dignity  she  instates  her- 
self. But  softly !  the  lion's  skin  is  not  so  cunningly  worn  but  that  yon 
may  detect  the  tip  of  the  betraying  ear.  In  all  her  courtly  apparel 
there  is  a  je  ne  eats  quoi  of  aflectation  and  indelicacy  that  reveals  the 
fillette.  Note,  and  you  will  discover  that  her  assumption  of  rank  is  as 
inappropriate  as  were  the  robes  of  dignity  on  Portia  and  Nerissa. 

The  frequency  and  intimacy  of  relationship  at  Baden  is  inexplicable. 
All  these  light  ladies,  in  their  migratory  flight  hither,  are  accompanied, 
like  storks,  by  their  parents  or  chaperons.  The  number  of  accommo- 
dating mammas,  who  exert  no  shadow  of  control  over  their  precious 
charges — of  ancles  postiches — of  taciturn  aunts  and  attentive  cousins — of 
erotic  brothers,  in  whom  no  ray  of  family  resemblance  can  be  traced  —  ex- 
ceeds all  computation.    But 

*  Yire  Tamour,  yire  la  oompagnie! ' 

says  the  song :  appearances  must  be  preserved  at  any  cost 

It  is  not  for  me  to  advise  CcBlebs.  I  have  merely  designated  some 
objects  not  noted  in  the  Guide-Booksl  CcBlebs  must  take  care  of  him- 
self. Life  has  been  compared  to  a  troubled  sea;  it  is  not  here  that  the 
calm  occurs.  Man  has,  at  best,  but  the  alternatives  of  immersion  into 
the  Maelstrom  of  Matrimony,  with  its  distracting  cares ;  or  of  con- 
signment into  the  Bosphorus  of  Bachelors  —  the  portion  of  the  sacked. 
Ccelebs  has  bis  choice.  Let  him  either  take  lus  irretrievable  plunge,  in 
conjunction  with  the  nymph  who  has  bewiUmed  him ;  else  make  his 
sullen  quietus  in  gurgling  soHtude. 

O  PARIS!  PARIS!  plbaburb-oirdlsd  Gitt  of  thk  SeimkI 
Ophir  of  delights !  The  Wonderful !  the  Only  One  1  How  widely  bast 
thou  spread  the  inevitable  bright  snares  by  which  our  souls  are  trapped ! 
Earth  and  ocean  thou  hast  colonized  with  thy  missions  of  merriment ; 
wherever  thy  spirit  has  gone  forth,  thou  hast  made  martyrs  to  the  cause 
of  Bagatelle! 

So  then,  wide-eyed  reader,  have  you  caught  a  glimpse  into  the  Mys- 
teries? More  than  this  it  is  not  permitted  to  reveal.  You  have  seen 
fair  frailty  'sleeking  her  soft-alluring  locks'  as  you  approach;  you  have 
seen  the  struggle  who  shall  be  Sirius  of  the  summer ;  you  have  seen  the 
ambrosial  cash  '  used  and  abused,  but  never  refused  ;*  you  have  seen 
some  people  united  without  union ;  you  have  seen  others  united  virtually 
but  not  virtuously ;  you  have  seen  people  who  are  afflicted  with  more 
head-aches  than  heart-aches;  you  have  seen  that  erratic  angels,  like 
comets,  have  queer  customs.  Love  in  a  cottage  is,  to  their  more  eupho- 
nious taste,  love  in  lodgings.  Their  fate  is  in  their  own  temper;  they 
are  irresponsible,  and  all-responsive.  Their  roseate  aspect  is  rarely  dashed 
with  blue.  The  prosopopeia  of  pristine  purity  is  hardly  enshrined  in  the 
mercurial  play  of  their  fair  features ;  still,  says  their  apologist,  they  appear 
so  unconscious  of  derelictions,  as  to  be  readily  forgiven.  But  they  have 
received  their  stamp  in  the  Gilded,  not  the  Golden,  Age. 
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*  OWrve  your  lover  when  be  leaves  your  aroiB,'  says  Rousseau ;  and 
the  advice  is  highly  to  be  approved  of  here.  The  fact  is,  fair  lady,  if 
your  knight  cannot  inamarble  his  emotions,  don^t  trust  him  in  this  land 
before  the  waters  of  matrimony  have  rolled  over  him  with  their  petrify- 
ing flow. 

And  now,  peruser  of  this  satin  sketch,  I  leave  you,  like  a  good  Sama- 
ritan saint  as  you  arc,  to  your  painful  ruminations  upon  the  lax  morality 
of  society. 


D  K  A   1.       O   E  N  T  L  Y       WITH       >1  Y       M  O  T  II  K  R  ,      WORLD. 


IT    H-Kur    1  :  AT    Jf-.f;'»«' 


I. 


Deal  gently  with  my  Motheb,  World  I 
Her  days  are  in  the  j'ollow  leaf, 
And  time  with  her  is  growing  brief; 
She  is  not  now  what  slie  hath  been: 
Her  eye  hath  lost  its  glowing  sheen ; 
Tlie  nwe  is  faded  fi  om  her  chieek, 
And  life's  dark  stream  grows  fuint  and  weak: 
The  forms  which  walked  with  her  of  yore 
Come  back  again,  oh,  nevermore  I 

Deal  gently  with  my  Motiieb,  World! 


IX 


I  was  not  favored  bv  thee,  World ! 
Oh,  life  was  dark,  eVn  from  my  birth, 
And  I  have  tired  long  of  earth; 
But  now  I  know  mine  hour  is  come, 
And  1  shall  soon  be  going  home: 
I  feel  the  death-dam{)s  on  my  hrow, 
But,  World,  I  do  not  blame  thee  now  I 
Though  thou  hast  been  unkind  to  me, 
I  cast  no  harsh  reproach  on  thee : 
My  boyish  dreams  have  passed  away, 
But  with  my  dying-breath  1  pray. 

Deal  gently  with  my  Mother,  World! 


1X1. 


Spare  her  in  your  sorrows.  World  I 

I  was  her  favorite,  darling  boy. 

Her  earthly  hope,  her  spirit's  joy. 

God  only  knows  I  loved  her  well  — 

How  much,  no  language  now  can  telL 

But  I  am  fallen  in  my  prime. 

As  loaves  in  early  summer-time. 

And  when  my  soul  shall  leave  its  clay. 

Her  last  fond  hope  will  pass  away: 

Then,  in  my  deep  despondency, 

This  dying  boon  I  crave  of  thee: 

Deal  gently  with  my  Motuer,  World! 
Washingtoti,  (I),  r.) 
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LVILA*8  GAT      II      ERIN 


A  TROOP  is  coming  down  the  hill,  a  troop  from  down  the  vale: 
To  Bee  those  bannered  hosts  had  turned  an  arm6d  foeman  pale; 
Alvila's  streets  are  tlironged  with  men  of  bold  and  haughty  mien: 
A  bight  like  this,  I  wot  full  well,  't  is  long  since  she  has  seen. 

The  scnffoldinff  last  night  was  raised ;  to-day  the  throne  of  state 
Is  planted  high  above  our  heads  —  sa^,  whom  does  it  await? 
Our  feeble  king  is  far  away,  within  his  palace-hall. 
Trembling  with  every  passing  breeze,  and  every  light  foot-falL 

Tliey  come,  they  come!  from  out  the  gate,  a  thronging  multitude; 

Gentle  and  simple  crowd  along,  the  courteous  and  the  rude: 
The  peasant  leaves  his  vineyard-side,  his  good  knife  in  his  hand, 
The  noble  spurs  his  charger  on,  and  grasps  his  shining  brand. 

Aha!  there  *s  treason  here  to-day:  Villana  heads  the  throng; 
Toledo's  bishop  rides  amain,  the  atm^d  band  among: 
There's  dark  revenge  in  both  their  hearts;  bold  words  they  seem  to  say; 
Oh,  dearly  our  Castile  shall  rue  the  gathering  of  to-day  I 

See,  see  above !  the  throne  is  filled  —  a  moveless  figure  there ; 
But  Henry's  sword  and  Hknby's  crown  the  statue  seems  to  wear: 
A  sceptre  fills  the  stony  hand?,  as  palsied  as  his  own 
"Who  rules  above  our  own  Castile,  a  cumberer  of  the  throne  I 

The  crowd  was  all  around  the  plain :  they  throng  the  centre  now, 
And  hushed  is  every  rabble  siiout,  and  every  whisper  low, 
"NVIiile  one  reads  out,  with  bitter  tone,  the  doings  of  the  day. 
The  tyranny  and  lawlessness  of  Hknry's  hated  sway. 

And  as  they  tr«mble  on  the  oar,  rings  out  their  shout  again : 
'Castile  and  our  Alphonso!  and  success  unto  his  reign! ' 
Toledo's  bisliop  fiercely  springs  up  to  the  st>itue's  side : 
(Ah  I  thought  he  not  of  other  days,  when  Henry  fed  his  pride?) 

He  tore  the  crown  from  off  the  brow;  Placencia  grasped  the  sword; 
ViLi.vNA  flung  the  sceptre  down,  with  many  a  bitter  word: 
Paredf^s  and  his  brother-counts  tore  off  the  robe  of  pride. 
While  Alacanfra's  master  joined  his  monarch  to  deride. 

And  then  the  young  Alphonso  is  borne  upon  the  plain ; 
The  gallant  boy  is  guarded  by  a  gay  and  lordly  train : 
They  lift  him  to  the  vacant  throne,  before  him  low  they  bow: 
'Alpiioxso  and  Castile! '  rings  out  the  shout  from  high  and  low. 

Oh,  woe  is  me,  disloyal  knights!  and  woe  is  me,  Castile! 

A  brut  iier's  blood  shall  bleed  for  this,  beneath  a  brother's  steel, 

AikI  days  of  storm  shall  cloud  our  sky,  and  dim  its  sunny  ray: 

Long  hhall  Castile's  broad  borders  rue  the  gathering  of  to-day  I  a.  r. 
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TRIP     UP     TlIK     COLUMBIA     IN    1850. 

One  evening,  while  sitting  in  my  room  before  a  pleasant  fire,  enjoying 
myself   smoking  a   fine   *  regalia,'   and    listening   to   my  room-roateA, 

C and  L ,  playing  the  good  old  song  of  *Home,  sweet  home* 

on  their  flutes,  I  was  suddenly  awakened  from  the  deep  reverie  into 

which   I   had    been    thrown,   by   C stopping  short  at    'Home, 

sweet ,'  and  exclaiming: 

*  Harry,  let  us  go  up  to  Porthind  m  our  boat;  it  will  be  a  fine  trip, 

and  it  will  give  L an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  scenery  of  the 

*  Colu.r.bia.'  ' 

*And  will  also  give  you  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  certain  young  lady 
with  pretty  black  eyes,  that  you  fell  in  love  with  last  winter,  notwith- 
standing the  coldness  of  the  weather,'  I  exclaimed. 

*  What ! '  drawled  out  L ,  'you  do  n't  mean  to  say  that  C is 

in  love?     Take  my  advice,  C ,  and  wait  until  you  go  back  to  the 

eastern  states ;  there  are  no  girls  on  this  side  of  the  continent  worth 
having.  If  I  ever  get  bnck  to  my  comfortable  home  in  the  east,  you 
will  never  catch  me  comincj  out  here  ajjain.' 

*  Your  '  comfortable  home ! '  eh  ? '  I  cried.  *  Why,  you  would  complain 
of  being  uncomfortable  were  you  surrounded  by  all  the  luxuries  of  this 
life.  I'll  set  all  the  girls  in  the  Territory  against  you,  if  you  utter 
another  such  libel  against  them  as  you  have  just  spoken  1 ' 

'  Well,'  said  L ,  *  I  will  not  argue  with  you  about  it,  for  it  would 

be  a  waste  of  time  to  try  and  convince  a  man  that  is  in  love  that  his  giri 
is  homely ;  but  for  the  sake  of  ])leasing  you  I  will  assist  in  pulling  the 
boat  up  the  river.' 

*  Thank  you,  L ;  I'll  drink  your  health  in  a  brimming  glass  of 

champagne,  when  we  arrive  at  Portland,  and  wish  that  you  may  be 
comfortable  some  of  these  days,'  said  C .  • 

'  Well,  if  you  get  four  men  to  pull  our  boat  up,  you  may  count  on 
your  friend  Harry  as  a  cabin-passenger,  for  I  vow  I  '11  not  pull  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  to  see  any  girl,  be  she  the  *  fairest  of  the  fair.'  * 

*  I  've  got  all  that  arranged,'  said  C .    *  There  are  three  men  in 

the  village  who  wish  to  go  up,  and  will  willingly  work  their  passage; 

L will  make  the  fourth,  so  we  will  just  have  enough  to  make  it 

pleasant.' 

'  I  am  one  of  you,  then :  any  thing  for  a  change  of  scene.  Now  that 
all  is  arranged,  let  us  go' to  bed.  In  the  morning  we  will  get  the  boat 
fixed,  and  the  provisions  put  up  for  the  cruise,  and  then  adieu  to  this 
gloomy  place  for  a  time.' 

As  soon  iis  old  Sol  burst  his  way  through  the  thick  clouds  that  lined 
the  morning  horizon,  we  arose,  and  after  eating  our  breakfast,  proceeded 
down  to  the  boat,  and  commenced  overhauling  her,  preparatory  to  our 
cruise.  Sails  were  repaired,  seams  caulked,  and  a  coat  of  paint  was  put 
on  her,  to  make  her  look  worthy  of  the  girl  in  honor  of  whom  she  was 
named.  While  the  ])Hint  was  drying,  we  collected  our  guns,  ammuni- 
tion, and  other  baLrga;L|;e,  and  saw  that  every  thing  was  in  order  for  any 
emergency  that  might  occur. 
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-,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  appointed  a  committee  of  one  to 


prepare  the  provision ;  and  he  was  now  filling  the  lockers  of  the  boat 
with  *provant'  enough  for  a  six  months'  voyage.  After  two  days  had 
elapsed,  every  thing  being  in  readiness,  we  launched  our  little  craft,  and 
started  on  our  way. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  when  we  started.  The  sun  had  just  ap- 
peared above  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  hills,  and  scarce  a  breath  of 
air  disturbed  the  glassy  surface  of  the  bay.  ' 

Scarce  an  hour  had  elapsed,  however,  before  a  long  and  heavy  swell 
began  to  set  in  from  the  ocean,  breaking  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  with 
a  dismal  sound  that  foreboded  a  coming  storm.    ' 

*  Harry,'  said  C , '  we  are  going  to  have  a  heavy  blow.    I  never 

heard  the  rollers  sound  in  that  way  before,  but  that  we  were  sure  to  have 
a  gale  afterward ;  and  look,  how  the  swell  is  increasing  I  We  must  get 
out  of  this  place,  or  it  will  be  dangerous  in  this  small  boat,  with  these 
men  that  never  before  pulled  in  rough  water.' 

'  Give  way,  boys  ! '  I  said,  *  and  let  us  get  out  of  t^e  rough  waters  of 
the  bay  before  the  storm  comes  on.  If  we  can  get  into  t^e  river,  the 
wind  will  be  fair,  and  we  will  soon  reach  Astoria ;  but  if  it  should  catch 
us  in  the  bay,  we  will  have  a  hard  pull  to  get  out  of  it  before  night' 

The  breeze,  in  the  meantime,  had  increased,  and  a  tremendous  roller 
was  breaking  on  the  sand-banks  in  the  bay  and  along  the  shores ;  and  to 
make  it  worse,  a  heavy  fog  set  in,  and  shut  out  the  land  from  our  view. 
We  however  made  good  progress,  the  tide  being  in  our  favor.  Our 
little  boat  was  jumping  about  like  a  duck,  now  far  down  between  two 
huge  rollers,  now  on  the  top,  amid  the  froth  and  spray,  and  then  down 
again ;  and  so  we  kept  going  for  an  hour  or  more. 

The  roar  of  the  breakers  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
could  scarcely  hear  one  another  speak,  and  I  began  to  fear  we  were 
getting  too  near  the  spit  of  sand  that  makes  out  ^m  Chinook  Point, 

and  was  turning  the  bow  of  the  boat  more  seaward,  when  L cried 

out  for  me  to  look  behind.  I  turned  around,  and  there,  rolling  along, 
and  threatening  to  engulf  all  before  it,  came  a  huge  white-capped  roller, 
foaming,  and  hissing,  and  presenting  a  perfect  wall  of  waters,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high.  I  had  hardly  time  to  cry  out  for  the  oarsmen  to  give 
way  for  their  lives,  and  turn  the  boat  so  that  it  would  strike  her  fair  on 
the  stern  and  give  her  a  chani^e  to  rise  with  it,  when  it  reached  us,  and 
taking  us  up  on  the  top  of  it  like  an  egg-shell,  it  dashed  us  along  with 
the  speed  of  an  arrow  for  a  hundred  yards,  and  then  swept  away  to  lee- 
ward, leaving  us  in  a  perfect  caldron  of  foam. 

Every  one  drew  a  long  breath,  and  looked  at  one  another  in  astonish- 
ment at  our  escape.  The  rowers  again  bent  to  their  oars,  and  in  a  few 
moments  we  found  ourselves  in  comparatively  smooth  water  —  the  roller 
having  carried  us  over  the  Chinook  spit  into  the  smooth  water  between 
it  and  the  shore. 

The  fog  now  lifted  a  little,  and  we  were  enabled  to  see  where  we  were, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  gale  had  commenced.  We  found  that  we  had 
just  made  ten  miles'  progress  since  we  left,  having  reached  Chinook 
Point ;  and  that  Astoria  was  but  five  or  six  miles  off.  We  had,  however, 
passed  the  most  dangerous  part  of  our  journey,  and  were  now  in  the 
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river,  with  a  fctir  wind ;  so,  setting  our  sail,  we  dashed  the  waters  aside 
from  the  bows  of  our  little  boat,  and  sped  on  onr  way  at  the  rate  of  six 
miles  an  hour. 

In  an  hour^s  time  we  reached  Fort  George,  or  Astoria,  as  it  is  called 
more  recently  ;  and  after  hauling  our  boat  up  on  the  beach,  we  proceeded 
up  to  tlie  hotel,  where  we  found  *  the  host/  a  jolly-Jooking  Mynheer,  wait- 
ing to  receive  us ;  and  giving  each  of  us  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  he 
led  us  into  the  house,  where  a  largo  and  cheerful  fire  and  a  hearty 
supper  awaited  us. 

Our  long  fast  had  sharpened  our  appetites ;  and  for  a  few  moments  we 
dealt  vengeance  on  the  contents  of  the  dishes,  and  said  nothing.  After 
supper,  we  retired  to  our  beds,  thoroughly  fatigued  with  our  first  day's 
labor. 

We  an^se  early  the  next  morning,  completely  refreshed,  and  eager  for 
our  journey,  but  were  somewhat  disaj^pointed,  on  going  out  of  the  hotel, 
to  find  tliat  the  heavy  fog  of  the  preceding  day  had  become  still  more 
dense,  rendering  it  almost  impossible  for  us  to  proceed  nntil  the  day 
grew  older,  and  the  fog  cleared  up  a  little. 

While  waiting  for  the  f()g  to  clear  up,  we  took  a  stroll  around  the 
little  village,  but  ns  there  was  nothing  to  see,  we  soon  got  tired,  and 
returned  to  the  hotel. 

Astoria  is  the  most  miserable  place  in  Oregon  Territory.  There  are 
about  twenty  houses,  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  inhabitants, 
about  one  half  of  whom  are  always  drunk.  There  are  two  or  three 
stores,  principally  supported  by  the  farmers  on  Clatsop  Plain.  The 
largest  is  kept  by  Mr.  Uensley,  and  seems  to  be  doing  a  pretty  good 
business. 

A  detachment  of  United  States  troops,  under  the  command  of  Major 
Hathaway,  are  stationed  here.     Their  duties  are  not  very  arduous. 

About  one  mile  farther  up  the  river,  the  little  village  of  Upper  Astoria, 
or  Adairsville,  is  located.  It  presents  a  much  neater  appearance  than 
the  lower  town.  It  was  located  in  the  fall  of  1849,  by  Glen.  Adair,  the 
Collector  of  Customs  for  Oregon.  He  has  est  iblished  the  Castom-Uoaae 
and  Post-Office  here,  thus  bringing  the  principal  business  to  his  town, 
to  the  ijniat  chagrin  of  the  lower  townsmen.  His  family  are  with 
him,  and  ho  is  determined  to  make  Oregon  his  future  home. 

After  waiting  an  hour  or  so  for  the  fog  to  clear  up,  and  seeing  that  it 
was  not  likely  to  do  so,  wo  deterininod  to  proceed  on  our  way,  and  trust 
to  chanc(»;  so,  giving  our  host  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  we  jumped 
into  our  boat  and  started. 

The  fog  being  so  dense,  we  were  obliged  to  follow  the  shore,  for  fear 
of  losing  our  way ;  thereby  causing  us  to  go  a  great  many  miles  farther 
than  we  should  have  gone,  without  making  much  on  our  way;  for,  at 
night,  on  palling  over  to  the  north  side  of  the  river,  we  were  surprised  to 
find  we  were  not  more  than  ten  or  eleven  miles  from  Astoria,  having  fol- 
lowed round  the  shores  of  a  large  bay  shaped  like  a  crescent,  and  nearly 
twenty  miles  round. 

As  we  pulled  along  the  shore,  we  descried  an  old  deserted  Indian 
house,  and  as  twilight  was  coming  on,  we  determined  to  land  and  stop 
for  the  night.     So,  shoving  our  boat  on  shore,  we  jumped  out,  and  after 
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hauling  her  up  on  the  beach  and  securing  her,  we  took  our  provisions, 
blankets,  and  guns,  aud  made  for  the  house. 

In  a  few  moments,  a  large  fire  was  blazing,  and  we  commenced  cook- 
ing our  suppers  and  drying  our  clothes,  which  had  become  completely 
saturated  by  the  fog. 

After  eating  our  frugal  meal,  we  wrapped  ourselves  in  our  blankets, 
and  laid  down  alongside  of  the  fire  and  were  soon  in  a  sound  sleep; 
from  which  we  were  aroused  about  mid-night  by  a  terrific  scream  from 

L ,  and  the  cry  of  *A  panther  1  a  panther !  *     Every  one  was  on  his 

feet  in  an  instant,  with  his  rifle  or  pistol  in  hand,  crying,  *  Where  ?  where  ? ' 

in  a  terrified  voice.     L ,  in  the  meantime,  was  sitting  on  the  ground, 

holding  on  to  his  blanket  with  the  grasp  of  a  vice,  as  if  he  was  trying 
to  crush  something  to  atoms.  He  was  a  perfect  picture  of  fright ;  his 
face  covered  with  blood,  his  eyes  almost  out  of  his  head,  his  dishevelled 
hair,  and,  in  fact,  his  whole  appearance  presented  a  picture  that  a  painter 
might  have  made  his  fortune  from. 

*  Won't  some  of  you  help  me  to  kill  it  ? '  he  aslied,  in  a  terrified  voice, 
as  the  animal  under  his  blanket  began  to  move,  notwithstanding  the 
tightness  of  his  grasp. 

In  a  moment,  our  pistols  were  cocked,  and  we  commenced  turning 
down  the  blanket  very  cautiously,  so  ttat  it  should  not  escape,  and  that 
we  might  catch  it  ahve,  if  possible.  In  a  few  moments  the  animal  was 
visible ;  and  with  one  accord  we  sent  up  a  shout  of  laughter,  louder  than 
was  ever  heard  in  that  place  before. 

A  poor  cat  left  by  the  Indians  had  returned  from  the  woods,  and  not 
seeing  us,  (our  fire  having  grown  dim,)  had  jumped  from  the  roof  of  the 

house  down  in  L 's  face,  and  he,  awakening  with  a  start,  had  caught 

her  in  his  blanket  before  she  could  make  her  escape.  His  fears  had 
magnified  her  into  a  panther,  and  were  the  cause  of  all  the  disturbance. 

After  laughing  at  him  for  being  frightened  by  a  cat,  we  again  com- 
posed ourselves  to  sleep,  and  slept  soundly  until  late  the  next  morning. 

When  we  awoke,  the  sun  was  shining  brightly.  The  fog  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  that  had  covered  the  landscape  like  the  curtain  of  a  panorama, 
was  now  lifted  up,  and  the  beauties  of  the  scenery  were  disclosed  in  a 
most  charming  manner.  After  eating  our  breakfast,  we  replaced  our 
traps  in  the  boat,  and  shoved  her  into  the  water ;  aud  in  a  few  moments 
the  lusty  strokes  of  our  oarsmen  were  propelling  our  httle  boat  along  at 
the  rate  of  five  or  six  miles  an  hour. 

On  looking  around  us  to  see  our  exact  whereabouts,  we  found  that  we 
had  encamped  near  Pillar  Rock,  (a  singular  rock,  that  rises  like  a  column 
from  the  mid-channel  of  the  Columbia,)  just  twelve  miles  from  Astoria. 

The  scenery  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
is  high  and  rugged.  A  succession  of  high  hills,  covered  with  immense 
forests  of  spruce  and  hemlock,  with  here  and  there  an  oak  and  cedar 
patch,  extend  along  the  north  shore,  and  add  an  air  of  grandeur  to  the 
scenery  around.  In  the  middle  of  the  river  are  a  number  of  small, 
marshy  islands,  covered  with  flocks  of  wild-fowl,  which,  as  we  darted 
round  the  points  of  the  islands,  would  rise  from  their  feeding  grounds  in 
countless  numbers,  and  completely  deafen  us  with  their  quacking  and 
screaming.     The  river  is  between  ten  and  twelve  miles  wide  along  here. 
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and  for  miles  and  miles  it  was  covered  with  wild-fowl  of  almost  every 
variety.  The  beautiful  and  graceful  swan,  the  wild-goose,  the  braot, 
ducks  of  every  kind,  and  other  wild-fowl,  too  numerous  to  mention,  are 
here.     It  is  a  perfect  elysium  for  sport«»men. 

In  a  few  houi-s  we  arrived  at  Mr.  Bumey^s  landing,  and  making  onr 
boat  fast  to  the  shore,  we  commenced  climbing  up  to  his  house,  which  is 
situated  on  a  piece  of  table-land,  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  river. 
In  a  little  time,  we  reached  the  top ;  and  after  giving  orders  for  our 
dinner,  we  amused  ourselves  by  rambling  over  liis  farm,  and  in  admiring 
the  scenery  of  the  river  as  seen  from  this  elevation. 

While  we  were  here,  the  little  steamer  Columbia  passed,  on  her  way  up 
the  river  to  Portland.  She  is  the  first  steam-boat  that  has  ever  made 
regular  trips  up  and  down  the  Columbia  river.  She  is  but  little  better 
than  the  first  steamer  that  broke  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  ;  and  is,  as 
she  was,  the  fore-runner  of  a  large  steam- navigation.  We  were  soon 
called  to  the  house,  where  a  smoking  dinner  of  salmon  and  potatoes 
awaited  us,  and  in  a  fe^  moments  we  were  hard  at  it,  every  one  knowing 
that  the  less  said,  on  such  an  occjision,  the  better.  After  eating  our  dinner, 
we  paid  our  bill  and  deseendeil  to  the  boat,  and  were  soon  on  our  way ; 
having  determined  to  stop  that  night  at  a  saw-mill  about  fifteen  miles 
f^irther  up. 

As  the  sun  began  to  sink  toward  the  west,  a  heavy  fog  came  over  the 
river  and  soon  wet  us  to  the  skin ;  but  we  still  kept  on  our  way,  nowise 
daunted ;  and  after  two  hours*  hard  pulling,  one  of  the  men  cried  out 
that  he  heard  the  sound  of  saws  at  the  mill,  and  away  we  went  toward 
the  place  from  which  the  sound  proceeded.  As  we  neared  the  place, 
we  found  we  were  mistaken,  and  that  the  sound  came  from  an  Indian 
lodge ;  though  what  they  were  making  such  a  noise  about,  none  of  us 
could  tell.  We  however  determined  to  land,  and  see  if  we  could  find 
out  from  them  where  we  were,  as  it  had  grown  so  dark  that  it  was 
itiipossible  for  us  to  see  the  land  one  hundred  yards  away  from  the  boaL 

As  soon  as  the  boat  touched  the  shore,  I  jumped  out,  and  groped  my 
way  through  the  bushes  toward  the  house ;  where,  on  arriving,  I  was 
saluted  by  twenty  or  thirty  curs  rushing  out  and  barking  at  me  in  s 

furious  maimer,  causing  C and  one  or  two  men  to  rush  up  from  the 

boat  to  rescue  me,  as  they  suj>posed  from  the  noise  made  that  they  were 
eatinij  me. 

After  driving  the  dogs  away,  we  searched  for  the  door,  and  after  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  succeeded  in  tiuding  it  and  effecting  an  entrance.  Here 
the  scene  beggared  descripti(>n.  Seated  round  the  room  in  the  form  of 
a  circle,  w«'re  thirty  of  the  most  horribly  ugly  Indians  I  ever  beheld  in 
Oregon.  A  log  was  placed  before  each  one  of  them,  on  which  they  beat 
an  accompaTiiment  to  a  song  that  an  old  hag  was  singing,  as  she  danced 
round  the  tire  in  the  centre  of  the  circle.  Two  or  three  men  were  on  the 
outside  of  the  circle,  poking  furiously  against  the  roof  with  long  poles, 
and  joining  in  the  chorus  of  the  song,  which  was  something  like  this : 
*  To  lad  a  a-tora,  to  lada  a-tora,  to  lada  a-tora  —  ough !  *  Every  now  and 
then,  a  woman  would  rise  and  give  a  yell  that  would  have  frightened  a 
timid  man  to  death,  if  he  had  not  seen  whence  it  came.  The  dogs 
would  bark  and  yell  simultaneously  with  the  Indians ;  and  altogether,  it 
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beat  any  thing  I  had  ever  read  of.    The  witch-scene  that  Tarn  O'Shanter 
saw  was  nothing  to  it. 

After  waiting  a  few  moments  to  see  if  they  would  not  stop,  and  find- 
ing that  they  had  no  such  intentions,  I  made  my  way  toward  an  old 
Indian  who  was  contemplating  the  scene  from  his  bunk  with  evident 
satisfaction,  and  asked  him  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  singing  and 
acting.  He  looked  very  seriously  at  me,  and  replied  that  they  were 
*•  mommuking  medicine^  or,  rendered  in  English,  they  were  invoking  the 
Deity  to  cure  some  of  their  sick  by  expelling  the  Devil  from  them. 

The  Indians  of  Oregon  believe  that  when  they  are  sick,  a  little  devil 
about  as  large  as  their  thumb  has  entered  in  them,  and  is  in  the  part 
affected ;  and  the  only  remedies  they  apply  are  prayers  and  songs  to  the 
Good  DEirr. 

Having  found  out  from  him  that  the  saw-mills  were  but  two  miles  farr 
ther  up  the  river,  we  returned  to  our  boat,  and  left  them  in  disgust  In  a 
little  time  we  arrived  at  the  saw-mills,  where  we  remained  until  morning. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  jumped  in  our  boat,  and,  assisted  by  a  fair 
wind,  speedily  made  our  way  up  the  river.  The  view  of  the  land  on 
either  side  of  us  was  maned  by  a  dense  fog,  accompanied  by  a  drizzling 
rain,  making  it  very  uncomfortable  for  us. 

This  day  we  reached  about  thirty  miles  farther  up,  and  not  being  able 
to  find  a  Jhouse  where  we  could  rest  and  get  shelter  for  the  night,  we 
landed,  and  built  a  tent  with  our  boat-sails  and  some  blankets,  which 
sheltered  us  somewhat  from  the  driving  rain;  we  however  kept  our- 
selves warm  by  the  large  fire  that  we  kept  burning  all  ni|^ht  As  one 
side  of  our  bodies  would  get  wet,  we  would  turn  over  and  expose  the  dry 
side  to  the  weather  while  the  other  was  warming ;  thus  passing  the  night 
between  fire  and  water.  As  the  morning  approached,  the  rains  ceased ; 
and,  as  the  sun  rose  above  the  hills,  the  fog  rose  from  the  river  and 
gradually  ascended  toward  the  clouds,  disclosing  the  scenery  of  the  river 
for  a  long  distance  up  and  down. 

The  scenery  of  the  Columbia  is  much  alike,  though  not  enough  so  to 
make  it  appear  monotonous.  High  hills,  covered  with  dense  forests,  rise 
gradually  from  the  river  to  the  height  of  two  and  three  hundred  feet, 
and  in  some  places  as  high  again.  In  a  few  places  along  the  river,  high 
basaltic  rocks  rise  boldly  out  of  the  water  to  tne  height  of  two  hundred 
feet,  and  reminded  me  of  the  Palisades  on  the  Hudson  river. 

Pieces  of  prairie  and  marsh-land  are  scattered  about  between  the  hills, 
and  are  almost  all  occupied  by  the  settlers,  who  are  fast  locating  themselves 
on  every  available  piece  of  ground  near  the  river.  The  sound  of  the 
*  wood-chopper's  axe '  is  heard  on  every  hand,  and,  in  a  few  years,  places 
that  are  now  the  hiding-haunts  of  wild  animals  will  be  under  cultivation, 
and  will  be  classed  among  the  most  delightful  places  on  this  *  Pacific 
slope.' 

On  jumping  into  our  boat  and  pulling  up  the  river  a  short  distance, 
we  were  surprised  and  chagrined  to  find  we  had  passed  the  night  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  a  fine,  comfortable-looking  farm-house ;  the  fog 
of  the  preceding  evening  having  hid  it  from  our  view. 

The  brightness  of  the  day,  and  the  prospect  of  getting  within  a  few 
miles  of  Portland  by  night,  however,  cheered  us,  and  the  men  gave  way 
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with  a  will ;  and  aV>r^ut  noon  we  arrived  at  *  SL  HelenV  ^n  embryo  dtj, 
laid  off  on  tlie  s^^^uth  bank  of  the  Columbia,  where  the  lower  mouth  of 
the  *  Wilhtmette '  rivrr  f^mpti^iS  \uVj  it. 

Tho  nituation  is  (;xcclU:nt  for  a  large  city,  and  the  proprietors  are  san* 
^uino  in  rf'gard  tr>  }\a  future  greatness.  We  landed  here  and  ate  our 
dinn':r,  afUfr  which  we  proceoded  on  our  way  until  night,  when  we 
arrivf^d  within  a  few  mill's  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  *  Willamette,* 
where,  espying  the  farm-house  of  an  old  friend,  we  shoved  our  boat  on 
shoro,  and  walked  up  to  liis  hou-c. 

He  was  astonished  and  delight'.'d  to  see  us,  and  after  shaking  hands 
with  all  the  farnily,  («onie  tljirteen  in  number,)  we  sat  down  and  rested 
ourselves  while  the  old  laly  and  her  daughters  were  preparing  supper. 

They  seemed  to  be  adept<  in  the  culinary  department,  for  in  a  very 
few  iijomeiits  we  were  invited  to  take  our  seats  at  the  table. 

We  needed  no  f>rep«<ing  to  do  this,  the  steam  arising  from  the  saroiy 
viands  having  whetted  our  appetites  to  the  extremest  point;  and  we  were 
soon  at  work  with  a  will  that  none  but  a  hungry  man  knows  any  thing 
about. 

I  do  not  tliink  T  ever  enjoyed  a  meal  before  as  I  did  this.  The  most 
of  us  liad  eaten  nothing  but  salmon  and  potatoes  for  a  week  past,  and 
the  spfire-ribs,  cabbages,  and  other  dishes  that  constituted  our  supper, 
were  apj)reciat«'d,  perhaps,  better  than  they  would  have  been  at  any  other 
time,  or  under  different  circumstances.     After  eating  our  supper,  the  old 

lady  cleared   off*  the   tabic  and   sot  it  in   the  comer.      C and 

[j thf-n  i»r(»dncf*d  their  flutes  and  played,  while  the  rest  of  us  joined 

in  a  dance. 

At  a  late  hour,  we  wrap{)ed  ourselves  in  our  blankets,  and  were  soon 
asleep ;  from  which  we  did  not  awake  until  the  sun  was  high  on  his 
njorning  course.  We  then  bade  our  friends  good-bye,  and  stjirted  for 
I^ortland  ;  where  wo  arrived  in  a  few  hours,  and  found  numerous  friends 
waiting  to  receive  us,  having  learned  from  the  captain  of  the  steamer 
that  we  were  on  the  way  u]k 

Our  boat-men  here  left  us,  and  we  concluded  to  remain  two  or  three 
days,  and  then  visit  Fort  Vancouver  on  our  way  down.  Within  one 
year's  time,  Portland  had  increased  three-fold  in  size  and  population. 
The  axe  had  been  busy  in  the  woods,  and  where  the  forest  stood  one 
year  before,  a  number  of  fine  dwelling-houses  and  stores  were  erected, 
and  a  number  of  others  were  in  process  of  erection,  giving  the  town  a 
very  flourishing  aspect.     It  bids  fair  to  be  the  metropolis  of  Oregon. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  our  arrival,  we  batle  our  friends 
gof)d-bye,  and  pulled  down  the  river  on  our  way  to  Vancouver.  We 
reached  there  alKjut  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  after  securing  our  boat  to  the 

beach,  ])roceeded  to  the  house  of  Captain  I ,  of  the  army,  whose 

acquaintjmco  we  had  formed  the  year  before.  After  exchanging  our 
travelling  garments  for  others  of  finer  material  and  apx)earance,  we 
entered  the  drawing-room  among  the  ladies.  There  every  thing  put  me 
in  mind  of  home.  His  daughter  Kate,  the  belle  of  Oregon,  at  my 
request  took  up  her  guitar,  and  played  and  sang  some  songs.  I 
thought,  as  bhe  sat  on  the  low  stool,  with  her  guitar  in  her  lap,  and 
a  strain  of  melody  pcmriiig  from  her  lips,  that  I  had  never  seen  such  a 
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lovely  being.  For  four  years  I  had  been  absent  from  ray  home,  and  the 
only  vocal  music  that  I  had  heard  was  the  hoarse  voices  of  sailors,  sing- 
ing on  board  of  my  vessel.  The  music  that  I  now  listened  to,  sweet  at 
any  time,  was  rendered  trebly  so  by  the  recollections  it  stirred  up  within 
me.  It  was  late  that  night  ere  I  could  get  to  sleep,  and  angels  visited 
me  in  my  dreams,  and  sung  pseans  to  lull  my  slumbers. 

The  next  morning,  we  strolled  around  among  the  buildings  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  visited  the  Governor,  and  others  connected 
with  the  Company. 

Early  the  next  morning,  we  started  for  home,  where  we  arrived  in 
three  days,  well  pleased  with  our  trip  up  the  Columbia.  mo»taooi 
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SuK  faded  earl}',  when  her  years  were  few, 
Like  a  pale  planet  from  the  morning-sky, 

Veiling  her  angel-heauty  from  our  view. 
By  the  bright  dawning  of  the  life  on  high. 


Tlie  earth  was  decked  in  robes  of  beauteous  green, 
And  woods  were  vocal  with  the  songs  of  birds, 

When  that  frail  one  no  more  with  us  was  seen, 
Nor  heard  repl3^ing  to  our  frequent  words. 


"We  miss  her  music  when  the  morning  calls, 
As  something  wanted  to  complete  the  dav ; 

We  miss  her  presence  when  the  evening  falls, 
For  then  we  feel  the  most  that  she 's  away. 


And  yet  how  meet  it  was  for  her  to  go. 
Before  the  autumn-leaves  grew  sere  again, 

To  these  fair  fields  which  we  may  hope  to  know. 
Where  clouds  rise  not,  and  summers  never  wane ! 


She  died  in  softness  like  the  wind-harp's  tone, 
Or  far-off  music  on  the  evening-streams; 

Passing  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan 
To  the  calm  rapture  of  eternal  dreams. 


She  died  in  triumph:  as  the  day  went  down. 
Her  pure  soul  crossed  unto  the  other  shore. 

Changing  its  mortal  heauty  for  a  crown, 
P'adoUss  and  beautiful  for  evermore. 

Syracuse,  {X.  Y.,)  1853. 
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I. 


SiLKKT  and  Btill  the  bleeding  body  lay, 
The  earliest  victim  to  I)cuth*a  fatul  shaft; 

Earth  from  its  contact  fain  would  shrink  away, 
And  shuddered  as  it  drank  the  gory  draught 


II. 


And  one  stood  by  the  corse,  as  in  a  dream, 
A  hideous  drenm,  foreshadowing  yeors  of  woe; 

His  'wildered  stare  lit  with  a  frantic  gleam. 
As  on  the  lifeless  form  it  seemed  to  grow. 


lit 


Tlie  jogged  st^ifF  clutched  with  convulsive  grasps 
His  sinewy  limbs  defiled  with  drops  of  blood, 

Tliick-breuthing,  like  a  man  at  dying  gasp, 

With  horror  numbed,  the  Primal  Murdsser  stood! 


IV. 


Silence  was  on  the  eartli  and  in  the  air ; 

The  breathing  world  in  terror  lield  its  breath; 
Life  trembled  the  unnatural  blow  to  hear, 

And  cowered  at  the  sudden  reign  of  Death. 


An  nwful  silence  rt^iLrned;  but  demon  cries, 
I'nheard  by  niortul  oai**,  wore  ringing  out. 

And  ghnstl}'  forms,  unseen  by  mortal  eyes. 

In  gla<liic.-?s  danced  the  blood-stained  earth  al>out: 

VI. 

For  CVime  led  on  Tvoniorse  ond  fierce  Desnoir, 

And  Munlor  stalked  around  with  bl<K>d-Btained  face, 

While  black-ribbe<l  Death  bat  in  hi.^  ghostly  chair. 
And  seized  the  firt^t-fruits  of  the  human  race. 


VII. 

The  weapon  dropped  from  his  fear-palsied  hand; 

His  onr.s  w<Te  tingling  with  a  voice  of  dread, 
Proclaiming  him  a  wanderer  through  the  land  — 

An  outcast,  with  no  jdace  to  lay  his  head. 


▼III. 


Tlio  scathing  fingers  of  undying  Crime 

Traced  an  enduring  mark  upon  his  brow, 
And  forth  he  went,  a  wanderer,  till  Time 

Should  bid  his  head  upon  the  green-sward  bow. 
Citvifdfut,  {Ohio,)  Junr^  lt^o3. 
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THE      STORY      OF      THE      PEACH. 

As  I  was  on  my  way  home  to- night,  I  was  tempted  by  the  sweet  looks 
of  the  fruit,  and  purchased  a  peach.  A  noble  specimen  it  was,  too ;  red, 
ripe,  and  rosy,  it  projected  its  round  and  inviting  sides  as  if  desiring 
nothing  so  much  as  to  be  eaten. 

I  took  it  to  ray  room,  and,  placing  it  on  my  desk  before  me,  I  contem- 
plated it  with  much  satisfaction.  At  last,  in  my  pleasure  I  apostrophized 
it  thus : 

*  O  thou  most  beautiful  fruit,  my  heart  yearns  toward  thee.  I  worship 
thy  sweetness,  I  adore  thy  loveliness.  How  long  hast  thou  been  prepar- 
ing thyself  for  my  lips.  Ever  from  thy  birth  hast  thou  been  gaining  in 
size  and  sweetness,  and  the  labors  of  thy  life-time  are  devoted  to  me. 
But  perhaps  I  should  not  show  thee  gratitude;  thou  art  insensible ;  thou 
canst  not  appreciate  it.' 

And  then,  suffering  myself  to  gaze  dreamily  at  the  peach,  I  wandered 
off,  imagining  its  history,  and  thinking  of  its  education,  habits,  and  way 
of  living,  until,  at  last,  I  was  interrupted  by  a  tiny,  but  clear  and  sweet 
voice,  calling  me  by  name.  I  looked  around  to  see  who  called  me  in  such 
unwonted  tones,  and  discovered  the  peach  nodding  pleasantly  at  me.  So 
soon  as  it  saw  that  I  was  attending,  it  commenced : 

*  You  would  know  my  history,  and  you  shall  be  gratified.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  of  all  biographers,  I  must  first  give  you  a  sketch 
of  my  parentage.  I  am  of  a  good  family ;  one  that  has  been  long  cele- 
brated. My  mother  was  taken  from  her  home  just  as  she  had  arrived 
at  maturity,  by  an  urchin  who,  being  discovered  in  the  abstraction,  (I 
will  not  call  it  robbery,  for  such  was  ijay  mother's  beauty,  as  she  has  often 
described  it  to  me,  that  she  might  well  have  tempted  an  older  person,) 
was  fain  to  drop  his  ill-gotten  booty,  and  seek  safety  in  flight.  As  she 
had  fallen  in  a  grassy  spot,  she  remained  for  a  long  time  undiscovered, 
but  was  at  last  found,  one  morning,  by  the  pfoprietor  of  the  farm  upon 
which  she  was  born.  But  her  beauty  was  gone  ;  from  long  exposure  to 
the  wind  and  rain  she  had  wasted  away  to  less  than  one  sixth  of  her 
original  size,  and  what  little  remained  of  her  was  rough  and  hard;  and, 
from  what  she  has  since  told  me,  I  should  judge  that  she  must  have  been 
a  pitable  looking  object  indeed.  But  the  good  old  man  saw  the  germ  of 
good  that  yet  remained,  and  carefully  placed  her  in  his  pocket,  saying  that, 
although  ho  could  expect  to  derive  no  benefit  from  her,  yet  his  children 
might,  and,  therefore,  she  should  be  placed  in  a  good  soil,  and  every 
chance  for  improvement  should  be  given  her ;  and  she  was  accordingly 
transferred  from  his  pocket  to  an  appropriate  corner  of  his  garden,  a  space 
of  ground  allotted  for  her  especial  benefit,  and  the  hope  was  expressed 
that  she  might  improve  it. 

*  Grateful  to  the  good  old  man  for  his  kindness,  my  mother  made  every 
effort  to  meet,  and,  indeed,  exceed  his  wishes,  determined,  if  possible,  to 
bring  him  a  suitable  reward.  Thus,  putting  forth  every  effort,  she  soon 
became  a  comely  tree,  and  in  a  few  years  had  the  gratification  of  present- 
ing the  old  man  with  her  first-fruits,  and  hearing  him  praise  the  beauty 
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and  sweetness  of  her  children.  X«.)r  were  her  children  totally  separated 
from  her,  for  the  ^ood  old  man  gave  them  a  place  near  ber,  where  she 
could  be  gratified  with  the  >ight  of  their  growth,  and  where  she  soon  had 
tlie  i)loasure  of  seeing  some  of  them  about  to  become  heads  of 'families 
themselves.  But,  alas !  the  good  old  man  died,  and  his  son  succeeded 
him.  Mv  mother's  jrrief  was  jxreat  at  the  lo«s,  but  oil !  how  much  was  it 
enhanced  when  she  found  how  different  was  her  new  master !  The  demon 
of  avarice  was  in  liis  heart,  and  thus,  year  after  year,  did  she  find  herself 
stripp.^d  of  her  children  in  their  early  youth.  Long  ere  they  were  ar- 
rived at  maturity,  they  were  taken  from  her,  and  jmcked  in  baskets,  to  be 
bruised  and  torn  in  their  journey  to  a  great  city,  where  they  were  to  be 
sold  in  the  markt-ts,  to  be  handled  by  rough  and  dirty  nrchins,  to  suffer 
ev<'ry  indignity.  She  clung  to  her  children  with  all  her  strength,  and 
refused  to  let  them  go.  But,  alas  I  she  was  weak;  and  when  her  master 
took  \ivT  roughly  by  her  arms  and  shook  her  violently,  she  could  retain 
them  no  longer,  and  was  forced  to  drop  them  one  by  one. 

*  Once,  after  she  had  been  treated  in  this  manner,  phe  was  grieved  almost 
unto  death,  and  for  a  time  in  her  sorrow  refused  all  sustenance,  and  thought 
she  would  never  recover  from  the  chilling  blasts  of  winter.  But  with 
the  spring  came  refreshing  dews  and  pleasant  zephyrs,  and  once  more 
she  rejoiced,  put  forth  all  her  strength,  and  bloomed  again.  At  this  time 
I  wjis  born,  and  as  I  looked  around  me,  I  was  rejoiced  by  the  sight  of 
many  brothers  and  sisters.  We  pjissed  the  time  pleasantly  and  grew 
rapidly  ;  we  dallied  with  the  soft  winds,  and  the  sweet  nightrdews  came 
and  kissed  us.  But,  alas !  there  was  soon  to  be  a  change.  There  came 
a  few  cold  nights,  then  a  frost.  Our  master,  who  was  careless  as  well  as 
avariciou?,  had  left  us  exposed  to  its  full  fury,  and  all,  except  myself,  who 
chanced  to  bo  snugly  ensconced  between  two  leaves,  were  killed.  I  here 
learue-I  a  kv^sou  of  patience  and  contentment;  for,  but  the  day  before,  I 
had  bi'cn  complaining  of  those  two  leaves  as  obstructing  my  view  and 
shutting  mo  out  from  light  and  warmth,  and  now  they  had  saved  my 
life.  I  soon  had  the  gri^f  of  seeing  my  brothers  and  sisters  wither  and 
fade  away,  dropping  off  one  by  one  until,  at  hist,  I  was  left  alone.  Al- 
though 1  felt  keenly  the  loneliness  of  my  situation,  yet  my  grief  waa 
comparatively  light,  for  I  was  yet  too  young  to  receive  very  lasting  im- 
pressions. Not  so,  however,  with  my  mother ;  her  constitution  suffered 
a  shock  from  which  it  could  never  recover.  She  put  on  her  mourning- 
robe  of  yellow,  and  seemed  fiu^t  pining  away.  Perhaps  she  would  have 
died  then,  had  it  not  been  that  >he  yet  had  me  to  live  for,  but  she  never 
forg«.)t  to  furnish  me  with  sufiicient  food.  I  soon  forgot  the  death  of  my 
cumrades,  or,  at  le.'ist^  so  far  chastened  my  sorrow  as  not  to  neglect  my 
own  Well-being.  I  lived  only  on  the  purest  substances ;  I  drew  strength 
from  the  pure  air  and  refreshing  dews,  and  my  mother  furnished  me  with 
the  purest  juices  of  the  earth. 

*Tliis  was  the  happiest  staue  of  my  life,  for  though  somewhat  sobered 
by  the  evident  sadness  and  sorrow  of  my  mother,  yet  I  had  no  positive 
pain,  and  was  far  from  being  unhap}»y.  On<<  morning,  I  was  startled  by 
tliu  sound  of  our  master's  voice,  eomi»lainingJn  high  tones,  of  my  mother, 
and  evidently  working  himself  into  a  ]>as>ion,  until,  finally,  he  cursed  her 
for  lier  barrenness,  and  threatened  her  with  being  burned.     This  unkind- 
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ness  plainly  cut  my  mother  to  the  heart;  I  felt  her  tremble  violently  as  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind  swept  by.  Such  unkindness  from  one  whom  she 
had  so  long  and  faithfully  served,  must  have  served  to  hasten  her  end  ;  it  is 
certain,  at  least,  that  from  that  time  she  pined  away,  until  it  seemed  as  if 
she  could  not  hold  out  long  enough  to  allow  me  to  attain  my  full  growth. 

*  Wo  were  in  this  state  when  I  felt  that  I  contained  within  me  the 
germ  of  a  new  life,  which  would  etiable  me  to  continue  my  race,  could 
it  only  be  brought  to  maturity  before  I  should  leave  my  mother's  arms. 
I  at  once  informed  her  of  the  fact,  and  was  rewarded  with  new  supplies 
of  nourishment,  which  soon  made  a  vast  difference  in  my  personal  ap- 
pearance as  I  grew  apace.  About  this  time,  I  came  near  losing  my  life, 
and  for  a  short  time  much  regretted  my  beauty,  as  it  was  that  which 
came  near  bringing  me  to  an  untimely  end.  One  day,  when  I  had  be- 
come abstracted  in  regarding  my  own  beauty  as  reflected  in  the  little 
stream  upon  whose  bank  my  mother  stood,  I  was  aroused  by  human 
voices  talking  loudly,  and,  as  I  thought,  mentioning  my  name.  I  glanced 
around  and  saw  two  boys  :  they  were,  indeed,  talking  of  me.  Attracted 
by  that  very  beauty  which  I  had  been  admiring  a  moment  before,  they 
were  now  devising  means  by  which  to  become  possessed  of  me.  I  was 
soon  assailed  with  a  volley  of  sticks  and  stones.  I  clung  closely  to  my 
mother,  who,  though  unable  to  defend  me,  yet  held  me  as  tightly  as  she 
could,  and,  when  it  was  possible,  interposed  her  own  body  and  limbs  as 
a  shield  ;  and  so,  at  last,  the  boys  became  tired  of  throwing  stones,  which 
were  aimed  with  too  little  skill  to  bring  me  down,  and  thus  one  of  them 
decided  to  ascend  for  me.  Seizing  my  mother  around  the  body,  he  soon 
rais.  d  himself  to  a  level  with  me ;  then,  placing  himself  upon  one  of  her 
arms,  he  endeavored  to  reach  me ;  but  just  as  I  was  giving  up  my  last 
hope,  my  mother's  arm,  weakened  by  age,  fell  broken  and  lifeless  to  her 
side,  precipitating  the  boy  into  the  stream  below ;  and,  thus  discouraged, 
they  left  me  once  more  in  peace.  I  had  suffered  but  little,  although  I 
received  one  wound,  the  scar  of  wbfcli  you  can  yet  see'  —  and  the  peach 
turned  her  rosy  cheek  to  give  me  a  view  —  *but  that  soon  healed,  and  I 
was  profoundly  grateful  that  it  was  no  worse. 

*But  let  us  pass  over  a  time.  I  was  now  arrived  at  maturity,  and 
began  to  feel  an  inclination  to  leave  the  maternal  arms.  Ere  I  left  her, 
tbouj^h,  my  mother  gave  me  much  advice  for  my  future  government, 
which  it  is  useless  for  me  to  repeat,  as  it  would  be  of  but  little  interest 
to  you,  after  which,  gently  loosing  my  hold,  I  fell  to  the  ground.  Here 
again  I  had  a  narrow  escape,  for  I  fell  upon  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and 
should  have  rolled  into  the  water,  had  not  a  friendly  bush  stopped  my 
descent,  and  afforded  me  a  shelter.  I  laid  in  this  situation  until  the  next 
morning,  when  I  wa8»  aroused  by  the  voice  of  my  master,  exclaiming : 
*  What  a  fine  peach!  will  bring  three  cents  in  the  market  1'  And,  so 
saying,  he  at  once  transferred  me  to  a  basket  which  was  filled  with  others 
of  my  species.  We  were  covered  tightly,  and  soon  placed  in  a  wagon, 
and  started  for  the  city.  On  the  way  I  suffered  terribly,  for,  beside  re- 
ceiving some  severe  bruises  myself,  I  had  the  unhappiness  of  knowing 
that  by  my  weight  I  was  assisting  to  crush  my  fellow-creatures  beneath 
me,  and  thus  becoming  an  instrument  —  although  an  innocent  one  —  of 
their  destruction  :  indeed,  it  was  a  great  wonder  that  we  were  not  all 
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suffocated,  sucb  was  tho  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  tightneae  with  which 
we  were  covered  :  as  it  was,  when  we  arrived  at  the  wharf,  and  a  new 
master  removed  the  covering,  he  found  nearly  half  of  us  so  bruised  as  to 
be  unfit  for  his  use,  and  all  such  were  unmercifully  thrown  into  the  rirer. 
I  felt  sorely  bruised,  and  momentarily  expected  the  same  fate ;  bnt  it 
appears  that  I  imagined  myself  in  a  worse  situation  than  I  really  wai^ 
for  my  master  soon  took  me  up,  exclaiming :  *  What  a  beauty  1  it  will  do 
to  put  on  the  top  of  the  basket'  We  were  soon  packed  up  in  baskets 
again,  and  I  observed  with  surprise  that  those  among  us  who  were  suf- 
fering the  most  from  bruises,  and  consequently  least  able  to  bear  such  a 
fate,  were  ]>laced  at  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  while  those  who  were  not 
at  all,  or  at  leiist  but  slightly  bruised,  were  placed  at  the  very  top,  where 
there  would  no  woii^jht  come  upon  them.  I  was  wondering  at  this  strange 
disposition,  when  I  heard  one  man  call  to  another: 

*  *I  say,  Jack,  be  sure  and  get  the  very  best  ones  at  the  top,  for  it  will 
make  thorn  sell  at  least  a  shilling  better.' 

*  I  blushed  with  indignation  at  finding  myself  made  an  instrument  of 
deceit,  but  was  forced  to  submit  to  the  degradation,  for,  as  you  see,  I  am 
entirely  helpless. 

*  We  were  again  covered  and  placed  in  a  wagon,  and  when  I  next  saw 
the  light,  the  basket  in  which  I  lay  was  standing  in  a  place  that  seemed 
to  be  tilled  with  different  kinds  of  fruit,  but  in  which  there  was  a  most 
intolerable  odor.  There  was  a  bloated  and  odious-looking  old  woman 
looking  at  us,  and  after  she  had  talked  a  while  with  our  master,  he  drove 
on  and  left  us  with  her.  I  was  beginning  to  feel  quite  badly  from  the 
dirt  I  had  contracted  in  my  journey,  and  therefore  could  but  feel  grate- 
ful to  the  woman  when  she  took  me  up  quite  tenderly,  and  with  a  brush 
cleaned  me  very  nicely  ;  after  which  she  placed  me  in  another  basket 
which  was  already  nearly  filled  with  my  companions  who  had  undergone 
the  same  proce."^.  We  were  left  but  a  short  time  to  rest,  however,  for  a 
man  soon  came  and  placed  us  on  his  shoulders,  which  we  only  left  to  be 
transferred  to  the  board  from  which  you  purchased  ma.  1  here  observed, 
too,  that  our  master  was  very  particular  to  let  us  show  our  best  side  out- 
ward, so  placing  us  that  our  bruises  should  be  unseen  by  those  passing. 
And  here  I  must  confess  I  could  not  restrain  a  momentary  vanity  at  find- 
ing myself  placed  alone,  and  seeing  by  a  card  over  me  that  I  was  consid- 
ered worth  twice  as  much  as  any  of  my  companions.  But  this  vanity 
was  but  short-sighted,  for  on  looking  around  me,  I  was  reduced  to  a  de- 
spair that  I  had  not  before  felt.  My  whole  life  had  been  passed  in  fitting 
myself  to  continue  my  race ;  and  thus,  when  I  looked  around  me  and  saw 
nothing  but  stones  upon  every  side,  and  when  I  considered  that  I  should 
probably  become  the  property  of  some  of  the  many  thoughtless  urchins 
that  I  saw  passing  and  glancing  at  me  with  wistful  eyes — ^boys  who,  after 
gratifying  themselves  with  my  sweetness,  would  doubtless  cast  me  care- 
lessly upon  the  pavement — then  my  fear  and  suspense  were  horrible.  I 
can  bear  to  die,  so  long  as  I  may  hope  to  live  again  in  another  shape,  but 
to  die  and  have  that  the  end,  is  terrible. 

*  Of  the  many  narrow  escapes  that  I  had  during  the  day  I  will  not 
speak,  as  I  fear  I  am  already  tiring  you  with  my  story ;  but  at  last  I  saw 
you  looking  at  me.     I  examined  you  closely,  and  thinking  I  saw  that  in 
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your  countenance  which  promised  me  a  kind  reception,  I  pot  on  my  most 
enticing  hues  to  induce  you  to  become  my  purchaser,  and  you  bought 
me.  The  rest  of  my  history  is  known  to  you.  I  am  ready  now  to  give 
you  all  my  sweetness,  only  asking  in  return  that  you  will  promise  to  give 
me  that  for  which  I  have  wished  so  long — an  opportunity  to  perpetuate 
my  race.' 

She  ceased  as  I  gave  the  desired  promise.  The  clock  struck  twelve, 
and  I  awoke.  The  peach  w  as  still  in  the  same  place :  I'  looked  at  it  a 
moment,  and  then  —  ate  it.  And  as  I  placed  the  stone  in  my  desk,  I 
promised  myself  tshat  when  the  proper  season  should  arrive,  it  should  be 
returned  to  the  dust  from  which  it  came. 


K    V    K    N     1     N     O  AND  D    K    A    T    II    . 


bT      n        W.      BO.    KWKM 


0  BWKET-voicED  Evening !  o*er  whose  starry  eye?, 

Half  closed  in  sleep, 
Night's  golden  scarf  of  glimmering  moon-light  lies. 
While  sweet  winds  witcn  the  woods  with  harmonies 

They  cannot  keep : 

What  time  the  sun-set  paints  with  molten  gold 

Night's  cloudy  bars, 
And  the  soft  mist  of  ocean,  inland  rolled. 
Seems  with  its  white  wings  gently  to  enfold 

The  thoughtful  stars: 

Whether  thou  diest  in  the  arms  of  Night, 

When,  like  a  crone 
With  hooded  form,  upon  the  mountain's  height 
She  digs  thy  bed  amid  the  lightning's  light 

With  horrid  moan ; 

Or  whether,  in  as  wild  a  guise  as  this 

Thou  wearest  now, 
Thy  sweet  breath  fades  from  the  sweet  wilderness, 
And  not  a  cloud  is  near  to  shade  the  bliss 

Of  thy  fair  brow : 

Oh  I  peacefully,  like  thee,  when  all  is  o'er 

In  death's  cold  sleep, 
May  I  pass  hence  unto  that  joyous  shore 
Where  they  that  trouble  here  shall  come  no  more, 

And  none  shall  weepl 

So,  haply,  they  who  mourn  with  tearful  eyes 

beside  my  tomb. 
Shall  see  bright  thoughts  in  sorrow's  night  arise, 
Like  stars  that  light  the  way  to  Paradise 

Though  death's  thick  gloom  t 

/  ttca,  August^  1853. 


4t>0  Ln'ik  Up  tear  ;L  [Xovoml^er, 


LOOK  L     I*    W    A    R    D    . 

The  wreaths  that  <leck  the  bantjuet-hall  are  flinging 

Their  iiiecnse  o'er  the  roYellei*s  ]>elow  ; 
Alas!  the  hours  their  coaseloss  course  are  wiDging; 

And  ere  the  blossoms  eliall  have  fallen  low, 
The  bluulow y  hand  ma}'  trace  alon;?  the  wall : 
Away  Willi  feast  and  wine! — room  for  the  bier  and  pall ! 

Oh  I  let  me  swcc]>  the  heavens  with  glance  up-springing, 
T.earn  each  brii^lit  radiance,  count  the  gems  oi  night, 

And  piei'ce  my  way  up  wliere  tlie  stiirs  are  I'ingin^ 
Past  the  sweet  intlueucc  of  our  worlds  of  light. 

And  only  pause  whore  ani^ol-paths  begin 

At  that  wide  gulf  'twixt  purity  and  sin! 

Give  air!  I  pine  here  where  the  roof-troc  waveth; 

Give  me  tlie  lamls  bevond  the  orient  seas; 
M}'  soul  the  ocean  and  the  de?ort  braveth; 

Oil !  for  a  life  to  sj)cnd  in  toils.like  these! 
Vain!  vain!  that  starry  guard  no  mortal  brcaketh; 
The  pilgrims'  grave  the  desert  path-way  niaketb. 

Sweet  is  the  blondin;;  of  two  hear!s  together, 
The  mutual  trusty  the  fond  and  kind  caress^ 

When  eacli  has  sworn  to  part  and  sunder  never, 
But  tfiven  their  lives  for  blessing  and  to  bless; 

And  when  the  li^ht  of  childhood's  smile  appeareth, 

Tliat  Home,  half  heaven  within  its  bosom  bcarethi 

Vain!  vain  aijain!  My  God  not  here  is  dwelling, 
Thoui^h  sweet  to  live  caressing  and  cart-sscd; 

An<l  ev»*n  here  the  s.»lemn  voice  is  swelling, 
•Arisv.' ! '  di?part  I  for  this  is  not  your  rest. 

Immortal  spirits  ask  immortal  joy; 

Karlh's  purest  gold  has  dark  and  dim  alloy. 

PtKir,  lonely,  fixed  upon  the  bed  of  weeping. 
Day -light  no  longer  irreeting  sightless  eves, 

Oil  I  what  can  give  culm  days  and  quiet  sleeping  f 
Can  even  star  li«rht  oVr  such  gloom  arise? 

Yet  hear  a  voice  from  that  poor  chiM  <»1  sadness, 

A  voice  of  triumph  and  a  song  of  gladness: 

My  SAVK»riiI  thou  art  near  unto  the  lonely ; 

TnoiT  ixivest  light  and  glory  to  the  blind: 
Tiie  veil  of  sense  once  rent  from  off  the  spirit, 

'Dif  l)ars  onco  brok«m  which  the  soul  confined, 
What  matters  it  whence  comes  that  ransomed  spirit — 
From  hut  or  palace  —  glor}'  to  iidierit? 

Give  me  tlie  water  from  those  upper  fountainsl. 

Give  me  the  fruit  of  that  immort^d  tree  ; 
Takt?  all  the  worhlling's  wealth  of  gain  and  pleasure, 

An«l  let  me  find  my  fulness  all  in  Thee. 
Thnr  pnions  droop,  when  onr»^  first  upward  springing. 
Catch  gales  of  Paradise,  their  courses  winging. 


A     E^. 
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J    O    U    R   N    E   Y    I    N    G   S       IN      SPAIN. 


KUUBXR      SIX. 


Seville  is  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  city  of  the  Peninsula. 
Here  the  artist  and  the  antiquary  will  find  occupation  for  months; 
while  for  the  mere  pleasure-seeking  traveller  it  is  a  most  agreeable  place 
of  sojourn,  as  it  affords  more  amusements  and  more  comforts  than  are 
to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  Spain. 

The  public  promenades  are  delightful.  Las  DeliciaSj  which  extends 
along  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir,  is  a  charming  spot,  shaded  with 
fine  trees,  and  skirted  on  the  left  by  the  magnificent  gardens  of  the 
Palace  of  San  Tehno.  On  fete  days  and  on  Sunday  evenings,  this  beau- 
tiful resort  is  crowded  with  promenaders  and  elegant  equipages.  Here 
the  stranger  may  wander  for  hours,  indulging  in  the  pleasing  study  of 
Spanish  beauty ;  for  the  Andaluza  is  what  we  would  call  the  type  of  the 
Spanish  woman.  Large,  dark,  and  sparkling  eyes,  a  profusion  of  glossy 
raven  hair,  arranged  in  the  most  becoming  style,  harmonize  well  with 
the  warm  tints  of  her  clear  brunette  complexion.  Her  form  is  slender 
and  graceful,  and  in  her  walk  and  movements  there  is  an  indescribable 
grace,  which  enchants  every  beholder.  What  wonder  if,  in  this  en- 
chanted spot,  love's  glances  should  shoot  from  beneath  many  a  mantilla  ? 
The  scene  is  in  unison  with  the  softer  passions  of  the  heart :  the  air  is 
filled  with  perfume;  the  heavens  are  cloudless,  and  the  silvery  Guadal- 
quivir glides  noiselessly  by. 

The  Government  Tobacco  Factory  is  an  immense  edifice,  situated  near 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  which  the  stranger  will  not  fail  to  visit. 
Here,  five  or  six  thousand  hands  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
cigars  and  snuff,  which  are  a  government  monopoly.  In  the  lower 
story,  the  snuff-making  is  carried  on  by  machinery  worked  by  horse- 
power. Here  the  atmosphere  is  loaded  with  fine  particles  of  tobacco 
from  the  grinding-mortars,  which  immediately  set  the  visitor  to  sneezing 
most  furiously,  although  the  operatives  appear  to  be  entirely  insensible 
to  it.  I  could  barely  remain  long  enough  to  take  a  hasty  survey  of  the 
various  processes  the  tobacco  is  put  through,  before  it  is  made  into  snuff, 
when  I  was  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  to  the  open  air.  The  second 
story  of  the  building  is  devoted  to  cigar-making;  where  about  four 
thousand  womon  are  daily  engaged  in  rolling  up  the  weed.  Among 
this  immense  tribe,  whose  tongues  moved  a  good  deal  faster  than  their 
fingers,  I  noticed  many  pretty,  roguish -looking  faces ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  had  a  sallow,  unhealthy  appearance,  owing,  doubtless,  to 
long  con6nement  in  a  close,  vitiated  atmosphere.  Much  of  the  tobacco 
used  in  the  manufactory  is  brought  from  the  United  States,  which  is 
mixed  with  the  Cuba  leaf,  and  the  cigars  are  of  very  inferior  quality. 
In  fiict,  there  are  very  few  good  cigars  to  be  had  in  Spain,  except  those 
which  are  smuggled  at  the  different  sea-ports. 

Seville  is  the  birth-place  of  Murillo ;  and  here  are  to  be  found  some 
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of  the  Gnest  efforts  of  bis  pencil.  One  room  in  the  Museum  is  devoted 
to  his  painting.%  where  the  lover  of  the  fine  arts  may  give  himself  up  for 
hours  to  the  study  of  his  magical  canvas.  Here  is  a  most  lovely  Con- 
ception, a  favorite  subject  with  Murillo,  which  he  portrayed  so  often, 
and  so  exquisitely,  that  he  obtained  the  name  of  £1  Pinior  de  lat  Con- 
cepciones.  Here  are  likewise  the  Annunciation,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  beside  numerous  other  subjects,  in  his  best  style.  Here, 
also,  is  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  called  La  Servi- 
leta,  from  its  having  been  painted  upon  a  napkin  which  Murillo  carried 
away  from  the  dinner-table  of  one  of  his  friends,  by  mistake.  After 
some  days,  the  napkin  was  returned  in  the  form  of  a  picture,  very  much 
to  the  delight  of  the  owner. 

Seville  is  one  of  the  most  lively  and  animated  towns  I  have  yet  visited 
in  Spain.  The  people  are  gay  and  jovial,  fond  of  the  dance  and  song, 
friends  of  pleasure,  and  enemies  of  toil. 

It  is  here  that  we  find  the  bull-fight  in  all  its  perfection.  The  Tonero 
and  Matador  are  oblige.d  to  go  through  a  severe  course  of  training,  at  a 
school  of  Toromachia,  and  to  show  much  address,  before  they  are  allowed 
to  appear  before  the  public ;  for  the  people  are  too  good  judges  to  allow 
any  bungling  in  a  performance  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  from 
their  infancy.  The  bulls  used  for  the  purpose  are  allowed  to  run  perfectly 
wild  until  they  are  old  enough  for  the  arena.  They  are  then  captured 
by  tame  animals,  which  are  trained  for  the  purpose ;  yet  the  operation  is 
not  performed  without  great  difficulty,  and  much  danger  to  the  lives  of 
the  captors. 

The  day  of  a  bull-fight  is  a  grand  gala-day ;  the  whole  town  is  in  a 
state  of  uproar,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  usual  quiet  which  prevails 
in  all  Spanish  towns.  The  stranger  will  not  fnil  to  be  out  early,  to  see 
the  motley  crowd  of  foot-passengers  and  vehicles,  moving  onward  through 
dust  and  din  to  the  amphitheatre.  Pretty  majaSj  in  picturesque  coa* 
tumes,  shoot  their  dark  eyes  at  you  as  they  pass ;  dashing-looking  majoi 
rush  by  on  their  gaily-caparisoned  horses ;  ladies  of  rank  move  on  in 
their  splendid  equipages;  while  calesas,  donkeys,  and  dogs,  and  feot- 
passcngers  of  high  and  low  degree,  are  all  hurrying  forwara  in  one  con- 
tinued stream  toward  the  centre  of  attraction.  These  are  indeed  eotoi 
de  Espafla;  and  the  stranger  who  is  in  their  midst  is  apt  to  believe  him- 
self sure  enough  in  Spain. 

The  amphitheatre  of  Seville  is  situated  near  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
is  capable  of  containing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  spectators.  Lei 
the  reader  imagine  himself  one  of  them.  At  the  appointed  hour,  the 
building  reechoes  with  a  sweet  strain  of  music  from  the  orchestra. 
Presently,  a  large,  massive  door  flies  open,  and  a  gay  cort^  enters  the 
arena.  At  the  head  marches  an  alguazil,  who  advances  toward  the  seat 
occupied  by  the  alcalde,  to  receive  from  him  the  key  of  the  stiUe 
which  contains  the  bulls  intended  for  combat  This  alguazil  wean  the 
ancient  uniform  of  his  order,  which  consists  in  a  cap  of  black  velveti 
ornamented  with  feathers,  a  closely-fitting  black  silk  coat,  and  blade  silk 
net  small-clothes,  small  cloak  of  black  velvet,  hanging  from  one  shoulder, 
and  large  top-boots.  He  is  followed  by  a  dozen  tarreroB,  dresMd  in  the 
majo  style,  heretofore  described,  although  much  more  dazzling  in  colon 
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and  gold-embroidery.  After  these  come  several  ptcadores,  mounted  on 
horse-back,  and  armed  with  lan.ces.  The  torreros  and  picadorea  now  dis- 
perse over  the  arena ;  a  flourish  of  trumpets  is  given,  a  large  gate  sud- 
denly opens,  and  an  enormous  bull  rushes  forth,  amid  the  shouts  of 
the  audience. 

The  animal  gazes  around  upon  the  vast  crowd,  as  if  paralyzed  with 
fear.  A  murmur  of  disapprobation  is  spreading  through  the  crowd,  and 
the  word  coharde  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth.  But  the  attention  of  the 
beast  is  soon  attracted  to  those  immediately  around  him.  The  torreros 
approach,  and  shake  their  red  mantles  in  his  face ;  his  anger  is  aroused, 
he  paws  the  ground  with  rage,  shakes  his  huge  head,  and  darts  with  fury 
at  his  foes.  The  excitement  now  commences  in  earnest  The  agility  of 
these  torreros^  in  avoiding  the  bull,  is  really  astonishing.  They  dodge 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  throwing  out  their  red  mantles,  upon  which 
the  animal  wastes  his  strength,  at  the  very  moment  you  would  imagine 
the  individual  to  be  lost  When  all  their  artifice  fails,  and  they  find  they 
can  no  longer  stand  before  the  furious  animal,  they  run  with  the  speed 
of  a  race-horse,  and  if  too  closely  pursued,  often  leap  the  high  barrier 
which  separates  the  arena  from  the  audience.  When  the  animal  is  suf- 
ficiently excited,  the  picadores  approach,  lance  in  hand,  to  ofier  combat. 
This  is  the  commencement  of  a  cruel  butchery.  The  poor  animal 
receives  numerous  thrusts  with  the  lance,  which  he  revenges  by  goring 
the  horse  in  the  most  shocking  manner. 

It  is  now  that  the  horseman  shows  all  his  address,  by  wheeling  and 
jumping,  and,  when  he  cannot  avoid  the  onslaught  of  the  bull,  by  raising 
his  leg,  and  inclining  his  body  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  horse,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  blow  himself. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  it  would  pain  the  moat  unfeeling  heart  to  see 
these  poor  horses  bleeding  to  death,  with  their  entrails  trailing  on  the 
ground,  still  obedient  to  the  will  of  their  rider,  still  courageous,  enough 
to  face  the  infuriated  animal.  Sometimes  the  bull  throws  both  horse 
and  rider  upon  the  gi'ound,  and  rushes  with  fury  upon  his  prostrate  foes.. 
When  these  deadly  struggles  take  place,  and  the  life  of  man  and  horse 
appear  to  hang  by  a  hair,  the  audience  become  excited  to  the  highest 
pitch.  The  picador  generally  manages  to  fall  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
thus  leaves  the  horse  as  a  barrier  between  him  and  the  bull,  and  makes^ 
his  escape  unharmed,  amid  the  cheere  of  the  spectators.  Should  he  be 
wounded,  however,  or  gored  to  death,  which  is  not  an  uncommon  event,^ 
he  is  immediately  carried  out,  and  replaced  by  a  new  combatant 

When  the  bull  manifests  no  disposition  to  fight,  a  signal  being  given,, 
he  is  attacked  with  small  arrows,  armed  with  barbed  iron  points,  which 
are  thrust  into  his  flesh.  These  cause  exquisite  pain,  and  the  animal 
soon  becomes  furious.  At  this  moment,  a  matador,  armed  with  a  long 
sword,  approaches  the  infuriated  beast  The  bull  prepares  himself  for  a 
rush  upon  his  enemy,  but  the  latter  dauntlessly  draws  near,  am',  as  the 
bull  leaps  at  him,  dexterously  steps  to  one  side,  and  endeavors,  with  one 
masterly  thrust,  to  dispatch  him.  This  unequal  combat  of  one  man  on 
foot  against  so  powerful  an  animal,  excites  the  audience  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  enthusiasm,  especially  if  the  matador  is  dexterous,  and  is 
enabled  to  give  the  death-blow  at  the  first  pass. 
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When  the  tlirust  is  true  —  when  it  strikes  no  bone,  but  glides  under 
the  left  shoulder  directly  to  the  heart  —  death  is  almost  instantaDeoua. 
The  furious  beast,  which  a  moment  before  was  so  full  of  life  and  energy, 
falls  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  his  conqueror,  amidst  the  deafening  shouts 
of  the  multitude.  A  gay  team  of  mules,  ornamented  with  flags  and 
bells,  now  enters  the  arena,  and  the  prostrate  animal  is  dragged  out  at  a 
raj)id  gallop. 

When  a  bull  runs  from  his  adversaries,  and  cannot  be  made  to  show 
fiixht,  he  is  doomed  to  a  dishonorable  deiitli.  A  long  pole,  armed  with  a 
sharp  steel  instrument  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  is  brought  forth,  and 
the  animal  is  crippled  by  dividing  the  ttndons  of  his  legs;  and  afier  he 
is  thus  maim«Ml,  an  assistant  a]>proaches,  and  pierces  the  spinal  marrow 
with  a  short  daprger.  This  cowardly  opiTation  is  considered  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  matador  or  picador,  and  is  left  for  their  inferiors. 

Eight  or  ten  bulls  are  usually  sacrificed  at  one  exhibition,  and  as  many 
horses  are  often  gored  to  death  before  the  crowd  disperses,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  night  puts  an  end  to  the  bl<>ody  spectacle. 

Leaving  Seville  by  t'.e  steamer,  I  descended  the  poetical  Guadalquivir 
to  Cadiz.  For  several  leagues,  the  banks  of  this  river  are  charming. 
Orange-orcliards,  with  their  golden  fruit,  are  Si'en  on  each  side,  and  the 
verdant  hills  are  embellished  here  and  there  with  beauUful  little  country- 
seats.  ]]ut  soon  the  country  becomes  flat,  treeless,  jind  deserteil,  save  by 
the  wild  bull,  who  roams  here  unmolested,  until  required  for  the  amphi- 
theatre. Toward  evening,  we  approached  fair  Cadiz,  which  appeared  to 
rise  betbre  us  like  a  fairy  city  from  the  sea,  its  white  palaces  and  towers 
tinged  with  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

This  unce  populous  and  commercial  city  is  now  lifeless  and  inanimate. 
The  harbor  is  almost  without  shipj)ing,  the  quays  are  deserted,  and  every 
thing  looks  like  decay.  It  has  tew  attractions  for  the  stranger,  and  one 
is  soon  wearied  with  the  dull  m<»notony  of  the  place.  Sunday  is  the 
only  day  that  the  streets  look  lively,  and  that  the  Alameda  is  frequented 
by  those  bright-eyed  beauties  who  have  a  world-wide  reputation.  Wan- 
dering along  the  gravelled  walks  of  the  Alameda^or  seated  in  soma  quiet 
nook  by  the  sea-wall,  the  stranger  may  pass  many  a  pleasant  hour  in 
gazing  upon  those  sunny  faces  of  which  Doiia  Julia  is  the  type. 

Xeres,  the  great  wine-mart  of  Sp;iin,  is  about  twelve  miles  from  Cadii. 
Although  this  is  a  town  of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  the  streets  look 
so  deserted,  at  some  periods  of  tlie  day,  thai  one  might  suppose  it  to  be 
uninhabited.  It  is  only  toward  evening  that  it  api)ears  to  awake,  and 
become  somewhat  animated. 

Xeres  is  surrounded  by  vine-clad  slopes,  which  yield  a  wine  much  more 
appreciated  abroad  than  in  Spain.  It  is  very  interesting  to  visit  one  of 
those  immense  wmQ-hodcffus,  or  store-houses,  where  thousands  of  butts  of 
this  precious  liquor  are  regularly  arranged  on  each  side,  like  files  of 
soldiers. 

Sherry -wine  undergoes  a  variety  of  processes  before  it  is  fit  for  the 
market.  Wines  of  ditierent  ages,  different  flavors,  and  different  vintages, 
are  mixed  together,  in  various  pro|>urti()ns,  until  a  proper  standard  is 
obtained.  This  concocting  of  the  wines  devolves  u|)on  a  very  important 
personage,  called  the  cajmtaz,  who  is  legularly  trained  to  the  business,  and 
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passes  his  life  among  wine-butts,  tasting  and  correcting,  one  by  the  other, 
according  to  his  judgment. 

The  consum[)tion  of  sherry  in  Spain  is  very  trifling,  as  it  is  too  strong 
for  Spanish  taste.  Even  the  work-men  in  the  bodegas,  who  are  surrounded 
with  it  all  day,  seldom  touch  it,  but  prefer  a  lighter  wine  called  Mansa- 
nilla,  which  grows  in  a  neighboring  district. 

Returning  to  Cadiz,  I  took  the  English  steamer  for  Gibraltar.  Em- 
barking at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  about  mid-night  the  huge  rock 
loomed  up  in  the  distance,  and  soon  after  we  came  to  anchor  off  the 
town. 

Since  the  acquisition  of  Gibraltar  by  Sir  George  Rooke,  in  1704,  who 
found  it  garrisoned  with  only  eighty  men,  the  English  have  been  gradually 
increasing  its  strength  by  adding  to  the  fortifications;  and,  although  it  is 
now  considered  impregnable,  the  works  still  go  on.  A  stranger  may 
occupy  his  first  day  very  well  in  inspecting  the  fortifications,  which  are 
built  with  a  solidity  to  defy  time  and  the  enemy.  On  the  second  day  he 
will  procure  a  permit  from  the  Governor  to  visit  the  galleries  tunnelled 
in  the  rock,  which  are  very  curious,  and  are  the  result  of  immense  labor 
and  expense.  Here,  at  every  few  steps  there  is  a  port-hole,  cut  out  of 
the  rock,  from  which  points  a  huge  cannon.  These  batteries  are  so 
much  elevated,  that  they  are  more  for  show  than  use  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  after  one  or  two  discharges,  the  smoke,  which  has  no  means  of 
escape  except  through  the  port-holes,  would  be  likely  to  suffocate  the 
gunners. 

Gibraltar  is  a  free  port,  and  is  a  d6p6t  for  the  commerce  of  various 
nations.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Spanish  smuggler,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  and  dangers  he  has  to  encounter  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  calling,  carries  on  a  thriving  business.  There  are  smugglei*s  here 
of  all  grades.  I  was  much  amused  by  one  of  the  inferior  class  of  these 
worthies,  in  crossing  over  in  a  small  steam-boat  to  Algeciras,  a  Spanish 
town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  As  soon  as  the  boat  shoved  oflf 
from  the  mole,  the  gentleman  untied  a  small  bundle,  containing  a  variety 
of  articles,  and  with  great  composure  began  to  stow  them  away  upon  his 
person.  lie  first  placed  about  half  a  dozen  silk  handkerchiefs  under  his 
shirt,  then  put  away  a  dozen  or  more  gloves  in  the  sleeves  of  his  coat, 
pulled  up  his  trowsers,  and  filled  his  boots  with  stockings,  and,  finally, 
stowed  away  about  one  hundred  cigars  in  the  red  sash  which  he  wore 
around  his  waist.  On  our  arrival  on  the  other  side,  I  had  the  curiosity 
to  watch  our  smuggler,  to  see  how  he  would  behave  on  landing.  He 
did  not  manifest  any  hurry  to  get  on  shore  among  the  first,  and  when  he 
landed  on  the  mole,  lingered  about  among  the  oflScers,  speaking  familiarly 
to  his  acquaintances,  and  finally  sauntered  oflf  deliberately,  to  disgorge 
his  contraband  articles  in  the  back-room  of  one  of  the  best  shops  of  the 

city. 

The  rock  is  principally  formed  of  gray  lime-stone,  and,  at  its  highest 
point,  is  elevated  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  three  miles,  and  its  circum- 
ference, seven  miles.  A  flat,  narrow  strip  of  sand,  called  the  neutral 
grotmd,  connects  the  rock  with  the  main  land,  so  that,  at  a  distance,  the 
hugo  mass  looks  as  if  it  were  surrounded  by  water.     Passing  over  this 
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narrow  strip,  the  traveller  at  once  feels  himself  again  in  Spain.  The  sal- 
low Spaniard  takes  the  place  of  the  florid-faced  Englishman,  and  the 
little  villngc  on  the  borders  of  the  neutral  ground  has  a  dirty,  uncared- 
for  look,  which  contrasts  badly  with  the  order  and  cleanliness  which  pre- 
vail at  (libraltar. 

Gibraltar  is  a  dull  place  for  a  stranger,  and  after  he  has  visited  the  for- 
tifications, he  will  generally  be  glad  to  proceed  on  his  journey.  But,  un- 
fortunately, it  is  not  always  in  his  power  to  leave  when  he  may  desire, 
as  the  steamers  which  run  between  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  and  the  Meditem- 
nean  coast  of  Spain,  to  Marseilles,  only  touch  at  stated  intervals.  I  had 
eleven  days  in  prospect  before  the  arrival  of  the  steamer;  eleven  days  of 
ennui^  which  I  endeavored  to  cut  short  by  taking  one  of  thoee  small  craft 
called  a  felucca,  to  Malaga. 

I  made  a  bargain  with  the  captain  of  one  of  these  vessels,  and  had  my 
baggage  sent  down  to  the  mole,  when  suddenly  a  swift  levanter  com- 
menced blowing,  which  was  a  head-wind,  and  I  therefore  had  my  ch<nce 
of  remaining  on  the  rock,  or  of  running  the  risk  of  being  out  at  sea,  in 
an  open  boat,  for  three  or  four  days.  The  choice  of  evils  appeared  to  me 
to  be  about  equal,  but  after  some  reflection,  I  decided  to  remmn,  and 
therefore  packed  off  to  the  hotel  again,  bag  and  baggage.  I  passed  the 
remaining  days  of  my  stay  in  wandering  around  the  fortifications,  scaling 
the  rock  to  its  flag-staff,  and  making  excursions  along  the  sea-shore,  and 
over  the  neutral  ground  into  Spain. 

I  also  crossed  over  a  second  time  to  Algeciras,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay,  which  is  an  old  town,  containing  about  sixteen  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. What  a  contrast  there  is  between  this  place  and  Gibraltar! 
In  the  latter  ])lacc,  the  English  have  brought  with  them  to  a  southern 
climate  the  English  style  of  building — small  glazed  windows,  small 
doors,  willi  brass  knockers  and  door-plates.  Every  thing  looks  'stuffy;' 
while  at  Algeciras  there  are  large  portals,  cool  court-3'anT8,  immense  win- 
dows reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  without  glazing,  or  any  other 
contrivance  to  exclude  the  air. 

The  ^trects  of  Algeciras,  on  ordinary  occasions,  are  silent  and  almost 
deserted,  and  one  is  reminded,  on  every  side,  that  ho  is  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  Spanish  rule.  On  entering  the  grand plaza^l  found  it  crowded 
with  ]>c()ple.  The  church,  which  occupied  one  side  of  the  square,  was 
open,  and  aj)pcared  to  be  filled  to  overflowing.  I  a)>proaehed,  and  with 
some  difficulty  entered  the  building,  where  1  found  they  were  performing 
a  Te  Deum  for  the  escape  of  the  Queen  from  the  attempt  made  upon 
her  life  a  few  days  previous.  There  was  a  tine  display  of  military  present, 
and  the  music  and  singing  were  excellent. 

After  having  been  chained  to  the  rock,  like  a  second  Prometheus,  for 
two  weeks,  the  Spanish  steamer  arrived,  and  I  took  passage  in  her  for 
Malaga ;  and  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  left  a  place  with  less  regret 
Getting  under- way  at  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  we  reached 
Malaga  the  next  morning  at  day-light 

Malaga  is  purely  a  commercial  town,  and  more  celebrated  for  its  sweet 
wine  and  raisins,  than  for  its  literature  and  fine  arts.  It  is  said  that  the 
export  of  raisins  amounts  to  one  million  of  boxes  annually.  The  climate 
of  Malaga  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  of  Italy  during  the  winter-season. 
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The  city  is  open  to  the  soath,  and  sheltered  on  the  north  by  «  ^^S^  of 
mountains  whereby  it  is  protected  from  the  cold  vintry  blasts.  There 
is  a  very  excellent  hotel  here,  which  is  much  frequented  by  English  invalids 
in  the  winter-season,  where  one  will  find  many  English  comforts  not  to  be 
had  in  many  parts  of  Spain.  Malaga  has  a  very  pret^  Alameda,  shaded 
with  trees,  and  ornamented  with  a  handsome  marole  mnntain,  where  the 
higher  classes  promenade  in  the  evening.  The  public  buildings  will 
hardly  require  any  mention.  The  Cathedral  is  comparatively  modem, 
having  been  commenced  in  1538,  and  finished  in  1719.  Though  a  spa^- 
cious  edifice,  it  is  devoid  of  architectural  beaubj^,  and  contains  no  good 
paintings. 

The  stranger  should  not  leav^  Malaga  without  visiting  one  of  the  fac- 
tories of  clay-figures.  These  little  statuettes  are  made  to  represent  mq/of, 
contrahandiatas^  hull-figkU^  and  oth^  national  characteristics,  with  a 
truthfulness  to  nature  that  is  really  surprising.  The  finish,  the  painting, 
and  the  expression,  together  with  the  anatomical  accuracy  with  whidi 
they  are  moulded,  excite  the  adroiratfon  of  all. 

Leaving  Malaga  for  Alicante,  we  stopped  for  a  few  hours  at  Carthagena, 
once  a  naval  post  of  great  importance,  but  now  in  a  languishing  condi- 
tion. The  M!arine  A»enal  is  on  a  large  scale,  but  its  basins,  its  dodo,  its 
foundries,  and  its  rope-walks,  are  silent  and  deserted.  Every  thing  ap- 
pears to  be  suffering  from  n^lect,  and  an  air  of  gloom  hangs  over  this 
once  important  place. 

Leaving  Carthagena,  we  experienced  a  severe  ievanter,  and  our  steamer 
was  obliged  to  put  into  the  small  harbor  of  Santa  Pola  after  running  about 
fifteen  miles.     We  endured  a  penance  of  two  days  in  this  lit^  port, 
being  unable  to  land  on  account  of  the  heavy  sea  running,  or  to  continue  • 
on  our  voyage,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  gale. 

But  the  good  and  the  evil  things  of  this  life  have  alike  their  end.  On 
the  morning  of  the  third  day  of  our  detention,  the  wind  abated  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  us  to  proceed  to  Valencia.  Valencia  is  situated  about 
three  miles  from  its  port,  and  I  was  conveyed  thither  in  a  vehicle  muchf 
used  here,  called  a  Tartana,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  cart  without 
springs,  covered  with  a  round  top,  and  having  the  bottom  made  out  of 
a  netting  of  ropes.  Crack  went  the  whip,  and  away  fiew  the  horse  at  a 
full  gallop,  over  one  of  the  roughest  roads  it  has  ever  been  my  misfortune 
to  travel ;  and  the  jolting  was  so  great  that  I  was  obliged  to  hold  on  to 
the  sides  of  the  vehicle  to  steady  myself. 

Valencia  is  the  capital  and  chief  city  of  its  province,  and  contains  a 
population  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  souls.  It  is  surrounded 
with  tapia  walls,  and  has  eight  gates,  the  towers  and  machicolations  of 
which  are  extremely  picturesque.  The  town,  like  all  Moorish-built  towns, 
has  narrow  and  tortuous  streets,  and  hiffh,  gloomy-looking  houses.  The 
Cathedral  is  one  of  the  least  remarkable  in  Spain,  and  appears  to 
be  a  mixture  of  the  Gothic  with  the  Corinthian  style,  which  harmonize 
badly. 

There  are  some  very  fine  puntings  in  the  chapels  and  saoristia  by 
Sassoferrato,  Juanes,  and  Ribera.    The  two  latter  were  natives  of  Valen- 
cia.    In  the  Relicario  is  the  Santo  Calix,  the  cup  used  at  the  Last  Supper. 
I  believe  there  are  several  other  churches  which  claim  to  have  the  cu 
but  the  Sacristan  assured  me  this  was  the  true  one. 
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In  the  museo  ^rill  be  found  a  large  collection  of  painti&gs,  taken  pris- 
cipally  from  suppressed  convents.  A  majority  of  them  are  poor,  bat 
among  the  number  are  several  master-pieces  by  Pibalta,  Ribera,  9d 
Juanes. 

The  climate  of  Valencia  is  veiy  favorable  for  invalids.  In  tLe  wiDtr- 
season  the  air  is  soft  and  balmy,  while  during  the  sumiDer  the  hcaU  &n 
temj>ercd  by  the  sea-breeze. 

It  is  also  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  of  Spain.  Under  i 
system  of  artificial  irrigation  bequeathed  by  the  Moors,  this  huerta^a 
garden,  as  it  is  called,  produces  a  never-ending  succession  of  crops. 

The  Valencians  are  a  much  darker-looking  people  than  any  I  hvt 
yet  seen  in  Spain.  They  appear  to  be  a  gay,  jovial,  pleasure-loving  race, 
but  are  said  to  be  exceedingly  fickle  and  treacherous.  They  are  very 
prone  to  use  the  knife  on  the  slightest  provocation ;  and  in  no  part  o( 
Spain  are  assassinations  more  common.  While  I  was  in  Valencia,  there 
were  one  or  two  murders  committed  in  the  street,  and  I  was  warned  Ij 
my  friends  not  to  stray  into  any  of  the  by-ways  after  dark. 

The  costume  of  the  lower  classes  is  quite  oriental.  The  men  wear  the 
sandal,  with  their  legs  naked,  or  covered  with  a  kind  of  a  ^iter,  or  stock- 
ing, without  feet ;  pantaloons  of  white  linen,  made  broad,  and  extending 
only  a  little  below  the  knee ;  a  gay  jacket,  with  slashed  sleeves ;  and  over 
one  shoulder  is  thrown  the  manta^  a  many-colored  plaid,  which  6er\'es 
the  purpose  of  a  bed  or  a  cloak. 

Leaving  Valencia  by  steamer  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  following  after 
noon  I  was  in  Barcelona.  On  approaching  this  city,  the  stranger  is  some- 
what surprised  to  see  the  smoke  of  numerous  forges  and  factories,  a  sight 
not  witnessed  in  any  other  part  of  Spain.  All  the  new  portion  of  the 
city  is  magnificently  built;  and  the  streets  are  wide  and  woJl-paved. 
Every  thing  looks  like  good  order  and  industry,  wealth  and  prosperity, 
and  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the  other  towns  of  the  peninsula.  The 
Catalans,  however,  appear  to  be  a  distinct  people;  tliey  differ  in  dialect 
and  habits,  and  are  extremely  frugal  and  industrious.  In  fact,  they  might 
with  much  propriety  be  called  the  Yankees  of  Spain.  Ilero  the  i*iclur- 
esque  costumes  of  Andalusia  and  Valencia  disappear ;  the  graceful  man- 
tilla is  almost  entirely  replaced  by  the  French  bonnet,  and  the  musical 
language  of  Spain  is  changed  into  a  vile  patois. 

I  arrived  in  Barcelona  in  the  midst  of  a  great  fete,  in  celebration  of 
the  recovery  of  the  Queen  from  the  wound  she  had  received  in  the 
attempt  made  ui)on  her  life.  All  the  j>ublic  buildings  and  private  man- 
sions weie  decorated  with  flowers  and  rich  drapery,  the  streets  thronged 
with  well-dressed  people,  and  the  liambla,  the  fashionable  promenade, 
crowded  with  the  elite  of  the  city.  At  one  end  of  the  promenade  a 
richly-ornamented  tout  was  erected,  whore  a  fine  band  discoursed  sweet 
music  for  those  who  wished  to  join  in  the  dance.  Near  it  was  a  greased 
pole,  about  forty  feet  hioh,  whieh  afforded  constant  amusement  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  crowd,  for  the  unhieky  \\ight  who  attempted  to  climb  it  was 
almost  sure  to  fail.  If  ho  >ucce(Mled  in  mounting  to  the  top,  lie  gained 
great  aj^plaiiso,  and  in  addition  received  a  trifling  prize.  At  night  the  city 
was  brilliantly  illuminated;  bands  of  music  were  playing  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  i»arties  dre>seil  out  in  fancy  costumes,  holding  large  Aam beaux 
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iu  their  hands,  paraded  the  streets  on  horse-back,  and  all  the  theatres  were 
turned  into  ball-rooms. 

To  the  pleasure-seeker,  Barcelona  presents  few  attractions ;  and,  in  fact, 
for  all  classes  of  travellers,  except  the  commercial,  a  sojourn  of  two  or 
three  days  will  amply  suflSce. 

Barcelona  terminates  my  joumeyings  in  Spain,  and  I  will  conclude 
these  brief  sketches  with  a  few  passing  remarks  upon  the  people  and  the 
country. 

Those  who  have  never  travelled  in  Spain,  or  who  are  little  acquainted 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country,  have  an  idea  that  all  Span- 
iards are  grave  and  formal,  like  the  Castilian.  This,  however,  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  The  people  of  each  province  are  almost  as  distinct  as 
ditferent  nations,  having  manners  and  customs,  dress  and  dialect  peculiar 
to  themselves.  This  peculiarity  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  isolation  of  the 
different  provinces  by  the  chains  of  mountains  which  intersect  the  penin- 
sula, and  cut  ofif  intercommunication,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  for  ages 
these  provinces  formed  separate  and  distinct  kingdoms.  The  rude,  boor- 
ish Gallician,  the  industrious  Catalan,  the  idle,  jovial  Andalusian,  the 
sly,  vindictive  Valencian,  and  the  grave,  dignified  sons  of  Castile,  differ 
from  each  other  as  much  as  the  inhabitants  of  distinct  nations. 

In  travelling  over  this  beautiful  country,  upon  which  Providence  has 
lavished  His  choicest  favors,  and  which,  under  the  rule  of  the  Romans 
and  Moors,  was  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  the  tourist  is  struck 
with  the  scenes  of  desolation  that  every  where  meet  the  view.  lie  roams 
over  desheckas  y  despoblodoa^  or  wild  unpeopled  wastes,  treeless  and 
arid,  where  the  melancholy  picture  is  often  heightened  by  ruined  castles 
and  villages,  the  signs  of  former  prosperity  passed  away.  The  towns 
through  which  he  pass^are  too  often  the  abodes  of  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness, and  an  air  of  gloom  and  sadness  pervades  their  silent  streets.. 
The  sea- ports  have  lost  their  former  commercial  importance,  and  the 
silent  quays,  once  thronged  by  a  busy  crowd,  attest  the  decayed  condition, 
of  the  land. 

And  wherefore,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  poverty,  desolation,  and  wretch- 
edness  so  visible,  in  a  country  which  possesses  advantages  unsurpassed  by 
any  in  Christendom ;  where  a  fertile  soil  and  every  variety  of  clin^ate 
admit  of  the  productions  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones ;  where  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  yield  precious  metals,  coal,  and  quarries  of  innumer- 
able varieties  of  marble ;  in  fine,  with  a  position  most  favorable  to  com- 
merce, and  a  line  of  sea-coast  abounding  in  fine  harbors  ?  Yes,  where- 
fore is  this  beautiful  and  once  flourishing  land  so  fallen,  her  ))eoplo  so 
sunk  in  ignorance,  and  so  far  behind  every  other  civilized  nation  in  arts 
and  agriculture  ?  Au  answer  may  be  found  in  these  words  —  bad  govern- 
ment I 


•KBEPINO      WATCH.- 

-'Hi  who  his  watch  would  keep,  this  must  he  do: 
f  JPlOGket  hb  wfttoh,  and  watch  ms  pocket  too.' 
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THE       CRYSTAL      WAVE       OF      MACKINAW 


bT      A      MXVr     OOMTRXOUTOR. 


X. 


No  more  the  Huron  dips  his  noiseleps  oar, 
Or  prints  tlie  stealthy  foot  step  on  the  shore; 
Or  idlj  listens  to  the  ceaseless  roar 
Of  Mackinaw  — 
The  crystal  wave  of  Mackinaw. 


XI. 


Nor  the  fierce  Chippewa,  with  bounding  leap» 
Clears  the  still  vaK',  or  mounts  tlic  rocky  steep; 
Or  stains  with  OtwaV  blood  the  sparkling  deep 
Of  Mackinaw  — 
The  crystal  wave  of  Mackinaw. 


III. 


Tlieir  younger  brother  now,  with  lofty  pride. 
Freedom's  choicest  bles:«ings  scattering  wide^ 
Ploughs,  with  many  a  keel,  the  luvely  tide 
Of  Mackinnw  — 
The  crystal  wave  of  Mackinaw. 


Tliough  the  pale  tradesman  or  the  dusky  brtre 
Corrupting  gold  or  ft-athered  glory^ave; 
Cool  and  unheeding  flows  the  impartial  wave 
Of  Maokinuw  — 
The  crystal  wave  of  Mackinaw : 

V. 

For  ever  flows :  for  Winter  shall  in  vain 
With  icy  hand  extend  the  glassy  plain: 
Beneath  shall  still  be  seen  the  throbbing  main 
Of  Mackinaw  — 
Tlie  crystal  wave  of  Mackinaw. 

vx. 

And  when  the  vernal  zephyrs  softly  blow. 
That  glassy  plain  shall  gently  sink  below, 
To  cool  the  azure  depths,  and  swell  the  flow 
Of  Mackinaw  — 
The  crystal  wave  of  Mackinaw. 

▼IX 

When,  languishing,  from  torrid  heats  I  flee^ 
Or  seek  from  care  my  wearied  mind  to  free^ 
Give  me  the  shady  walk^  and  gelid  sea 

Of  Mackinaw  —  # 

The  crystal  wave  of  Mackinaw. 
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TRANSCRIPTS 

FROM       I'HE      DOCKETOF      A      LATE      SHBRIPP 


BT     FRaCSRlOX     1..     ▼DI.Tl. 


THUNDERING      MUSICIAN 


*  GooDNiTY  gracious  me!  the  Old  Boy's  dead  and  buried!'  ejacu- 
lated old  Thjson  to  me  one  morning,  as  he  came  in  the  office;  *de 
*Old  Boy's'  dead,  Mr.  Sheriff;  I  dreamed  it  last  night ;  and  whenever 
I  dream,'  continued  he,  *of  the  old  fellow,  good-luck  follows,  and  what- 
ever we've  got  to  do  to-day  will  be  successful.  We  a' n't  a  going  to  be 
disappointed  in  any  thing  today;  business  will  go  on  smoove;  no  ups, 
no  downs ;  square  work ;  pleasant  and  nice.  Beside,  I  got  my  boy's  feet 
on  me  once  more,  and  I  feel  young  again.  Yes!  yes!  the  Old  Boy's 
dead  and  buried  !  Nothing  but  good-luck  to-day  ;  bless  you  !  bless  you ! 
good-luck  day!'  and  so  the  music  of  the  old  man's  voice  died  away 
in  a  lengthened  cadema. 

It  may  be  well  for  me  to  remark  here,  that  the  old  man  was  a  remarkable 
dreamer,  and  he  always  had  a  prognostic  of  some  particular  action  in 
which  he  would  figure  successfully,  or  that  some  event  would  be  success- 
fully achieved  by  him  whenever  he  dreamed.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  prophecy  of  dreams. 

*  So,  so,  TiSE,  you  had  a  dream,  eh  ?  pray  tell  it  to  roe.  And  the  Old 
Boy  is  dead  at  last,  and  buried,'  said  I  to  him,  playfully  ;  '  dead  and 
buried,'  emphasizing  where  he  did ;  *and  so  you  think  we'll  have  good- 
luck  to-day  ? ' 

*  Well,  Mr.  Sheriff,'  answered  he,  *  I  was  cumfably  fixed  in  my  room 
last  night  'bout  ten  o'clock,  duin'  something  for  my  head  —  for  you  know 
I  've  been  sufferin'  de  last  day  or  two  with  a  cold  in  my  head  —  I  woun' 
a  stocking  round  my  throat — nothin'  better  for  a  sore  throat  than  that, 
you  know  —  and  Mrs.  Biggum,  my  land-lady,  telled  me  dere  was  nothing 
better  for  me  den  a  gin-punch  made  hot,  and  I  mustn't  be  very  particular 
'bout  how  much  gin  I  took,  only  don't  let  it  be  too  small ;  so  1  followed 
her  advice,  and  I  made  it  good,  and  hot,  and  strong,  [and  he  emphasized 
*  strong;']  and  I  got  in  bed  afterward,  and  I  fell  asleep  soon,  like  a  gen- 
tle little  baby,  I  did ;  and  I  slept  like  a  top,  I  did ;  and  I  dreamed,  I  did ; 
and ' 

*You ' 


*  Do  n't  stop  me,  Mr.  Sheriff;  you  '11  spile  it.  I  can't  tell  you  the  dream 
if  you  interrupt  me.  I  was  on  a  good  string,  and  would  let  you  have  it 
all  just  as  it  come  to  me.  Now  don't  do  that  ag'in  !  bless  you,  don't 
do  that  ag'in.' 

I  knew  that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  stopped  in  the  recital,  yet  I  was 
indisposed  to  hear  his  nonsense ;  nevertheless,  as  I  had  given  hira  encour 
agement  to  listen  to  his  dream,  it  would  be  provoking  the  very  Old  Boy 
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to  come  forth  ^Iiom  he  had  declared  was  dead  and  buried,  and  thus 
ignore  the  morale  and  the  pith  of  the  dream. 

*I  won't  interrupt  you  any  firther,  Tisb  ;  come,  go  ahead.' 
*  Well,  as  I  was  saying,*  continued  he,  *  I  dreamed  I  was  ia  a  beautiful 
little  cottage  clus  by  a  running  stream  of  water — a  brook,  like,  on'y  dere 
wasn^t  much  water,'  [a  slight  allusion,  I  thought,  to  the  gin-punch, 
strong  with  gin,  and  very  little  water,]  *  and  the  weather  was  very 
hot,'  [tjin-punch  hot,  too,]  *and  I  thought  I  heerd  beautiful  music: 
it  wasn't  like  a  band  of  musicianers'  music;  it  come  over  me  so  dat 
when  I  heerd  it  fust,  it  made  me  feel  all  over  so  happy  and  de- 
lighted, dat  I  ris  right  up — at  least,  I  tried  to;  but  I  could n*t;  the 
music  was  so  delightful  it  kept  me  down,'  [the  gin-punch,  good  and 
strong,  kept  him  down ;]  '  and  I  listened ;  oh  !  it  was  so  'chanting  like, 
for  1  could  n't  git  up ;  and  the  music  it  come,  and  then  it  went,  and  then 
it  come  ag'in ;  and  then  I  looked,  and  then  the  pootiest  little  creture, 
female  creturs,  come  around  me,  all  dressed  up  so  fine ;  and  they  danced 
to  the  music,  and  they  tripped,  and  they  hopped,  and  they  jumped,  and 
they  skipped,  and  dey  patted  me  on  de  chin  and  on  my  cheeks,  and  dey 
played  with  my  gray  hair,  the  little  rogues,  dey  did,  and  I  could  n't  move 
a  bit,  on'y  I  kept  my  eyes  and  my  ears  open  —  my  eyes  to  look  at  the 
pooty  little  people,  my  ears  to  hear  the  sweet  music — and  I  was  agger- 
wated  when  I  found  I  could  n't  move ;  and  den  dey  would  go  off  from 
me,  and  dan^e,  and  hop,  skip,  jump,  so  gracelessly,'  [gracefully ;]  •never 
was  aich  seed  by  me  afore  ;  and  den  I  seed  a  old  man,  a  Quaker^looking 
man,  I  thought ;  and  I  see  he  had  an  axe,  I  thought,  under  his  coat,  on'y 
de  handle  was  sticking  out  from  under  his  arm,  and  I  did  n't  like  his 
looks :  ho  come  to  de  door  of  the  cottagi%  and  he  looked  in,  and  he  said 
something  about  the  little  people  coining  down  with  him,  but  dey  would  n't 
heed  him;  and  den  I  think  the  Quaker-looking  man  wasn't  so  savage- 
looking  ;  and  den  he  went  away ;  he  did  n't  like  the  music  they  was 
dancing  to,  for  he  was  a  Quaker,  and  on'y  liked  simple  music ;  and  den 
(all  de  time  I  was  'parently  'wake)  come  other  kind  of  music;  it  wasn't 
sweet  at  all ;  and  then  the  little  folks  who  was  a  dancing,  they  changed, 
it  'peared  to  me,  and  dey  begin  for  to  skimper  and  jump  onto  the  others' 
backs ;  and  den  the  music  it  changed  worser  than  it  was,  and  did  n't 
soun'  like  music  at  all ;  and  den  I  feel  as  I  could  move,  and  I  tried,  and 
T  did  move;  and  what  should  I  see  then  but  the  little  folks  bad  changed 
into  a  whole  batch  of  cats ;  and  they  skimpercd,  and  they  jumped,  and  they 
mewed,  and  their  mewing  was  the  horriblest  music;  and  I  then  turned 
over,  and  I  ris  up,  and  I  jumped  up  out  of  the  bed,  and  the  whole  but 
three  on  'em  run  away,  leaping  through  the  window,  up  the  chimbleyi 
and  out  of  the  door:  dem  three  what  was  staying  behind  was  reg'iar 
mottled  cats;  dey  wasn't  white,  nor  was  dey  black,  but  dey  was  ugly- 
looking  ones,  I  tell  you.  So  I  got  up  quick,  for  de  gin-punch  made  me 
feel  so  good ;  and  I  looked  roun'  for  something  to  strike  with,  and  I  found 
the  junk-bottle  what  I  had  my  gin  in,  on  the  table;  I  seized  It:  and 
would  you  believe  it,  two  of  them  who  seed  it,  run  away  right  off,  (dey 
thouglit  it  was  a  gun,)  jumping  through  the  window,  and  not  taking  it 
genteel  at  all,  by  going  out  of  the  door ;  and  then  there  was  on'y  one  left, 
and  he  was  the  ugliest-looking  cat  of  'em  all ;  I  thought  I  should  have 
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a  lot  of  trouble  with  him.  I  guess  he  was  the  general  of  the  brigade  of 
cats ;  so  he  'peared  to  me  ;  but  thinks  I,  Who's afeard ?  la' n't !  And  I 
moved  to  the  fire-place ;  the  cat  he  ris  his  back,  and  he  began  for  to  sput- 
ter and  spit;  I  got  hold  of  the  poker,  and  I  poked  right  and  left  at  him ; 
and  he  warded  off  once  or  twice ;  and  he  ris  hisself  ag'in ;  and  he  mewed 
loud,  and  once  ag'in  louder ;  and  I  lunged  him  a  sure  blow ;  and  I  pierced 
his  flesh ;  and  I  banged  about  him  nine  times,  and  nine  times  nine,  ^nd 
he  gin  up ;  he  mewed,  and  sich  a  mewing  1  it  died  off  into  nothing,  and 
so  did  he.  And  then  I  thought  the  Quaker-man's  judgment  of  the 
music  must  be  better  than  mine  ;  he  thought  there  was  no  harmony  in  it, 
while  I  (thinking  it  was  delightful  —  p'raps  it  was  owing  to  the  gin-punch 
made  strong)  wasn't  much  of  a  judge  of  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  any 
how.  Now,  Mr.  Sheriff,  my  conclusion  'bout  the  dream  is  this :  that  the 
last  cat,  the  stubborn  cat,  was  the  Old  Boy ;  and  I  fixed  his  claws,  pared 
his  nails,  stiffened  his  carcase :  he  is  dead  and  buried.  And  we're  goin' 
to  have  successful  business  to-day,  and  I  should  n't  wonder  if  it  was  in 
the  musical  way.  Some  folks  go  by  contrarys  in  dreams  ;  I  don't.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  dream ?     It's  surprisin',  a' n't  it?' 

*  It  is  surprising,'  said  I  in  answer,  determined  to  humor  the  old  gen- 
tleman, '  very  surprising,  and  very  mewsicaly  too,  Tise,'  enunciating  the 
word  *  mewsical '  so  as  to  convey  a  sort  of  imitation  of  the  music  of  the 
feline  gentry;  at  which  he  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  ringing  aha!  ha! 
and  a  ha  !  ha !  ha !  ha !  ha !  ha !  ha !  he !  he !  he !  he ! '  and  winding 
up  with  a  sudden  jerk, '  Get  out ! ' 

*  So  you  believe,  Tise,'  continued  I,  *  something  in  the  musical  way 
will  turn  up,  and  all  will  go  on  harmoniously  to-day.' 

*  Yes,  yes,  dat  I  do.  I  never  felt  better  and  slicker  den  now ;  and  when 
it  comes,  it  finds  me  prepared.  Believe  it  will  come  ?  I  know  it  will ; 
a' n't  my  dream  a  warnin'  dat  it  will  come  ?' 

Strange  that  there  are  people  who  so  firmly  believe  in  the  reality  of 
dreams,  I  thought;  and  yet  the  old  man  might  not  be  disappointed  in 
his  expectation.  And  while  I  was  thus  cogitating,  sure  enough,  the  ex- 
pected writ,  being  a  writ  of  replevin  in  detinet  for  a  piano-forte,  rose-wood 
case,  seven  octaves,  was  placed  in  my  hands  —  the  suit  being  brought 
by  Fritz  Von  Helfrich,  a  piano-forte-maker,  against  Romer  Bayton  and 
Barbara  Bayton,  his  wife. 

Counsellor  Smallwood,  who  represented  Von  Helfrich,  was,  at  the  pre- 
sent time  of  communication  with  me,  represented  by  his  factotum,  or 
man-of-all-work  —  such  as  is  usually  maintained  in  some  lawyers'  oflSces, 
to  do  the  *  demanding '  part  of  the  business,  attend  and  be  present  at  set- 
tlements and  negotiations  of  claims,  and  serve  notices  in  general.  This  class 
of  very  useful  adjuncts  of  the  law  office  is  usually  composed  of  young 
men  ;  but  in  the  case  in  question,  Mr.  Smallwood's  factotum  was  a  roan 
of  about  five-nnd-forty,  a  native  of  the  ^jim  of  the  say ; '  withal,  very 
intelligent,  active,  and  rather  disposed,  I  must  say,  to  going  it  blind,  and 
occasionally,  by  the  impulsiveness  of  his  character,  getting  a  knock-down 
or  two  for  his  seeming  impertinence.  Mr.  Smallwood's  man's  name  was 
James  Largo ;  and  about  the  sheriff's  office,  as  he  was  Mr.  Smallwood's 
factotuu.  he  was  called  'Largo  al  factotum.'  It  was  undoubtedly  a  very 
Appropr  ate  designation  for  him. 
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*  Mr.  Sheriflf/  said  lie,  addressing  me, '  here's  a  writ  ready  for  service, 
Sir.  Mrs.  Bayton,  Sir,  has  our  piano-forte.  Sir,  rose-wood  case.  Sir,  seven 
octavius.  Sir — beg  pardon.  Sir,  octavos.  Sir  —  she  has  it,  Sir,  in  her 
house,  bey  ant  Broadway,  by  Wooster-strcet.  And  will  you  go  now  and 
execute  the  process  at  once  ? ' 

^  Certainly,  Mr.  Largo,  I  am  ready,  and  am  at  your  service  on  the 
instant.' 

*  Beg  pardon.  Sheriff,'  replied  he, '  I  'm  not  jist  ready ;  only  say  the 
word  after  two  hours,  and  I  will  have  assistants  to  accompany  you  to 
take  the  piano  down.     Will  you  be  ready  by  one  o'clock  to-day  ? ' 

*  Yes,  say  one  o'clock.  I  will  wait  for  and  meet  you  here  at  that  hour, 
Mr.  Largo.     Be  prompt,  though,  if  you  please.' 

He  left  me,  promising  to  see  me  at  the  time  appointed. 

Now,  during  the  while  Largo  was  speaking,  from  the  time  he  first 
addressed  me  to  the  end  of  the  conversation  between  us,  Thison,  who 
had  been  seated  near  roe,  and  from  the  Grst  mention  by  Largo  of  a  piano- 
forte replevin,  rose-wood,  seven  octaves,  the  appointed  time,  his  eyes  glis- 
tened, nay,  sparkled  with  pleasure ;  his  mouth  had  a  pleasant  bow  in  it ; 
he  smacked  his  lips  as  his  ears  caught  the  sounds  which  were  to  make 
his  dream  a  reality,  and  with  that  assurance  which  was  now  made  known 
to  him  by  what  he  heard,  he,  in  a  look  and  an  occasional  leer,  peering 
right  in  my  eyes,  expressed  all  his  thoughts,  at  times  patting  his  knees, 
rubbing  his  hands,  crossing  his  legs,  rising  from  his  chaii',  listening 
attentively  and  closely,  lest  he  might  lose  a  word,  until  the  appointed 
time,  one  o'clock,  was  uttered. 

*  See,  Mr.  Sheriff,'  said  he,  '  the  old  man  a'  n't  no  fool.  Why,  I  have 
lived  a  good  many  years,  and  I  have  dreamed  a  good  many  dreams.  I 
told  you  what  would  happen,  and  ha' n't  it  begun  ?  The  little  cretnrs  in 
my  dream  was  the  keys  ;  seven  octavios  is  forty-nine  on  'em ;  and  I  a*  n't 
sure,  but  I  think  there  was  about  as  many  of  the  little  creture.' 

*  Will  you  be  ready  to  go  with  me  at  one  o'clock,  my  old  friend  t  *  said 
I  to  him,  'as  I  desire  very  much  that  you  should  see  the  end  of  your 
dream,  and  what  will  come  of  it.' 

'You  couldn't  keep  me  away,  God  bless  you.' 

One  o'clock  came  round,  and  with  it  punctually  came  Mr.  Largo;  bnt 
I  was  sorry  to  see  him  accompanied  by  almost  an  army  of  assistants.  I 
complained  to  him,  and  objected  that  so  many,  or  more  than  one,  or  at 
most  two,  should  go  with  me. 

'You  don't  want  them,  Mr.  Sheriff,'  said  Thison  ;  *  take  an  old  roan's 
advice ;  you  will  get  along  a  great  deal  better,  if  you  only  take  one  be- 
side me  and  Mr.  Factotum.' 

At  the  mention  of  which  word,  Mr.  Largo  looked  unutterable  things 
at  Teiison,  who,  perceiving  the  mistake  into  which  he  had  fallen,  pro- 
ceeded very  gracefully  to  ask  Mr.  Largo's  pardon  for  misnaming  him. 

*I  don't  care  nothing  about  it,  Mr.  Sheriff;  'ta'n't  none  of  my  busi- 
ness :  but  take  an  old  man's  advico  ;  do  n't  you  take  no  one  with  you  but 
Mr,  Fac — Largo,  I  moan  —  myself,  and  another  gentleman;  for  it's  an 
old  sajing  that '  too  many  cooks  spiles  the  broth.'  * 

I  thereupon,  at  the  sni;:ire>ti(>n  of  Thison,  allowed  him,  Mr,  Largo,  and 
one  of  the  plaintiff's  workmen,  to  accomjiany  me.     Dismissing  all  the 
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others,  we  proceeded  to  the  house  occupied  hy  the  defendants ;  and  when 
I  had  got  within  a  block  of  the  place,  I  saw  two  or  three  men  on  one 
corner  of  the  street,  as  many  on  another  corner,  several  more  leisurely 
walking  on  one  side  of  the  street,  one  seated  on  the  stoop  of  a  house 
immediately  opposite,  a  number  disposed  of  in  the  various  groceries  around 
the  neighborhood,  and  to  all  of  whom  Mr.  Largo  gave  a  nod  or  word, 
speaking  fii-st  to  one,  to  another,  and  then  to  several,  which  proceieding  I 
intimated  to  him  was  out  of  th^  order  of  arrangements  I  had  made  with 
him.  I  remonstrated  with  him,  and  told  him  that  he  could  not  expect 
me  to  be  successful  in  the  matter  if  he  persisted  in  having  such  an  army 
around  me,  posted  by  him  to  watch  and  prevent  the  piano  from  being 
taken  or  carried  away  previous  to  my  arrival.  But  the  mischief  I  had 
endeavored  and  labored  to  avoid,  had  been  completed,  as  I  afterward 
learned,  and  now  it  was  too  late. 

*Dey  have  got  a  *  Hessian  regiment '  here,  I  think,*  said  Thison  to  me, 
*  and  you  see  if  what  I've  said  about  too  many  cooks  don't  spile  all.' 

*Pm  afraid  it 's  done/  said  I  in  reply. 

However,  not  despairing,  I  went  to  the  house,  rung  the  bell,  and  qui- 
etly waited  with  my  assistant  the  answer  to  my  summons.  Some  min- 
utes elapsed  :  no  answer  came.  I  rung  again,  waited  :  no  answer  at  the 
door;  but  one  of  the  windows  of  the  first  floor  was  opened,  and  a 
woman  looked  out  and  desired  to  know  my  business.  I  replied  *  that  I 
wished  to  see  Mrs.  Bayton.* 

*  I  'm  Mrs.  Bayton  ;  what  do  you  want  to  say  to  me  ? ' 

*  My  dear  madam,'  replied  I,  *  please  to  open  the  door,  and  allow,  me 
to  come  in  your  house,  and  I  will  feel  most  happy  to  announce  my  busi- 
ness to  you.' 

*0h,  ^ou  can  do  it  as  well  here,'  she  replied,  very  tartly,  I  thought; 
*you  can  tell  me  just  as  well  at  the  window  as  at  the  door.' 

*I  suppose  I  can,  my  dear  madam,'  replied  I,  'but  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  decorum  that  my  business,  which  is 
of  a  private  character,  should  be  communicated  to  you  in  not  so  public 
a  manner;'  and  at  the  moment  recovering  myself  from  the  position  into 
which  she  had  placed  me,  I  asked  her  *if  Mr.  Bayton,  her  husband,  was 
in,'  preferring  always  to  deal  with  one  of  the  masculine  gender. 

*He  a'  n't  in,'  replied  she,  snappishly,  *and  if  he  was,  he  a' n't  no  body 
here.  I  'm  the  boss  here,'  laying  peculiar  stress  on  the  words  *no  body' 
and  *  boss.' 

*  Dat  's  de  general  of  de  cats  of  my  dream,'  whispered  Thison  to  me. 

*  Well,  madam,'  said  I,  *  as  Mr.  Bayton  is  not  at  home,  and  as  he  is 
no  body  and  you  are  the  boss,  and  as  you  will  compel  me  to  make  my 
business  known  to  you  at  this  place,  and  in  this  way,  I  now  announce  to 
you  that  I  am  the  sheriff,  and  ihat  I  have  SLwrit  of  replevin  against  you, 
in  which  I  am  commanded  to  take  a  piano-forte,  wrongfully  detained 
from  Mr.  Von  Ilelfrich,  and  which  piano-forte  is  in  your  possession;  and 
I  would  respectfully  ask  you  to  open  the  door,  to  allow  me  to  come  in.' 

*I  won't  do  it,'  said  she,  angrily;  *I  knowed  you  was  a  oflScer;  your 
specs  showed  it,  and  this  here  company  of  Dutch  pianner-forte  makers, 
tliat  lias  bin  hufiirjg  about,  and  watchiii'  my  house  all  day.  No,  no,  Mr. 
Sheriff,  I  a' n't  no  thief;  I  haven't  stole  nothing,  and  why  should  my 
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house  be  watched  all  day  ?  I  a'  n't  no  robber.  No,  no,  you  can't  come 
in,  and  you  sha'  n't,  unless  you  break  down  my  door.  Open  the  door!* 
continued  she,  *  well,  would  n't  you  like  to  see  me  do  it?' 

^  I  would  indeed,  madam  :  but  if  you  do  not,  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
break  in.' 

^S:i,  sa!  phit,  phitl'  said  she,  making  all  sorts  of  angry  grimaces; 
Slo  it!  Sa  —  phit,  phit  —  do  it  —  sa,  phoo,  phoo  —  ool'  and  down 
went  the  sash :  it  rung  and  jingled  so,  I  thought  every  pane  of  glass  in 
it  was  broken. 

During  my  colloquy  with  the  lady,  Mr.  Largo  and  Tinsow,  who  were 
present,  and  in  the  immediate  hearing  of  all  that  was  said,  suggested 
various  remedies.  Thison  insisted  that  the  Dutch  regiment,  as  he  called 
the  innumerable  host  of  the  plaintiff's  work-men,  should  be  put  to  rout 
by  Mr.  Largo ;  that  Mr.  Largo  himself  should  go  with  them ;  that  he  and 
the  sheriff  was  ekil  to  any  'mergency ;  that  't  was  n*t  the  fust  time  he 
had  faced  a  woman,  and  that  it  was  n't  goin'  to  frighten  him  bekase  the 
woman  was  *the  boss,'  and  he  would  any  how  'face  the  music'  Mr. 
Largo  felt  in  extreme  doubt.  He  was  very  fearful  lest  Mrs.  Bayton 
should  do  him  bodily  harm ;  he  thought  he  would  go  after  the  plaintiff, 
and  get  him  to  capitulate,  (to  withdraw  the  writ,  I  suppdsed  he  meimt^ 
and  he  did  mean  that,)  or  otherwise  to  stand  bluntly  up,  and  do  as 
TiiisoN  recommended  :  ^  face  the  music'  *  He  could  n't  think  of  going 
away  with  the  Dutch  regiment,  as  he  wanted  to  be  present  at  the  end ; 
and  as  for  sending  away  the  work-men,  that  would  n't  do,  as  he  desired 
and  intended  to  have  protection  for  himself,  and  they  were  here  to  protect 
Vim.' 

I  saw  that,  as  has  been  said  of  a  broiled  beef-steak,  in  the  words  of  the 
immortal  bard, 

'  If  't  were  done,  when  *t  is  done,  then  't  were  well  it  were  done  quickly.' 

I  was  apprehensive  that  unless  I  moved  with  alertness,  great  danger  was 
to  be  expected,  and  every  moment  lost  was  adding  to  the  difficulties  of 
access.  It  would  n't  do  to  speculate,  so  at  once,  and  without  fiirther 
thought,  I  directed  Mr.  Largo,  as  he  was  of  no  earthly  use  to  me,  to  go 
and  get  an  axe.  With  this,  I  intended  to  cut  down  the  door,  or  break 
it  in.  *  Quick  I  haste,  speed.  Largo  —  quick.'  Tiiisox,  meanwhile,  stood 
close  by  me,  knowing  full  well  what  was  coming ;  for  he  had  witnessed 
and  was  a  sharer  with  me  in  many  an  expedition  similar  to  the  one  we 
were  now  engaged  in.  When  he  heard  the  order  for  the  axe,  his  eyes 
distended  ;  he  took  off  his  hat,  brushed  through  his  hair  with  his  hands, 
and  with  his  lingers  put  up  the  top-knot  and  arranged  it  to  his  notion ; 
a  favorite  operation  of  his  when  he  proposed  coming  the  bald-eagUj  or, 
as  he  expressed  it,  *  something  ticklish  was  going  on  or  coming  off.*  *All 
ready/  said  he  to  me;  *  waiting  for  orders;'  and  he  buttoned  up  his 
coat. 

I  mounted  the  stoop  of  Mrs.  Bayton's  doorway,  and  proceeded,  accord- 
ing to  antique  custom  in  our  department,  but  upon  what  authority  I 
never  could  learn,  to  read  a  proclamation  thrice ;  the  purport  of  which 
was,  that  I  had  a  writ  in  my  hands,  commanding  me  to  make  delivery  of 
a  chattel  to  the  plaintiff,  and  proclaiming  that  unless  the  door  was  opened 
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to  me,  so  that  I  could  take  the  pkno-forte,  I  should  force  my  way  by 
breaking  down  any  barrier  that  impeded  my  passage.  The  procla- 
mation was  made  once,  and  I  was  on  tip-toe  of  anxiety  for  the  return  of 
Largo  willi  the  axe  —  but  be  did  n't  come  —  when  I  heard  a  noise  pro- 
ceeding from  Mrs.  Bay  ton's  house,  similar  to  ten  thousand  knocks  against 
a  full  cliime  of  Chinese  gongs.  First,  it  sounded  down  among  the  bass 
notes ;  then  treble,  then  tenor,  as  high  as  the  piping  of  a  piccolo  ;  then 
down  low,  and  a  reverberating,  continuous  sound;  and  a  continued  strik- 
ing, hammering,  sounding,  dashing,  as  though  scores  of  players  of  the 
heavy  and  strong  style  were  at  one  time  engaged  on  as  many  instru- 
ments, and  each  playing  a  different  tune;  it  was  any  thing  but  *a  con- 
cord of  sweet  sounds.' 

*Dat  was  the  sort  of  music  I  heard  in  my  dream,  the  last  of  it,' 
observed  Thison  to  me. 

*  Why  does  Largo  stay  away  so  long  ? '  I  said  to  Thison. 

*  I  do  n't  know,'  replied  he  tremblingly. 

Down  came  those  thundering  blows  again,  at  which  he  started,  and 
the  sweat  came  streaming  down  his  furrowed  cheeks ;  he  closed  up  to 
me,  and  I  made  proclamation  again.  Still  those  knocks,  those  forceful 
blows  that  made  every  thing  ring;  the  echo  of  the  sounds  interrupted  by 
yet  more  blows,  and  whiz-z-z,  bang,  boong,  bing,  ting,  brong,  ti-lip,  ti- 
lip,  fizz,  bang,  swosh,  kerool  —  and  then  a  terrible  crash  like  the  sound 
of  thunder  reverberating ;  and  then  again  the  piping  notes  of  the  piccolo^ 
and  yet  again,  blow  for  blow,  knock,  knock,  blow  for  knock ;  as  though  the 
piano-forte  was  being  exercised  with  a  ^coal-marCs  attachmenf^  or  there 
were  two  or  more  pair  of  arms  wielding  weapons  of  destruction  upon  a 
doomed  instrument.  > 

*  Where  is  Larnjo?  where  can  he  stay?'  said  I,  in  such  great  anxiety 
of  manner,  that  Thison,  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the  question,  as 
well  as  of  Largo  too,  in  this  affair,  strained  his  eyes  by  looking  up  and 
down  the  street,  at  last  descried  him  coming  leisurely  toward  us,  and 
beckoned  to  him  :  *  Hurry,  hurry  !' 

And  still  the  strokes,  knocks,  blows,  continued ;  still  the  sounds  of  the 
notes  seemingly  striking  against  each  other,  bong-te-ling,  bosh,  cring, 
swosh,  boong  tiz-z-z-z  wang,  the  cadence  of  the  notes  being  harsh  ;  and 
still  that  booming  and  hissing,  that  dashing,  crushing,  toppling,  as  of 
houses  falling  down ;  now  among  the  bass  notes,  then  among  the  treble, 
then  tenor,  and  now  among  them  all ;  and  then  as  of  some  thing  snap- 
ping —  whiz-te-ling  !  ^-  boong,  bosh-te-long !  —  amid  which  I  heard  Tise 
bidding  Largo  to  *  hurry  !  hurry  !  too  late!  —  late!' 

And  Largo  then  came  and  produced,  as  the  result  of  his  journey,  the 
smallest  size  of  a  hatchet,  and  he  handed  it  to  me ;  and  then  the  noise, 
the  blows,  the  knocks,  all  ceased,  and  I  made  proclamation  yet  again : 
and  then  the  door  was  opened  to  me  from  the  inside. 

'  I  think,'  said  Tise  to  me,  *  that  Largo  must  be  a  lath-boy;  I  'ra  swon, 
if  he  a' n't  bin  gittin'  a  lath-hatchet — the  cussed  fool!  if  he'd  hur- 
ried—  never  mind!' —  and  the  old  man  continued  muttering  about  too 
many  cooks. 

'  The  best  I  could  get,  and  the  only  one  at  that,'  said  he,  in  reply  to 
Thison's  observation. 
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There  being  now  no  objection  nor  ol>8truction  to  my  entrance,  I  walked 
in  the  house,  and  then  to  the  room  which  had  contained  the  article  I  was 
in  quest  of;  when  Mrs.  Bayton,  seeing  Largo,  raised  a  heavy  wood- 
cutter's axe,  and  slung  it  around,  and  made  a  desperate  attack  on  him : 
fortunately  for  him,  1  saw  the  axe  raised,  and  the  blow  aimed :  I  seized 
her  arm,  and  the  instrument  of  destruction  fell  at  my  feet,  as  he  for  the 
first  time  was  made  aware  of  his  perilous  position. 

*  Dangerous  woman,  that,*  observed  Tuisojt,  who  was  then  engaged, 
with  all  of  us,  looking  at  the  ruin  strewed  around  us. 

*And  dangerous  i^omcn,  I  think,'  said  Largo ;  *  there  appears  to  l^e  two 
axes,  and  there  could  n^t  have  been  so  many  blows,  nor  so  much  damage, 
in  the  short  time  I  was  away,  by  one  alone.* 

'No,  nor  there  would  neither  been  any  damage  at  all  done,  if  you 
had  n't  showed  your  ugly  face  here,'  tartly  replied  Mrs.  Bayton,  walking 
up  to  him  and  shaking  her  fist  at  him :  '  Who  are  you !  what  are  you  ? 
Oh,  if  I  was  only  a  man !' 

*  Indeed,  we  would  n't  know  what  to  expect  in  that  alternative,'  replied 
Largo;  'you  have  accom])]ishcd  such  unparalleled  feats  to-day.  If  you 
had  been  any  thing  else,  I  do  n't  know  but  you  would  have  swallowed 
the  instrument  at  a  single  gulp,  and  perhaps  the  sheriff  and  his  posse 
too!' 

TriisoN  here  came  to  me,  and  observed :  '  Piano-forte  —  rose- 
wood—  seven  octavios,  forty-nine  little  creturs;  axe  —  two  axes — three 
axes;  three  mottled  cats,  two  women,  and  factotum  —  music  —  my 
dream  is  all  out.' 

'  Yes,  yea,  my  old  friend,'  said  I,  '  it  is  all  out;  it  is  all  broken  up.  Is 
this  your  promised  success  in  the  dream  ?  is  this  all  smooth  I  'Gad,  I 
think  it  is  any  thing  else  but  smooth  —  successful!' 

'  See,  Mr.  Sheriff,'  continued  he,  anxious  to  convince  me  of  the  potency 
of  his  forewaniings  and  dreams,  *it  would  ha'  bin,  but  that  cussed ^ 

'Stop  now,  Tiiiso^ ;  Tise,  no  more  for  the  present,  but  let  us  look  at 
the  damage  and  ruin  before  us.' 

'Yes,  look!  ha!  ha!'  bellowed  out  Mrs.  Bayton ;  *and  hadn't  your 
friend,  the  lawyer's  tool,  better  look  too ?  It 's  glorious ;  ha!  ha!'  and 
she  seemed  wild  with  fury  and  passion,  when  she  thought  of  Largo. 

'  I  'm  blamed  if  she  has  n't  spiled  that  insterment ;  she  has  knocked 
it  all  to  pieces,'  said  Tiiison  ;  and  then  the  old  man  muttered  some- 
thing about  *a  Dutch  regiment  —  hatchet  —  lath-hatchet  —  lath-boy; 
fool  —  dream  —  forty-nine  —  seven  octavios.' 

There  the  remains  of  the  instrument  were  :  the  cover  had  been  broken 
in  seven  pieces ;  the  keys  all  broken  asunder ;  the  case  had  innumerable 
gashes  in  it,  wide-gaping;  the  legs  cut  and  hacked  all  over;  here  a 
forceful  stroke  had  been  dealt,  and  these  constant  and  continued  blows 
had  broken  all  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  instrument  The  strings 
were  all  cut,  and  hanging  out  of  what  was  once  a  piano-forte;  the  pedal 
was  slivered  and  cut  in  hacks;  the  cover  or  top  was  strewed  in  pieces  on 
the  floor,  and  every  part  of  the  piano  liable  to  destruction  by  blows,  was 
damacjed,  nay,  destroyed  —  heaped  up  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  Mrs. 
Bayton  montitod  the  ])'le,  the  axe  still  in  her  hands  standing  confessedly 
tlu^rp  as  the  genius  of  d(?st ruction.  It  almost  palls  my  senses  now,  to 
think  of  it 
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*  Mrs.  Bay  ton,'  sajd  I,  addressing  her,  *at  what  time  will  your  husband 
come  home?' 

*  What  do  you  want  with  him  ?'  she  asked. 

*I  desire  to  serve  him  with  a  copy  of  the  summons  in  the  suit.' 

*  Leave  his  copy,  as  well  as  mine,  with  me ;  it 's  all  the  same.' 

*  Mrs.  Bayton,  I  take  the  liberty  to  say  to  you  that  I  think  you  have 
acted  in  this  matter  very  strangely,  veiy  perversely  ;  and  I  think  that 
when  you  are  cool,  and  come  to  look  at  it  in  your  moments  of  calm  and 
quiet,  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  agree  with  me.' 

*To  you,  Mr.  Sheriff,  I  would  have  acted  entirely  dififerent,  if  you 
had  n't  come  with  that  lawyer's  man,  that  Mr.  Largo;  he  set  a  pack  of 
people  to  watch  my  house.  I  a'  n't  no  thief —  no  robber  —  I  'm  a  honest 
woman.  I  bought  the  pianner  honestly  ;  I  paid  for  it  in  money  and  goods ; 
and  if  the  man  1  bought  it  of  did  n't  come  honestly  by  it,  that  a'  n't  my 
fault,  is  it?' 

*  It  is  not  your  fault,  but  it  is  your  misfortune,'  I  replied.  *  It  is  a  pity 
you  have  damaged  and  broken  the  instrument,  and  made  it  the  wreck  it 
is ;  as,  in  its  present  condition,  it  is  worthless,  and  now  you  will  lose  the 
piano-forte ;  as  by  your  own  act  it  has  been  destroyed.  Pity,  that  you 
acted  without  thougrht.' 

*  We  'd  better  come  alone,  had  n't  we,  Mr.  Sheriff? '  said  Tbison.  *  If 
be,'  pointing  to  Largo,  *had  taken  an  old  man's  advice  —  too  many 
cooks  —  beside,  my  dream  would  n't  a  busted  —  seven  octavios,  forty-nine 
creturs  —  axe,  axes,  hatchet,  lath-hatchet,  lath-boy  —  confound  him,  my 
dream  's  busted  on  his  account ! ' 

*  Well,  I  do  n't  care  again,'  continued  Mrs.  Bayton  ;  *  let  him  go  on, 
and  get  a  judgment,  if  he  can  1  If  he  does,  I  s'pose  I  shall  have  to  pay 
for  the  pianner,  that's  all;  so  there's  no  use  making  a  fuss  about  it 
It's  done,  and  can't  be  helped  now.' 

I  perceived  a  tear  gathering  in  her  eye,  and  now  I  was  satisfied  that 
she  regretted  her  hasty  act ;  impelled  by  passion  as  it  was, 

*I  am  going,'  said  Tise  ;  *time  we  were  all  off,'  continued  he.  *  You 
had  better  not  come  at  all  with  your  Dutch  regiment,'  addressing  Largo; 
*you  spiled  all.  You  busted  my  dream.  Too  many  cooks  —  furty-nine 
lath -boys  —  seven  axes  —  three  octavios.' 

*  Mr.  Largo,'  said  I  to  that  worthy,  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  issue  of 
this  affair,  and  believing,  with  my  old  assistant,  that  he  was  the  cause  of 
the  failure  I  had  met  with,  in  not  getting  the  piano-forte,  *  what  shall  I 
do  with  this  'wreck  of  matter'  and  this  damaged  case?' 

He  answered  me,  after  consultation  with  one  of  the  men  he  had 
brought  with  him,  that  I  could  take  away  the  case,  but  as  to  the  other 
part  of  the  damage,  he  directed  me  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  *  I 
might  leave  it  if  I  chose,  bnt  that  the  jjlaintiff  would  not  take  it.' 

*And  you  want  me  to  take  this  case,  this  shell?' 

'Yes,'  lie  replied.  '  Take  it ;  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  hard  shell  for  you 
to  take,  after  your  rich  anticipations  of  a  successful  day,  suggested  bj 
your  old  friend's  dream.' 

r directed  Tiiison  to  superintend  the  removal  of  the  remains,  which 
he  did  to  the  saii^faction  of  axi^ry  body,  Mrs.  Bayton  included,  who,  when 
she  came  to  ponder  on  the  events  of  the  day,  and  the  terrible  anger  she 
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had  shown,  was  glad  to  see  the  evidence  of  her  passion  removed.  Thi- 
SON  observed  to  me,  when  the  work  was  all  accomplished,  '  that  Mrs. 
Baytou  was  n^t  a  bad  woman,  on^y  she  got  in  a  towerin'  passion  when 
she  seed  Lar^o  fidgetting  about.  Me  and  you  could  get  along  very  well 
with  her.  But  a*  n^t  she  a  player  on  that  instermentT'  and  he  giggled. 
*  She  played  on  it  wid  two  axes  and  four  hands.  Gosh  I  first  I  seen  the 
lightnin*  and  then  I  heerd  the  thunder,  and  then  thunder  and  lightnin' 
got  mixed ;  then  the  little  light  notes  at  the  top,  and  then  the  big  heavy 
notes  .at  the  bottom;  and  then  the  case:  what  a  swashing,  smashin* 
bustin'!  I  think,'  continued  he,  a  laugh  and  a  loud  'ha!  ha!'  preced- 
ing, *  I  think  she's  a  thunderin'  musician;  that  is,  she  don't  play  so 
line,  but  then,  it 's  so  strong,  very  strong^  it  fetched  me  off  my  feet  a  good 
many  times.     I  tell  you,  she 's  a  rouser.' 

*"  But,  TiiisoN,  how  about  the  dream  ?  Success  smooth  —  no  ups  or 
downs ! ' 

*  It  'ud  been  all  right,  if  it  was  n't  for  that  axe  —  that  Largo,  I  mean ; 
he  would  fetch  the  Dutch  regiment;  and  what  good  did  it  do  him! 
None.  If  my  dream  is  busted,  I  heerd  the  same  kind  of  music  to-day 
that  I  heerd  last  night  in  my  dream ;  and  that's  something  toward  the 
dream  comin<i  true  1 ' 


eve's        mission 


PoNDERiNO  on  Adam*s  sltuatioD, 

(Such  thoughts  instructive  are.) 
Ere,  iu  the  dawn  of  the  Creation, 

Eve  rose,  its  Morning-Star: 
How  melancholy  seemed  his  station! 
How  perilous  his  elevation  1 
Imperial,  absolute,  and  lonely; 
A  king  —  among  dumb  creatures  only! 
IIow  any  sini^le  man  would  harden, 
Left  to  himself  in  any  garden, 
AVithout  a  being  to  restrict  him 

In  sperding  nights,  or  losing  days; 
Of  inconsistency  convict  him, 
To  call  him  brut^il,  contradict  him, 

Or  tell  him  of  his  slovenly  ways: 
Without  a  moment's  sick  sensation. 

And  need  of  nursing  and  attendance. 

To  make  him  realize  dependence: 

And  where  no  buttons  lost  from  sleeves, 

Showed  the  necessity  of  Eves. 
But>  in  the  glory  of  her  mission, 

Upon  the  earth  a  woman  stands; 
And  lol  the  Patriarch's  condition  — 

A  puppet  in  her  hands, 
Which  rules,  refrains,  dislikes,  desires, 
Precisely  as  she  pulls  tiie  wires. 
And  now,  methinks,  the  only  reason 

That  woman  is  permitted  still, 
With  change,  deceit,  caprice,  and  treason, 

To  thwart  and  baffle  men  at  will, 
Is,  lest^  without  her,  we  succeed  in 
Forgetting  we  have  lost  our  Eden.  it  w. 
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Thb  Second  War  with  England.  Bv  J.  T.  Headlet,  Author  of  '  Napoleon  and  his 
Marshals,'  'Washington  and  his  Generals/  etc.,  etc.  In  two  volumes:  pp.  658. 
New- York :  Charles  Scribner. 

It  is  a  somewhat  curious  circumstance,  that  of  all  modern  writers  upon 
war  ^nd  warfare,  the  two  native  authors  who  handle  their  bloody  themes 
with  the  greatest  apparent  unction,  who  may  be  said  really  to  write  con  amove 
of  battle,  and  battlers  awful  doings,  should  be  *  men  of  peace ; '  men  who 
have  been,  or  are  still,  clergymen.  It  will  be  at  once  inferred  that  we  allude 
to  Mr.  Abbott,  whose  *  History  of  Napoleon,*  in  *  Harper's  Magazine,'  is 
attracting  so  much  attention  and  conflicting  comment,  and  Mr.  Headley,  to 
whose  last  work  we  are  about  to  pay  our  respects.  We  must  do  this  latter 
gentleman  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  is  master  of  a  style,  in  this  peculiar 
department  of  literature,  which  at  once  enlists  the  attention  of  his  readers, 
and  carries  them  forward  with  him  to  the  end  of  his  task,  with  unabated 
interest.  His  subject  may  not  be  new ;  indeed,  in  his  most  popular  books, 
it  could  not  be ;  but  he  invests  it  with  a  *  newness  of  life :  *  he  collects  his 
materials  most  industriously,  and  from  all  available  sources ;  and  he  arranges 
and  groups  his  facts  and  incidents  with  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  a  true  artist. 
With  some  defects  in  the  way  of  repetition  of  manner,  in  descriptions  of 
kindred  scenes  of  battle,  whether  upon  the  ocean  or  on  the  land,  these  vol- 
umes will  commend  themselves  to  the  reader  for  the  merits  of  conciseness, 
abundant  correlative  facts,  and  evident  candor  and  impartiality.  Mr.  Head- 
let  remarks  in  his  preface  : 

'More  books,  probablj,  have  been  written  on  the  war  of  1812  than  on  any  other 
portion  of  our  history.  The  great  political  leaders  of  that  time  were  so  vindictive  in 
their  animosities,  and  took  such  strong  and  decided  ground  on  all  Dolitical  questions, 
that  the  success  of  one  or  the  other  afterward  in  public  life  dependea  very  much  on  his 
conduct  during  the  war.  Hence,  much  detached  and  personal  history  has  been  written 
in  order  to  clear  up  or  illustrate  some  particular  event.  A  candidate  for  public  oflSce 
was  often  chosen  for  his  services  in  the  war ;  hence,  every  portion  of  it  in  which  he 
took  part  was  thoroughly  investigated  by  both  friends  and  foes.  So,  if  one  had  failed 
in  that  trying  period  of  the  count rv,  the  world  was  sure  to  hear  of  it  when  he  came  up 
for  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  The  war  proved  very  unfortunate  for  some  of  the  lead- 
ers, and  court-martials  and  disgrace  closed  the  career  of  many  which  had  hitherto  been 
bright  and  prosperous.  These  men  have  written  long  pamphlets  and  books  in  self- 
defence,  or  they  have  been  written  by  their  descendants,  so  that  if  hearing  both  sides 
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would  aid  the  reader  in  coming  to  a  correct  conclusion,  he  was  prettjr  sure  to  reach  it. 
When  so  many  quarrels  are  to  do  settled,  the  public  will  not  fail  to  be  informed  all  about 
the  origin  of  them.  Another  class  of  works  ha^e  been  written,  designed  only  to  furnish 
a  synopsis  of  the  war,  and  scarcely  reach  to  the  value  of  histories.  Others  have  been 
confined  solely  to  the  military  and  naval  movements;  others  still  are  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  political  matters  of  that  period ;  so  that  notwithstandioff  the  large  mpplj 
of  works  on  tne  war  of  1812,  I  know  of  none  in  which  all  these  dmerent  topics  are 
even  attempted  to  be  combined  in  proper  proportions.  The  present  work  ia  an  effort 
to  accomphsli  that  end  without  bemg  too  voluminous  on  the  one  hand,  or  too  ffenenl 
*  on  the  other.  I  have  endeavored  to  give  impressions  as  well  as  facts;  to  trace  Ae  cnr- 
rent  and  depict  tlie  phases  of  pubhc  feeling,  rather  than  inflict  on  the  resder  long 
documents  and  longer  debates,  in  which  every  thing  that  gave  them  life  and  interest 
was  carefully  excluded  by  the  reporter.'      •       •  Mlavmg  no  animosities  to  gratify, 

and  no  prejudices  to  favor,  I  have  set  down  naught  in  malice,  but  have  endeavored  to 
ascertain,  amid  conflicting  testimon^%  the  exact  truth,  without  regarding  the  fKendlr  or 
hostile  feelings  tite  dcclanition  of  it  might  awaken.  In  many  cases  I  hare  withneld 
much  that  was  personal,  because  it  was  not  necessary  to  my  purpose,  and  useless  onlr 
in  self-defence.  That  I  should  reconcile  dilFiculties  which  have  never  yet  been  healed, 
and  "please  rivals  who  have  ever  hated  each  other,  was  not  to  be  expected.  I  have 
attempted,  also,  to  give  a  clear  impressi<m  of  the  political  and  social  feelings  of  the 
times,  and  make  the  reader,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  live  amid  the  scenes  I  depict.' 

In  the  first  of  the  volumes  before  us  is  given,  with  all  necessary  minate- 
ness,  a  review  of  the  causes  leading  to  the  second  war  with  EngUnd ;  com- 
mencing with  a  description  of  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  Bridsh  gOYemmeDt 
and  the  forbearance  of  the  United  States,  with  the  war-debates  in  Congress, 
etc.  The  remainder  of  the  first  and  the  whole  of  the  second  volame  is  de- 
voted to  graphic  pictures  of  the  successive  battles  which  ensued,  both  on 
land  and  sea ;  the  last  ending  with  an  account  of  the  Dartmoor  aflair,  ac- 
companied by  an  engraving,  both  of  which  arc  reduced  from  an  article  in  a 
former  volume  of  this  Magazine ;  and  if  our  readers  would  see  with  how 
much  more  palpable  gout  Mr.  IIeadley  writes  of  a  *  bloody  and  tucceitfyJL 
warfare,'  than  of  battles  in  which  the  American  soldiers  'didn*t  seem  to 
take  no  interest,*  let  them  read  the  accounts  of  Pekrt^s  and  General  Jack- 
son's splendid  victories,  and  the  sad  record  of  General  Hull^s  ridicnloiis 
conduct  and  disgraceful  surrender,  and  the  battle  of  Bladensburgh.  From 
all  these  we  should  be  glad  largely  to  quote,  by  way  of  contrast ;  but  oar 
limits  forbid.  So  much  the  greater,  however,  will  be  the  pleasure  of  the 
reader  in  penising  the  volumes  in  their  *  entirety.'  We  should  not  omit  to 
add  that  the  work  is  well  and  liberally  illustrated,  and  that,  like  all  the  issues 
from  the  press  of  Sckibner,  its  typographical  execution  is  unezceptioiiable. 


Tub  Jhrist  as  a  Reformer  :  an  Address  pronounced  before  the  House  of  ConToeatiop 
of  Trinity-College,  in  Christ-Church,  Ilartford,  Connecticut,  hy  Wiluam  B.  Cinrn% 
M.  A.,  Counsellor  at  Law,  New- York,  and  Junior-Fellow  of  Trinitj-Ct^iege. 

An  able  and  interesting  paper,  worthy  alike  of  the  author  and  the  body 
before  whom  it  was  delivered.  Although  a  glance  at  the  title  might  ftppear 
to  suggest  a  theme  somewhat  dry  and  foreign  to  mere  literary  tastesii  the 
author  has  very  rapidly  and  succinctly  given  in  a  short  compass  m  view  and 
review  from  earliest  history  of  a  science  which  concerns  and  interests  all 
men  alike,  and  whose  development  has  been  the  accomplishment  of  agea. 
The  style  is  elegant,  and  tlie  treatment  of  the  subject  gires  eridence  of 
severe  training  on  the  part  of  the  accomplished  writer. 
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SalxVd  for  the  Solitary.    By  an  Epicure.    In  one  Tolume:  New- York:  Lamport, 
Blakehan  and  Law. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  this  book,  although  only  publishefl  a 
few  weeks  ago,  has  already  reached  a  fifth  edition.  It  well  deserves  its 
popularity.  It  is  a  work  of  one  who  has  read  much,  and  with  discrimination, 
and  whose  good  taste  in  the  selection  and  the  juxtaposition  of  his  various 
materiel,  is  as  rare  as  it  is  pleasant.  The  subjects  of  the  volume  are  very 
various  as  well  as  multitudinous :  the  peculiarities  of  distinguished  men,  the 
pastimes  of  people  of  different  countries,  bibliographical  anecdotes,  the  as- 
sociations connected  with  plants,  sleep  and  its  mysteries,  and  other  topics 
of  the  kind,  all  which  are  treated  in  the  most  entertaining  manner,  with  the 
aid  of  instances  and  illustrations,  gathered  from  innumerable  sources.  *  In 
some  respects,'  says  the  ''Evening  Post  *  daily  journal,  *  the  work  resembles 
the  collections  of  the  elder  D'Israeli,  which  have  always  been  favorites  with 
a  large  class  of  readers ;  but  D'Israeli  was  not  satisfied  with  amusing  and 
informing  his  readers ;  he  wished  also  to  be  sentimental,  and  his  sentiment- 
ality is  sometimes  nauseous.  In  the  work  before  us  we  find  a  more  manly 
tone  of  writing.'  The  volume  is  a  handsome  one,  and  is  embellished  with 
not  a  few  unpretending  but  very  pretty  cuts.  There  is  one  thing,  however, 
which  we  would  venture  to  hint  to  our  very  agreeable  author ;  and  that  is, 
the  omission,  in  future  editions,  of  such  infelicitous  phrases  as,  ^Says  Southey, 
in  his  amusing  work,'  or,  ^Says  Sydney  Smith,  in  his  review,'  etc.,  etc.  "We 
should  like  to  know  who  first  introduced  this  clumsy  form  of  expression  to 
the  public     He  has  much  to  answer  for,  *  whoever  he  may  be,  or  not' 


A  Visit  to  Europe,  in  1851.    By  Professor  Benjamin  Silliman,  of  Yale-College.    New- 
YoRK :  G.  P.  Putnam  and  Company. 

Among  the  very  first  books  of  travel  in  Europe  that  we  remember  to  have 
read,  was  Silliman's  'Tour,'  published  before  we  saw  the  light  of  this  nether 
planet,  some  forty-five  years  ago.  We  recollect  many  of  its  descriptions 
even  now,  and  remember  contrasting  them  subsequently  with  kindred  scenes 
depicted  by  Carter  in  the  columns  of  the  old  *  New-York  Statesman.' 
Nearly  half  a  century  after  his  first  visit  to  Europe,  our  author  again  visits 
*  climes  beyond  the  sea,'  and  the  records  of  his  joumeyings  form  the  two 
handsome  volumes  before  us.  Aside  from  the  undeniable  interest  and  vari- 
ety of  the  work  itself,  many  a  graduate  of  *  Old  Yale,'  who  has  listened  to 
the  interesting  lectures  of  the  writer,  and  watched  his  beautiful  experiments 
in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  college,  when  the  hair  now  white  with 
years  upon  that  venerable  brow  was  dark  and  shining,  will  secure  its  perusal 
for  the  reminiscences  which  it  will  evoke,  and  the  pleasant  thoughts  which 
it  will  awaken :  *  It  is,  like  its  predecessor,  a  great  book  of  its  kind,  but  a 
much  better  one ;  the  work  of  a  riper  mind,  prepared  for  wider  and  closer 
observation.  It  is  more  concise,  and  considerably  more  entertaining.  It  is 
a  capital  book  for  the  tourist ;  better  in  all  respects,  with  the  exception  of 
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certain  travelling  directions,  than  any  of  the  guide-books,  since  it  sets  down, 
with  great  minuteness,  all  the  facts  which  the  traveller  is  interested  to  know, 
as  collected  by  an  active  and  discriminating  mind,  and  spares  yoa  all  the 
noescnse  of  these  manuals.  ^  No  carpet-bag  can  be  considered  complete  with- 
out it.'  The  author's  journeys  in  Europe  lay  through  England,  Wales, 
France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  the  country  of  the  Rhine,  Prussia,  and  Saxony. 
His  observations  were  noted  down  at  the  time,  so  that  the  account  of  every 
place  visited,  and  every  object  seen,  may  be  said  to  have  been  written  by  the 
author  on  the  spot. 


Poems  bt  Grorce  P.  Morrts:  The  Deserted  Bride,  and  other  Productions.  Proftuelj 
einbcUitihed,  with  Fine  EngraviDgs.  In  one  volume,  royal  octavo :  pp.  806.  Kew- 
York:  Charles  Scuibxer. 

This  most  superb  volume  —  preeminently  elegant  in  a  typography  which 
reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  press  of  Craighead,  in  its  fair  white  Bris- 
tol-board paper,  unexcelled,  and  in  its  numerous  illustrations,  from  the  borins 
of  Alfked  Jones  and  Charles  Burt,  most  exquisitely  engraved  from  the  clas- 
sic and  facile  pencils  of  Weir  and  Darley  —  is,  wo  hesitate  not  to  say,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  that  has  ever  issued  from  the  American  press.  Praise  so 
fervent  as  this  might  be  questioned,  perhaps,  by  those  who  had  not  seen  the 
book;  but  the  moment  it  shall  present  itself  to  the  eyes  of  its  readers — and 
in  less  than  a  month  from  the  time  these  sentences  come  before  the  pablic, 
thousands  will  have  seen  it  —  it  will  be  found  that  we  have  'said  but  sooth.' 
Nor  arc  the  contents  of  the  charming  volume  unworthy  of  their  'setting' 
and  their  adornment  Poems  that  have  not  the  element  of  perpetuity  have  but 
a  transient  life.  You  shall  see  volumes  upon  volumes  of  *  poems '  which  have 
had  their  *  little  day '  of  sudden  fame,  and  are  already  snugly  stowed  in  Timers 
wallet,  for  oblivion ;  volumes  upon  which  their  authors  have  exhausted  their 
*  art,'  and  partial  friends  have  squandered  their  exaggerated  praise ;  but  here  is 
a  book — and  the  lesson  is  worthy  of  heed  —  which  may  safely  rely  upon  its 
simplicity,  its  tenderness,  its  natural  feeling,  naturally  expressed,  for  m  repu- 
tation, (dearer  far  than  aught  else,  we  are  sure,  to  the  author,)  instead  of  the 
mis-called  *  power,'  and  *  inner-meaning,'  and  *  deep-down  thought,*  which 
were  too  '  powerful '  for  our  common  minds,  and  too  high-flown  and  obscure 
for  Common  intellects.  Most  of  the  briefer  poems  in  this  collection  were 
given  to  the  country  twenty,  and  many  of  them  as  far  back  as  thirty  years  ago. 
Not  a  few  of  them  have  been  wedded  to  music  as  sweet  and  simple  as  them- 
selves ;  and  upon  countless  pianos  in  the  broad  domain  of  this  our  beloved 
land,  they  still  find  a  home  and  an  affectionate  abiding-place.  Some  of  the 
most  popular  among  them,  we  must  be  pardoned  the  pleasure  of  mentiooing, 
were  written  for,  and  originally  apperred  in  the  pages  of  the  Khickebhocxbb, 
now  the  oldest  of  our  editor-author's  literary  contemporaries ;  'The  Deserted 
Bride,'  which  gives  the  initial-title  of  the  volume,  among  the  rest 

But  to  the  poems  in  this  collection  it  would  be  adscititious  now  to  advert 
To  be  sure,  there  are  new  ones,  of  which,  did  our  space  permit,  we  shopld 
like  to  speak,  and  which  we  should  be  glad  to  transfer  to  our  pages,  ..  But 
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wherefore  ?  When  this  notice  comes  before  our  readers,  they  will  straight- 
way bethink  them  of  *  Woodman,  spare  that  Tree,'  *  On  the  Lake  where 
droops  the  Willow,'  *  I  'm  with  You  once  Again,'  *  When  we  were  Boys  to- 
gether,' *My  Mother's  Bible,'  and  other  kindred  familiar  poems,  equally  sen- 
tient in  the  national,  nay,  the  general  heart ;  and  quotation  would  be  vain, 
and  worse  than  in  vain.  The  contents  o{  the  book  have  spoken,  speak,  and 
xcill  speak  for  themselves.  It  remains  for  us  only  to  pay  a  brief  and  imper- 
fect tribute  to  the  illustrations,  which  it  is  easy  to  see  could  only  have 
been  a  *  labor  of  love '  to  the  accomplished  artists  who  designed  and  executed 
them.  They  are  all,  with  one  exception,  (a  spirited  head  of  the  author, 
from  the  facile  pencil  of  our  departed  friend,  Henry  Inman,  whose  mantle 
Elliott  so  deservedly  and  without  challenge  wears,)  from  the  hands  of  Wkib 
and  Darley.  They  are  fourteen  in  number,  and  represent  *  Woodman,  spare 
that  Tree,' '  Lisette,'  The  Croton  Ode,  *  The  Chieftain's  Daughter,'  *  The  Dog- 
Star  Rages,'  '  When  other  Friends,'  etc.,  *  The  Prairie  on  Fire,'  *  'T  is  Now  the 
Promised  Ilour,'  *  Rock  of  the  Pilgrims : '  all  these  are  by  Weir,  whose  pen- 
cil may  be  always  known  by  one  especial  thing,  apart  from  his  masterly 
handling  of  his  theme ;  and  that  is,  appreciation  of  his  author.  Look,  for 
instance,  at  the  pictured  expostulation  with  the  wood-man  to  spare  the  tree, 
which  he  has  begun  to  lay  low.  One  positively  feels  that  the  chopper  has 
taken  what  the  woods-men  call  too  wide  a  *  calf,'  and  that  the  venerable  and 
venerated  old  tree  is  'past  praying  for.'  But  not  so;  the  wood-man  relents, 
and  that  old  tree  will  stand,  *  when  a  hundred  years  arc  gone.'  *And  long 
may  it  wave ! '  *  Lisette  '  is  a  calm,  sweet  face,  ftill  of  mingled  character 
and  feminine  sweetness.  The  portrait  of  the  author  is  an  airy  sketch  in  its 
kind;  one  of  our  lamented  friend  Inman's  best  crayonish  attempts.  *The 
Dog-Star  Rages '  is  one  of  those  pictures  which  few,  if  any,  can  paint  so  well 
as  Weir,  but  which,  in  our  judgment,  greatly  lack  the  effect  of  color ^ 
as  here  presented.  The  conception,  composition,  and  execution  of  *The 
Prairie  on  Fire '  are  excellent,  and  all  that  could  be  expected  of  any  artist ; 
but  who  can  depict  a  prairie  on  fire  —  next  to  the  ocean  in  a  storm,  the  sub- 
limest  of  all  sublime  objects?  *The  Promised  Hour,'  or  *The  Serenade,'  is 
certainly  in  the  best  manner  of  an  artist  who  is  always  good.  The  theme  is 
something  hackneyed,  alike  upon  the  stage,  in  song,  and  in  art ;  but  it  is 
here  poetically  and  most  artistically  treated.  *  The  Rock  in  the  Wilderness,' 
tlie  last  of  Weir's  designs,  is  a  graphic  and  effective  picture,  embodying  in 
full  the  sentiment  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  the  Rock  of  Plymouth, 
the  *  Blarney-Stone  of  New-England,'  as  it  was  once  irreverently  styled  by 
a  departed  Irish  wit,  and  true  Irish  gentleman,  at  a  *  Pilgrim '  festival.  Dab- 
ley  has  but  three  pictures,  but  they  have  rarely  been  surpassed,  even  by 
himself  They  are  three  illustrations  of  *The  Maid  of  Saxony,'  a  play; 
*  Frederick  the  Great,'  which  brings  Placidb  before  us  at  once  in  St  Pat- 
rick's Eve,'  poor  Power's  play;  *  Sophia  Mansheld,'  a  lovely  representation 
of  the  beautiful  porcelain-factory  girl;  and  Wedgewood,  the  auctioneer,  a 
capital  impersonation  of  that  busy,  lively,  and  useful  class  of  our  *  fellow- 
citizens.'  But  we  must  pause ;  having  only  to  add :  Buy  and  read  this  most 
c^mrming  volume.  It  is  richly  worth  five  dollars,  by  the  outlay  of  which 
you  can  lay  it  upon  your  centre-table,  and  take  it  to  your  heart. 
vol.  xlii.  34 
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Blbak-IIopse.    By  Charles  Dickexs,  Author  of  'The  Pickwick  Paperj,'  'Olitbb 
Twist,'  'Dombey  and  Son,'  etc.,  etc.    In  two  Tolames.    New- York:  HIbpsk  akd 

IJUOTIIERS. 

We  arc  of  that  class  of  impatient  readers  who  devour  *  serials,*  if  they  are 
attractive,  as  they  *  come  out.'  An  interesting  narrative,  with  an  air  of  au- 
thenticity, claims  immediate  perusal,  if  once  you  *  dip  into  it,*  and  take,  as 
it  were,  the  fortunes  of  its  heroes  and  heroines  upon  *  your  own  shoulders.* 
This  we  have  done  with  DickensV  last  work,  ^Bleal'-ITousej''  now  completed, 
and  lying  hcfore  us  in  two  handsome  volumes,  elahorately  illustrated,  and 
well  executed  typographically,  as  might  be  expected  of  the  renowned 
publishing-house  whence  the  volumes  proceed.  When  the  work,  as  now,  is 
*'  done,  and  fmished,  and  ended,*  we  can  scarcely  help  envying  those  readers 
to  whom  all  its  characters  will  be  new  ;  who  have,  as  yet,  formed  no  acquaint- 
ance with  the  mysteries  of  the  royal  court  of  chancery,  in  England,  as  dis- 
closed in  '  Bleak-House ;  *  who  know  nothing  of  the  memorable  case  of 
*  Jakndvce  and  Jarndvce  ;  *  who  know  not  the  sensible,  the  affectionate,  the 
gentle  Esther  Summerson  ;  nothing  of  the  honorable  and  pompous  Earl  Dxd- 
LOCK,  and  his  tortured  lady ;  nothing  of  Ada,  of  TuLKiNcnoRN,  of  the  hope- 
ful and  pliable  *  Richard,'  of  Bvthorn,  of  *  Bagnet,'  the  *  Old  Qhrl,*  and 
of  Mrs.  Jellaby — nothing  of  the  undying  Skimpole!  Ah!  what  a  treat 
non-*  serial '  readers  have  before  them !  And  before  these  sentences  shall 
have  *  attained  to  type,'  the  book  will  })e  in  the  hands  of  so  many  of  onr 
readers,  that  extracts  from  it  would  become  a  *  twice-told  tale '  to  them.  We 
quite  agree  with  a  daily  contemporary,  in  whose  literary  judgments  we  are 
wont  to  confide,  that  all  the  characters  of  *  Bleak-House '  pale  and  recede  as 
the  immortal  Hakou)  Skimpole  approaches : 

*Mu.  DiCKKNs,  in  all  his  varied  creations —  and  their  name  is  legion  —  has  never  pro- 
duced any  picture  half  so  new,  so  true  and  so  needful  as  that  of  IIarold  Skimpolb. 
This  g-ilded  lie,  this  butterfly-swindler,  tliis  rutliun,  masquerading  as  a  child,  sod  pre- 
tending innocence,  in  order  that  he  niav  rob  with  greater  security,  is  not  a  chanuster 
unnatunil  or  unknown.  lie  exists,  with  slight  variations,  every  where,  althouj^, 
stnmpfely  enough,  until  Mr.  Dickiins  served  the  world  by  publishing  his  portrait,  he  WM 
only  known  in  private.  Exceedingly  delicately  has  he  outhncd  this  man,  preserving, 
with  the  true  lightness  of  the  artist,  all  those  airy  lineaments  so  difficult  to  catch  —  so 
much  more  dillicult  tu  register.  There  is  an  exquisite  balance  preserved  in  SnMP0LB*8 
character.  lie  never  discloses  himself;  he  is  never  disclosed.  By  little  and  little  our 
cop.ceptionsof  him  broaden  into  a  comjilete  appreciation  of  his  villanj;  and  even  thei^ 
it  is  our  own  conclusion  we  draw  —  not  the  author's,  or  any  of  his  characters*.  Skxx- 
poi.K  is  thoroughly  sustained  to  the  last;  and  even  then,  although  he  vanishes  from,  the 
stage  in  that  aerial,  unsubstantial  kind  of  way,  befitting  so  spiritual  and  refined  atas- 
cal,  he  goes  off  with  so  intense  a  piece  of  ingratitude  in  his  mouth,  that  his  memorf  ii 
inevitablv  gibbeted  to  our  scorn. 

'  O,  garrulous  and  gossipping  Bard  of  Itimini !  it  will  take  much  poetry,  even  of  tl^ 
wishy-wasliy  style,  to  wash  thy  hands  of  all  connection  with  that  pleasant,  black-hearted, 
smiling,  double-faced,  heartless  rogue,  ilARnu)  JSkimpoleI  It  will  take  man/of  thj 
'.lars  of  Honey,*  culled  though  they  be  for  tliee  by  the  wild  bees  of  Hyblo,  to  sweeten 
this  bitter  pill,  s>o  jnibliely  administered.  In  the  very  face  of  that  *Town*  about  which 
thou  didst  so  lightly  gossip,  thou  art  unmantlod,  and  siandest  exposed  and  shivering  in 
tlie  midst  of  the  mocking  and  scornful  crowd.  What  thy  own  base  treachery  to  that 
noble  PoKT,  who  sheltered  thy  unplumcd  carcase  beneath  his  caglc-wing,  bq|;aii  aome 
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twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Dickexs,  with  a  few  strokes  of  his  caustic  pen,  has  completed. 
Never  did  a  more  merited  disgrace  oyertake  a  traitor;  ne^er  did  a  man  need  more  pilj 
who  deserved  or  will  get  so  little.' 

This  paragraph  points  unmistakably  to  Leigh  Hunt  ;  but  may  there  not 
be  some  error  in  its  assumption?  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  sin- 
gle recognition  of  the  character  in  any  London  jouma].  Moreover,  our  faith 
is  somewhat  staggered  by  a  circumstance  just  mentioned  to  us  by  a  distin- 
guished metropolitan  physician,  recently  returned  from  -abroad,  who  while 
in  London  met  Leigh  Hunt  (to  whom  he  brought  letters)  on  two  or  three 
occasions  at  his  own  lodgings.  The  now  venerable  poet  was  desirous  of 
negotiating  with  some  American  house  for  the  publication  of  his  collected 
works  in  this  country.  His  finances  were  not  in  the  best  condition,  our 
informant  said,  although  he  was  busy  with  his  pen ;  writing  regularly,  among 
other  periodicals,  for  Dickens's  *  Household  Words.'  Now  it  hardly  seems 
possible  that  he  could  be  under  pay  to  an  editor  who  was  holding  him  up 
monthly  to  the  most  withering  scorn  and  contempt.  We  hold  the  rather, 
therefore,  with  our  informant,  that  Harold  Skimpole  must  be  drawn  from 
some  other  original  than  Leigh  Hunt.  If  not,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
should  undertake  the  re-publication  of  his  writings  in  this  country.  He  has 
been  standing  long  in  the  pillory,  and  is  now  suspended  in  chains  on  a  gibbet 
higher  than  the  gallows  of  Haman. 

We  have  abjured  extracts ;  but  we  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  quote 
the  subjoined  touching  picture  of  a  devoted  young  wife  to  a  *  victim  of  a 
fatal  inheritance '  through  an  English  court  of  chancery : 

*  '  Esther,  m  v  dearest,  I  want  to  be  a  good  wife,  a  very,  very  good  wife  indeed.  Yon 
shall  teach  me. 

'  I  teach !  1  said  no  more,  for  I  noticed  the  hand  that  was  fluttering  over  the  keys, 
and  1  knew  that  it  was  not  I  who  ought  to  speak;  that  it  was  she  who  had  somethmg 
to  say  to  nie. 

*  'When  I  married  Richard,  I  was  not  insensible  to  what  was  before  him.  I  had 
been  perfectly  happy  for  a  long  time  with  you,  and  I  had  never  known  any  trouble  or 
unxietv,  so  loved  and  cared  for;  but  I  understood  the  danger  he  was  in,  dear  £sthbr.' 

' '  1  know,  I  know,  darling.' 

'  *  When  we  were  married,  I  had  some  little  hope  that  I  might  be  able  to  convince  him 
of  his  mistake ;  that  he  might  come  to  regard  it  in  a  new  way  as  my  husband,  and  not 
pursue  it  all  the  more  desperately  for  my  sake  —  as  he  does.  But  if  I  had  not  had  that 
hope,  I  would  have  married  him  just  the  same,  Esther.    Just  the  same ! ' 

'  III  the  niomentnrv  firmness  of  the  hand  that  was  never  still — a  firmness  inspired 
by  the  utterance  of  these  last  words,  and  dying  away  with  them  —  I  saw  the  connrma- 
tion  of  her  earnest  tones. 

'  *  You  are  not  to  think,  my  dearest  Esther,  that  I  fail  to  see  what  you  see,  and  fear 
what  you  fear.  No  one  can  understand  him  better  than  I  do.  The  greatest  wisdom 
that  ever  lived  in  the  world  could  not  know  Richard  better  than  my  love  does.' 

*^^he  spoke  so  modestly  and  softly,  and  her  trembling  hand  expressed  such  agitation, 
as  it  moved  to  and  fro  upon  the  silent  notes!    My  dear,  dear  girl! 

*  '  I  sec  him  at  his  worst  every  day.  I  watch  him  in  his  sleep.  I  know  every  change 
of  his  face.  Rut  when  I  married  Richard,  I  was  quite  determmed,  Esther,  if  Hbavhn 
would  help  me,  never  to  show  him  that  I  grieved  for  what  be  did,  and  so  to  make  him 
more  unhapx>y .  I  want  him  when  he  comes  home  to  find  no  trouble  in  mv  face.  I  want 
him  when  he  looks  at  me  to  see  what  he  loved  in  mc.  I  married  him  to  do  this,  and 
this  supports  me.' 

'  I  felt  her  trembling  more.  I  waited  for  what  was  yet  to  come,  and  I  now  thonght 
1  began  to  know  what  it  was. 

*  'And  something  else  supports  mc,  Esther.' 

*  She  stopped  a  minute.    Stopped  speaking  only;  her  hand  was  still  in  motion. 

'  '  I  look  f()rward  a  little  while,  and  I  don  t  know  what  great  aid  may  come  to  me. 
When  Richard  turns  his  eves  upon  me  then,  there  may  be  something  lying  on  my 
breast  more  eloquent  than  f  have  been,  with  greater  power  than  mine  to  snow  him  his 
true  course,  and  win  him  back.' 
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*  Uer  haod  stopped  now.    She  clasped  me  in  her  arniB,  tnd  I  clanped  her  in  miiM. 

'  *  If  that  little  creature  should  fail  too,  Esthbk,  I  still  look  forward.  I  look  forvanl 
a  long  while,  through  years  and  years,  and  think  that  then,  when  I  am  growing  old,  mt 
wlien  I  am  dead,  perhaps,  a  beautiful  woman,  his  daughter,  happily  married,  may  be 
urotid  of  him  and  a  blessing  to  him.  Or  that  a  generous,  brare  man,  as  faandsoine  aa 
nc  used  tu  be,  as  hopeful,  and  far  more  happy,  may  walk  in  the  sun-shine  with  hioL 
honoring  his  gray  head,  and  saying  to  himself,  '  I  thank  God  this  is  mjfiUherl  minea 
by  a  fatal  inheritance,  and  restored  through  me! ' 

' 0  my  sweet  girl,  what  a  heart  was  that  which  beat  so  fast  against  mine! 

'  'These  hopes  uphold  mc,  mv  dear  KsTuen,  and  I  know  they  wilL  Thoagh  soma- 
iimcM  even  they  depart  from  mo  before  a  dread  that  arises  when  I  look  at  BicaABDl ' 

*  I  tried  to  cheer  my  darling,  and  attkcd  her  what  it  was.  Sobbing  and  we^Dg^abt 
replied : 

* '  That  ho  may  not  lire  to  see  his  child  —  the  child  who  is  to  do  so  much  I ' ' 

*■  Blcak-IIousc '  is  here  contained  in  two  thick  yolumcs,  in  the  style  of 
'  DoMBRY  and  Son ;  *  generously  illustrated,  hnndsomcly  printed  on  good 
paper,  and  neatly  bound  in  stamped  muslin,  of  a  bright  cerulean  blue. 


Up  tub  Rivaa.    Br  F.  W.  Shbltox,  Author  of  'Salaxi>br  and  the  Dragon,' '  Rector 
of  Saint  Bardolph*s,' etc.    In  one  volume:  pp.  32.*).    New-York :  Chaklb  Scbibmbb. 

We  hazard  little  in  predicting  that  this  most  charming  volume  will  attain 
to  general  and  prolonged  esteem,  lifaiiy  of  the  *  Letters '  of  which  it  ifl 
composed  have  appeared,  month  aflcr  month,  in  these  page.s,  and  have  been 
every  where,  and  by  all  readers,  admired,  for  the  love  of  nature,  the  sweet 
and  gentle  spirit,  the  frequent  touches  of  genial  humor,  and  the  true  feeling^ 
which  pervade  and  inform  them.  Tliere  are  other  'Letters'  which  our 
readers  have  not  as  yet  seen,  but  they  will  need  no  added  inducement  to 
secure  their  perusal  in  the  beautiful  volume  which  contains  them.  Wo  know 
of  no  rising  American  author  whose  prose  style  is  more  faultless  than  Ifr. 
SriELTON^s.  A  scholar,  *ripe  and  good,*  he  engrails  upon  'pure  English 
undeAlcd*  the  fruits  of  classic  culture.  You  arc  never  at  a  loss  for  his  mean- 
ing ;  nor  can  you  take  up  any  one  of  his  sentences,  or  attentively  regard  any 
one  of  his  faithful  pictures,  without  feeling  how  difficult  it  would  be  to 
change  the  one  for  the  better,  or  in  any  manner  to  heighten  the  eflRust  of  the 
other.  His  readers  may  always  bo  assured  that  what  ho  describes  he  has 
seen  or  felt,  and  for  this  very  reason  they  will  sec  and  feel  v)ith  him.  At 
the  risk,  perchance,  of  incurring  a  charge  of  egotism,  wo  venture  to  present 
the  annexed  extract  from  the  ^Prefatory  Letter  to  Louis  Gaylord  Clarh^  to 
whom  the  work  is  dedicated : 

'  SixTKKN  years  ago,  while  living  near  the  sen-coast,  I  was  sitting  in  a  parlor  on  a 
pleasant  sunimer-niorning,  sauntering  with  a  Inzy  eye  over  a  volume  of  Latm  poemsy  a 
portion  of  the  delicate  opifseula^  the  dexterous  huniliwork  of  Vixnius  Bourxi.  I  re- 
member turning  over  the  snowy  pages  of  that  book  only  because  the  fact  is  connected 
with  one  of  more  importance  —  such  is  the  mysterious  'principle  of  association,  whidi 
makes  each  petty  memory'  the  co-link  in  a  lengthened  chain.  While  engaged  in  the 
scannion  and  interpretation  of  a  Sapphic  ode,  oompiictcd  by  Yinxius  with  an  unini* 
pe.achuble  accuracy  and  adjustment  of  its  several  parts,  a  person  bearing^  preoiaely  fhii 
same  name  as  yours,  was  announced;  when  witnout  formality,  and  with  a  viguroos 
start,  a  friendship  commenced,  which  up  to  this  day  has  been  /rank,  open,  genial,  and 
abovt;  diHguise ;  interrupted,  it  is  hoped,  by  no  unpardonable  faults,  and  embittered 
nevcT  by  any  unkindly  Huapicions. 

'According  to  the  melancholy  records  of  social  intercourse,  it  is  a  cause  of  eratldip 
tion,  us  wellas  a  mutual  compliment  to  both,  that  this  fearful  lapse  of  time  nas  not 
become  an  impassable  chasm,  and  that  we  hold  the  same  friendahip  in  good  preset- 
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ration  Blill.  Such,  it  may  be  predicted,  will  be  the  amiable  Ikot,  until,  if  life  remains, 
the  dark  hnir  on  these  vrorthy  crowns  shall  have  become  as  white  as  tne  driren  snow, 
and  *  the  almond-trcc  shall  flourish.' 

'  It  is  not  often  that  a  tolerable  contact  or  jnxta-position  can  continue  eren  for  a  decade 
of  years.  Business  and  the  stem  perplexities  of  life  interpose  their  obstacles  to  a 
close  affinity,  and  cause  the  elements  which  were  disposed  to  coalesce,  to  fly  spart  with 
a  centrifufTfll  motion.  Thns  you  may  sit  at  the  festive  board  with  a  (Hcnd,  enjoy  with 
him  at  intervals  a  day's  ramble,  or  walk  with  him  in  a  pleasant  garden ;  but  in  a  little 
time  he  is  at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  the  ocean  rolls  between  you,  or  he  has  sono  to  'that 
bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns.'  The  mountains  rise  above  the  vales  to  divide 
friendships  as  well  as  countries,  and  lift  their  hoary  peaks  to  cut  human  hearts  in  twain. 
In  a  few  years  you  strain  your  eyes  over  a  drwury  distance,  where  all  which  is  between 
you  and  the  horizon  appears  vaoint  air. 

*As  we  sometimes  turn  back  after  joumcyinfl:  a  lone^  distance,  to  find  tman  some 
Bantine  thicket  full  of  birds,  some  flowering  <^11  in  the  mid-wildemcss  where  there 
was  a  fountain  of  sweet  waters,  so  we  can  but  recur  to  these  green  spots  of  the  Past, 
and  pluck  a  faded  leaf  from  mcmor}'.  The  arrowy  course  of  these  past  years  has  its 
mile-stones  composed  of  monuments  wreathed  about,  as  the  cose  ma^  be,  with  the 
green  vines  of  spring,  or  with  the  purple  foliage  of  autumn,  or  with  their  white  shafts 
sunken  in  still  whiter  snows.  The  Twin-spirits  have  been  torn  asunder,  the  Poet  has 
ceascil  his  numbers,  and  the  Minstrel  his  song,  and  Beauty  has  perished  in  its  prime, 
and  the  noble  heart  has  become  cold  for  ever.  In  the  repose  of  Grcenwooa,  (the 
suburbs  of  a  living  city,)  marked  by  mnnv  a  silver  lake,  and  wood-crowned  hill,  and 
cultivated  garden,  we  have  sometimes  stood  while  the  earth  opened  to  swallow  up  those 
who  were  dearest ;  or  panning  at  the  tomb  of  one  too  early  lost,  have  exclaimed  almost 
in  the  plaintive  words  of  the  classic  poet : 

'Vfpn'   nunnto  ini;.u*  OMt  cnm  rellquis  vpr^nri 
(Juani  tal  niRininiSH?.' 

*  But  a  tide  less  deep  and  dark  than  that  of  Styx  too  often  separates  the  friends  who 
seemed  like  brothers  —  the  wrigtj^ling,  shallow  stream  of  selfish  policy.  Most  acquaint- 
anc<*s  pn»cecd  less  from  knowleuge  tliun  from  the  want  of  it;  and  with  those  of  deep 
fci'ling,  an  admiration  for  many,  which  has  been  quickly  fanned  into  a  flame,  becomca 
changed  into  a  cynical  mistrust  for  all,  which  poisons  tne  heart  at  its  warm  fountain. 
To  advance  in  all  knowledge  makes  you  in  love  with  the  pursuit,  and  instigates  you  to 
go  fartluT,  except  the  knowledge  of  men. 

'  I  recollect  u{m)u  that  ]ileasant  morning  when  first  wo  met,  that  we  went  to  walk  in 
the  woods,  ascending  first  a  hill-to])  from  which  a  good  view  could  be  obtained;  and  I 
said  to  you,  in  the  musical  words  of  Sir  William  Tkmple,  *  I  will  conduct  you  to  a  hill- 
side, painful  indeed  at  the  first  attcent,  and  steep,  but  else  so  smooth,  so  clear,  so  full  of 
pxxily  prospects  and  of  harmonious  sounds,  ttiat  the  harp  of  ORruEus  is  not  more 
charming.*  It  was  the  mouth  of  June,  and  the  dog-wood  was  in  blossom,  and  the  young 
hurk  of  the  birch  and  sassafras  smelted  sweet,  and  the  leaves,  just  burst  from  their 
waxi-ii  buds,  lind  a  glossy  and  a  tender  freshness,  and  the  dells  were  full  of  sinffing- 
binls,  and  the  year  was  at  its  prime.  For  at  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  in  eorly  Juno, 
when  ihe  lingering  chilis  winch  come  from  ice-fields  have  given  place  to  the  sweety 
warm  breath  of  Siinnner,  and  tl»e  sun  cheers  and  gilds,  without  yet  scorching  with  his 
rays,  and  tin*  rose  IiIunIk's  at  that  identical  stagi*  of  its  existence  which  is  betwixt  its 
early  buddinjf  and  its  prime,  tlicre  is  a  sense  of  life  and  freshness  which  we  annually 
enjoy  fi.r  a  iitfle,  and  then  bid  farewell  to  it,  perhaps  for  ever. 

Ii  was  at  tills  M'MMin,  so  propitious,  ilmt  we  walked  together  for  the  first  time,  O  my 
friend  !  talking;  of  tliosp  ii(i|)(>s  which  have  scarce  vet  budd(Hl,  and  of  those  expectations 
wlii<-h  ha\('  not  y«'t  bloomed.  Then,  all  seemed  fair  and  promising,  and  the  thoughts 
«)f  our  lu'jirl  borrowed  their  hue  from  the  landscape,  for  we  were  in  the  very  spring- 
tinii'  of  iifr. 

'A  year  later,  I  stood  ut  this  same  siK)t  alone,  and,  thinking  of  you,  broke  open  the 
XL':!]  (if  that  irttcr  which  I  held  in  nty  liaud;  for  I  never  j^lancu  over  an  expected  letter 
<>n  till*  ^id<■■^villk,  hastily  ptbbling  iis  eontcnts;  but  Ixdd  it  in  reserve  forsomo  inomeDt 
of  lei^u^' or  tittinir  placv.  It  was  then  that  I  first  knew  of  the  death  of  vour  twin- 
brvtiiir  Willis,  who  ha^  wriit<>ii  some  of  the  most  heart-felt  poetry  which  was  ever 
pcniK'iJ.  Vitu  »p(>ki>  of  li:i\  '\\\\r  started,  but  of  arriving  t(Hi  late  to  be  present  at  his  de- 
purr<ir(>,  for  wlicn  yon  cntrnMl  his  house  that  night  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  dead.  I 
iia\e  lost  the  l«'tt<.>r,  whirh  was  in  few  wonts,  but  rememl>er  well  the  impression  which 
it  made  np<in  inr  ;  n<>r  do  I  i>>ie*-ni  you  less  because  it  may  be  said  of  you,  '  aWmm  iA 
fiut'ii in  <'f>>iiii  i-it. riii^'  and  berans**  you  are  ever  casting  flowers  up^m  his  grave. 

'Sin<->'  lli.it  iirst  Itl•■<'tinL^  1  have  .spent  many  pleasant  hours  in  your  company ;  often 
sittii-.^  at  t.\rn:n;r  and  at  miil-w  inter  in  your  cheerful  studv,  wheruthc  lights  sliU  blazed, 
wliil«-  tlie  stonn  IihwI'mI  without,  and  tlie  snows  fell  on  the  knobbed  and  bony  fingers 
■•f  the  dry  Alanihus,  whose  knuckles  were  held  up  before  your  door;  looking  upon  the 
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Hre  in  the  grate,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  costlj  and  freshlj-printed  books  upon  yoor 
tablo;  exuunning  pictures,  reading  passages  in  proce  and  pooU^  from  olaaaic  autbora; 
beguiling  the  time  with  anecduto  and  talk. 

'And  I  have  often  floated  with  you  on  summer-days  around  the  expansiTe  bay  which 
pours  its  wealtli  of  waters  and  treasures  from  every  clime  into  the  bosom  of  our  natiTe 
city.  I  sa}' '  native/  although  neither  of  us  first  drew  the  breath  of  life  within  it.  But 
we  have  been  nestled  closely  upon  its  great  heart,  and  been  nurtured  almost  within  its 
limits,  and  our  hopes  and  aflections  are  identified  with  it,  and  it  is  like  some  beloved 
Argos  to  which  the  eve  constantly  reverts.  Within  our  own  time,  from  being  ctnnpar^ 
atively  small  and  without  architectural  adornment,  and  ranked  in  an  infeiior  class,  it 
has  ri.sen  into  a  magnificent  and  glorious  city,  enlarifing  its  borders  on  every  band, 
boasting  its  '  streets  of  palaces  and  walks  of  state ; '  bearing  still,  it  is  tme,  its  prorin- 
cial  name ;  and  although  surmounted  neither  by  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  nor  ibe  mon- 
ument of  Wasiiinoton,  nor  the  hulls  of  legislation,  in  all  respects  the  Metropolis  of  the 
Wcsteru  Continent:  and  much  as  I  love  the  country,  and  the  smell  of  the  new-mown 
hay,  mv  heiirt  still  throbs  with  exultation  when  I  come  near  enough  to  hearken  to  the 
hum  ot^  MumUiatta,  the  clashing  of  its  ship-yards,  the  breathing  of  its  Vulcanic  forges, 
the  clangor  of  the  foundries,  the  note  of  preparation,  and  the  sound  of  'armorers 
closing  rivets  up' — not  for  the  big  barbaric  men  who  hold  a  spear,  and  whose  breesU 
are  coated  with  overlup])ing  plates,  but  massive  coatings  of  the  hot  and  steaming  lungs 
of  iron-horses,  and  for  the  sheathing  of  the  ships:  for  bolts,  and  bands,  and  bars,  10 
e  very  sinews  of  the  arm  of  Peace.    Oh,  how  much  superior  to  i 
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the  {)h vsic  {Ktwers,  which  he  controls  as  with  a  tyrant's  sway  I  Yes,  1  am  proud  of  that 
city  which  rises  up  superbly  out  of  the  deep,  and  in  whicli  Commerce  nones  as  her 
own.  JIu:  anmt,  hie  curriut.  When  I  see  the  pictured  and  beaded  Indians  lisUesslj 
and  moodily  still  wending  their  way  through  its  streets,  the  same  children  of  Nature 
which  they  were  when  the  keel  of  Hendrik  IIi'dson  tirst  clove  these  waves;  advanced 
not  one  jot  farther  in  civilization,  except  that  the  sculping-knife  is  of  necessity  sheathc<iL 
and  the  t<miahawk  is  buried;  hearing  their  fictile  ware:»  and  barken  manufiictures^  and 
needle-work,  nnd  rattling  baubles  about  their  necks,  and  brining  back  at  a  single 
glance  the  memory  of  the  barbaric  Past,  and  then  turn  to  the  spectacle  around  me,  1 
ask  myself,  '  Is  all  this  the  illusion  of  the  fancy?  Is  what  I  sec  the  effect  of  magic  and 
the  doings  of  Genii,  or  is  it  rather  that  I  am  standing  upon  the  last  rantage-gronnd  (tf 
the  human  race,  where  the  dead  aro  quickened,  and  a  resurrection  is  taking  place,  and 
society,  sloughing  off  its  old  preiudices,  is  at  last  bursting  its  shackles  ana  swathing- 
bands',  and  with  gigantic  strcngtu  is  coming  forth  to  a  better  life,  to  a  more  czaltM 
freedum,  and  to  a  higher  civilization  ? ' 

'And  I  have  often  floated  with  you  on  a  summer-evening  up  the  River,  walking  the 
decks  of  a  gor«roous  palace,  or  perched  high  up  at  the  extreme  bow  in  a  privileged 
position  near  the  good  man  at  the  wheel-house;  and  while  the  sun  sank  low,  and  ^t 


was  stirring  on  the  shores,  y^\  here  the  prow  dashed  through  the  strong  exhilarating 
breeze,  while  on  the  green  and  sloping  banks  we  saw  the  lambs  strolling,  their  backs 
olothed  with  Spanish  fleeces,  and  the  kine  reclining  in  easv  attitudes  on  tnose  rounded 
knolls  and  liill-tops  which  resemble  the  tomb  of  the  Olcf  Bianor.  And  presently  we 
glided  past  the  base  of  that  most  massive,  solid  wall  of  peri>endicular  rocks,  extending 
on  the  left  for  miles  and  miles,  more  marvellous  than  the  Giant's  Causeway,  jet  setan- 
ingly  the  work  of  men,  built  up  as  if  by  line  and  plummet  for  the  circumTtullation  of 
some  immense  city,  with  the  summit  of^the  wall  all  evenly  cut  in  a  direct  and  horiion- 
tal  line,  as  if  done  by  a  chisel.  Still,  as  we  pass  by,  the  work  appears  too  great  for 
men,  or  even  giants. '  S<une  convulsion  of  Nature  must  have  wrencued  open  the  liwi- 
likc  jaws,  und  while  on  the  (me  side  they  remain  solid  and  petrified,  on  the  other  they 
an^  crumbled  away  and  gtme.  In  their  height  nnd  lengtn,  these  walls  make  a  men 
mock  at  the  mud-Vork  and  masonry  of  man.  The  forests  at  their  base,  as  you  sail 
onward  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  look  like  an  irregular  ^reen  stripe  on  a  basement 
of  perpendicular  cliffs,  and  the  great  parallel  splits  or  projections  on  their  sides  hava 
the  appoamnce  of  pilasters,  and  the  vmes  and  foliage  <m  the  top  hang  over  like  Ifg^i 
leaves  of  ornamental  acanthus.  I  have  never  seeii  the  walls  which  upheave  migestio 
domes,  which  have  been  built  by  Anoelo  and  others,  but  I  know  that  they  cannot  eqnl 
the  Palisadoes. 

'What  nn  infinite  variety  of  landscape  is  presented  to  the  eye  as  you  pass  VP^tb^ 
River!  Although  you  see  no  castles,  like  those  whicli  are  on  the  brink  or  the  Bnine, 
yet  in  all  their  towering  and  natural  grandeur  the  cliffs  shoot  up  on  which  the  raslliM 
ought  to  he;  and  whether  the  fogs  wreathe  their  summits,  or  they  stand  clear  and  weUr* 
defined  in  an  amber  atmosphere,  the  eye  never  tires  of  enjoyment.  I  have  sometimes 
sat  witli  you  by  the  hour  on  a  star-lit  summer-evening,  on  the  roof  of  your  house  on  flia 
high  hill  ut  Pivrmont,  looking  over  the  broad  biu^iu  of  the  Tappaan  Zee.  Nearir  ii^o* 
site,  nestled  among  the  trees,  is  the  qutunt  and  modest  house  of  Wasbucgtok  ibyixo  ; 
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illustrious  hisiorian,  most  chaste  and  charming  writer  of  English  undefiled,  holding 
possession  undisputed  of  his  native  patrimony  of  wit  and  humor,  bounded  by  smiles 
and  tears.  Long  may  he  live  upon  the  banks  of  that  River  whose  legends  are  blended 
with  his  undying  fame,  and  whose  tide  is  not  more  sparkling  ana  full  of  pleasant 
images  than  his  transparent  style! 

*  Inow  dedicate  to  you,  my  dear  C ,  a  volume  which,  however  simple  in  its  con- 
tents, and  in  the  class  of  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  has,  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
cost  me  many  hours  of  pleasant  pains  and  patient  elaboration,  and  a  large  part  of  it  has 
already  passed  before  an  eye  perhaps  too  partial  to  the  author.  But  although  it  is 
brought  to  an  end  for  the  present,  I  have  not  been  able  to  include  within  its  moderate 
compass  one  half  of  the  topics  and  little  adventures  which  are  noted  down  in  my  tablets, 
my  ivory  tablets.  These  contain  hints  written  in  pencil,  sometimes  under  a  spreading 
tree,  sometimes  on  the  bank  of  a  sparkling  stream,  or  in  a  meadow,  but  cannot  be 
deciphered ;  and  again,  when  Memory  has  been  intrusted  with  something  worthy  of 
preservation,  she  has  turned  traitor. 

*And  now  farewell.  Already  the  frosts  have  whitened  the  ground.  Perhaps  before 
another  spring  returns  to  strew  the  earth  with  flowers,  and  the  voice  of  singing-birds 
is  heard  again,  I  shall  tempt  the  billows  of  the  deep;  touch  for  the  first  time  the  shores 
of  merry  England ;  stand  by  the  grave  of  Shakspearb,  the  banks  of  Avon,  and  of 
Kidal  Water.  May  the  voyage  bo  prosperous,  the  exploration  pleasant,  and  the  return 
speedy;  for  methlnks  that  no  anticipations  can  be  clad  in  warmer  hues  than  those 
experiences  which  are  now  to  be  accounted  only  memories;  and  the  attractions  which 
may  be  found  abroad  can  ill  wean  one  from  the  home  of  his  fathers,  and  the  love  of 
native  land.' 

It  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  we  record  these  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
a  friend  who,  more  nearly  than  any  other,  has  filled  the  place  of  the  '  twin- 
spirit'  of  whom  he  so  touchingly  speaks.  In  his  keen  perception,  his  love 
of  refined  humor,  his  power  over  the  pathetic,  his  daguerreotype-faithfulness 
of  limning,  Mr.  Shelton,  as  we  have  often  heard  it  remarked,  bears  a 
very  striking  resemblance  to  ^Ollapod.'  Well  do  we  remember  all  the  inci- 
dents and  the  scenery  to  which,  in  the  foregoing,  our  friend  alludes.  It  is 
but  the  rolling  back  of  the  slow-moving  panorama  of  the  past  Right  glad 
arc  we  to  find  the  volume  before  us  closing  with  a  parting  epistle  to  Ricuabd 
ITaywakde,  author  of  that  delightful  book,  ^Frismaties.^  Happy  are  we  to 
have  been  the  medium  of  bringing  these  two  genial  and  kindred  spirits 
together:  happy  have  we  three  been  —  tria  juncta  in  uno — in  the  frequent 
interchange  and  intercommunion  of  thoughts,  of  fancies,  and  of  feelings,  in 
each  other's  sanctums,  in  town  and  in  country ;  and  long  and  late  may  it  be 
before  it  shall  be  said,  that  *One  has  been  taken,  and  the  others  left  I  * 

AVc  should  be  doing  imperfect  justice  to  the  beautiful  book  under  notice, 
if  we  did  not  render  ample  praise  to  its  publisher ;  himself  an  accomplished 
judge,  as  well  of  the  intellectual  quality  of  a  work  as  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  should  make  its  first  bow  to  that  *  many-headed  monster,*  the  Pub- 
lic. The  volume  is  beautifully  executed;  and  its  pictorial  designs,  which, 
aUhough  mainly  small,  are  numerous  and  effective,  are  admirably  engraved. 
In  brief,  '  l/p  the  Elver ^"^  as  we  have  said,  cannot  fail  to  command  a  wide  and 
continuous  sale.  It  has,  externally  and  internally,  the  true  elements  of 
popularity.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  such  a  book  in  one's  hand,  or  upon  one's 
table.  Its  little  pictures,  so  full  of  character,  divert  the  eye,  and  you  dally 
with  them  before  commencing  the  new  delight  of  a  new  chapter.  They  are 
from  the  capable  pencil  of  Mumberger,  and  are  thirty-six  in  number.  After 
all,  say  what  wc  will,  no  book  can  come  before  the  public  in  a  slovenly  garb, 
and  hope  to  be  esteemed,  anymore  than  a  person  who  is  forgetful  or  regard- 
less of  a  decent  personal  appearance  can  expect  to  be  welcomed  in  *good 
society  :'  and  this  our  publishers  have  found  out. 
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*  If  there  is  any  thing  fraught  with  abundant  vexation  to  the  timTeller, 
whether  by  coach,  by  rail,  by  steam-boat,  or  balloon,  it  is  a  watch  which 
does  not  keep  good  time,  or,  if  the  chronometer  is  riglit  to  the  friction  of  s 
second,  and  the  very  master-piece  of  the  maker,  in  not  reguUting  your  mo- 
tions by  it  when  starting  upon  a  journey.  If  you  are  just  married,  and  have 
put  your  wife  on  board  of  a  steam  boat,  by  no  means  take  advantage  of  five 
spare  minutes  to  step  ashore  to  buy  a  newspaper,  a  guide-book,  or  an  orange. 
By  such  folly  I  have  known  the  parties  separated  when  scarce  united,  and 
the  paper  when  bought  no  better  than  a  *  writing  of  divorcement'  Oh,  how 
fiat  that  man  felt  when  he  saw  the  wheels  in  revolution,  and  his  bride*s  wav- 
ing handkerchief,  while  with  ridiculous  energy  of  gesture  he  called  upon  the 
boat  to  come  back.  But  it  would  require  a  vote  of  all  the  passengers;  and 
before  that  could  be  done,  and  the  committee  report,  the  friendless  yoang 
widow  was  half  way  to  Tarry  town.  Even  there  was  small  tarry ;  and  when 
the  censurable  individual  returned  to  his  friends,  and  was  asked  where  his 
wife  was,  he  replied  that  circumstances  favored  the  supposition^  that  she  was 
ere  that  in  Albany.  From  that  day  to  this  he  has  a  sore  point  on  which  it 
will  not  do  to  vex  him  inordinately,  or  he  will  cut  your  acquaintance.  Until 
the  joke  got  so  old  as  to  become  stale,  he  was  a  laughing-stock.  My  grand- 
father, who  was  a  man  of  some  precision,  one  day,  when  ferry-boats  were 
carried  by  horse-power,  made  a  mistake  in  consequence  of  his  watch  running 
down.  lie  arrived  two  seconds  behind  time.  But  my  grand-father  was  so 
despernte  at  his  disp;race  from  the  want  of  punctuality,  that  he  made  a  spring 
and  plunged  over  head  and  ears  into  the  river.  He  was  taken  ashore  to  the 
tavern  in  a  most  outrageous  passion,  where  he  filled  his  Welungtow  boots 
with  brandy,  was  carried  home,  and  went  to  bed;  and  from  that  time  untfl 
the  (lay  he  died,  no  man  must  hint  of  his  mi.sfortunc.  I  could  relate  a  great 
many  instances  of  the  kind  which  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  chief  source  of  amusement  to  me  in  travelling  to  be  always  on 
deck  when  a  boat  is  about  to  start,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  discomfiture  of  the 
late-comers,  and  take  a  lesson  in  punctuality.  There  is  a  malicious  enjoyment 
n  such  things.     Uociiepoucault,  I  think,  among  his  other  wise  sayings,  which 
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denote  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  says,  in  effect,  that  there  is 
no  mishap  befalling  even  our  best  friends  which  does  not  afford  us  a  secret 
pleasure.  Alas !  how  true  this  is !  and  what  a  pity  it  is  true !  To  those 
who  stand  on  safe  ground,  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  a  sense  of  exultation,  even 
in  the  distressing  calamities  of  others.  The  principle  of  this  satisfaction  is 
no  doubt  in  the  sense  of  superiority,  arising  from  the  consciousness  of  per- 
sonal safety.  It  is  the  aristocracy  of  selfishness.  At  a  mere  slip  or  slight 
accident  it  may  be  justifiable  to  laugh  a  little  ;  and  one  chief  source  of  fun 
would  be  totally  removed  if  it  were  not  for  the  folly  of  others. 

*  I  recollect  that  one  day,  having  crossed  on  the  Brooklyn  ferry-boat,  I  was 
standing  on  the  platform  of  one  of  the  Long-Island  cars  as  the  whole  train 
slowly  moved  up  the  gradual  slope.  This  was  before  the  tunnel  was  made 
under  the  street.  One  of  your  behind-time  men,  arriving  in  the  next  boat, 
undertook  to  or^-take  the  cars ;  and  he  had  just  reached  them  when  an 
impetus  was  acquired  on  the  level  ground,  and  he  missed  his  object  by  a  few 
feet.  lie  was  in  a  passion ;  but,  to  make  the  best  of  it,  he  turned  about  and 
ran  down  hill  at  the  top  of  his  speed  in  order  to  take  passage  on  the  return- 
ing boat,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  arrive  a  little  after  it  shoved 
off.  The  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  agreeable,  and  the  lesson  not  less  palatable, 
when  the  example  is  before  your  eyes.  With  enhanced  gratification  did  I 
feel  myself  carried  rapidly  along,  and  reflected  how  much  better  off  I  was 
than  that  man,  and  all  because  I  had  been  punctual  to  the  minute.  It  is 
true  that  some  moments  of  tedium  had  been  endured,  but  these  were  now 
amply  atoned  for. 

*A  friend  of  mine  who  has  a  house  at  Piermont  is  always  dilatory,  although 
in  fact  an  always-busy  man.  When  he  arrives  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
wharf,  he  pauses,  and  makes  a  solemn  adjuration  that  the  boat  is  just  oflf. 
He  then  takes  out  his  watch,  declares  that  he  is  within  time,  and  after  search- 
ing and  finding  the  agent,  gives  vent  to  his  indignation,  and  is  sometimes 
almost  abusive.     At  last,  he  turns  round  and  says : 

*  '  It  is  of  no  consequence ;  we  will  wait  till  six  o'clock  and  take  the  *  Erie.* 
There  are  only  two  or  three  hours  till  then,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  will 
look  at  these  emigrants.  (They  had  come  from  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  and 
were  on  their  way  to  Chicago.)  We  will  take  a  seat  on  the  deck,  and  see 
them  have  their  chests  weighed,  and  re-pack  their  feather-beds  and  brass- 
kettles,  jugs  and  cheeses,  shovels  and  tongs,  in  those  large  hogsheads,  and 
barter  for  ship- bread  and  Bologna  sausages.     Tliey  are  a  perfect  study.' 

*  '  Yes,  but,'  said  I,  *  we  shall  arrive  at  Piermont  late  in  the  evening,  and 
must  walk  a  mile  on  the  rail-road  track,  and  I  am  principled  against  it.  No 
consideration  will  induce  me  to  walk  upon  the  rails.* 

'  *  Not  at  all,'  replies  he.  *  There  is  always  a  car  going,  and  we  will  have 
it  all  to  ourselves.' 

'  So  I  foolishly  go  with  him,  and  we  arrive  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  few 
stars  shining.  A  narrow  pier  is  built  a  mile  out  in  the  river,  covered  with 
a  net-work  of  rails,  having  various  *  turn-outs,'  along  which  we  are  at  last 
necessitated  to  walk. 

'  '  Oh ! '  says  he,  *  I  see  you  're  a  coward.  Don't  be  nervous ;  there  is  not 
a  single  train  to  pass  until  to-morrow  morning.' 
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* '  I  am  not  a  coward,'  I  replied ;  ^  I  am  only  principled  against  the  tfamg:' 

'  So  wo  start  off,  and  after  walking  half  a  mile,  we  hear  a  puffing  and  blow- 
ing, the  scream  of  a  whistle,  and  the  rumbling  wheels  of  one  of  those  koo- 
motive  Juggernauts  in  whose  path  fo  many  pilgrims  have  fallen  a  sacrifice 
to  improvement — heathen  god !  Shall  we  turn  to  the  right  or  the  left?  A 
rail-road  track  is  the  last  place  for  calm  reflection,  when  the  horrid  engine  is 
thundering  on.  So  we  act  without  reflection,  and  bungle  out  of  the  waj  bj 
the  best  instinct  that  we  have.  We  arc  scarcely  down  among  the  buU-nisbeB| 
when  the  whole  train  is  gone  with  a  broad  sweep  of  light,  and  a  comet-like 
glare  of  stars.  Well,  now,  a  man  ought  to  get  on  his  knees  for  such  an 
escape  before  he  leaves  the  ground,  and  build  a  monument  on  the  rock  whefe 
he  stands,  to  signalize  his  preservation.  But  I  did  not  perceive  in  this  Pier- 
mont  friend  those  symptoms  of  gratitude  which  he  ought  to  have;  and  he 
reproached  me  with  being  a  coward,  which,  under  the  circumstances^  was  an 
insult.  It  is  very  hard  to  be  compelled,  in  spite  of  your  teeth,  to  act  agaioit 
conviction,  especially  when  you  arc  pr in cij^hd  against  a  thing. 

^  But  I  have  to  record  another  experience  of  my  own  which  occurred  last 
Saturday  night ;  a  bitter  experience,  withal,  because  purchased  by  neglect^ 
and  paid  for  dearly.  I  was  to  leave  town  by  the  four  o'clock  Hudson  River 
train,  \l'hich  can  be  relied  on  as  much  as  any  train  in  these  desperate  timeSi 
when  butchers  make  the  most  money.  My  carpet-bag  was  well  packed. 
The  little  packages  of  books,  and  pamphlets,  and  stores,  which  it  is  so  hard 
to  keep  together  in  order  to  leave  nothing  behind,  were  all  stowed  away  in 
one  place,  when,  with  a  clear  margin  of  two  hours,  I  sat  down  to  take  a  lei- 
surely and  comfortable  dinner  with  this  very  Piermont  man,  who  had  likewise 
the  same  margin  of  time  to  spare.  I  was  hungry  from  having  been  all  the 
morning  on  my  foet,  and  appetite  was  enhanced  by  the  thought  that  there 
was  no  hurry ;  that  one  hour  and  a  half  could  be  allowed  for  the  consumptioD 
of  the  plain  and  good  dinner  which  was  to  come,  and  a  half  hour  would  mom 
than  suliioe  for  a  slow  walk  to  the  place  of  departure.  Never  was  calculation 
more  ill-founded.  When  the  time  was  up,  Piermont  dallied  and  coaxed,  and 
said  that  there  was  no  satisfaction  in  dining  in  such  fashion.  He  was>  man- 
over,  in  the  midst  of  a  narrative  which  could  not  be  broken  off,  as  there  wn 
no  prospect  of  its  being  again  resumed.  lie  stated  that  the  six  o'clock  train 
would  arrive  at  our  destination  in  ample  time ;  and  so  in  an  evil  moment 
wc  agreed  to  put  up  watches,  and  to  take  possession  forcibly  of  the  two 
coming  hours  which  we  could  call  our  own.  That  they  were  pleasant  houn 
in  the  passing  is  testified  by  the  memory  of  them,  which  loiters  fragranti^ 
still ;  that  they  were  not  unprofitable,  I  am  sure,  because  the  attrition  of 
minds  is  gv)od ;  but  that  it  was  proper  or  judicious  to  have  Snicked  them 
out  of  the  time  which  was  already  plotted,  I  am  not  satisfied,  because  tibe 
penalty  showed  clearly  that  an  error  had  been  made.  And  never,  I  hopc^ 
will  T  be  caught  again  violating  a  preconceived  and  wcll-laid-out  plan  of  dutj* 
for  the  pleasure  of  an  hour,  though  a  bushel  of  roses  are  to  be  strewed  in 
the  way.     I  intend  to  be  principled  against  the  thing. 

*At  six  oVIock,  I  was  seated  in  a  comfortable  car  with  fifty  other  individu- 
als, although  the  remainder  of  the  cars  were  empty,  being  devoted  on  their 
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return  to  the  transportation  of  cattle.  We  jogged  on  slowly,  but  surely, 
and  I  felt  gratified,  after  a  while,  that  I  had  not  sacrificed  the  comfortable 
sitting  with  a  friend,  to  a  hasty,  and  perhaps  dangerous  journey,  for  the 
mere  sake  of  getting  home  an  hour  or  two  sooner.  After  that  I  enjoyed  the 
scenery  of  the  river,  and  then  proceeded  to  read  the  last  edition  of  the 
^Evening  Mirror '  and  ^ExpreaSj*  which  I  always  tuck  into  my  pocket  on  an 
afternoon,  to  beguile  the  way.  After  awhile,  I  slumbered  sweetly  for  a  little, 
having  a  strong  command  of  myself,  however,  for  fear  of  being  carried  be- 
yond the  mark ;  and  so  we  arrived  at  a  place  called  Cold-Spring,  on  the 
Hudson,  within  seven  miles  of  the  point  of  my  destination.  I  then  looked 
at  my  watch,  and  found  the  hour  to  be  ten  o'clock,  and  in  ten  minutes  more 
I  should  get  out.  This  was  not  a  late  hour.  When  you  have  been  absent 
from  your  family  a  week,  your  arrival  is  always  enhanced  by  being  a  little 
detained.  But  at  this  place  called  Cold-Spring,  romantically  indeed  situated, 
abounding  in  pleasant  reminiscences,  we  came  to  a  dead  pause  for  four  mortal 
hours !  The  first  hour  passed  glibly  enough.  Every  moment  was  one  of 
expectation,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  *hope  deferred  made  the  heart  sick.' 
It  grew  chilly.  The  passengers  sat  mum;  the  steam  simmered;  the  lights 
glared  up  and  down  the  track ;  the  whole  massive  train  seemed  to  be  fixed 
and  immovable  for  ever  by  its  dead  weight     Again,  as  Halleck  has  it : 

*An  hour  passed  on/ 

and  not  one  symptom  of  locomotion.  Wives  leaned  on  the  shoulders  of  their 
husbands,  and  closed  their  eyes  in  silent  despair.  The  clergyman  who  sat 
opposite  to  me  (he  had  been  attending  the  Convention)  bowed  his  head 
upon  his  breast,  and  seemed  to  be  improving  the  time,'  and  trying  to 
excogitate  something  for  the  next  Sunday.  The  tall  man  got  up  and  yawned, 
and  relapsed  again  in  his  seat.  A  few  groaned.  Others  snored.  Then  the 
voice  of  fcniinine  complaining  was  heard,  and  the  wail  of  a  child.  The  con- 
ductor walked  through  the  car,  but  he  was  silent.  He  merely  ari'anged  the 
dusky  lights.  A  rail-road-car  is  not  hke  an  omnibus,  except  that  it  is  equally 
full  of  people.  In  the  first,  you  do  not  sit  face  to  face,  so  that  you  may  study 
character  ;  or,  if  faces  are  blank,  may  look  out  on  the  crowded  street,  where 
there  is  plenty  to  engage  the  attention  when  you  happen  to  come  to  a  halt, 
where  the  Russ  or  Perrine  pavement  is  *  being'  made;  but  here  you  are 
packed  like  herring,  and  can  see  nothing  but  side-faces  or  backs.  At  night, 
the  effect  of  the  assembly  is  solemn  in  the  extreme.  It  reminds  you  of  that 
sepulchre  in  Malta,  I  think,  where  the  dead  people  are  all  sitting  with  their 
clothes  on,  stark  and  stiff,  with  horrible  etiquette.  Toward  midnight  they 
began  to  kindle  a  fire  in  the  stove,  which  soon  made  the  air  oppressive ;  and 
I  then  went  into  the  open  night  and  walked  upon  the  platform.  The  clock 
upon  the  church  struck  twelve.  Imagine  a  mid-night  at  Cold-Spring  in  that 
interesting  part  of  the  place,  which  is  at  the  rail-road  depot,  with  the  lights 
from  an  03'ster-saloon  illuminating  your  path,  and  your  car  entertained  with 
the  perpetual  cracking  of  oysters.  Every  now  and  then  you  heard  the  choral 
laugh  of  those  who  were  enjoying  stews,  or  with  a  gurgling  deglutition  suck- 
ing down  the  peppered  bivalves,  whose  hearts  had  been  just  cut  fi-om  the 
pearly  ribs,  raw.     There  are  some  very  delightful  country-seats  on  the  hill- 
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tops  in  this  vicinity ;  and  to  walk  through  their  gardens,  groves,  graperies, 
and  arbors,  on  a  pleasant  day,  would  repay  a  longer  joamey ;  bat  tlie  d^pl^t 
at  mid-night  is  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  town. 

' '  'T  was  on  a  Sunday  morning/ 

as  Mademoiselle  Anna  Zerb  sings,  when  we  still  stood,  reluctantly  profaoiiig 
that  portion  of  time  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  rcsL  A  great  deal 
is  said  of  *  platforms  *  lately  in  the  public  prints.  But  the  term  is  figuntivey 
and  applies  merely  to  political  or  religious  standing-spots,  where  belligerent^ 
who  have  been  separated  as  far  as  the  poles,  may  be  huddled  together  amica- 
bly, like  two  alTcctionatc  bears,  chvck  by  jowl.  But  a  rail-road  platform,  when 
the  cars  have  come  to  a  halt,  is  the  most  comprehensive  spot  I  ever  stood 
on,  including  men  from  all  parts,  and  of  every  opinion,  all  cemented  together 
for  the  time  hy  the  profoundcst  sympathy,  and  vieing  together  in  a  Job*8 
])aticnce.  One  o'clock  now  struck  from  the  tower,  clearly  and  lucidly  on  the 
night-air,  and  various  humorists,  who  had  hitherto  modestly  concealed  their 
wit,  began  to  scintillate.  0  blessed  spirit  of  good-humor!  potent  for  good 
in  the  dark  hours !  light  which  ought  not  to  be  hid  under  a  bushel  I  One 
said  that  the  express-train  must  ajtproach  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour,  and 
after  that  had  passed,  the  *  milk-train  *  still  had  the  right  of  way,  and  the 
milk  was  fast  collecling  a  surface  of  thick  cream.  A  rich  joke!  productive 
of  loud  laughter  at  Cold-Spring !  The  hour  expired,  like  all  other  hoars, 
silently,  when  lo !  a  rumbling  thunder  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and  the 
cry  resounded,  ^\ll  hands  aboard !  ^  and  there  was  a  great  running  and 
scnmibling,  and  every  man  sat  upright  in  his  seat  Expectation  was  at  ita 
height;  and  in  a  moment  more,  the  great  Juggernaut,  forged  by  the  migfatf 
VcLCAN  of  Science,  rolled  along  invincibly,  belching  forth  flames  and  smoke. 
Tlicn  came  in  the  running  agent,  pale  as  ashes,  and  related  to  a  crowd  of 
eager  by-standers  the  catastrophe.  The  smash  at  Tivoli  exceeded  ereiy 
thing  he  had  yet  .seen.  In  describing  the  efforts  of  the  engineer  to  avoid  the 
collision,  he  made  use  of  technical  terms  as  many  as  are  applied  to  a  naviga* 
blc  boat,  all  having  reference  to  tacking  and  backing,  stopping  off  steam, 
putting  on  the  *  breaks,'  *  turn-outs,*  and  switches.  Then  it  was  eagerly 
asked  if  any  body  had  been  killed,  and  he  replied,  *  not  outright^'  but  he 
thought  that  the  engineer  was  dead  by  this  time.  Was  not  this  enough  to 
mollify  the  wrath  of  those  who  had  suffered  from  detention,  to  think  that 
there  were  greater  sufferers? — that  wives  had  been  made  widows,  and  children 
fatherless  ?  In  hours  of  tedium  and  inconvenience,  who  knows  the  vantage 
ground  he  stands  on  ?  A  rail-road  platform  is  a  least  a  safe  place,  if  yon. 
keep  off  the  track. 

^'Vt  half  past  two  o'clock,  we  arrived  at  the  celebrated  town  of  FishkHIyio 
called  from  the  great  draughts  of  shad  and  herring  which  are  made  in  iiie 
spring-time.  Here,  by  hard  pulling  at  the  bell,  I  aroused  the  hostler  of  tbe 
hotel  from  his  ambrosial  slumbers,  who,  with  the  most  obliging  diq>06itio^ 
consented  to  liarness  an  active  pony  who  was  in  the  stable ;  and  an  the  moon 
was  up,  and  the  plank-road  in  good  order,  we  were  in  a  short  time  trattlDg 
along;  and  I  reached  my  count ry-t^eat  at  the  hour  of  half  past  three,  aii4 
proceeded  to  eat  some  bread-and-butter.    Sic  me  sercavU  Apollo.'*     r,  w.  a. 
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Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Taylor's  New  Book.  — We  announced  briefly  in  our  last 
number  the  passing  through  the  press  of  Mr.  Taylor's  new  sketch-book, 
entitled  ^January  and  JunCy  or  Out-Door  Thinkings  and  Fire-Side  Musings,"* 
Since  then,  we  have  read  a  goodly  number  of  the  stereotype  proof-sheets, 
and  are  prepared  to  speak  somewhat  more  *  by  the  card*  concerning  the 
work.  Its  title  very  well  expresses  the  character  of  its  themes :  minute  pic- 
tures of  nature  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  with  the  thoughts  and  re- 
flections, now  serious  and  now  light,  which  arise  in  a  reflective  and  sensitive 
mind,  in  the  glare  of  day,  in  the  solemn  gloaming,  or  the  *  melancholy  night' 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  remark  of  the  book,  that  it  has  superfluous 
imagination  enough  in  it  to  set  up  a  score  of  modern  essayists.  It  is  full  of 
beauties,  and  some  detractive  defects,  chief  among  which  we  regard  the 
affluence  of  the  writer's  imagination,  and  the  redundancy  of  his  comparisons. 
While  one  is  meditating  upon  a  beautiful  thought,  or  a  felicitous  simile,  as 
he  reads  on,  he  finds  *  the  same  subject  continued'  unduly,  and  its  exposition 
weakened  by  a  profusion  of  metaphors.  *  It  is  an  idle  fancy  of  some,'  says 
an  astute  and  profound  American  critic,  *  to  run  out  perpetually  upon  simili- 
tudes, confounding  their  subject  by  the  multitude  of  likenesses,  and  making 
it  like  so  many  things,  that  it  is  like  nothing  at  all.'  It  is  to  the  avoidance 
of  a  tendency  so  mischievous,  that  we  would  counsel  a  young  and  imaginative 
writer,  like  Mr.  Taylor.  We  are  but  little  of  a  phrenologist,  nor  do  we 
remember  to  have  remarked  any  thing  strikingly  particular  in  the  appearance 
of  our  friend  Taylor's  head,  save  that  the  *  form '  was  full,  and  the  shape 
finely  symmetrical ;  but  the  next  time  we  have  the  pleasure  to  meet  him  in 
the  sanctum  —  and  a  great  pleasure  it  will  be — we  shall  venture  to  crave 
permission  to  *  feel  of  his  organs ; '  and  if  we  do  not  find  the  probulgence  of 

*  comparison'  preeminently  developed,  our  small  faith  in   the  science  of 

*  Bumpology '  will  be  *  clean  gone  for  ever.'  He  absolutely  beggars  the  writer 
who  m«y  essay  to  follow  after  him  upon  the  same  theme,  and  throws  future 
description  upon  the  parish.  Yet  this,  after  all,  is  but  *the  embarrassment 
of  riches.'  The  original  thought  is  there,  malgre  all  its  circumvolutions  and 
attenuation.  But  pending  a  more  elaborate  notice  of  the  book,  when  it  shall 
have  appeared,  we  ask  attention  to  an  extract,  which  embodies  the  beauties, 
as  well  as  the  affluence  of  imagery  and  redundancy  of  metaphor,  of  which 
we  have  spoken : 

*  Tfie  pulses  of  great  Nature  never  beat  more  audibly  and  musically  than  just  about 

*  the  leafy  month  of  June : '  life,  every  where  life,  in  field  and  flood,  in  earth,  and  air, 
and  sky.  Life  in  all  forms :  life  with  a  sweet  breath  in  it ;  life  with  a  song  in  it;  life 
with  ii  li^jht  in  it.  Life  tied  up  in  little  bags  of  most  Quakerish-looking  silk,  by  that 
sly  spinner,  the  spider;  life  done  up  in  gray  bundles,  and  hung  upon  apple-trees; 
deposited  in  little  brown  paper-cups,  or  packed  away  in  little  clay-cells,  by  gentry  in 
yellow-jackets,  and  gentry  with  delicate  waists,  whose  only  foible  consists  in  their  not 
beinor,  always  and  altogether,  like  Job  and  Mosbs;  life  hidden  in  the  hearts  of  ripening 
plums  and  reddening  cherries  —  find  a  sweeter  cradle  any  where,  if  you  can  —  life 
rocked  in  shells,  put  up  in  mother-of-pearl,  set  in  ivory,  chased  with  gold,  consigned  to 
little  graves  everywhere;  laid  away  in  'Patent  Burial-Cases* — just  where  Fisk  got 
the  idea  —  and  fastened  to  rails  and  fence-posts;  life  that,  by  and  by,  shall  spread  wings 
damp  with  the  imprint  of  this  great  Stereotyping-EstabLishment  of  the  Alhightt;  life 
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standing: '  on  end,*  in  little  boatn,  and  risinp^  into  the  air,  taking  to  bugle-io^^  us  soon  as  it  is 
born,  and  cvincinpr,  by  the  presentation  of  'bills*  at  most  unsoasonable  and  nnreaioii- 
ablc  hourH,  a  decided  tulent  for  letter-literature ;  life  sheltering  itself  beneath  the  leathen 
umbrella  of  the  niiLshroom,  revelling  in  the  rose's  red  hearty  drilled  into  the  solid  roek, 
doniicil(;d  in  mud-hovels,  along  rafters  and  beneath  eaves,  *  playing  in  the  plighted 
clouds,' '  laid '  i]i  a  manger,  peeping  from  holes,  floating  in  the  air,  sviinging  in  thewia^ 
skulking  under  the  chips,  burrowing  in  the  earth,  darting  along  rail-fences,  openiiig 
nankeen  throats  from  little  baskets  of  twigs,  floating  in  tatters  of  green  baize  on, the 
ponds,  advocating  Solomon  on  birch,  'poor  Will.*  talking  Greek,  *Br€kektkhoaxhomt* 
and  practising  hydropathy,  l:\hiiff ;  life  in  bags  and  boxes,  bundles  and  blankets;  in 
.silks,  sutius,  a]id  shells,  in  '  tights,'  and  flounces,  and  feathers  and  flannels;  life  felt 
dressed  and  in  dishabille;  life  knocking  from  the  centre  of  fallen  logs;  knocking  ftooi 
the  other  side  of  shells  white  and  blue,  und  mottled  and  dappled;  and  Juiy  is 

'  The  delc<;ated  voice  of  God,' 

to  bid  them  'come  in, come  up, come  down,  come  out,* and  ^,  and  do,  and  suffer;  con- 
jugating and  inflecting  the  great  active  verb  —  'Livb.* 

•  Turn  over  the  loam  in  the  fields,  and  you  turn  out  turtlc*8-Ggg8  by  the  score.  Go 
*  across-K>ts'  to  the  neighbor's,  and  you  find  the  pearly  treasures  of  the  whistling qnsil 
by  the  dozen.  Tap  a  sand-hill  lightly,  with  the  toe  of  your  boot,  and  you  will  see  the 
ladies  to  whom  Solomiin'  referriMl  slug<^irds,  by  the  myriad.  Shake  a  bush,  and  yon 
shake  tmt  a  bird,  or  a  '  pcH'p,'  or  a  bug,  or  a  bud,  or  something  that 's  'all  alire.'  Find: 
a  leaf,  and  you  may  And  on  it  a  crystal  drop,  such  as  one  might  dream  Queen  Hab  would 
shed  if  '  in  the  melting  mood ; '  but  the  sun  shall  '  set  *  on  it  a  few  days^  and  out  will 
come  a  thing  all  logs,  or  wings,  or  stings  —  something  to  hum  w  drum — to  fly,  or 
creep,  or  crawl ;  something  to  in  something  and  some  body,  and  count  just  as  many  in 
the  great  census  of  Creaticm,  as  he  who  called  the  shades  of  Ashland  his,  or  she  who 
journeye<1,  of  old,  to  see  Solomon  —  count  just  as  many,  *m  words  and  figures  follow- 
ing, to  wit:  (1)  oiif.^ 

Now  here  is  an  inventory  of  *  lively '  objects,  whose  habitudes  woald  fonn 
tlio  siibjcct-niattcT  of  a  vohnno,  dashed  off  in  the  compass  of  a  brief  pan- 
graph.  Now  we  contend  that  something  should  always  be  left  to  the  reader; 
that  hla  thoughts  should  not  ho  exliausted ;  that  he  has  a  right  to  recollect  a 
hug,  or  an  ant,  or  a  frog,  or  a  '  thing  of  life,^  and  so  render  hia  author  $ug- 
(jest ire  as  well  as  observant.  But  glance  at  this  bright  ^  pietiirc-m-little *  of 
an  American  mocking-bird : 

'A  GENTLKMAN  iu  a  suit  of  sobcr  brown  ]>ays  daily  devoirs  and  derours  to  adieiij- 
tree  near  the  house.  Taking  one  or  two  of  the  ripened  rubies,  (dainty  fcUow  tbsths 
is, )  he  siis  and  amuses  himself  by  the  hour,  ec}u>ing  the  various  notes  that  are  ottand 
antund  him.  Tie  is  a  decide<l  IloniN,  a  querulous  C.vT-niRi>,  a  veritable  Thrdbii,  ands 
positive  (SoMniNrii,  hy  turns;  ami  sometimes,  as  if  a  hand-organ  should  go  cruy,  aiiid 
play  all  its  tunes  at  once,  he  gives  them  all  together.  The  northern  MoCKiNC-Bnvb 
u  '  charucter,*  aMiough  he  has  none  of  his  own,  and  never  i^-as  known  to  utter  an  originl 
idea  upon  music  in  his  life.  He  has  many  n*latives  who  never  wear  leathers  eawsptiB 
liats  and  bonnets,  and  whose  chief  merit  is  that  of  u  blank  wall,  saying  nothing  cf 
themselves,  but  giving  hack  imperfectly  the  utterances  of  others. 

'  This  worthy  in  October  brown  is  not  a  bachelor,  as  one  might  surmise  by  Us  ftw^ 
dom  from  care,  and  light  merry  air.  bin  a  very  res{>ectablc  Denedict^  His  fiunily,tiine 
members  -(^ne  died  in  shell-dom  —  reside  in  a  little  oak-tree  across  the  road,  and  sM 
nearly  ready  to  leave  the  old  homotead,  and  '  do  for  themseWcs.'  What  a  medley  sf 
Sparrows  and  Quails,  of  Blue-Jay  and  Uobin,  lies  within  the  circumference  of  that  littk 
nest!  — and  ihi'v  are  all  'Our  Folks.'  ' 

Observe  aUo,  if  you  please,  the  subjoined  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
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a  beautiful  lake,  in  ths  neighborhood  of  the  flourishing  city  of  Chicago,  and 
the  green  garden  of  prairie  which  environs  it  on  one  side,  happened  to  come 
there : 

*Do  you  see  that  glitter  between  the  trees?  It's  a  magnificent  trinket,  of  which 
Xatuuk  has  left  a  number  hereabouts.  It 's  a  mirror;  and  how  it  came  here,  and  all 
about  it,  is,  as  nearly  as  any  body  knows,  in  this  wise :  Some  day  or  other,  Natcrb 
made  her  toilet  here,  preparatory  to  going  out  upon  the  prairies ;  and  while  she  was 
arranging  her  hair,  putting  on  her  flowered  sandals,  and  letting  down  her  broidered 
.skirts,  that  she  had  gathered  up  as  she  crossed  the  Alleghanies,  she  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  prairie  she  had  come  to  smile  on,  and  forgot  she  was  in  dishabille,  and  left  her 
*  things'  —  mirrors,  and  flounces,  and  furbelows,  and  all  —  scattered  about,  and  never 
thoujj'ht  of  them  again,  for  »way  she  tripped  and  smiled. 

*  Well,  that  glitter  you  see,  is  one  of  the  *  aids  to  reflection  *  which  she  threw  aside 
as  she  ran,  and  it  was  shattered  into  ever  so  many  beautiful  fragments,  and  among  them 
is  PixE  Lake,  where,  *an'  you  will,'  we  are  at  this  very  instant.  It's  a  sunny  day;  we, 
upon  the  margin  of  the  lake;  the  water,  crjstal ;  you,  looking  down.* 

These  passages,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  convey  to  the  reader  some  idea  of 
the  '  matter-full '  character  of  Mr.  Taylor's  book,  and  doubtless  stimulate 
many  to  compass  its  perusal,  when  it  shall  appear  authoritatively,  and  *in 
books'  clothing.' 


Hudson  River  Rail-road  Excursion.  —  It  is  but  little  over  twenty  years 
since  the  commencement  of  the  rail-road  enterprise.  Like  most  new  under- 
takings, it  was  attended  with  loss  to  those  who  first  engaged  in  it.  Many  of 
tlie  disadvantages  incident  to  new  beginnings  have  been  overcome  by  the 
improvements  suggested  by  experience.  The  South-Carolina  rail-road  from 
Charleston  to  Augusta,  one  of  the  first  built  in  this  country,  was  completed 
in  1832.  On  this,  as  on  all  other  roads  at  that  time,  the  flat  rail  only  was 
used,  and  in  many  places  on  this  line  the  bed  of  the  road  was  placed  upon 
piles,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  many  improvements 
made  since  that  period  are  too  well  known  to  require  mention.  Although 
tliere  are  now  thousands  of  miles  of  rail-roads  in  successful  operation  in  this 
and  other  countries,  we  are  yet  only  in  the  infancy  of  our  rail-road  enterprise. 
These  iron  bands  are  yet  to  span  a  continent,  to  unite  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacitic,  and  to  bring  a  market  to  the  door  of  every  farmer  and  manufacturer 
in  the  land.  They  will  do  more  than  all  political  inventions  to  unite  these 
thirty-one  independent  States  in  a  permanent  bond  of  union.  These  iron 
bands  will  be  to  the  body  politic  what  the  arteries  and  veins  are  to  the  human 
body,  permeating  and  giving  life  and  vigor  to  the  whole. 

Perhaps  no  association  has  done  or  is  doing  more  to  make  improvements 
which  secure  the  comfort  and  safety  of  rail-road  travellers  than  the  Hudson 
River  Rail-road  Company.  Having  to  compete  with  the  noblest  river  in  the 
work],  they  have  from  the  beginning  been  compelled  to  study  how  to  attain 
the  highest  possible  speed  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  The  time  from  New- 
York  to  Albany  has  been  reduced  more  than  half,  and  is  to  be  lessei(ed  still 
more.  At  the  present  rate  of  travel  on  this  road,  one  could  go  to  New- 
Oil  cans  in  less  than  forty  hours !  It  is  proved  by  actual  experiment  that 
this  high  speed  is  quite  as  safe,  if  not  safer,  than  a  slower  rate.     The  Hudson 
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River  company  has  lately  put  on  this  road  some  of  the  most  sumptuous  riQ- 
road  carriages  ever  made.  These  cars  are  divided  by  a  hall  running  on  one 
sidCf  which  has  doors  opening  into  four  apartments ;  each  furnished  with  a 
sofa,  Brussels  carpet,  arm-chairs,  a  looking-^lass,  with  beautiful  puntings 
adorning  the  panels.  A  party  of  eight  or  tea  can  take  one  of  tlicse  rooiDS, 
and  be  free  from  all  interruption  while  they  arc  conveyed  from  New-York 
to  Albany.  IIow  pleasant  for  a  wedding  or  family-party  to  journey  thus 
from  New- York  to  Niagara  Falls  or  Chicago  1 

One  of  the  last  improvements  attempted  is  an  invention  of  Mr.  Sausbtbt 
(who  is  c(^nccted  with  this  road)  to  secure  travellers  from  the  annoyance  of 
dust.  We  find  the  plan  so  well  described  in  the  ^Daily  Timet,^  in  its  account 
of  a  late  excursion,  designed  to  give  the  members  of  the  metropolitan  press 
an  opportunity  to  witness  the  experiment,  that  we  copy  it,  with  a  brief 
synopsis  of  the  proceedings,  regretting  that  our  engagements  were  such  that 
wc  could  not  be  one  of  the  party  : 

*As  regnrdH  the  lay  ins  of  the  dust,  the  plan  is  this :  instead  of  tho  wheels  being  ezpoeed,  u 
herctorore,  and,  as  a  niatiLT  or  consoquencc,  sending  the  dust  flying  up  In  every  direcitoa,  throii^ 
the  windov^'H  of  the  oars,  they  will  Ik;  side-llankod  close  dowu  to  the  rails  apon  which  they  ran. 
The  dust  will,  l>y  this  mvanu,  nHcr  Ulmii^  ruined  by  thr  motion  or  the  wheels,  be  carried  behind, 
and  ihuH  quicily  and  iiiiio'cntly  drarted  out  at  tho  back  of  tne  carriage,  while  the  flanking- 
tiinbcrij,  buiiiir  huim  on  hin<;c8,  can  be  cuhUv  raised  at  any  time,  when  it  is  necessary  to  ezsmioe 
the  machinery.  So  far  tor  the  dust.  Tho' same  contrivance  will  tend  to  partially  keep  in  the 
noine  ;  l>ut  when  to  this  is  added  the  plan  or  havin:;  at  the  bottom  of  the  earrisfes  a  hollow 
floor,  tilled  with  tan,  8uw-dui<(,  or  some  other  non-conductor,  thrro  will  be  such  a  pleasant 
Hilence  that  the  KOltesit-toncd  luvor  may  whisper  tender  pnsMSges  with  as  roach  ease  as  thengh 
he  were  in  th;  lady'R  boudoir.  The  smoke  nuisance — tho  last  plaffue  —  will  be  abated,  by  a 
pipe  being  carried  i^oin  tho  cnpinc-chlmney  under  tho  carriages,  so  that  his  smokeship  will  be 
carried  ofl'  at  the  same  time  with  the  dust." 

Wc  should  be  glad,  did  our  limits  permit,  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
excursion,  and  especially  of  tho  proceedings  at  the  banquet  given  on  the 
occasion  at  Peekskill ;  but  as  these  appeared  at  length  in  the  daily  jounuUs, 
the  majority  of  our  readoi*s  will  perhaps  have  already  perused  an  account  of 
them.  We  cannot  resist  the  inclination,  however,  to  express  our  admiration 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  chairman.  Professor  Mason,  discharged  his  duties, 
and  to  quote  a  passage  from  the  unpremeditated  but  excellent  speech  which 
he  made  on  the  occasion,-  in  responding  to  a  toast  in  his  honor : 

*  He  called  attention  to  the  Tact  that  thirty  yearn  af!o  Dloomfngdalo  was  deemed  the  outside- 
limit  for  persoiiH  connected  with  busincMH-employmcntH  in  New-York  ;  now  tbey  were  met  la 
a  suburb  nearer  to  that  city,  althouch  literally  Hpcaking  they  were  fbrty  miles  fhim  it.  [CAeera.] 
And  what  hud  it  been  thai'hud  brought  about  thin  change  ?  Simply  what  was  deemed  one  of 
the  most  durcMlcvil  undertakincs  that  was  ever  set  on  loot  in  the  city  of  New- York.  [Ifear.j 
Arter  alluding  to  the  history  and  career  or  the  Hudson  River  Rail-road,  he  declared  it  to  hsTS 
been  a  great  benetUction  to  the  commonwealth.  The  country  around  where  they  were  now 
Htandin;:,  no  lonj^er  lormed  part  of  Westchester  county ;  it  was  no  longer  neichlior  to  the 
men  behind,  hut  to  the  men  along-side  the  city  or  New- York,  of  which  it  would  ho  withtai 
fiAy  minutes'  ride.  He  was  aware  that  it  was  not  so  now,  but  he  would  hamrd  his  okill  at 
guessing;  against  any  one's  else  that  it  would  be  so.  Tho  |K)worsof  the  Hudson  River  Rail-road 
Company  were  not  yet  developed  ;  but  the  time  was  rapidly  coming,  when  each  of  the  towns 
on  its  line  would  have  its  own  peculiar  express,  which  could  make  no  stop*  ming  !■  the 
morning  and  returning  in  the  evening,  and  then  the  result  would  be  that  Peekskill  woaM  be 
within  nrty  minutes  of  New-York  — [rAcrrjr]  —  Stng-Sing  within  thirty-eight,  and  the  other 
towns  still  nearer.  lUtar,}  The  Hudson  Kivcr  Rail-road  wan  organixed  on  entirely  dlflbrenl 
principles  from  every  other :  namely,  low  Tares  and  hieh  speed  :  and  the  man  who fonuerly  went 
by  boat  to  .Albany,  could  no  longer  afTord  to  do  so,  for  the  difference  of  time  between  the  two 
modes  or  conveyance  would  more  than  make  up  any  dillcrencc  of  Aire.  [(  keers.}  RaU-rtMuls 
were  the  crent  means  of  developing  (he  resources  of  tho  country  it  was  a  statistical  feet  that 
wheat  carried  in  wagons  alone  the  high-road,  exhausted  its  value  after  being  carried  ooe  hua* 
died  and  eightv  milvs,  while  corn  could  be  carried  by  rail-way  n-om  Wisconsin,  and  lose  only 
ten  iKT  cent,  of  its  value.  [Lnud  rAcrr.v.i  The  chairman  concluded  by  l>uther  eallinf  attentioa 
o  the  great  iinprovements  efl'ected  b>  rail-roads  in  the  country  in  general,  but  New- York  tal 
particular,  and  by  expressing  his  hope  that  they  would  yet  ourney  in  two  hoan  to  AllmDy,* 
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Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondemts. —  From  a  pleasant  gossippiDg 
epistle  of  a  legal  fKend  in  Indiana  we  take  the  following  amusing  passages : 

*  In  the  intervals  of  leisure  afforded  in  one*8  office,  a  good  stoiy  is  ocoasionally  brought 
to  notice,  or  an  old  one  occurs,  that  affords  a  laugh  hearty  enough  to  be  shared  bj  others. 
In  talking  some  time  ago  with  a  friend  about  the  usage  in  the  Methodist  Chunsh  in 
taking  members  upon  trial  for  six  months,  he  related  an  inddenl  that  presents  tO'  en- 
tirely novel  view  of  this  feature  of  ecclesiastical  polity. 

'An  Irishman,  in  time  of  a  revival,  had  joined  that  diuroh.  Some  time  afkevwe|ri^a 
piously-inclined  person  was  exhorting  him  on  the  subject  of  religloi^  i^|g|P4afini^> 
nontly  answered :  •■  ^^  ^  "^"^ 

'  <  Sure,  an'  did  nH  I  jine  the  Met'odists?  Faix,  and  I  did.  I  jined^Slz  months, 
and  behaved  myself  so  well,  ihet^  let  me  c^  toid  free/ ' 

'  My  thoughts  often  recur  to  a  neighborhood  where,  in  days  when  the  country  was 
new,  and  the  people  unsophisticated,  religious  worship  was  a  very  different  thing  from 
what  it  is  now.  Where  sincerity  and  simplicity  existed,  what  matter  if  a  touch  of 
awkwardness  or  ignorance  did  sometimes  raise  a  laugh?  The  laugh  did  no  harm,  and 
the  religion  was  none  the  worse.  Among  the  traditions  of  that  day  is  one  of  a  good 
old  brother  who  officiated  occasionally  at  *  blowing  and  striking,'  and  who  was  trusted 
frequently  with  the  office  of  concluding  the  exercises.  He  had  heard  the  presiding 
elder,  with  more  than  usual  ceremony,  precede  the  benediction  by  requesting  the  con- 
gregation to  sing  the  Doxology.    Brother  A ,  with  equal  solemnity,  occasioned 

among  his  hearers  a  bursting  of  buttons  and  hooks-and-eyee  that  would  have  done 
honor  to  Peggoitt,  by  announcing  that  they  would  'sing  the  Soebddloffer, and  then  dis- 
miss.'   An  actual  fact,  I  do  assure  you. 

*  The  politicians  occasionally  say  a  good  thing.  I  fear  stump-oratoiy,  at  its  best  estate, 
is  altogether  vanity ;  an  immeasurable  waste  — '  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.'  The  stray 
sun-beam  of  wit  or  humor  is  all  the  more  attractive  in  so  melancholy  a  desert.  I  have 
often  thought  of  a  shot  from  Tox  Walpolb's  bow,  that  transfixed  Abb  Haxxond. 
Both  were  candidates  for  the  State  Senate.  Walpolb,  an  eld  stager,  onnning  as  a  fox, 
a  good  speaker,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  people;  HAmfOBn^  a  man  of  tal- 
ents, but  a  novice  in  the  field.  After  a  period  spent  in  the  ordinary  process  of  elcjption- 
ecring,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  county-town,  where  all  the  candidates  were  to  appear 
and  make  speeches.  Hammokd  had'Satisfled  himself  that  he  was  pursuing  a  '  cold  trail,' 
and  in  his  turn  to  speak,  told  the  sovereign  public  that  he  had  been  a  candidate  nine 
days,  and  having  convinced  himself  that  all  efforts  to  succeed  must  proTO  abortive,  he 
had  determined  to  retire  from  the  canvass;  and  accordingly,  to  use  our  western  phrase, 
he  '  flummuxcd.'  The  temptation  to  Walpolb  was  irresistible:  'Yes,  &llow-citizens,' 
said  he,  *  you  all  know  it  takes  a  puppy  just  nine  days  to  get  his  eyes  open  I ' 

'  Tom  Marshall  did  nearly  as  well  when  Pilobbh  was  harangning  about  'his  father 
having  been  a  poor  man,' '  hie  father  was  a  cooper,'  and  more  of  that  sort  of  thing. 
Marshall  said  he  would  admit  the  gentleman's  fkther  ?ra8  a  poor  man;  perhaps  he 
had  been  a  cooper,  but  if  he  was,  (pointing  to  Pilohbr,)  he  had  put  a  mighty/^oor  head 
to  on£  of  his  whiskey-barrels! ' 

The  incident,  in  the  foregoing,  of  the  politician  *  bacldng  out  *  from  the 
canvass,  reminds  us  forcibly  of  a  story  recently  told  us  by  a  clerical  friend, . 
which  struck  us  at  the  time  as  being  '  too  good  to  be  lost'  A  reverend 
brother,  in  a  'down-east'  State,  was  brought  up  before  an  eodeiriastical 
council,  to  answer  certain  grave  charges  of  immoral  and  unchristian  pracdces. 
He  assumed  an  air  of  indignation  and  '  injured  innocence'  at  the  allegation, 
and  went  personally  to  all  his  friends  in  the  parish,  inviting  them  to  oonie  to 
his  trial,  and  see  for  themselves  how  virtue  could  triumph  over  malignant 
persecution.    The  day  of  trial  at  length  came.    The  church  was  crowded, 
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and  the  examination  of  witnesses  began.  As  the  cause  advanced,  fact  after 
fact,  of  the  most  damning  character,  was  brought  out  in  the  testimony ;  and 
when  the  whole  evidence  was  in,  the  defendant  rose  and  said :  '  I  confeas 
that  the  character  of  the  testimony  adduced  on  this  trial,  as  it  has  advanced, 
has  somewhat  staggered  me  in  the  belief  of  m j  innocence ;  and  now  that  it 
is  summed  up,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  have  been  mUtakenf 
And  on  the  whole,  I  think  you  would  be  doing  but  simple  justice  in  turning 
me  out  of  the  church — and  you  can  do  it  bs  soon  as  you  please  I  *  Now 
this  strikes  us  as  somewhat  ^  cool !  *  -  -  -  The  ensuing  lines  would  scarcely 
bo  deemed  to  be  the  production  of  a  young  girl  of  tender  years,  but  such  is 
the  fact    They  would  have  appeared  earlier,  but  were  accidentally  mislaid : 

'MY      A  N  O  E  L  .  • 

*  Now,  wben  all  is  hushed  and  tranquil,  on  this  quiet  ere  of  sammer ; 

When  the  busy  thou^htH  of  day-light  yield  to  nlght*s  serene  control ; 
When  the  birds  have  ceased  their  sinking,  and  the  breezes  gently  marmiir. 
And  the  glorious  stars  of  even  shed  their  light  into  my  soul : 

*  In  this  hour  of  earnest  longing,  when  our  thoughts  are  taeaTen-ward  naeliliig. 

And  the  angels  hover  round  us,  gleaning  every  prayer  sincere, 
I  will  tell  thee,  love,  a  secret :  how  I  learned  their  silent  teaehinf , 
And  of  one  pure  angel-spirit,  once  a  sister  to  me  here. 

'  She  was  passing  fair  when  with  us,  holy  love  her  (kce  adorning ; 

Gentle  —  ah  !  so  gentle  was  she,  as  if  earth  were  not  her  plaee : 
In  her  dreams  she  talked  of  angels,  and  seemed  fVesh  (torn  beavea  each  moniiagt 
While  the  llugerings  of  her  visions  shed  their  brightness  o*er  her  fkee. 

'  Oh !  how  earnestly  I  loved  her !  —  how  I  guarded  her  fhim  danger, 

Proud  that  such  a  beauteous  being  should  be  given  to  my  care: 
Thus  wo  passed  the  days  together ;  but,  alas  !  1  was  a  stranger 
To  the  pure  and  heavenly  spirit  dwelling  in  that  temple  (Ur. 

'As  we  wandered  through  the  valleys,  I  would  bring  the  flreahest  rOMS, 

And  she  gathered  well  the  meaning  that  their  balmy  breath  ezpreaMd: 
As  within  a  kindred  influence  every  soul  in  peace  reposes, 
,  So  in  beauty,  grace,  and  fragrance,  did  she  find  her  sweetest  rest. 

'And  her  homage  rose  to  heaven  with  the  perftime  of  the  daUies, 

While  her  joys,  she  said,  descended  like  the  dew-drops  from  the  sky  : 

Dut  as  yet,  uncompn-hcnded  were  alike  her  joya  and  praises; 
So  I  answered  but  in  lightness,  understanding  not  her  sigh. 

*  Oh  !  how  bitterly  I  mourned  her,  as  I  pondered  on  my  bUndneM, 

While  the  memory  of  her  sweet  words  came  in  music  to  my  soul ! 
But  I  now  can  join  in  praises  to  the  Fathkr  who,  In  kindness. 
Took  away  this  ray  of  love-light,  that  Ha  might  reveal  the  whole. 

*  When  together,  we  were  parted  ;  all  her  earnest  efforts  failing 

To  unfold  to  me  the  brightness  ever  present  to  her  eyes : 
Now,  her  soul  to  mine  flows  freely,  und,  my  inner  sight  nnveiltng, 
Shows  the  light  serene  that  cheered  her,  and  brought  comfbrt  Irom  tht  tklM. 

'And  I  know  she  is  my  Angel ;  and  I  know  *t  was  God  that  sent  her 
To  remove  my  veil  of  darkness,  and  rcvfal  the  light  above , 

For  I  feel  the  heavenly  power  drive  away  the  gloom,  and  enter. 
While  my  soul  doth  sweetly  vibrate  to  the  mystic  touch  of  lore.'  j 

Are  not  these  lines  exceedingly  promising?  -  -  -  Thb  following  tele- 
graphic dispatch  was  recently  sent  to  the  llev.  P R ^  Saint  PBiXB*a 

Church,  Montreal,  in  answer  to  an  urgent  request,  addressed  to  a  weU-known 
glass-stainer  in  this  city,  that  certain  cathedral-windows  should  be  at  onoe 
forwarded :  *  Saint  Peteu  left  New- York  this  day :  the  Virgin  and  Joseph  go 
on  Saturday :  and  the  other  Saints  will  leave  early  next  week.'    There  was 
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not  a  thought  in  the  matter,  beyond  a  mere  business-letter,  as  we  are  credibly 
informed  by  a  Montreal  correspondent  -  -  -  Is  n't  it  a  little  curious, 
that  almost  every  village  in  New-England  (and  elsewhere  too,  no  doubt)  has 
some  real  or  traditionary  character,  that  is  a  *  household  word'  to  all  the 
inhabitants?  A  *fixture;'  a  *  town-pump'  personage;  a  *  veritable  verity,* 
and  ^no  mistake?'  Of  such  was  *  Desire  Ayres,'  if  we  may  believe 
(and  we  do^  implicitly)  an  agreeable  correspondent,  who  thus  describes 
her,  and  her* doings:' 

*  In  my  native  town  of  M ,  in  the  year  18 — ,  could  be  seen,  two  afternoons  in  eadi 

week,  a  large  collection  of  devoted  ladies  duly  organized  into  a  '  Sewing-Circle.*  Among 
the  '  sewers  that  went  forth  to  sew '  on  these  occasions,  was  a  maiden-lady  of  about 
forty  —  by  name,  Desire  Ayres.  She  was  an  inveterate  snuff-taker,  and  her  nasal 
twang  was  not  particularly  agreeable  to  any  body ;  and  she  was  sometimes,  to  the  incon- 
siderate, the  subject  of  practical  jokes. 

'By  the  aid  of  the  ' Circle,'  five  promising  young  men  were  enabled  to  graduate 

from University,  and  expected  to  enter  the  ministry.  But  to  the  great  indignation  of 

Desire  and  others,  one  bad  'a  call '  from  a  charming  young  widow  to  take  charge  of  a 
plantation,  which  of  course  he  accepted.  Another  had  '  a  call '  to  quack-medicines ;  an- 
other to  school-teaching,  although  he  soon  arrived  to  great  distinction  as  a  horse-jockey ; 

and  David  Jones,  Esq.,  can  'post  you  up'  as  to  the  fourth.    The  last,  Mr.  P ^  a 

blundering,  near-sighted,  absent-minded  man,  graduated  at  the  Theological  Seminary^ 
and  went  as  a  missionary  to  an  island  of  the  Pacific  After  twenty  years'  absence,  he 
returned  to  visit  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  and  to  look  upon  the  faces  of  those  who 
had  so  kindly  assisted  him.  The  joy  of  the  '  old  folks  at  home '  knew  no  bounds.  The 
young  people  caught  the  excitement.  A  score  of  old  women  followed  him  wherever 
he  went,  and  compelled  him  to  pass  but  a  single  night  under  the  same  roof  They  lived! 
over  again  the  scenes  of  the  'Sewing-Circle.'  The  biography  of  those  striped  panta- 
loons was  repeated.    Every  evening,  for  many  weeks,  Mr.  P held  'meetings'  at 

the  different  houses,  where  he  repeated,  again  and  again,  tiie  story  of  tiie  thousand  con- 
versions, over  which  the  delighted  villagers  cackled  like  pullets  over  their  first  egg; 
und  each  old  lady  that  had  set  a  stitch  for  the  '  Circle,'  took  full  credit  for  every  con- 
version, reserving  but  a  small  share  for  the  missionary. 

'No  one  followed  up  the  meetings  more  constantly  than  a  little  old  woman  with  a. 
wizzled-up  face,  of  the  shape  and  color  of  a  cocoa-nut.    Her  head  was  deposited  in  Ihe 
extreme  corner  of  a  huge,  flaring  bonnet,  of  a  fashion  that  had  outrun  the  memory  of 
man.    This  was  the  veritable  Desire  Atres.    Nor  had  the  new  growth  of  boys  ceased>. 
to  tease  her. 

'  To-night  there  is  a  meeting  at  Deacon  F 's.    It  is  November,  and  the  house  iB> 

crowded.    Mr.  P stands  in  the  door-way,  where  the  *  keeping-room '  opens  into  the  • 

kitchen.    The  village  aristocracy  is  in  one,  and  the  boys  and  servants  in  the  other.    In ; 
the  kitchen  is  a  fire-place  'as  m  a  fire-place,'  in  which  half  the  village  might  assemble- 
and  gossip.    The  services  have  commenced.    All  is  hushed.    And  now  Desire  marches 
in,  and  brushing  a  small  boy  off  his  chair,  takes  it,  and  seats  herself  before  the  huge 
fire-place.    The  boys  look  at  each  other  and  laugh.    They  believe  more  in  Desire  than . 

in  P .    They  pile  the  wood  on  the  fire,  and  are  pleased  to  see  her  move  back,  and- 

back,  as  the  heat  increases  beyond  her  endurance.  And  now  some  chestnut-wood  begins 
to  'snap,'  and  Desire  again  pushes  back;  when,  lol  she  has  pushed  open  the  cellar- 
door,  and  down  she  goes,  chair  and  all,  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  I    Mr.  P ,  appa- 
rently half  asleep,  walks  calmly  to  the  cellar-door,  and  looks  down  into  the  darkness, 
without  offering  to  assist,  or  to  let  any  one  pass  by  him  to  her  relief! 

'  In  a  moment  Desire  comes  trudging  up-stairs,  dragging  her  chair  behind  her,  her 
bonnet  terribly  distorted.  She  goes  to  her  first  position,  and  raising  her  chair  as  high 
as  she  conveniently  can,  brings  it  to  the  floor  with  a  whack;  and  then  aits  d6wn,jand' 
attemps  to  get  her  bonnet  'into  condition '  until  the  meeting  is  over. 
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*  On  the  following  Sabbath  Mr.  P preached,  as  a  matter  of  ooorae.    The  usual 

requests  for  '  prayers  for  the  afflicted '  were  read ;  and  among  the  rest,  one  haoded  to 
Mr.  P ,  as  he  passed  through  the  entr}'.    It  ran  as  follows : 

* '  Dbbibb  Atrbs  desires  prayers 

For  tumbling  down  tho  Deacon's  stairs  !  * 

'Here  Mr.  P paused,  and  eyed  the  note  for  a  minute  or  mora.    Whether  tiie 

writing  was  bad,  or  he  disliked  the  sentiment,  is  not  now  known;  but  he  placed  the 
note  by  bis  side,  and  still  kept  his  eye  on  it.  The  last  two  lines,  howerer,  he  did  not 
read,  which  were  as  follows : 

* '  She  broke  no  bones,  nor  bruised  no  meat 
Tbat  either  cats  or  dogs  would  eat !  * 

'And  now,  as  I  pass  tho  Deacon's  house,  on  my  way  to  the  paternal  mansioii,  to  eai 
the  thanksgiving-turkey,  I  tell  the  stor>',  and  point  out  the  Deacon's  house,  and  DaiBB*e 
also,  to  my  stage-companions :  all  of  which  is  true  to  the  letter.' 

Does  it  not  seem,  on  such  a  lovely  October-daj  as  this — with  the  pfi^'^t^ 
woods  reflected  from  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  on  its  broad,  smooth  mirror, 
and  the  clear  blue  sky  without  a  cloud,  and  the  pure  breath  of  the  ALmoBrr 
in  your  nostrils — does  it  not  seem  as  if  it  were  almost  impossible  that  any 
friend  should  be  dead  f  *  Surely,*  you  say  to  yourself,  *  this  risioii  of  beanty, 
this  keen  *  sense  of  sensation,'  cannot  bo  lost  for  ever  to  the  departed  who  hare 
once  enjoyed  them  with  you  I  *  But  over  the  broad  river,  in  this  resplendent 
sun-shine,  repose  tho  winding-walks,  the  sequestered  glades,  the  umbrageous 
retreats,  where,  but  a  little  twelve-month  ago,  we  walked  with  a  dear  friend, 
whose  beautiful  *  places  *  shall  know  him  no  more  for  over.  Alas  I  his  warm 
heart  is  cold ;  his  eye  is  closed  to  sight,  and  his  ear  to  sound !  There  stands 
his  cherished  villa,  gleaming  among  the  fading  trees ;  there  runs  the  babbling 
brook,  delivering  its  *  tribute- wave  *  to  tho  sea ;  but  along  its  banks  no  more 
shall  he  wander,  to  muse  and  meditate.  Far  away  in  Greenwood,  he  rests 
until  the  morning  of  tlie  resurrection.  Turning  tlic  other  way,  over  the  hill 
that  rises  behind  us,  sleeps  another  friend,  but  recently  'laid  in  earth ;  *  and 
from  the  ground  where  he  slumbers  in  eternal  repose  spreads  out  a  yiew  as 
beautiful  as  boundless ;  but  it  awakens  no  emotion  in  the  cold  breast  of  thai 
silent  sleeper,  that  once  it  kindled  with  a  deep  delight : 

*Ala8  !  for  Time,  and  Death,  and  Cabi, 

What  gloom  about  our  way  they  fling ! 
Like  clouds  in  Autumn's  (nisty  air, 

The  burial-pageant  of  the  Spring. 
The  dreams  which,  each  succesnivo  year, 

Socmcd  bathed  in  hues  or  brighter  pride. 
At  last  like  withered  leaves  appear. 

And  sleep  in  darkness,  side  by  side.* 

TiiEKE  was  some  considerable  meaning  in  the  reply  given  to  a  rich,  pom- 
pous, and  ^  within-bounds  *  hard-drinker,  (who  every  day  drank  jtust  too 
much,  and  not  mucli  too  much,)  by  a  toper  who  would  get  drank  whenever 
he  had  an  opportunity :  '  Jim,  why  do  you  make  a  beast  of  yourselfl  in  this 
way  ?  Why  do  n't  you  drink  like  a  gentleman  ?  Why  do  n*t  you  drink  as 
/  do  ? '  *  I  w-w-ould.  Colonel,  //  /  had  the  meam  —  have  n't  the  m-m-wfu^ 
Colonel! '  The  by-standers,  who  well  knew  how  much  more  the  'Cdonel* 
could  and  did  drink  than  his  weaker-headed  brother,  laughed  loud  and  long 
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—  - 

at  this  *  palpable  hit'  -  -  -  We  mentioned,  some  months  since,  in  this 
department  of  the  Knickerbocker,  the  admirable  art  bj  which  Ikfr.  Volker- 
rNG  (whose  rooms  were  over  Messrs.  Alfred  Munroe  ahd  Coxpakt,  in 
Broadway)  transferred  rare  old  pictures,  in  all  their  original  beauty,  to 
another  canvas.  If  our  town-readers,  or  transient  visitors  to  the  Crystal 
Palace,  will  examine  a  picture  transferred  by  Mr.  Yolmerino,  which  hangs 
upon  one  of  the  posts  near  the  centre  of  the  gallery,  they  will  at  once  perceive 
that  our  praise  of  the  artist's  skill  was  not  exaggerated.  -  -  -  Punch 
has  *•  caught  the  idea.*  He  knows  how  to  address  answers  to  imaginary  cor- 
respondents as  well  as  the  best  of  his  London  contempoimrics.  Here  is  a 
very  learned  mathematical  example : 

* '  Henrt  '  (Walton :)  How  can  that  be  ?  The  square  of  the  half  of  any  chord  of  a  circle  ia 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  sagitte  of  the  opposite  arcs  ;  that  ia,  the  aegments  of  the  diameter 
bisecting  the  chord,  or  the  versed  sines  of  half  the  opposite  arcs.  From  this  the  Jbws  argue, 
and  we  agree  with  Colonel  Sibthorp  in  thinking  they  argue  rightly,  that  no  man  can,  by  self- 
measurement,  get  a  decent  fit  from  a  tailor.' 

*  Thim  *s  mathematics  I '  -  -  -  *As  two  of  our  Milk-street  merchants,' 
writes  a  Boston  correspondent,  *  were  passing  a  fine  residence  in  Rowe-street, 
last  Sabbath-morning,  at  a  rather  late  hour  for  church,  a  lady  rushed  out, 
followed  by  two  female  servants,  terribly  frightened.  The  lady  swooned  on 
the  walk ;  one  servant  cried  *  Murder  I '  the  other  *  Robbers ! '  The  windows 
flew  up  along  the  street,  and  gentlemen  were  gathering  &8t,  when  two  young 
and  tolerably-dressed  Frenchmen  rushed  out  of  the  house,  through  the 
crowd,  down  Rowe-street,  through  Essex  into  Washington-street,  followed 
by  some  fifty  half-crazed  men,  crying,  *Stop  thief  1 '  The  two  Frenchmen, 
after  making  the  most  remarkable  *•  half-mile  heat '  on  record,  and  knocking 
down  divers  women  and  lamp-posts,  were  bronght-to  by  the  aforesaid  mer- 
chants. All  were  so  out  of  breath  as  to  be  unable  to  speak  for  some  time. 
At  last  the  Frenchmen  asked,  *What  you  do  with  Vief — ^Hiat  have  we  do^ 
ch?  ^  This  the  crowd  were  unable  to  answer  exactly^  and  finally  concluded 
to  take  the  rascals  up  Rowe-street,  and  have  an  investigation.  About  four 
hundred  men  and  boys  had  congregated ;  when  it  was  ascertained,  that  one 
of  the  aforesaid  maids  had  accidentaUy  thrown  from  a  window  upon  the 
Frenclimen  some  dirty  water,  and  they  entered  the  house,  by  permission  of 
one  of  the  servants,  to  give  BRmoET  a  *  blowing-up ; '  and  the  household,  not 
understanding  the  people^s  English,  when  so  horribly  murdered,  supposing 
them  to  be  crazy,  or  ruffians,  by  their  excited  behavior,  gave  the  alarm.  I 
left  while  the  legal  liabilities  were  under  discussion ;  the  Frenchmen  demand- 
ing damages  for  the  slander  of  being  called  '  some  t'iefe  in  de  open  street,'  and 
treated  as  such.  It  was  a  ludicrous  sight  I  *  -  -  -  Ws  like  to  see  character, 
industry,  courtesy,  and  manly  bearing  honored,  as  it  was  recently  in  the  case 
mentioned  below.  We  have  known  Mr.  Hunoerford  for  some  years,  and 
know  him  to  be  well  worthy  of  the  splendid  tribute  which  has  been  awarded 
to  him.  He  held  for  several  years  at  Piermont  the  position  of  general 
superintendent  of  the  department  of  car-building  and  repairs ;  and  his  repu- 
tation was  such,  that  he  was  not  long  since  called  to  a  larger  sphere  of  kindred 
duty  at  Maysvillc,  Kentucky.  Before  his  departure,  his  associates  and  co- 
laborers  presented  to  him,  *  as  a  slight  testimonial  of  their  high  regard  and 
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estimation  of  his  character/  a  superb  gold-watch  and  chain.  It  is  called  a 
*  ilagic-Case  Chronometer  Watch.'  On  the  back-side  is  a  finelj-engrayed 
locomotive,  tender,  and  train  of  cars  in  motion.  By  means  of  enclosing  it  in 
the  magic-case,  it  becomes  either  a  hunting  or  an  open-lace  watch,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  wearer ;  thus  combining  in  one,  three  entirely  different  and 
distinct  characters  of  watches.  On  the  reverse  of  the  magic-case  is  an 
engraved  representation  of  a  passenger-car,  and  on  the  inside  of  this  case  is 
the  inscription:  *  Presented  to  Fayette  Hungerford,  by  the  Employees  of 
the  New- York  and  Erie  Rail-road  at  Piermont,  as  a  testimonial  of  their  esti- 
mation of  his  character  as  a  gentleman  and  co-laborer.'  The  edges  of  the 
watch,  as  well  as  the  surface  of  the  backs  not  occupied  with  the  engraviDgs, 
are  ornamented  with  very  heavy  chasings,  representing  clusters  of  vines  and 
flowers.  The  movement  is  one  of  Tuomas  Porthous,  maker  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, London,  and  the  watch  was  got  up  by  Cox,  of  Broadway,  at  a  cost, 
with  the  chain,  of  three  hundred  dollars.  Mr.  Hukgerford's  reply  to  the 
cordial  letter  of  his  friends  was  as  follows : 

*PUrmont,  September  26, 185S. 
*To  D.  G.  Daniels,  R.  E.  Falkenburt,  E.  O.  Bexxet,  Committee: 

'Gentlemen:  I  can  scarcely  find  words  (being,  as  yon  well  know,  a  man  of  few 
words )  to  express  the  deep  fbeling^  of  my  heart  at  the  receipt  of  yonr  very  kind  and 
grateful  letter,  und  the  bi>autiful  und  must  valuable  present  which  aooompanied  it.  That 
tne  friends  and  co-laborers  with  whom  for  so  long  a  period  I '  wintered  and  Bammered,' 
in  the  performance  of  arduous  duties,  should  have  remembered  me  so  cordially,  and 
tendered  me  such  a  tribute  of  regard  at  i>artinff,  fills  me  with  emotioiu  of  delight  and 
trratitude,  which  I  uiost  deeply  feci,  but  which  f  caimot  express.  The  langnage  of  truth, 
however,  is  brief,  and  needs  no  practice ;  and  when  I  say,  that  from  the  inmost  recenes 
of  a  grateful  heart,  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  remembrance  of  our  old  associations,  for 

{our  expression  of  our  nmtual  amfidencc,  friendship,  and  esteem,  I  say  what  tou  know 
feel,  and  what  I  know  you  will  understand.  If  it  were  not  for  the  lact  that  I  was 
about  leaving  for  the  West,  with  my  family,  when  your  letter  and  its  acoompanying 
jrifl  were  received.  I  should  have  found  occasion  to  meet  3'ou  face  to  face,  and  bare  en- 
deavored to  coiiv(>y  to  vou  in  person  the  heart-felt  thanks*  which  I  have  so  imperfiectlir 
expressed.  liut  I  shall  at  all  times  bear  with  me  vour  precious  ^fl,  and  never  shall  1 
mark  from  its  fair  white  face  the  present  time,  witliout  thinking  joyfully  and  grateAiUy 
of  the  post,  nor  without  invoking  health  and  happiness  for  you  all  in  the  onward 
future.  *  Yours,  most  truly, 

'FaTXTTI  HUHQEaFOBD.' 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  Messrs. 
Alfkkd  Mi-NiioE  AND  CoMPANY,  ou  thc  covcr  of  thc  present  number.  Thdr 
establishment,  one  of  thc  most  extensive  and  complete  in  the  metropolis,  is 
replete  with  every  thing  in  the  way  of  men's  and  boys'  clothing,  of  the  best 
material,  faithfully  made,  and  in  the  latest  styles.  This  house,  (with  its 
southern  branches,)  has  established  the  very  highest  character  for  prob- 
ity —  thc  exact  and  entire  fulfilment  of  all  it  promises  to  the  public.  -  -  -  Do 
you  remember  how  nobly  the  Norwegian  emigrant  saved  a  lady-passenger 
from  the  wreck  of  the  *Atlantic '  steamer  on  Lake  Erie  ?  After  thalt^  we 
think  the  account  of  the  disaster  might  have  been  a  little  differently  worded: 
*The  cabin-passengers  were  mainly  saved:  it  was  only  the  emigrants  who 
were  lost.*  Ah  I  well :  the  sound  of  distress  and  cry  of  sudden  fear  is  of  no 
country,  and  of  no  language.  The  poor  *  emigrant '  heard  it,  and  plucked  a 
fellow-being  from  a  watery  grave,  but  sank  himself  into  its  cold  embrace. 
It  seems  wrong  to  think  of  such  a  man  as  *(?;i/y  an  emigrant'  -  -  -  Mb. 
Julius  Cj^ak  Hannibal,  in  a  late  lectui-e,  desires  us  to  state,  what  we  aoci- 
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dentally  omitted  to  mention,  that  his  discourses  appear  weeklj  in  the  New- 
York  Picayune;  and  very  clever  and  *  humorsome '  discourses  they  are.  They 
are  re-publishcd  in  English  journals.  -  -  -  Among  the  long-established 
primary-schools  in  our  country  is  *  Bacon  Academy/  in  Colchester,  Connecti- 
cut. It  has  numbered  among  its  pupils  some  highly-distinguished  persons, 
several  of  whom  were  present  at  its  semi-centennial  celebration,  which  was 
held  in  July  last  The  exercises  on  the  occasion  are  described  as  having 
been  very  interesting.  *  They  were  commenced  by  a  short  introduction  and 
prayer  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  HEwnr,  of  Bridgeport,  followed  by  an  historical 
address  from  Mr.  Einne,  the  principal.  An  oration,  appropriate  and  instruct- 
ive, was  then  spoken  by  Professor  Thacheb,  of  Yale  University ;  and,  as  a 
finaU^  affording  a  pleasant  relief  after  the  more  serious  performances  of  the 
day,  a  brief  poem,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Trustees,  was  read  by  our 
friend  and  ancient  contemporary.  Park  Benjamin,  Esq.,  who,  we  believe, 
was  a  former  pupil  at  the  Academy.  This  poem,  so  quickly  written  as  almost 
to  claim  the  excuse  of  an  extempore  effort,  was  well  received,  on  account  of 
its  felicitous  adaptation  to  the  occasion.  Seeing  it  commended  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day,  and  learning  that  it  had  not  yet  been  in  print,  we  solicited 
and  obtained  a  copy,  and  shall  gratify,  we  are  quite  certain,  even  those  of 
our  readers  who  feci  no  interest  in  its  occasion,  by  its  insertion  here : 

'After  hi|2:h  eloquence  and  noble  thought; 
After  brave  words  with  sense  and  feeling  fraaght; 
After  fine  periods  of  melodious  prose, 
All  parts  of  which  were  pleasant  till  their  dose ; 
Listen,  kind  friends,  to  some  unpolished  rhymes 
I  fain  must  weave  about  *  the  good  old  times.' 

*  Long  years  have  passed,  long  years  of  grief  and  joy, 
Since  here  I  livea  a  careless,  tu^py  boy; 

When,  ignorant  of  life  and  life's  turmoil, 

The  daily  conflict  and  the  nightly  toil. 

My  childhood  lapsed,  like  some  secluded  stream. 

Touched  by  the  oeauty  of  the  moming*s  beam : 

Through  flowery  fields  and  paths  with  verdure  spread; 

Through  leafy  groves  that  cooling  umbrafe  shea; 

Stirrea  by  no  storms,  its  rill-like  waters  ^wed, 

Hushed  in  the  quiet  of  this  calm  abode. 

Here  sprang  my  infant  hopes;  here  first  I  heard 

The  earnest  teachings  of  God*8  holy  Word ; 

Here  to  my  heart  were  those  pure  precepts  fiven 

Which  taught  and  showed  the  narrow  way  to  heaven. 

Well  I  remember  how  Salvation's  plan 

Fell  from  the  lips  of  that  most  reverend  man, 

Who  then,  sole  shepherd  of  a  faithful  flock. 

Gathered  his  fold  around  that  living  Rock 

On  which,  surviving  Nature's  final  doom, 

The  Church  of  Christ,  that  tree  of  God,  shall  bloom. 

*  Well  I  remember  how  to  school  I  went^ 
On  other  things  than  study  oft  intent : 

When  from  its  turret  pealed  the  well-known  belL 
That  seemed  to  utter:  *  Boys,  come  learn  to  sptdl; 
And  learn  to  read,  and  write,  and  cipher,  too : 
Come,  hasten  I  hasten !  —  idleness  won't  do  t ' 

•  «  •  •  • 

• 

'  The  Past,  seen  through  the  intervening  yeaiv, 
Invokes  some  smiles,  but  more  unwilhng  tears. 
I  smile  to  think  on  bo^^hood's  pleasant  hours, 
I  weep  to  think  of  all  its  wasted  flowers : 
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I  smile  at  scenes  Association  weaves 
With  the  dear  pictures  on  Youth's  tarnished  leaTCS; 
I  weep  for  those  which  time  so  dims  and  stainB 
That  but  faint  tracery  of  their  light  remains. 

■ 

*  Of  all  the  merry  tribe  that  here  with  me 
Sailed  o'er  the  waves  of  an  unruffled  sea, ' 
How  few  still  shine  in  Memory's  lessening  ray; 
How  many  even  from  life  have  passed  away  I 
The  little  ooy  whose  bosom  knew  no  care, 
Feels  his  head  bald,  and  counts  his  silver  hair; 
The  ffirl  who  then  had  never  dreamed  of  beaux, 
Sees  her  grand-children  sprouting  up  in  rows; 
The  boy  who,  jubilant  when  school  was  done. 
Played  off  his  pranks  and  '  had  such  royal  fun,' 
Now  sighs  to  think,  his  school-boy  days  all  o'er, 
That  he  must  teach  where  he  was  taught  before; 
And  the  staid  matron,  'mid  her  precious  pets. 
Grieves  for  those  hours  when  she  wore  pantalettes. 
Alas  I  alas  1  we  never  can  recall 
Those  times  of  kite  and  marble;  bat  and  ball ; 
Those  eolden  times,  when,  lured  by  eves  and  curls, 
We  fell  in  love  with  all  the  pretty  girls : 
And,  though  no  poet,  still  found  out  that  'bliss' 
Was  the  t^st,  honest,  down-right  rhyme  to  '  kiss.' 

'  But,  though  grown  somewhat  old  in  form  and  fiiee, 
Yet  on  our  souls  hath  Time  left  scarce  a  trace : 
Still  voung  in  feeling,  juvenile  in  heart, 
As  when  we  tirst  felt  Cupid's  littlest  dajrt, 
We  live  and  love  with  ardor  warm  and  true 
As  in  those  days  when  life  and  love  were  new.' 

Wc  regret  that  we  cannot  prolong  our  extract,  but  iinhappQy  we  ire 

*  at  the  end  of  our  tether.'  -  -  -  We  did  not  tiiink  to  give  our  prepared 
subsection  of  ^Children's  Gossip^  in  the  present  crowded  number;  bat| 
sitting  by  a  pleasant  fire,  between  the  broad  old  open  j&mbs,  on  this  brisk 
October-night,  listening  to  the  breaking  waves  of  the  Ti.ppa&Q*Zee,  and 
watching  the  fitful  fire-light,  reflected  in  bright  flickerings  upon  the  wallSi 
(it  is  afler  twelve  o'clock  at  night,)  we  accidentally  saw  'Young  Knicl's' 
velvet  Glengarj-cap  in  our  new  hat,  and  little  JuliVs  warm  fall-'  sack '  hang- 
ing over  *  Mother's'  shawl,  on  a  chair  before  the  fire ;  and  then  we  bethoogfat 
us  of  the  little  wearersj  up-stairs,  fast  asleep;  of  how  soon  they  would 
grow  beyond  the  era  of  childhood's  small-clothes ;  and  then^  we  *  could  not 
choose  but  think '  how  many  parents  there  were,  who  were  having  kindred 
thoughts  in  relation  to  their  children;  until  finally  we  said  to  ourselves^ 

*  Bless  the  Httle  folks !  —  put  it  in !  —  put  it  in  I '    And  so  here  it  is : 

'Mt  wandering  foot-steps  carried  me,,  a  few  days  since,  to  Saint-Johns,  New-Bram- 
wick,  to  witness  the  turning  of  the  first  sod  in  the  construction  of  the  *JSurQpmn  9mi 
North- Ajtwrican  liail-way ;  which  act,  the  road  being  an  international  one,  I  look  upon 
as  the  turning  of  another  sod  in  the  fast-opening  grave  of  national  bickering.  Tlien, 
while  partaking  of  that  good  old  English  hospitality  of  which  too  much  osnnot  be  said 
in  a  proper  place,  nor  too  little  here,  I  witnessed  a  little  scene  which,  periuq[M,iiityiioC 
be  unworthy  a  place  in  your  delightsome  'Gossip.'  Near  me,  on  the  gronnds^  smOBg 
the  thousands  who  had  come  to  see  the  celebration,  stood  a  lady  with  a  bright  littis 
curly-headed  boy  by  her  side.  She  was  evidently  an  American,  and  had  probably  oome 
over  from  East  port,  in  Maine,  for  the  occasitm.  The  child  was  delighted  with  the  dil- 
play  of  the  military,  the  music,  the  thronging  crowds,  the  banners,  and  their  gallant 
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bearers.    After  contemplating  the  scene  for  some  time,  he  pulled  his  mother  hj  her 
dress,  and  looking  up  to  her  face,  said  earnestly : 
'  'Mother,  are  these  all  *Blue-Nb8e8t* 

*  *  Hush !  hush  1    Yes,  my  dear/ 

*  The  child  looked  on  again,  evidently  not  comprehending  why  she  should  say '  Hush  V 
Another  pull  at  the  dress,  another  earnest  look,  and  in  a  subdued  tone,  the  childish 
voice  asked :    • 

*  'Mother,  where  are  their  blue  noses  f* 

*  Talking  of  children,  reminds  me  of  another  childish  anecdote,  which  I  have  lately 
heard  In  these  New-England  'parts/  Tou  no  doubt  know  what  a  Yankee  'muster' 
was  in  the  olden  time.  Well  do  I  remember  my  boyish  glee  when  my  mother  gave  me 
'  nine-pence,'  and  I  revelled  in  untold  wealth  and  '  dreams  of  glory/  on  '  Muster-Day.' 
The  story  is  anent  the  youthful  Wsbstzbs.  Their  (kther  had  given  them  each  a  small 
sum,  and  they  had  been  to  the  Militia '  Muster.'  At  night-&ll,  they  returned  home; 
Danibl,  as  usual,  somewhat  ahead  of  his  brother.  Their  father  met  them,  and,  ad- 
dressing the  first,  said : 

'  'Well,  Dan,  what  have  you  done  with  your  money ? ' 
' ' Spent  it! '  was  the  sturdy  reply. 
'  'And  what  have  you  done  with  yows,  Zbkb?  ' 
"Lent  it  to  Dan!" 

'A  LITTLE  boy,  blind  from  birth,  aged  about  four  years,  died  in  this  village  a  few  days 
ago,  with  scarlatina.    About  an  hour  before  the  little  sufferer  departed,  he  exclaimed : 

'  'Pa  /  I  see  now  !    Darkness  is  aUgone!    Day  is  comer 

'  His  father  inferred  fh)m  the  incident  that  he  was  better,  and  would  probably  re- 
cover.   But  an  hour  passed,  and  he  was  with  the  angels.' 

'  LnTLE  Eddt,  on  his  way  to  school,  frequently  loitered  by  a  small  stream  which  he 
was  obliged  to  pass,  to  witness  the  gambols  of  his  play-mates  while  bathing;  the  water 
being  of  sufficient  depth  in  some  places  for  that  purpose.  Fearing  some  accident  might 
dial  him,  his  mother  had  told  him  never  to  venture  fisaty  and  in  strong  terms,  not 
to  go  into  the  water.  One  day,  however,  being  overoome  by  temptatioD,  and  the  urgent 
solicitations  of  boys  older  than  himself  he  yielded  to  their  importunities  and  his  own 
wishes ;  and  for  an  hour  entered  into  their  aquatic  q[K)rt8  right  heartily.  But  as  ill 
luck  would  have  it,  while  dressing  himself,  by  some  mismanagement,  he  put  on  his 
little  shirt  wrong-side  out,  entirely  unnoticed  by  him  at  the  time:  but  the  quick  eye 
of  his  mother  saw  it,  and  divined  the  reason  at  once.  Before  retiring  for  the  night,  it  was 
customary  for  the  little  boy  to  kneel  by  her  side  and  repeat  his  little  prayer.  While  on 
his  knees,  she  took  the  opportunity  to  reprove  him  for  disobeying  her  commands : 

'  'Edmund,  how  is  it  that  the  buttons  are  on  the  inside  of  your  shirtKiollar?' 

'  *  I  do  n't  know :  is  n't  that  the  way,  mother?  * 

' '  No,  my  son ;  you  have  disobeyed  me,  I  am  sorry  to  see :  you  have  been  in  swim- 
ming; else  how  could  you  have  turned  your  shirt? '  ' 

'  The  little  boy  felt  that  his  mother  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  was  for  a  moment 
silent.  However,  the  satisfactory  explanation,  as  he  thought,  soon  occurred.  With  a 
triumphant  look  and  bold  voice,  he  replied : 

' '  Mother,  I  —  I — guess  /turned  it  gettin*  over  ike  fenosT  ' 

'  You  will  allow  me,  although  I  am  a  bachelor,  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  a  matter 
in  which  it  might  be  suspected  that  I  feel  no  special  interest.  But  this  suspidon  would 
be  altogether  unfair,  and  is  one  which  I  will  endeavor  to  remove,  as  soon  as  '  YfetnTs' 
aud  the  next '  Comet  '  are  '  in  conjunction.' 

'  Your  '  Gossip '  about  children  is  so  welcome,  even  to  me^  that  I  glance  at  the  table 
of  contents  as  soon  as  I  receive  my  Knickerbocker,  to  see  if  I  can  find  any  more  of 
it.  And  '  when  found,'  I  linger  over  it,  as  when,  plucking  to  pieces  a  rose,  I  carefully 
unroll  the  undeveloped  petals,  to  mark  and  admire  the  pencilling  of  that  Hand  whidi 
'  paints  the  lily.'  From  my  '  gossip'  let  me  select  for  you  some  specimens  of  children's 
talk  which  I  remember  to  have  heard. 
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'  Little  JonxNT  vrafl  an  excellent  markitniaD ;  and,  with  a  yportsiiun's  pride,  soomcd 
to  ntioot  at  a  bird  *  >ittin?/  Hi.s  j-oun^rcr  brithcr,  HjkRCT,  accompanied  him  one  dar, 
to  witne?<i4  the  Hkill  of  which  he  trxjt  felt  proud.  Jobxxt  brought  down  the  birds  'on 
the  win^/  much  to  his  satisfaction ;  but  when  he  was  induced  to  try  one  or  two  'stting.' 
his  success  was  not  sio  complete.  So,  when  ther  returned,  Harbt,  exulting  in  the  ikiU 
of  his  brother,  and  sure  of  making  his  mother  proud  of  him,  hastened  to  her  with  the 
assurance  that  'Johnxt  had  learned  to  shoot  birds  '  on  the  wing '  so  well  that  he  eoold 
hardly  ever  hit  them  when  they  were  sitting  still!* 

'  Little  Morrison  was  early  '  waked  up  *  crerr  morning ;  for,  when  hearin|^  hii 
father  inquire,  one  night,  if  the  moon  were  'up,'  he  wished  to  know  'who  waked  it 
up? '  And  on  another  occasion,  and  with  a  similar  suggestion,  he  puzzled  his  frther  bj 
asking  where  the  moon's  bed  was! 

*A  LITTLE  fellow  who  was  certainly  disposed  to  examine  subjects  ah  iniiio,  naked  hii 
father,  one  day,  '  who  made  Oon  ? '  He  was  told  that  no  body  made  Cron ;  that  Hb  alwaji 
existed ;  that  Iff  made  every  thing  else.  The  child  went  away  with  a  thoagfatfol 
which  indicated  an  endeavor  to  believe  what  he  did  not  comprehend.  But  after  a 
days,  he  ran  to  his  father  with  a  sparkling  face,  saying:  'Father,  I  know  now  how  it 
is :  (joi/s  mother  died  when  Ue  was  a  baby,  and  He  has  forgotten  who  she  was!' 

'  Does  not  ever)'  one  live  over  his  first  again,  in  this  his  childish  effort  to  detcnnine 
what  happened  before  'in  the  beginning?' ' 

'  Willie's  father  is  a  clergyman,  and  '  temperate  in  all  things: '  so  Wiun  had  nerer 
Hocn  a  man  chewing  the  'vile  weed'  until  he  was  about  three  Team  old,  when 

Mr. ,  holding  his  little  son  by  his  dimpled  hand,  stood  in  the  street  fora  moment 

to  speak  to  an  acriuaintance.  Willie  was  all  eyes,  as  he  coul^  not  eomprdwDd  tha 
conversation ;  and  seeing  the  heavily-bearded  individual  occasionally  pnt  a  pindi  of 
'  fine-cut'  into  his  mouth,  was  considerably  puzzled  and  astonished.  At  last,  he  oonld 
stand  it  no  longer.  '  Pa,'  said  he,  anxiously, '  does  that  nuin  chew  hair,  so  as  to  make 
it  gn)w  out  over  his  face?* 

'  Klla's  mamma  had  allowed  her  to  walk  up  and  down  before  the  door,  with  strict 
injunctions  never  to  go  alone  off  the  walk  into  the  street.  This  piece  of  flaggin|f  was 
her  world,  and  she  often  looked  with  longing  eyes  beyond  it.  One  daj  Eixa^  bafaj- 
sister  died,  and  Ella  talked  with  her  mamma  of  the  mystery  of  death.  '  Where  do  joa 

think  baby  is  now* '  Mrs. asked  her  little  girl.  '  *  Oh ! '  said  Eixn,  'I  tUnk  her 

soul  has  gone  right  straight  r>/f  i/te  Hide-trull: !  * 

'  KbDY  was  up  for  exhibition  one  afternoon,  and  was  being  catechised  before  Ua  ad- 
miring friends : 

' '  Who  was  pnt  into  the  fiery  furnace  ? '  asked  his  &ther. 

'  'SnADRACii,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,'  was  the  answer,  after  some  assistance 

*  *  Who  put  them  in  ? ' 

'  Kudy's  fiure  brightened  this  time,  and  with  all  the  boldness  of  one  who  was  tore 
that  he  was  right,  he  cried  out : 

'  *  Little  JouxNY  Green  ! ' ' 

'  I  heard  a  story  lately  about  the  'little-folk,'  which  will  please  E and  yonndC 

I  am  sure.  A  two-year  old  l)oy  was  taken  by  his  mother,  who  lives  hereaboiitai  to  a 
church,  for  the  first  time.  When  the  organ  commenced  playing,  the  yoongstw  listened 
attentively  for  some  time,  and  then,  turning  to  his  mother,  asked  in  a  loud  Toioe:  'Hal 
ma  I  where 's  the  monhyf — I  do  n't  see  the  monkey  I '  * 

'  There  were  several  persons  in  a  house  where  there  was  a  young  child,  some  two  or 
three  days  old ;  among  them  a  little  bright-eyed  boy,  of  some  four  summers.  When  the 
gnind-inotlier  .soon  after  came  in,  with  the  babe  in  her  arms,  he  was  particnlaiij  (deased 
with  it,  kissed  it,  and  evinced  every  .symptom  of  delight;  asked  his  annt  where  she  got 
it^  and  was  told  she  bought  it  of  Dr.  Adams  :  then  asked  how  much  she  gare  foril  She 
told  him  she  paid  \c\\  dollars.  lie  then  stood  by  her  lap,  on  which  the  child  was  Ijing 
asleep,  his  eyes  beaming  with  intense  satisfaction.    The  babe  soon  awoke^  and  sqoaQed 
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vociferously.  Instantly  his  countenance  fell ;  and,  with  almost  disgust  pictured  on  his 
beautiful  face,  he  turned  around,  and  said  :  'Aunty,  if  I  was  you,  I  'd  take  it  back  to  Dr. 
Adams,  and  get  my  ten  dollars !  —  making  such  a  noise  as  this ! ' ' 

*As  you  permit  little  children  to  come  to  your  editorial  table,  perhaps  you  may  find 
room  for  the  following.  The  little  girl  had  been  called  in,  one  bright  morning,  to  see 
for  the  first  time  that  light-giving,  semi-personage,  the  new  baby.  She  had  already 
learned,  as  children  always  learn  promptly,  that  the  baby  had  been  *  bought;'  and 
after  wondering  whether  *  father,'  who  happened  to  be  away  from  home,  would  approve 
of  the  purchase  in  his  absence,  asked  her  mother  what  the  baby's  name  was  to  be* 
'  Grace,'  wtis  the  reply.     'Oh,  yes !  *  said  the  little  thing  at  once;  *  I  know: 

'  '  Grace  will  support  our  following  years. 
And  keep  our  virtue  strong.' 

*  Now,  for  sweetness  and  aptness,  and  a  vindication  of  the  Sunday-school,  I  think  the 
quotation  a  model. 

*  By-lhe-way,  the  same  little  girl,  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  grates,  being  once 
where  there  was  a  poker  near  the  chimney-comer,  very  soon  reasoned  out  the  analogi- 
cal use  of  it:  *  to  sharpen  the  shovel  and  tongs  on' — a  steel,  you  know.' 

^Tall  Corn  from  an  Editor  P — Under  this  head,  we  find  the  ensuing  para- 
graph in  an  editorial  column  of  ^The  Tribune'^  daily  journal: 

*  We  received  a  few  days  since,  sundry  specimens  of  four-story  Indian-corn,  plump 
fourteen  feet  from  root  to  tassel,  from  an  editorial  contemporary  of  many  years,  accom- 
panied by  this  note: 

'  '  I  SAW  lately  in  The  Tribune  a  paragraph  speaking  of  Bome  very  tall  corn  that  some  body 
had  sent  to  some  editor  some  where.  I  send  you  some,  therefore,  of  my  own  planting,  hoeing, 
and  raising.     Is  n't  it  '  some  1  * 

'  *  It  grew,  with  a  great  many  specimens  like  it,  on  'OW  Knick.  PZflce,*our  temporary  sojoom 
for  the  summer,  here  at  Piermont ;  and  1  have  had  great  pleasure  in  seeing  it  grow. 

'  '  There  was  one  stalk,  with  three  ears,  some  two  feet  taller  than  any  one  I  now  send  you  ; 
but  one  night  there  was  a  gale  on  the  Tnppaan-Zee  ;  we  heard  the  surf  breaking  in  the  night 
on  the  shore  ;  and  in  the  morning  I  looked  for  my  preeminent  stalk  —  and  *  lo  !  the  wind  had 
passed  over  it,  and  it  was  gone  I  '  —  broken  off  mid-trunk. 

'  *  1  should  have  sent  these  stalks  to  the  'American  Institute,'  to  hear  with  all  their  ears  what 
might  be  going  on  there  ;  but  that  association  once  threw  out  my  '  Patent,  Back-Action,  Self- 
Act  ing  Ilcn-Persuader ' — an  invention  which  would  have  increased  the  amount  of  eggs 
'  brought  per  annum  to  tide-water'  more  than  an  hundred  per  cent. ;  and  I  did  not  choose  to 
submit  the  works  of  Naturk  to  the  same  institution  ;  although  I  believe  that  our  venerable 
ci-devant  jeune  homme,  Mr.  Hknry  Meios,  and  our  friend  Professor  Mapes,  would  have  seen 
that  justice  was  done  me  *  in  the  premises.' ' 

'  *  your  Ancient  Contemporary,  'Old  Kniok.' 

'  'Piermont,  on  the  Hudson,  September  12, 1858.' ' 

This  corn  lay  for  some  weeks  in  the  publication-oflBce  of  ^The  Tribune^ 
and  attracted,  as  we  hear,  much  attention.  Think  of  that^  brother-*  farmers !  * 
We  confess  to  a  *  beat/  however.  The  correspondent  in  Illinois,  who  when 
he  came  cast  *  left  corn-stalks  twenty-five  feet  high,  with  twelve  ears  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  length  on  each,  and  on  the  top  of  every  stalk  a  full-grown 
gourd-shcU,  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  shelled  corn  in  it '  —  that  man  can  take 
the  white  hat  which  we  have  just  laid  aside,  for  one  more  befitting  the  sea- 
son! He  has 'got  us!'  -  -  -  A  metropolitan  correspondent (* R.  H.  S.' 
Park-Place)  sends  us  the  following.  We  remember  to  have  heard  the  an- 
ecdote before,  but  it  may  be  new  to  our  readers:  *  *01d  John  Baldwin,'  as 
he  was  familiarly  called,  one  of  the  queerest  fish  found  in  any  sea,  was 
famous  as  a  counsellor  in  courts  of  *  Justises  of  the  Peas ;'  in  other  words, 
a  *  |)cttifop:gcr '  in  one  of  the  south-western  counties  of  this  State.  He  was 
a  .shrewd  observer,  and  knew  the  calibre  and  metal  of  their  *  Honors  of  the 
Quorum '  to  a  T.     When  he  found  his  case  hopeless,  or  the  scales  of  justice 
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inclining  to  his  adversary,  he  would  sometimes  *  come  down '  <m  tlie  worthy 
Shallow  with  such  a  torrent  of  invective  as  would  almost  annihilate  him, 
and" furnish  a  rich  treat  for  the  crowd.  One,  more  learned  than  usual,  threat- 
ened that  if  he  continued  to  abuse  the  court,  he  should  commit  him.  He 
boldly  defied  the  dispenser  of  the  statutes,  and  avowed  that  he  did  not  know 
enough  to  write  a  *  mittimus.'  The  magistrate  proceeded  at  once  with  the 
laborious  task  of  copying  from  *  Edwakds^  Treatise '  the  terrible  ingtrumenti 
and  Baldwin  continued  pouring  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  upon  the  'leather- 
headed  dignitarj'.'  As  the  threatening  document  was  about  being  completed 
with  those  terrible  words,  *  Hereof  fail  not  at  your  peril,'  Baldwix  deliber^ 
ately  ])icks  up  the  ink -stand  and  dashes  it  up -side  down  upon  the  commit- 
ment, tlic  contents  of  which,  like  the  recording  angel's  tear,  '  blotted  it  oat 
for  ever.'  *  There,'  says  Baldwin  :  *  1  shall  be  out  of  the  county  before yoa 
can  boil  down  oak-bark  ink  enough  to  write  another! 'i — and  before  the 
astonished  sage  had  recovered  his  sight,  (for  sundry  drops  of  the  mxukj 
shower  had  tlown  into  his  eyes,)  the  great  expunger  had  mounted  his  horse, 
and  escaped  from  *  the  jurisdiction.'  -  -  -  Now  that  '  the  melandioly 
days  are  come,'  and  Winter,  with  lingering  step,  comes  stealing  on,  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  ^Spring  is  Afar,^  ^Ber  Lem  ut  Fem,^  rendered  firom  the  Ger- 
man of  Gust  A  v.  Pfakkils,  by  an  accomplished  correspondenti  will  be  con- 
sidered appropriate  and  timely : 

'  When  the  forest  is  ready  to  go  to  the  Dead, 

Ho  dons,  as  for  bridal',  his  j^udicst  wreath; 
And  in  wcddinfif-apparcl  of  ^Id  and  of  red, 
Thus  bravely  ho  waiteth  for  Death. 

^Vnd  the  sun  saunters  out  iVom  the  breast  of  a  cloud, 

To  smile  on  his  poinp  —  a  smile  sickly  and  dim : 
For  thu  Spring  is  afur:  soon,  the  storm  cometh  loud. 
To  dance  the  death-dance  with  him. 

'Then  what  wrestlings  fierce,  and  what  blnstcrings  Btron^l 

And  each  death-throe  shakes  sht)wer8  of  leaves  ftom  hif  head: 
S(N>n  a  h)w  voice  of  moaning?  awakes  its  sad  song, 
And  the  beautiful  forest  is  dead!  B.  c. 


*  Some  time  since,'  writes  *  Karl  Benedict,'  (from  whom  wo  shall  be  pleased 
frequently  to  hear,)  from  a  pleasant  town  in  Ohio,  which  shall  be  namdcflli 
*  Dr.  Stevenson,  whom  you  may  remember  from  a  copy  of  one  of  his  *T4k 
nottis '  -  es  sent  you  months  ago,  presented  me  with  several  pages  of  his  life 
and  trials,  with  the  request  that  I  should  send  the  manuscript  to  you  for  pub- 
lication. The  paper  will  be  too  long  for  your  use,  if  you  felt  disposed  to  vm 
it,  and  I  tliereforc  have  extracted  brief  paragraphs  hero  and  there,  oontafaiiiig 
the  pith  of  the  contents.  If  it  will  suit  any  purpose,  it  is  at  yoar  dispoHL 
The  thing  is  no  fiction.  Dr.  Stevenson  is  a  fact,  and  so  is  his  literatare.  He 
told  me  the  other  day,  that  the  old  notice  of  him  did  more  good  for  him  and 
for  the  cause  of  Cliristianity  than  any  thing  that  ever  happened.  A  power- 
ful revival  was  the  consequence,  in  which  a  pilot  on  the  river,  and  an  old 
retailer  of  oranges  in  the  *  Diamond,'  both  *hard  cases,'  had  been  'broogbt 
imder  concern.'  In  giving  this  *  curtailed  synopsis  *  of  the  Doctob*8  anto- 
biograph}',  wc  trust  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  say,  that  « 9  are  frr  iron 
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sanctioning  any  disrespect  of  sacred  things.  But,  in  the  words  of  the  Rev. 
Sydnev  Smith,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  rescue  religious  observances  from  the 
hands  of  a  *  consecrated  cobbler ; '  and  in  this,  we  believe,  with  him,  that 
we  arc  *  rendering  a  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  rational  religion  : 

*  You  may  bear  in  mind  a  morsel  sent  you  some  time  since,  duly  served  upon  a  leaf 
of  your  'Table,'  which  was  carved  out  of  the  case  of  the  *Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Stevenson,' 
itinerant  bishop  and  expounder  of  mysteries  in  these  neighborhoods.  The  following 
'fax/  gathered  from  several  pages  of  detail,  drawn  ftp  by  the  apostle  himBelf,  in  view 
of  your  generous  mention  of  him  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  to  be  transmitted  for  like 
treatment,  will  serve  a  purpose  to  '  the  cause,'  if  they  prove  matter  worthy  of  your 
metal,  and  are  accorded  the  privilege  of  appearance  in  your  Magazine.    The  sketch  is 

biographical,  and  opens  with  the  announcement :  *  i  was  bore  on  the  widdo 's  plase 

in  the  yeare  of  our  lorde  ano  domminy  18  hunderd  A  12  Being  9th  of  nov.  the  nite 
being  varey  Boistrous  and  the  Storm  varey  Grate.'  Some  specifications  follow,  of  the 
earlier  portion  of  his  life,  which  is  so  interwoven  with  the  threads  of  second-party 
experiences,  that  to  pursue  it  closely  would  involve  other  characters,  whose  claims  upon 
the  public  are  quite  too  insignificant  to  justify  special  advertisement. 

'  Information  is  announced,  farther  on,  that  his  father  removed  *  to  a  Smal  plase  whitch 
he  leasted  durin'  his  life-time  at  the  Sume  of  15  dels  pr  anum  and  during  that  periad  i 
com  to  town  being  14  yeares  and  28  days  old,  and  was  Bowned  to  learne  taylerin'  for 
the  terme  of  6  yeares  2  munths  &  28  dayes.' 

*  Here  happened  the  first  crisis  in  the  Doctor's  life.  He  was  not  in  the  line  of  duty 
marked  out  for  him  by  destiny.  That  became  his  settled  conviction :  *  during  the  periad 
of  a  Shorte  time  i  felt  inclined  to  warne  siners  to  flea  from  the  rath :  tailerin'  was  a 
good  Traid  in  its  way,  but  i  fownd  i  could  n't  fite  the  Battels  of  sin  and  remain  at  that 
Bisness.'  The  business  was  accordingly  abandoned,  and  with  a  view  to  qualify  himself 
for  lofiier  enterprise :  '  i  got  sum  bookes  and  went  to  the  studdy  of  morril  filosiphia  k 
Cruden's  concordins.' 

*  Observe  *  filosi^/ua.'  There  are  those  who  would  prescribe  a  different  orthography ; 
but  the  Doctor  has  learned  a  lesson  in^w?4/y  ^'bich  protects  him  from  being  led  astray 
by  false  direction.  Necessity  compelled  a  suspension  of  his  studies,  and  he  entered  the 
'  bute  &  shew-mendin' line,'  which  presently,  'in  consequens  of  a  cut  i  got  wun  momin' 
when  i  got  up  to  prepear  my  brecfast  i  persisted  from  foUerin'  of  trade  of  whitch  i  tuk 
up  the  csans  bisness,  seling  esansis  of  all  kindes,  mostly  sinamont,  which  was  most  in 
demand,  also  mcdasin  and  fig-sav  for  bums  and  blisters.' 

*  In  the  pursuit  of  barter,  the  Doctor  never  lost  sight  of  his  better  calling,  'warning 
siners  evry  whare,  wharever  my  lot  was  cast.'    But  of  the  Doctor  'more  anon.' 


> » 


'  By-tiie-wav,'  interpolates  a  Brookvillo  (Indiana)  correspondent,  in  a  let- 
ter recently  received  by  the  Editor,  *the  demise  of  Shanghai  has  produced 
quite  a  sensation  in  this  region,  and  your  *  Up-River  correspondent '  has  the 
credit  of  being  extensively  quoted  in  our  western  papers.  K.  N.  Pepper, 
Esq.,  is  quite  a  favorite ;  but  he  has  a  formidable  rival  near  this  place.  His 
last  'Pome'  was  delivered  before  a  literary  society,  on  *The  Down&ll  of 
Hungary,'  and  this  was  the  chorus  thereof: 

*  *  HUNOAREE 

Shall  be  free, 
And  so  shall  be  we ; 
And  all  shall  sit  under  the  Liberty-tree  1' 

*  It  was  a  '  thrilling  production,'  and,  in  point  of  pathos,  equal  to  the  'Berd 
on  the  Fens.' '  -  -  -  Is  not  our  friend  *  J.  E.  0.,*  of  Boston,  aware  that 
'Youth  as  it  Is"*  has  already  appeared  in  the  Knickerbocker?    He  must 
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take  less  interest  than  others  in  his  acceptable  effusions.  ...  Mb.  T. 
W.  Whitley,  an  accomplished  writer  and  artist,  has  established  a  weekly 
^JournaV  in  Hoboken,  which  well  dcserres  the  liberal  subscriptions  and 
advertising- patronage  of  that  flourishing  and  fast-increasing  village.  It  is 
neatly  printed,  well  edited,  and  replete  with  a  good  variety.  "We  wish  the 
editor  the  amplest  success  in  his  deser\'ing  enterprise.  -  .  -  The  follow- 
ing *  Song  *  is  taken  from  an  autograph-letter  of  Barby  Cobnwall,  addressed 
to  a  correspondent  in  Michi^n.    It  now  appears  for  the  first  time  in  print: 

S     O     N     <i    . 

'  Yor  arc  soarini^  to  the  sun ; 
/rest  in  shade: 
Your  delights  are  never  won; 
Mif  couch  is  made 
Untlerncaih  (he  eveuinjf  Hours, 
Amid  sweet  (the  sweetest)  flowers. 

*Your  road  is  strewn  with  strife ; 
^^^ne  with  perfume : 
Y'>u  bum  the  rose  of  life; 
/  nurse  its  bI<M)m, 
Safe  fn>m  sun,  and  snows,  and  showers, 
Throuf:^h  all  the  circling  Ilours.  pAxar  Co3kw&li..' 

The  friends  of  Alderman  James  Cjuant,  of  San-Francisco,  formerly  of  New- 
York,  (and  he  has  very  many  in  this  city,)  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  his  recent 
elevation  to  the  responsible  and  lucrative  office  of  State  Register.  A  man 
of  tried  fidelity  and  unblemished  character,  he  will  reflect  credit  upon  the 
choice  of  his  constituents.    -    -     -    Some  of  the  many  sporting-songs  of 

*  Old  England  *  are  spiritcnl  and  refreshing,  and  sdr  the  pleasant  'animal '  in 
man  as  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  with  the  *tan-tarra,  tan-tarra'  of  the 
huntsinau\s  horn,  while  a  pack  of  imaginary  hounds  are  following  in  full- 
cry.  But  we  are  afi-aid  American  poetical  sporting-literature  is  deficient  in 
some  important  particulars ;  at  least,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  specimen  which 
has  been  forwarded  to  us,  and  which  commences  in  thiswise: 

*  He  took  his  dog  and  pirn, 
And  went  into  the  Held; 
He  hunted  all  the  day, 
But  nothing  did  he  kill! ' 

Bad  luck,  and  worse  poetry!     Coming  home  from  this  *  sorry  day's  sport,^ 

an  accident  bcfel,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 

quatrain : 

'TiiK  black  horses  did  nm,  and  the  wagon  did  spill: 
Plague  take  the  black  horses!  -  -for  sell  *om  I  will! ' 

Then  some  body  else  will  be  the  worse  off.  We  respect  the  feeling  which 
prompted  that  *  benign  cerulean,^  Miss  Maktineau,  to  say  that  she  always 
felt  a  kind  of  regret  when  she  heard  a  person  remark  that  he  had  made  a 

*  capital  hir'jnln  ; '  it  was  a  sure  sign  that  some  body  ehe  had  made  a  'capi- 
tal had  one.'  AVhat  can  that  unfortunate  purchaser  do  with  that  black  span, 
that  spill  wajrons  along  the  street  ?  -  -  -  An  advertisement  of  ^January 
and  June''  will  be  found  upon  the  cover  of  the  present  number. 
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Many  yeara  siotM,  there  was  a  Bequeatered  little  town  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  city  of  New- York,  and  Bituated  in  the  moat  unfre- 
quented part  of  that  remotjj  quarter  of  the  world  called  Queens  county. 
It  was  at  that  time  an  out-of-the-way,  unexplored  region,  utterly  unknown 
to  the  world  at  large,  and  half  Braothered  in  fable  and  Indian  tradition. 
Long  after  ghosts  had  been  exorcised  and  laid  at  reat  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  they  maintained  their  foot-hold  here.  A  quiet,  shadowy  lane, 
■which  ran  through  a  wood  near  the  village,  had  a  goblin  reputation,  and 
was  said  to  be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  a  hard-drinking  miller,  who  had  fin- 
ished his  life  and  his  bottle  at  the  foot  of  a  large  oak-tree  which  grew  there. 
"Whether  this  last  tradition  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  this  little 
town  was  more  subject  to  supernatural  visitations  than  any  town  of  its 
eize  on  Long-Island. 

In  those  days,  too,  there  waa  an  old  mill  on  the  border  of  a  tree-fringed 
lake  on  which  the  village  atanda.  It  belonged  to  a  hard-fiated,  hard- 
swearing,  roy^teting  fellow,  named  Billy  Harold,  who  feared  neither  ghost 
T^nr  devil,  but  had  a  pecaliar  eye  to  his  own  interest.  It  waa  a  rumous 
building,  roofless  and  without  sashes;  the  water'wkeal  had  rotted  and 
fallen  into  the  pool  below  it;  and  the  race-way  bad  hecome  broken,  and 
discharged  its  foaming  waters  at  random.  The  heavy  beams  of  (he  build- 
ing had  Bagged  and  settled  away,  and  piles  of  rubbish,  caused  by  the 
tumbling  in  of  the  roof  and  the  gradual  decay  of  the  structure,  had 
gathered  in  it.  Dark  granaries  and  stcra-rooms,  and  gloomy  passages, 
made  for  no  one  knows  what,  were  atili  standing. 

The  mill,  however,  bore  the  same  goblin  reputation  with  the  lane.  On 
certain  nights  in  the  year,  when  the  wind  howled  through  the  trees,  and 
a  storm  was  raging,  strange  and  unearthly  sounds  were  heard  issuing  from 
it,  and  it  became  rumored  about  that  it  was  tenanted  by  unearthly  visit- 
ants of  rather  cracked  repuliition. 

These  reports  at  last  reached  Billy's  ears,  and  fairly  escited  hia  eholer ; 
for  although  he  felt  personally  indifferent  to  the  character  of  those  who 
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occupied  his  mil],  y<t,  as  loiiants  of  that  description  are  very  apt  to  omit 
the  payment  of  rent,  he  had  no  idea  of  having  his  property  depreciated 
by  their  i>resence.  Accordingly,  on  one  stormy  night,  when  the  thunder 
was  crashing  through  the  sky,  the  blue-lights  dancing  about  the  old  ruin, 
and  the  hobgoblins  were  said  to  be  in  high  revel,  he  sallied  out  with  his 
cudgel,  and  disappeared  in  the  thick  of  the  storm,  directing  his  steps 
toward  the  mill,  *  determined,'  as  he  said,  *  to  put  a  stop  to  such  goings- 
on.'  AVhat  took  place  there  was  never  known ;  but  above  the  roar  of 
the  elements  the  listening  neighbors  heard  Billy's  voice  bellowing  out 
cur>es  and  execrations ;  and  as  the  lightning  lighted  up  the  intenor  of 
the  roofless  building,  they  caught  sight  of  the  undaunted  Billy  laying 
lustily  about  him,  as  if  beset  by  a  legion  of  adversaries.  He  did  not 
desert  his  post  until  the  bellowing  of  the  storm  had  sunk  into  distant 
mutterings,  and  the  forked  lightning  had  subsided  into  a  dim  flickering 
in  the  distant  horizon.  Then  Billy  returned,  with  his  cudgel  under  his 
arm,  and  his  hands  in  his  breeches-pockets.  He  gave  no  account  of  his 
adventure,  but  merely  shook  his  head,  and  said  that  if  they  came  to  his 
mill  again,  *  they'd  catch  it' 

Wliether  the  fear  of  *  catching  it'  kept  off  his  visitors  or  not>  we  can- 
not tell ;  but  it  is  certain  that  from  that  time  the  building  lost  nracli  of 
its  wizard-reputation,  and  subsided  into  a  mere  common-place  ruin. 

But  this  is  a  history  of  times  past.  Billy  long  since  went  swearing  to 
his  grave.  Like  all  iron-souled  characters,  he  left  his  mark  in  the  memo- 
ries of  those  about  him  ;  and  as  the  green  hillock  which  rested  over  his 
once  sturdy  breast  was  pointed  out,  the  simple  villagers  seemed  to  won- 
der that  the  grass  could  grow  so  quietly  over  the  grave  of  one  so  re- 
doubted ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  veterans  who  remembered  Billy  in  his 
prime,  when  they  were  boys,  ventured  the  prediction  that  when  *Old, 
Nick  got  hold  of  him,  he'd  meet  his  match.' 

After  Billy's  days,  the  mill  became  more  and  more  dilapidated.  Time 
and  Storm  wrote  their  story  upon  it  in  strong  characters.  Every  thing 
about  it  ran  wild;  the  grass  formed  into  a  green  sod  in  its  chambers; 
and  creepers  and  parasitic  plants  clambered  over  its  walls;  the  trees 
which  had  been  young  in  the  days  of  Harold,  grew  to  be  giants,  and 
drooped  over  the  ruin ;  and  the  willows  trailed  their  thread-like  branches 
in  tlie  quiet  lake  whose  waters  once  turned  its  wheel.  Things  remained 
thus  until  a  new-comer  arrived  in  the  village.  He  was  a  plain,  nnpre* 
tending  man,  a  black-smith  by  trade.  He  took  a  fancy  to  the  ruin  b^ 
cause  he  found  that  it  could  be  got  at  a  low  rent,  and  his  means  were 
limited.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the  tales  attached  to  it,  but  hired  it 
of  the  descendants  of  Billy  Harold,  and  in  good  earnest  set  about  con- 
verting it  into  a  smithy.  In  a  very  short  time  the  black  smoke  from  the 
chimney  and  the  roar  of  his  forge  told  that  he  had  commenced  his 
work,  and  the  clink  of  his  hammer  could  be  heard  from  morning  till 
night.  He  was  a  stalwart,  powerful  man,  heavily  hung  together,  alow 
of  motion,  and  earnest  of  speech.  His  hair  was  short  and  sliffhtly  griz- 
zled, and  his  features  were  heavy  and  massive,  and  bore  a  harsh  and 
forbidding  expression  that  belied  his  character. 

The  traditions  respecting  the  mill  were  still  fresh  in  memory,  and  many 
looked  askance  at  one  who  could  venture  thus  recklessly  to  plant  himaelf 
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in  such  fin  ill-omnnod  epot ;  and  riiraoM  became  rife  th»t  he  and  tha 
ghostly  frequenters  of  the  place  ware  on  terms  of  belter  fellowship  thsn 
they  should  be.  He  however  took  no  notice  of  the  rumors,  nor  of  the 
cold  looks  that  frequently  met  him,  but  went  od  with  his  busine^,  ham- 
mering away  at  his  horse-shoes,  and  patiently  waiting  for  hetler  times. 
His  only  companion  wsb  a  child  of  about  seven  years  of  age,  who  seemed 
as  lonely  and  unpretending  as  the  old  man.  He  took  no  part  in  the  plays 
of  the  other  boys  of  the  place,  but  sat  patiently  at  the  door  of  the  forge 
watching  h\%  father  at  his  work,  and  helping  him  in  such  things  as  bit 
strength  would  allow  ;  and  when  the  day's  labor  was  over,  he  would  put 
his  hand  in  that  of  the  old  man,  and  walk  with  him  quietiy  to  a  small 
house  which  he  had  hired  in  the  out-skirts  of  the  village.  As  time  waned, 
and  the  shop  was  daily  opened,  and  the  smith  was  seen  at  work  at  his 
forge,  and  it  w:ia  also  seen  that  he  remained  unmolested,  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  changed,  and  it  was  then  openly  asserted  that  none  but  a  man 
of  good  repute  could  thus  stand  his  ground  against  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness; that  it  was  a  shame  that  he  should  not  be  encouraged.  And  thus 
by  degrees  John  Biggs  became  one  of  themselves ;  part  and  parcel  of 
the  town  ;  and  his  shop  became  the  gathering-place  of  all  the  idlers  and 
gos^ps  of  the  village.  Gradually,  too,  the  urchins  of  the  place  began 
to  seek  the  acquaintance  of  little  Tom  Biggs — for  so  the  boy  was 
named — and  hb  quiet,  gentle  ways  soon  won  them.  They  saw  that  he 
was  but  a  feeble,  sickly  little  fellow ;  and  wfeen  he  stood  looking  patiently 
on  at  their  boiateroua  games,  they  not  unfrequently  changed  them  ta 
those  of  a  more  quiet  description,  in  order  that  he  might  join  them. 
There  seemed  some  tie,  however,  to  link  him  to  his  father,  more  close 
than  that  which  usually  exists  between  parent  and  child ;  and  although 
his  actions  were  unchecked,  and  he  came  and  went  as  he  pleased,  he 
usually  Btole  away  from  hta  play- fell  owe,  and  passed  his  time  at  the  forge, 
watching  his  father  at  work,  with  eyes  that  seemed  never  to  weary. 

The  shop  was  dasty  and  dark,  and  begrimed  with  soot  and  smoke,  and 
full  of  dim  comers  and  odd  angles,  in  which  were  heaped  old  iron,  and 
broken  barrels,  and  odds  and  ends  of  rubbish  which  had  remwned  there 
from  the  time  when  the  place  had  been  used  as  a  mill,  and  which,  as 
there  was  much  more  room  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with,  John  had 
never  removed.  In  the  midst  of  it  rose  the  huge  chimney  of  the  forge, 
built  upon  the  bare  earth,  and  extending  upward  until  its  end  was  lost  in 
the  smoke  which  eddied  about  the  rafters  of  the  roof.  Horse-shoes, 
hinges,  bolts,  and  various  articles  of  iron-ware  were  hung  on  pegs,  or 
ranged  about  in  different  parts  of  the  place. 

la  the  dim  recesses  of  the  shop,  and  in  the  dark  passages  of  the  mill, 
and  in  the  old  ruined  chambers,  the  boy  used  to  pass  much  of  his  time, 
until  he  aeemed  to  grow  almost  as  strange  and  goblin-like  as  the  former 
unearthly  tcniiiits  who  had  made  the  place  their  haunt. 

Time  wantd,  and  be  grew  more  quiet  and  atill.  He  no  longer  joined 
the  other  boya  at  their  play,  but  was  seen  the  most  of  the  time  sitting 
at  the  door  of  the  smithy,  or  lying  beneath  the  shade  of  the  trees  which 
over-hung  it  His  pale  cheek  and  feeble  gait,  and  the  punfully  patient 
look  which  sat  upon  his  young  face,  told  that  all  was  not  well  with  him. 
John,  too,  worked  leas  assiduously  at  his  forge,  for  ha  might  be  aeen  at 
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times  sitting  under  the  trees,  with  the  child's  head  restiog  on  his  knee^ 
endeavoring  to  amuse  him  with  tales  of  other  times  and  other  lands ;  for 
John  had  Uved  abroad. 

Bj  degrees  summer  passed  awaj,  and  the  brown  shade  of  antumD 
crept  among  the  leaves.  Little  Tom  no  longer  walked  to  the  forge,  but 
his  &ther  carried  him  there  in  his  arms ;  ana  as  jet  they  were  as  much 
together  as  before:  but  the  child's  cheek  grew  more  and  more  wan, 
his  eje  more  lustrous,  and  the  sad,  quiet  expression  on  his  face  deepened ; 
but  he  never  complained.  Time  passed  by,  and  John  came  to  his  work 
alone,  for  little  Tom  had  taken  to  his  bed. 

It  was  at  about  eight  oVlock  on  a  bright  star-light  night  at  this  time, 
that  John  Biggs  was  at  work  in  this  shop.  He  had  a  heavy  job  on  hand, 
and  was  labormg  earnestly  to  finish  it,  his  face  fairly  glowing  with  exertion 
and  with  the  reflection  of  the  fire.  Gathered  about  the  forge,  but  far  enugh 
off  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  red  sparks  as  they  flew  from  beneath  the 
blows  of  the  ponderous  hammer,  might  be  seen  the  indistinct  forms  of 
two  or  three  idlers,  who  had  dropped  in  to  chat  over  the  news  of  the 
place,  and  to  watch  the  labors  of  the  untiring  artisan,  who^  with  his  arms 
bare  to  the  elbow,  and  with  a  thick  leathern  apron  to  keep  off  the  sparks, 
kept  steadily  on  at  his  work.  It  might  have  been  observed  that  his  whole 
manner  was  restless  and  uneasy,  and  there  was  occasionally  an  anxious 
glance  at  the  door,  as  if  he  expected  or  feared  the  arrival  of  some  one. 

*•  How  is  little  Tom  ? '  inqui«ed  one  of  his  visitors,  upon  whom  his  look 
was  not  lost.     'It's  a  long  time  since  he  was  here.' 

'A  month,'  replied  John ;  '  but  he 's  better  now ;  he  '11  be  out  soon,  y&tj 
soon.'  r 

As  he  spoke,  he  struck  a  heavy  blow  upon  the  red-hot  iron  which  he 
held,  and  bent  his  head  down  as  if  to  examine  it;  then  turning  away, 
went  ba(^  into  the  shop  to  search  for  something. 

A  meaning  glance  passed  between  the  former  speaker  and  one  of  the 
group,  but  nothing  more  was  said.  When  John  came  back,  he  did  not 
go  the  fire,  but  went  to  the  door  and  looked  up  at  the  sky. 

'  The  night  has  set  in  dark,  John,  hasn't  it  ? '  said  the  other. 

'  Yes,  very  dark — dark  indeed,'  sud  John,  partly  to  himself  and  partly 
in  reply  to  the  question. 

He  stood  at  the  door  for  some  time,  and  was  just  turning  to  reenter, 
when  the  sharp  sound  of  a  galloping  horse  caught  his  ear,  and  he  stopped 
to  listen.  In  a  minute  afterward,  a  horseman  checked  his  horse  in  front 
of  the  door,  and  holding  his  hand  before  his  eyes,  to  shut  out  the  bright 
light  of  the  forge,  called  out : 

*  John  Biggs,  are  you  here  ? ' 

*  Ay,'  replied  John,  laconically. 

*Mr.  Lindsey  wants  to  see  you  to-night.  He's  very  ilL  Can  you 
come?' 

'Ay,'  replied  John,  in  the  same  laconic  way. 

*And  can  you  bring  Harry  Lindsey  with  you?  He's  been  with  little 
Tom  all  day.' 

'  Has  he  ?     God  bless  him  I '  ejaculated  John.     *  I  '11  bring  him,' 

The  man  gave  his  horse  a  sharp  cut  of  the  whip,  and  galloped  off. 
John  walked  mto  the  shop  and  took  up  his  ponderous  hammer,  but  he 
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had  struck  but  one  or  two  blows  witit  it  before  he  rested  it  oo  the  anril, 

and  stood  gazing  in  tlie  fire. 

There  wa»  a.  movement  to  go  in  the  group,  for  thoy  saw  that  there  was 
something  weighing  heavily  on  the  minJ  of  the  black-smith,  aDd  with 
an  instinctive  feeUng  of  delicacy,  they  left  him  to  hiaiself.  Ke  did  not 
observe  their  departure,  but  long  after  they  had  gone,  continued  absorbed 
in  thought. 

'  The  good  have  gone,  and  are  going,'  said  be,  sailly,  '  while  I,  a  poor, 
useless  hulk,  am  left.  He  was  &  good  man  1  Ood  bless  biat  and  little 
Harry.     God  bless  the  boy  !' 

The  fire  in  John's  forge  became  dim,  and  at  laat  went  out.  Jobn  looked 
round  for  those  who  had  loitered  there,  but  they  were  gone,  and  ho  closed 
the  shutters  of  his  shop,  bolted  the  heavy  door,  and  went  to  bis  home- 
He  walked  with  a  sturdy  step  until  he  came  to  the  door  of  hi&  house ; 
but  it  might  have  been  observed  that  there  he  hesitated,  and  the  eitpre»- 
flion  of  anxiety  deepened  on  his  face  as  he  entered  it.  He  crossed  a  nar- 
row hall,  and  went  into  a  small  room,  which  had  usually  been  occupied 
by  himself  and  bia  child  before  Tom  had  taken  to  his  bad. 

He  looked  anxiously  about.  There  was  a  little  chair  drawn  near  tie 
fire ;  the  well-worn  hat  and  coat  of  the  boy  hung  upon  a  peg,  and  beneath 
was  a  pair  of  small  coarse  shoes.  John  took  tbe  shoes  in  his  hand  and 
eyed  them  wistfully ;  then  placed  them  genlly  down,  and  going  to  the 
hearth,  stood  with  his  arms  folded  and  looked  into  the  fire. 

At  that  moment,  the  door  of  an  inner  room  opened,  and  a  woman 
entered. 

'How  ia  he  ! '  inquired  John  in  a  subdued  voice, 

'He's  httUir,'  was  the  reply,     'Harry  Lindsey  is  with  him,' 

John  followed  her  into  the  child's  room.  His  eye  rested  for  a  moment 
on  Harry,  and  then  wandered  to  the  bed  on.  which  lay  little  Tom,  wasted 
by  disease.  The  bright  look  of  childhood  was  gone,  and  had  given  place 
to  an  expression  of  patient  suffering.  He  seemed  prematurely  old.  His 
dark  eyes  brightened,  however,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  black-smith, 
and  he  stretched  out  his  arms  to  him. 

'  How  \n  it  with  you,  my  little  boy  f '  aaid  .Tohn,  as  he  got  on  his  knees 
by  tbe  bed-side,  so  as  to  bring  his  face  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  child. 
The  boy  placed  hia  thin  arms  about  his  father's  neck,  and  drew  hia  face 
down  on  the  pillow,  and  nestled  his  cheek  against  il. 

'  I  'ra  better,  father,'  he  said,  endeavoring  to  smile,  and  turning  his  face 
so  as  to  look  into  the  kind  eyes  which  were  gazing  upon  him. 

'And  you  '11  be  well  soon,  won't  yon,  Tom  i '  said  John,  cheerily. 

'Oh  !  very  soon,  very  soon,'  replied  the  boy. 

'And  when  you  get  stronger,'  said  John,  '  I'll  carry  you  down  to  the 
old  willows,  and  I'll  make  up  a  bed  of  the  fresh  bay,  and  you  can  lie 
there  near  the  forge,  an  J  watch  the  fish  swimming  about  in  the  pond ;  and 
you  'II  be  near  me,  and  I  can  see  you  all  day  long ;  and  the  fresh  air  niSI 
soon  make  you  quite  well  again.' 

The  child's  face  brightened  as  ho  listened. 

'And  Hiirry  —  he'll  go  with  us!'  aaid  he,  pointing  to  the  boy  who 
was  standing  by  the  bed-aide. 

'Ay,'  replied  John,  cheerily, '  fhat  he  will ;  and  we'll  hava  fine  times.' 
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^Ay/  said  Tom,  echoing  with  his  feeble  voice  something  of  his  Other's 
cheery  tones,  *  that  we  will.' 

Harry  Lindsey  said  nothing,  but  looked  earnestly  into  the  eyes  of  the 
boy,  and  then  into  the  face  of  the  black-smith,  as  if  endeavoring  to  read 
there  an  explanation  of  some  perplexing  thought 

^And  how  is  the  pain  which  troubled  you  so  ? '  inquired  John.  '  It 
was  there,  was  n't  it  ? '  said  he,  placing  his  hand  upon  the  breast  of  the 
child. 

'  Just  there  it  was,'  replied  little  Tom ;  '  but  it 's  gone  now.  I*m  get- 
ing  well  now.' 

^Ha!  that's  right,  that's  right,  Tom!'  said  John,  joyously.  ^Andnow, 
Tom,'  added  he,  rising  from  the  bed, '  I  've  been  sent  for  by  Mr.  Lindsey, 
and  I  must  go ;  but  I'll  be  back  quite  soon.  Come,  Master  Hanr,  you 
are  to  go  with  me,  for  it's  a  dark  night  Tom,  won't  you  thank  him  for 
coming  to  see  you  ?  * 

'That  I  will,'  replied  the  child,  in  the  same  feeble  imitation  of  bis 
father's  heartiness.  *•  That  I  do.  Good-night,'  said  he,  earnestly ;  ^yoaUI 
come  again  to-morrow,  Harry  ? ' 

*  Oh  yes ! '  replied  the  boy.     *  Oood-night.' 

He  turned  and  looked  once  more  into  the  fftce  of  bis  play-fi^Uow,  and 
again  into  that  of  the  old  man,  and  went  out  without  speakmg. 

*  Father,  kiss  me  before  you  go,'  said  Tom. 

John  stooped  and  kissed  him,  and  then,  gently  undasping  the  anna 
which  encircled  his  neck,  said : 

*  I  '11  be  back  very  soon.    Come,  Master  Harry.* 


OaAFTXB    aXOOKD. 


'  The  House,'  as  Mr.  Lindsey's  residence  was  usually  called,  was  ft  laijpe^ 
rambling  brick  building,  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  small  park.  It 
was  quaint  and  old-fashioned,  full  of  queer  gables  and  odd  angles,  which 
gave  it  a  picturesque  appearance.  It  had  b^n  built  more  than  a  oentnir. 
Each  successive  owner  had  made  such  additions  as  suited  his  fiuicy,imtily 
at  the  present  time,  it  covered  a  great  deal  of  ground,  and  had  a&  impos- 
ing appearance  from  its  size.  Vines  and  creeping-plants  oyer-ran  its 
walls,  clambered  along  its  eaves,  and  in  a  great  measure  shrouded  ft  num- 
ber of  small  dormer-windows,  which,  like  so  many  eyes,  were  starinff  oat 
of  the  roof.  The  trees  had  been  mere  shrubs  when  the  house  was  m  its 
prime ;  but  as  it  grew  old,  they  grew  strong,  until  in  its  age  they  stood 
like  giants  flinging  their  broad  arms  over  it,  and  sheltering  it  from  sun 
and  storm.  From  father  to  son,  it  had  been  in  the  family  of  Lindseys 
since  it  was  built  From  father  to  son  they  had  been  a  noble  race,  pure, 
high-minded,  fearing  God,  but  fearless  of  man  ;  and  thus  had  they  ocnt- 
tinued  down  to  the  present  owner,  who,  now  broken  down  by  iUneaa  and 
age,  had  summoned  the  black-smith  to  his  presence. 

John  Biggs  buttoned  his  coat  closely  about  him  as  he  left  bia  hooae. 
He  turned  for  a  moment  to  look  at  it  as  he  went  out,  then,  taking  his 
young  companion  by  the  hand,  walked  briskly  along.  The  road  waa 
overshadowed  by  trees,  and  pitch-dark.  John,  however,  waa  too  much 
engrossed  with  his  own  thoughts  to  obsen^e  the  gloom.    He  knew  eveiy 
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inch  of  tlie  way,  and  walked  steadily  on  without  hesitaUon.  He  was  in 
a  tacltnrn  TnoM,  too;  for,  with  the  eseeptlon  of  a  word  of  caution  to  his 
young  companioQ  to  keep  in  the  path,  or  a  casual  and  brief  remark,  they 
went  on  in  silence. 

They  had  proMeded  some  distance,  and  had  come  to  where  the  wood 
was  densie  and  tlie  road  most  dreary.  A  small  animal,  frightened  at  their 
approach,  scampered  o^  rustling  the  dry  leaves  aa  ho  went.  The  hoy 
drew  closer  to  the  side  of  his  sturdy  companion,  for  he  was  too  young  to 
be  ftltogethtr  imimpressed  by  the  ivizard-reputation  of  the  lane;  and  as 
he  drew  ni'^ir  \.\ni  libuk-'^iiiitli,  ]\i-  crrasped  his  hand  more  closely. 

'It's  bur.  a  linii',  I  hi."  -^liil  .li.itiii,  in  reply  to  the  action  of  the  boy, 
'  more  frightened  than  you  are.' 

'  Save  you  heard  the  etories  about  tbb  lane,  Joho  t '  inquired  the  boy, 
anxiously. 

'Ay,  lad,'  replied  the  black-smith  ;  '  but  the  dead  rise  not  again  here : 
when  the  earth  covers  them,  they  are  at  reet  for  ever.' 

The  hoy  made  no  response,  for  there  was  something  in  the  solemn  tone 
of  the  speaker  that  seemed  to  repress  all  farther  remark. 

The  smith  did  not  continue  the  subject,  and  they  proceeded  in  silence 
until  tbey  entered  the  park-gate,  and  were  in  front  of  the  '  House,'  which 
now  loomed  up  a  great  black  mass,  with  its  peaks  and  gables  defined  in 
sharp  outline  against  t!ie  sky. 

The  baying  of  a  large  dog  which  sallied  out  to  meet  them,  showed  that 
there  was  at  least  one  watcher  amid  the  dead  silence  which  reigned  around; 
and  the  sudden  change  from  a  fierce  bark  to  a  whine,  showed  that  those 
who  approached  were  recognized.  The  noise  of  the  dog  brought  a  ser- 
vant to  the  door  jast  as  the  two  reached  il. 

'I'm  glad  you've  come,  Mr. Bigga,' said  the  servant,  ushering  thein  in. 
'The  old  gentleman  baa  been  quite  anxious  to  see  you.' 

'  Will  you  t^ll  him  I  'm  here  ? '  said  John ;  '  for  I  am  in  haste  to  get 

The  man  went  off  and  left  John  standing  in  the  hall.  It  was  wide 
and  almost  square,  and  wainscotted  with  some  dark-colored  wood.  Guns 
and  fishing-rods,  and  two  or  three  oid  pictures,  were  hooked  up  against 
the  wall.  The  floor  was  of  oak  and  highly  polished,  and  the  stair-case 
which  ascended  from  it  was  massive  and  wide. 

John,  however,  had  Men  theaa  things  often,  and  if  his  eye  rested  on 
them,  he  did  not  think  of  them.  Nor  had  he  much  time  to  do  so,  for 
almost  immediately  the  man  returned  and  summoned  him. 

'That's  the  room.  You  can  go  in;  don't  knock,' said  he,  pointing  to 
a  door  at  the  head  of  the  flight  of  steps. 

John  bade  the  boy,  who  had  remained  with  him, '  good- night,'  and 
ascending  the  stairs,  entered  the  room.  It  was  large,  and  by  the  light  of 
a  single  lamp  which  was  burning  at  the  far  end  of  it,  had  a  dreary 
appearance.  It  was  handsomely  furnished,  but  the  furniture  seemed  made 
more  for  comfort  than  fur  show.  It  consisted  of  couches  and  easy- 
chairs,  and  other  comforts  and  conveniences  adapted  to  the  uso  of  an 
invalid. 

In  an  easy-chair  in  front  of  the  fire,  partly  supported  by  cushions,  was 
Mr.  Licdsey.     He  was  a  noblo-looking  old  man.  with  a  fine,  maawve  head, 
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but  ho  was  only  the  wreck  of  what  be  bad  been.  His  features,  finely 
formed  as  they  were,  were  sharpened  and  wasted  by  disease ;  his  chee^ 
wei-  thin  and  sunken,  and  be  labored  beavily  for  breath. 

John  bowed  as  he  paused  just  inside  of  the  door,  but  Mr.  Lindsey 
beckoned  him  to  come  nearer. 

*  IIow  is  it  with  you,  John  ? '  said  be ;  *  and  how  is  your  child  f ' 

*  I  am  well,'  said  John,  respectfully,  *  and  Tom  is  doing  better  now,  Sir.' 
'  I  'm  glad  of  it ;  that 's  well.' 

He  spoke  feebly,  and  paused  for  breath  ;  then  turning  to  the  Uack* 
smith,  he  said : 

^  John,  I  am  too  feeble  to  waste  words,  and  will  come  to  the  point  at 
once.  I  have  sent  for  you  to  speak  about  a  matter  which  weighs  heavily 
upon  my  mind.' 

He  paused,  but  John  remained  silent 

'  How  many  years  is  it  since  we  first  met  ? '  inquired  he. 

*  Six  years.  Sir,'  replied  John  ;  *  two  years  here,  and  four  before  I  came 
here.' 

^  And  do  you  recollect  how  we  first  met,  John  ? '  asked  Mr.  lindsey. 

'I  shall  never  forget  it  while  God  leaves  me  memory,'  replied  John. 
'  You  could  not  save  her  who  is  gone,  but  you  gave  comfort  and  happi- 
ness to  her  last  hours.' 

*  Can  it  be  but  six  years  ? '  said  Mr.  Lindsey.  'It  seems  as  if  I  had 
known  you  always.    Come  nearer,  John.' 

The  black-smith  approached,  and  Mr.  Lindsey  took  his  hard  hand 
between  his  own  attenuated  fingers. 

'  The  time  that  I  have  known  you  is  indeed  short,'  said  he, '  but  in  that 
time  I  have  found  you  true  in  all  that  you  did ;  and  although  our  spheres 
in  life  have  been  different — I  speak  it  in  tlie  full  consciousness  which  the 
near  approach  of  eternity  always  brings  of  the  utter  hoUowness  of  all 
earthly  distinctions  between  man  and  man — yet  I  have  learned  to  regard 
you  as  a  valued  friend.' 

'  It  was  a  great  honor  that  you  did  me,'  said  John,  in  a  choked  voice ; 
*•  a  very  great  honor.  I  always  endeavored  to  deserve  the  good  opinion 
you  had  of  me.' 

'  It  was  no  honor  to  respect  truth  and  fair-dealing,  no  matter  in  what 
rank  of  life  they  are  found:  the  poor  should  respect  them  in  the  lich^ and 
the  rich  should  not  overlook  them  in  the  poor,  for  their  temptation  to 
swerve  is  great.  But,  John,  I  did  not  send  for  you  to  talk  of  thiHgB  like 
these.  I  have  a  monitor  here,'  said  he,  placing  his  hand  upon  hia  iieart^ 
^  whose  dull,  sluggish  movements  tell  me  that  what  I  have  to  do  with 
earth  must  be  done  soon.' 

John  looked  anxiously  in  the  face  of  the  old  man,  but  he  made  no 
reply. 

'  You  know  my  boy  Harry  ? '  said  Mr.  Lindsey. 

*  A  noble  lad,  Sir,'  replied  John,  *  and  very  kind  to  poor  little  Tom.* 

*  I  have  sent  for  you,'  said  Mr.  Lindsey,  still  struggling  with  his  labored 
breathing,  *  to  put  Harry  under  your  charge  when  I  shall  be  dead.* 

He  spoke  earnestly,  and  the  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  clear,  calm 
tone. 

*  My  charge ! '  echoed  John  Biggs,  *  My  charge !  I  'm  but  a  poor 
black- smith.  Sir.' 
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'Yes,'  repeated  Mr.  Lindaey,  in  the  Banie  calm, clear  toae,  'under  your 
cliarge  from  henceforth,  until  jou  or  he  go  to  your  grave.' 

John  eyed  him  with  a  bewildered  look,  and  he  went  on  : 

'I  do  not  mean  to  make  you  his  guardian,  bat  I  vant  you  to  be  hU 
friend  ;  to  sLield  him  from  harm  ;  to  warn  him  against  folly ;  and  to  keep 
him  from  those  temptations  and  crimes  which  will  beset  hia  path  In  life. 
With  me  earth  is  past.  To  you  and  to  you  only  do  I  commit  my  sou. 
I  expect  you  to  protect  him,  even  as  I  would  have  protected  your  child, 
had  you  been  t^en  and  had  I  been  lefL' 

Asudden  Bpasmodicsensationin  the  throat  prevented  John  from  speak- 
ing, and  Mr.  Lindsey  continued : 

'  He  will  have  guardians  and  protector*  who  vrill  look  afler  his  educa- 
tion, and  will  take  charge  of  his  property,  until  he  will  be  able  to  do  bo 
himsdf.  Bat  to  you  I  give  the  charge  to  keep  him  ptire  from  sin  and 
stain.  You  know  the  world  and  its  bollownesa.  You  know  that  my 
boy  will  have  wealth,  and  how  many  will  gather  about  him  to  lure  him 
on  to  crime  while  it  lasts,  and  to  abandon  him  when  it  is  gone.  Yoo 
have  felt  bow  few  of  those  on  whose  faith  man  has  been  led  to  trust  are 
to  be  found  true  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  need.' 

John  shook  his  bead,  and  was  silent. 

'Teach  him  to  distrust  all  these;  to  look  at  man  beyond  bb  words; 
to  judge  biro  by  liis  deeds  alone ;  and,  above  all,  to  dialrust  words  of 
kindness.' 

'  la  that  right,  Sir  ] '  askod  John,  (irmly  but  respectfully.  '  Would  it 
be  right  to  fill  bis  mind  with  suspicion  of  all  about  him  \  I'm  but  an 
uoleamed  man,  but  it  strikes  me  that  it's  wrong.' 

'Better  th^  Jolm,  than  he  should  reap  the  bitl«r  fruit  of  deception 
from  those  whom  he  loved  and  trusted,'  said  Mr.  Lindsey,  warmly. 

'Better  that  he  ehoufd  suffer  wrong  than  do  it,  Sir,'  replied  John,  ear- 
nestly, extending  bis  h^ind  toward  the  old  man,  and  his  harsh  features 
lightjng  up  as  he  Sfioke.  '  lie  may  yet  find  one  true  heart  who  will  be 
with  him  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Do  not  let  him  wound  that  one,  or  turn 
away  from  it,  although  othora  may  betray  him.  Oh  I  let  him  go  on 
truaWng  to  the  end,  no  mutter  how  ofien  he  may  be  deceived.  Do  not 
ask  me  to  teach  him  to  suspect.  His  heart  will  harden  fast  enough  with- 
out any  lesson  from  me.' 

John  spoke  warmly,  and  there  was  a  supplicating  earnestness  in  his 
tone  which  seemed  to  mako  a  deep  impression  on  Mr.  Lindsey,  for  he 
kept  silence  for  some  time  ;  at  last  ho  said  : 

'John,  you  are  rii:lit!  Heaven,  not  e.irth,  is  the  goal.  I  would  have 
spared  bim  the  bitttrno.'s  of  heart  which  I  have  suffered;  but  you  are 
right ;  no  man  shi'ulJ  turn  from  the  path  before  him.  Let  him  accept 
tlie  tot  in  life  awari^ed  bim.  If  it  be  a  hard  one,  let  him  bear  it  bravely  ; 
if  a  pleasant  one,  let  him  thank  Gon  for  it' 

'Ay,  Sir,'  said  John,  'you're  right  now  !     I'll  accept  the  trust.' 

Mr.  Lindsey  looked  up,  and  a  smile  of  pleasure  lighted  up  hia  face  at 
this  expression  of  npprubatioii  from  the  earnest  yet  unpretending  man 
before  him ;  at  the  same  Lime  be  inquired,  in  a  tone  of  some  surprise  : 

'John,  where  were  you  educated!  Surely  you  were  not  always  a 
black-smith!' 
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John  drew  back  abashed,  and  the  muscles  of  his  iac^  worked. 

*•  The  past  is  past,*  said  he,  in  a  low  tone ;  but  that  was  all  that  he  said. 

*  Be  it  so,  John,'  said  Mr.  Lindsey,  after  a  pause.  *  Most  unreservedly 
do  I  trast  you  ;  most  unreservedly  do  I  commit  my  child  to  your  care.' 

'I'll  watch  over  him  as  I  will  watch  over  little  Tom,'  replied  John,  in 
a  husky  voice.     *  I  will^  so  help  me  God  I ' 

'  It  'a  well,'  said  Mr.  Lindsey,  sinking  back  in  his  chair ;  '  and  I  thank 
you.' 

John  stood  awhile,  as  if  expecting  him  to  say  more,  but  Mr.  lindsey 
seemed  exhausted  by  the  eflbrt  he  had  already  made. 

'  I  think  I  'II  go.  Sir,'  said  he,  when  he  was  fully  satisfied  that  the  old 
man  had  said  all  that  he  desired.  'Tom's  not  well,  and  I  may  be 
wanted.' 

*  Well,  good-night,  John,'  said  Mr.  Lindsey,  feebly.  *  I  have  already 
exerted  myself  too  much.    Good-night ;  but  remember,  I  rely  on  you.' 

'  You  may.  Sir,'  replied  John ;  and  bowing  to  Mr.  Dndsey,  he  went  out 
and  left  the  house. 

John  pauiied  as  he  stepped  out  into  the  open  air,  and  surveyed  the 
massive  building.  How  dark  and  dreary  it  seemed  I  — and  there  waa  a 
sad  sound  sighing  through  the  old  trees  which  overhung  it^  that  seemed 
to  predict  sorrow. 

'  The  good  are  going,'  muttered  he,  repeating  the  words  which  he  had 
used  in  his  shop.     '  God  help  those  who  are  left  1 ' 

John  Biggs  was  not  a  man  to  yield  to  idle  fancies.  He  had  been 
dragged  through  the  rough  paths  of  life,  and  had  battled  his  way  against 
stern  and  stubborn  realities ;  but  an  overpowering  sense  of  sadness  stole 
over  him.  In  vain  he  tried  to  shake  it  oflE^  and  to  struggle  against  it 
lie  thought  that  it  might  be  caused  by  the  chill  air  of  £e  ni^t  He 
buttoned  his  coat  more  closely  about  him,  and  walked  rapidly  on ;  but  it 
grew  darker  and  darker  as  he  went ;  and  dark  and  more  gloomy  the 
dreary  feeling  gathered  about  his  heart  Every  thing  seemed  to  grow 
cold  and  cheerless;  the  dim  trees,  stretching  out  their  great  brandies 
between  him  and  the  sky,  seemed  so  many  shadowy  spectres  throwing  a 
pall  over  his  path-way. 

'•  God  grant  that  this  foreboding  may  mean  nothing ! '  said  John,  aa  he 
hurried  on.    *  God  protect  my  little  boy !    My  heart  is  very  heavy.' 

The  distance  to  his  house  was  about  two  miles,  but  he  walked  so  rap- 
idly that  he  soon  reached  his  own  door. 

What  wjxs  it  that  whispered  its  forebodings  in  his  earf  What  was 
the  strange  wailing  cry  that  reached  him  ?  There  was  a  stir  in  the  inner 
room  as  he  entered,  a  quick  step,  and  the  nurse  with  a  blanched  fiioe 
hurried  out. 

John's  heart  died  within  him.  He  uttered  not  a  word,  but  crossed 
the  outer  room,  and  went  straight  to  the  bed  where  his  child  lay.  A  fear- 
ful change  had  come  over  the  boy  since  they  had  parted ;  his  features  had 
become  ]nnched  ar.d  sharp ;  his  eyes  were  partly  closed;  and  his  breath- 
ing was  slow  and  heavy. 

^  How  is  it  with  thee,  my  own  little  Tom  ? '  said  John  Biggs,  taldng 
tlie  tiny,  wasted  hand  in  his,  while  he  bent  over  the  boy. 

The  child  clasped  his  fingers  around  those  of  his  father,  and  raised  his 
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dark  eyes  to  his  face ;  but  oh !  tbeir  patient,  cheerful  look  was  gone, 
and  they  were  fixed  upon  him  with  it  long,  searching,  and  unfath- 
omable gaze;  hie  breath  was  growing  more  and  more  faint;  and  the 
pulse  in  that  little  hand  was  becoming  more  and  more  slow ;  and  the 
grasp  of  those  small  fingers  was  more  and  more  feeble ;  and  gradually 
those  eyes  grew  dim,  as  if  a  shadow  were  falling  upon  them. 

'  Tom,  my  own  dear  littlo  Tom,  speak  to  me,'  said  the  old  man,  in  a 
low,  tremulous  tone,  kneeling  at  his  bed-side. 

Even  in  the  struggle  M-ilh  the  Great  Enemy,  the  words  reached  the 
heart  of  the  child.  His  oyL>s  opened,  and  rested  with  a  Bomething  of 
their  old  expression  upon  his  father's  face;  there  was  an  efi'ort  to  speak, 
hut  no  words  followed.  He  was  tuo  young  to  fear  the  terrors  of  the  Dark 
Valley,  but  not  too  young  to  love  those  who  had  cherished  him  on  earth. 

'  Tom  !  Tom !  my  dear,  dear  little  child,  but  one  word  —  to  say  that 
you  loved  me  to  the  last  I ' 

Once  more  that  old  look  of  patience  and  of  love — but  no  words. 
He  bent  his  face  forward  until  his  lips  pressed  the  hard  band  which  clasped 
his ;  then  his  head  fell  back,  and  the  liny  fingers  relaxed  their  hold. 

John  leaned  over  him,  but  the  breath  had  stopped,  and  the  heart  had 
ceased  to  beat  De  clasped  the  little  wasted  form  in  his  arms,  and  bury- 
ing bis  face  in  the  bosom  of  his  child,  bitter  sobs  burst  from  him. 

Ay,  weep  on,  John  Biggs;  for  never  more  may  thy  brawny  arms 
shelter  thy  boy,  or  thy  cheery  voice  call  a  bright  smile  upon  hia  face. 
To  him,  earth,  and  joy,  and  sorrow  are  past.  With  a  father's  fondncEs. 
and  more  than  a  father's  devotion,  hast  thou  followed  him  to  the  borders 
of  the  Dark  Sea,  hut  solitary  and  alone  has  he  launched  his  bark  upon 
the  silent  ocean  which  leads  to  the  Unknown  Land. 


In  unseen  dew-drops  cradled  Ha 
The  rain- bow  colora  thnt  on  bigh 
Form  the  brigiit  promiaa  of  Uie  skj- 

Tliey  vanish  in  thin  vupors  cold, 
Then  in  wild  cloiids  nre  darkly  rolled, 
With  serj>ent-lightnings  in  each  fold  : 

Cold  faail  with  hnroinB-  flames  enwound : 
Swift  whirl-winds  loaded  deep  wiUi  saund. 
And  eileuce  Bwfnl  knd  profouail : 

lUI  ell  is  swept  nway,  and  breaks 

The  Bfltling  aim  through  golden  flakcg 
From  which  the  tremlilinK  stillness  shake* 

Tlic  few  bright  drops  that  form  the  bow, 
Tlie  prumisfi  colors  that  o'eidow 
With  joj  and  hope  Uie  world  below. 
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SI     asi^fne     meseti^ 


BY    ■     nrim   (1';.m>. 


Rm  flMb«d  the  flickering  torehee^  flame 

In  tlie  old  baronial  htSl, 
Ai  Tomid  the  board  the  raasab  came 

At  their  feudal  maater's  ealL 
Fall  two-score  stout  retainers  bold 

Filled  hiffh  their  goblets  bright^ 
And  quaffed  ftom  out  their  cups  of  gold 

The  rich  red  wine  that  night 

Loud  rang  the  rerel  and  the  song; 

The  lau^  and  bacchanal  shoat^ 
As  the  Tiyid  lightnings  flashed  akni^ 

And  the  thunder  |^aled  without 
For  full  three  days  tne  furious  blast 

Had  beat  on  the  castle-wall. 
And  held  the  baron  prisoner  fiist 

la  his  old  ancestral  halL 

Hiffh  o'er  the  bright  Rhine**  flowing  tide 

0oth  the  grim  old  castle  frown ; 
And  the  wairder  watchet  ftyr  and  wide : 

From  the  turret  looks  ha'  down. 
*  Fill  high,  my  bold  retalnin  IHu^' 

Cries  the  oaron  all  alond; 
'  We  '11  drink,  mj  men,  till  the  skies  are  blne^ 
And  the  heayena  without  a  doud.' 

Cup  clinked  to  cup  around  the  boaid. 

And  redlj  flowed  the  wine ; 
But  faster  yet  the  rain-drope  pomred. 

And  brighler  the  lishtoings  shine. 
'  What  ho  I  mr  faithful  warder  tni% 

Canst  see  inou  yet  the  sky  f 
Mount  I  mount  the  highest  turret  through. 

And  shout  my  battle-cry  I ' 

Back  came  the  warder,  drendied  and  pale : 

'  My  lord,  't  is  a  fearful  night ; 
The  rain-drops  pour,  the  wim  winda  wail. 

And  the  lightnings  flicker  bright 
Far  down  the  vale  sounds  the  oonTent-beU, 

All  faint  *mid  the  tempe8t*s  roar. 
And  the  holy  monks  their  dark  b^bds  idl, 

As  they  pray  for  the  sun  once  more.' 

Still  howls  the  storm.    *  Will  muttering  pvnyen 
Check  the  lightning  and  the  raiokl       i 

Let  the  lasy  monks  still  patter  theln^  v.  \. 
But  1 11  to  my  wine  again.' 


Vtsifc--. 
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3o  pledge,  n 
(>i«fhe, 


With  hie  goblet  high  in  hia  stout  hand  tosiwd, 
The  baron  shouts  ftloud  : 
'  Tis  a  bitter  sbune  that  our  boolv'g  lort 
By  tiis  rain-drop*  of  the  elondl' 

J,  my  bold  retainere  nil  I ' 

he,  with  a  fearful  oath  ; 

'Since  Heaven  ib  deaf,  on  the  Fiehc  I  eall; 

Fair  sky  and  the  Fiend ;  pledge  both  I ' 

Cop  rang  to  enp  as  the  rerellera  tpnog 

With  a  wild  shout  to  Iheir  feet ; 
And  a  deafenlog  peal  of  thunder  rang, 
As  beaven  to  earth  did  meet. 

Still  faaterdoired  the  erimson  tide 
Of  the  wine  in  the  banquet-ball, 
""- Dut-Btretched  cup  at  the  baron'a  «id» 


IS  held  by  a 

thy  pledge,'  said  the  strancer^eat, 
'Fromflie  deep  wine-cop  to-night; . 


'  I  drain  thy  pledge,'  i 


Tha  baron  looked  from  hie  chair  of  state. 

And  he  saw  the  feast  was  done  : 
For  of  all  hie  two-score  gnesls  that  sate. 

There  now  remained  bill  one 
The  o'ertumed  cups  and  UngonB  till, 

And  the  board  all  splaslied  with  wine, 
And  the  henvy  breath  of  the  etout  men.  all 

Confessed  the  potent  vine. 

He  fitted  the  enp  of  the  Htrangcr-gueBt, 

As  they  sat  at  the  board  alone, 
And  pledged  again  with  a  bacchunBl  JMt. 

As  the  cuGlle-bell  tolled  one  I 
'  What  ho  I  my  warder,  seesb  the  sky ! 

Do  the  ruin-drape  fall  us  fast! 
Up !  up  ODCc  more  to  the  turret  biffh. 

And  eee  if  the  elorm  be  pnssed  1 

'  UoU  I '  said  his  guest ;   '  and  stand  we  ki^h. 

And  look  on  the  cloudless  nidit ! 
Said  I  not  so,  that  a  fair  blue  sky 

Should  come  with  the  morninB-lightt ' 
The  golden  sun  with  ite  cheerful  beamj 

Shone  bright  in  the  festal  hall ; 
It  flashed  on  the  o'ertumed  oupe,  and  gleamed 

O'er  the  armor  on  the  wall. 

It  unsealed  Oie  eyes  of  the  bacchanal  throng 

That  were  sfretched  by  Iho  festal-board : 
The-y  alartpd  up  and  eearuhed  fnll  long 

For  a  sight  of  their  abeeat  lord. 
High  up  the  winding  turrelrstair 

The  trembling  wwder  led  ; 
On  the  last  broad  step,  o'er  the  threshold  hare. 

Lay  the  baron,  etark  and  dead! 


r, 
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LETTERS      PROM     P  0  P  X^AR      HILL. 

z.aTTBS      vxsar. 

Dear  Euar:  In  one  ^ort  week  I  shall  be  aft  home^  biding  aa 
eternal  farewell  to  schooldom,  bot  I  trust  not  to  adioot-booka*  loiag^na- 
tion  and  affection  have  already  borne  me  over  the  condiig  lerea  dj^a^  and 
I  am  with  jou  in  jonr  qmet  home  and  in  my  own,  wfaidi  haa  kng  been 
no  home  to  me. 

When  I  think  of  mj  almost  orphan  condition,  of  the  modiMr  I  baie 
recently  lost  in  mj  departed  Aunt  Marj,  of  the  almoit  fiMrgottea  fines 
of  my  brother  and  sisters,  I  cannot  wiut  the  wearimiie  mg^  of  die 
hours  and  days,  but  long  inexpressibly  to  be  folded,  to*  the  hearta  of  fboee 
who  are  at  least  bound  to  me  by  the  ties  of  rehtioiQslup.  Kfe  yean 
from  the  paternal  roof  is  along  time  to  look  bads  npoii;  Imft  to  dm  fboee 
years  haye  been  fraught  with  so  much  happiness,  that  tlitir  fll^^  baa  only 
been  too  swift. 

Yet  it  is  this  yery  retrospection  that  weighs  heavily  on  mysririla.  Hie 
superior  advantages  I  have  enjoyed;  the?riendsliipalhav6mnied;'tbe 
approbation  for  which  I  have  eamestiy  toiled ;  and  inota»  fiur  mora  than 
all,  the  delightful  vacations  with  Aunt  Mary;  the  leBintibniiioa  of  htt 
goodness,  her  purity,  her  love;  and  now — it  is  Veiy  wieked  to  GmI  and 
say  it — all  incentive  to  action  seems  sone  for  ever !  While  abe  firedi  117 
earl^  love  was  supplied ;  the  love  I  pmed  for,  she  fredy  give,  and  i&tiie 
realization  of  its  serenity,  I  dreamed  of  no  change.  %at  abe  k  dkMidl 
and  without  the  support  of  her  sympathy,  I  must  go  forth  to  perform  117 
duty  in  an  over-clouded  path-way.  I  beUeved  ¥Ht;*g0*7  ^.  ov  » 
parting  would  ever  remain  unequalled ;  butnowAtfb  ^ffteauon  mthdoan 
by  studious  hours  u  almost  here,  and  «Ae  has  MMJi^Aray  for  ever,  I  ftd 
that  I  have  not  before  appreciated  my  loss.  And  Vel,  mily,  how  eaa  I 
sorrow  when  I  know  she  is  happy  t  How  can  I  neritate  to  fidfil  new 
duties  inspired  by  her  treasured  counsels  t  I  shall  wk  hedtsto.  The 
associations  of  years  will  be  severed  in  one  short  week,  never  sigam  to  be 
united.  .         . 

It  is  a  great  consolation  to  know  that  my  sister  Agnes  haa  fetoned 
from  Europe,  and  is  settied  so  near  home.  Although  so  many  yepoa  oldisi^ 
there  has,  you  know,  always  existed  between  us  a  more  tlum  rirteriy 
regard,  notwithstanding  our  separation  from  one  another.  How  ve  wed 
to  feast  on  her  letters,  when  you  were  here,  firing  oar  yoong  imi^giHliQB 
with  visions  of  Italy  and  France  1 

And  you,  too,  dear  Emily,  I  shall  see  often;  at  least  every  SablMtt; 
when  I  shall  satisfy  the  eyes  that  have  not  gaied  on  yoa  fer^mottCbii  bf 
looking  at  you  durinsr  the  whole  service,  whidi  proeedove  irill  .douA- 
loss  elicit  a  reprimand  from  your  clerical  father.  When  I  thfaik  luid  talk 
of  that  dear  village  of  Beverley,  my  spirit  is  drawn  inesistibly  over  Iban 
two  hundred  miles  of  space,  folding  every  one  of  yoa^in  a  doM  ettbtaas^ 
blessing  you  again  and  again.  Yet  how  many  hoon  m^it  piea  en  I  Wk 
whisper  a  *  Qod  bless  you '  in  your  ear  I 


-    ......J- 
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Father  ia  here  alreiiJj,  aud  will  remaio  through  the  exumication.  For 
hia  sake,  I  trust  1  shall  receive  aomB  prize.  He  ia  much  pleased  with  my 
improvement,  and  is  glad  I  bid  bo  willing  to  go  home.  Vet  he  does  not 
often  (rust  himself  to  speak  of  it,  for  Uie  subject  touches  too  nearly  on 
sorrowful  themes.  Yesterday  wo  rode  out  to  Beechnnls,  and  I  took  a 
last  farewell  of  Aunt  Mary's  grave.  Father  was  exceedingly  aa'i'cted. 
It  pained  him,  he  af^rward  told  me,  tb.it  two  eistcra  who  had  been  so 
attached  in  life,  ahonld  iu  doalh  be  so  far  separated ;  iny  mother  lying 
among  her  husband's  ancestors  in  the  church  at  Beverley,  and  Auat 
Mary  in  the  new  cenitkry  at  Beechnuts.  But  what  matters  it,  when  we 
know  their  spirits  are  united,  never  again  to  be  parted  I 

Father  does  not  oft«n  speak  of  my  step-mollier ;  he  evidently  desires 
me  to  form  an  unbiased  opinion  of  her;  but  bow  ia  this  possible,  when 
all  I  remember  of  iier  i:;  indelibly  imprinted  on  my  mind  ?  I  was  only 
eight  years  old  when  iiij  fulLer  married, but  I  recollect  as  if  it  ivure  only 
yesterday,  that  the  lir.~t  i:b;iii^'e  -lie  iLi:i.k'  in  ib.j  ;iri.uj(j.  iii.futs  uf  llie 
household,  was  to  order  my  dear  mamma's  portrait  from  the  parlor  to 
the  garret ;  and  how  my  sister  Agnes  hung  the  picture  with  a  gauze  cur- 
tain, going  up  every  day  to  gaze  upon  the  loved  face,  and  oflea  to  weep 
bitter  tears  I  I  can  never  forget  tbe  passionate  rebuke  of  my  high-spirited 
brother,  nor  the  heart-rending  lean  he  shed  when  his  passion  had  suIh 
sided.  Dear,  but  reckless  boy !  For  many  years  he  has  known  no  home 
but  the  ot^eau  ;  the  wild  wimls  aud  WHteis  have  Wg  K'eti  Lu  him  a 
mother's  voice  and  bosom,  and  ambition  his  only  friend,  and,  I  fear,  hia 
God.  Aliia !  alas !  for  the  solGsh  interest  that  robbed  a  loving  heart  of 
society  and  uSuction.  Assuredly,  in  the  day  of  coming  judgment,  he 
who  refused  even  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a  little  one,  will  be  accounted 
guilty  of  a  great  transgression. 

Father  telU  me  that  Margaret  has  grown  quite  pretty,  and  almost  as 
tall  as  myself.  I  cannot  reconcile  this  with  the  fragile  child  who  followed 
my  foot-slepii  like  a  shadow.  The  dear  girl  sent  kisses  to  me,  aud  tlieieby 
I  know  thai  the  fountain  of  aflection  that  gushed  so  freely  in  ber  childish 
heart,  bursts  forth  as  generoaily  as  then.  ElSe's  miniature  was  sent  nie 
last  year,  and  father  says  she  is  not  changed.  Mother  sent  her  love  to 
me,  and  cheered  by  this  favorable  auspice,  I  can  look  forward  with  a 
more  serene  mind. 

Allow  nie  to  thank  you  most  sincerely,  my  dear  E^ily,  for  tbe  kind- 
ness you  bave  manifested  in  forbearing  to  speak  of  things  that  might 
.nnnoy  mo.  I  cannot  express  the  comfort  it  has  given  me  to  pour  out  my 
whole  heart  to  you,  well  knowing  you  nill  not  miBrepre.>M:nt  or  reveal 
any  of  it*  musings.  You  have  evinced  a  charactaria tic  delicacy  in  avoid- 
ing all  un]ileasant  thinge  that  you  knew  took  place  at  Fopkr  Ilill ',  nor 
have  I  failed  to  notice  the  cautioua  manner  iu  which  you  speak  of  tay 
•eturn  home.  You  so  often  ask  the  question,  '  Does  not  your  onn  heart  • 
Jraw  you  homeward  V  that  my  wavering  mind  was  soon  ahamed  of  its 
cowardice.  Since  father  came,  I  have  scarcely  looked  at  biin  without  a 
pelf- reproach.  His  health  has  not  improved  during  tbe  last  year;  and 
though  you  may  not  remark  it,  there  is  to  nio  a  sadness  in  his  voice  and 
an  abstractedne,'*  in  his  manner,  quite  unusual. 

How  frnil  buman  nature  shrinks  before  the  contemplation  of  a  new 
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duty !  Who  ean  tell  whether  I  shall  walk  rightly  in  this  new  path ! 
Who  can  foresee  the  temptations,  the  dangers,  the  guilt,  that  may  lie 
before  me  ?  If  you,  loved  Emily,  might  be  with  me  constantly,  I  should 
have  no  fear.  Your  gentleness  and  (uiietness,  as  antidotes  to  my  hasty 
temper,  might  accomplish  wonders.  It  is  singular  that  I  did  not  imbibe 
some  of  these  characteristics  on  the  principle  of  absorption.  Give  me 
an  opportunity  of  so  doing  by  meeting  me  in  the  parlor  at  Poplar  Hill 
next  Friday  afternoon.  You  will  not  disappoint  me,  Emily,  for  I  shall 
not  feel  at  home  if  your  loving  smile  does  not  g^t  me. 

Thank  your  papa  for  the  papers  he  sent  me ;  and  tell  Charlotte  I  am 
coming  home  to  realize  her  bright  anticipations  for  my  future.  Father 
has  come  for  me  to  walk  with  him,  so  I  must  close  this  somewhat  length- 
ened letter. 

Most  sincerely  I  remain 

Yours  always^ 

BlBTKA     Sx.LiaOTT 


METAPUT8ICAL         DILEMMA. 


BT    .'OBN     TXOHAK. 


A  LiABVXD  professor,  once  making  a  speecli 
To  a  bevy  of  youngsters,  attempted  to  teach 

This  nice  point  of  mystical  lore : 
How  a  thing  can  be  mended  and  mended  again. 
Until  of  its  primitive  parts  none  remain, 

And  still  be  the  same  thing  as  before. 

Then  one  of  his  hopeful  disciples  arose 

And  said :  *  By  your  leave,  Sir,  I  rise  to  propose 

A  question :  ror  once  in  my  life 
I  bought  me  a  jack-knife:  it  had  but  one  blade; 
The  blade  was  soon  lost^  but  another  was  made : 

Pray  tell,  was  it  still  the  same  knife  f ' 

The  professor  declared  his  assent;  and  the  youth. 
With  the  air  of  an  amateur-seeker  of  truth. 

And  now  holding  a  knife  up  to  view. 
Resumed:  'Kcxt  Uie  handle  was  lost;  but  ere  long 
I  had  it  replaced  by  another  as  strong : 

Pray,  is  this  the  old  knife,  or  a  new  f  * 

'  It  is  still  the  same  weapon  :  the  truth  is  quite  dear, 
Quoth  the  doctor ;  but  young  Academicus  here 

Another  like  weapon  disclosed : 
'  It  is  made  of  the  old  blade  and  handle,'  quoth  he: 
'Pray  tell  us,  Professor,  what  knife  this  may  bet  * 

It  is  plain  the  professor  was  posed  I 


«.  w.   ■ 
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t\t  |a!igt  fajus; 


e  few  iaalanGPs,  I  a 

.,    ...Jost  always  bring  lo  (ninil  the/imafe  i«!  .        .    ,     _., _^,.^._., 

mal  teltscoiw  far  a  long  series  of  months,  declimd  her  iwlj  olfleel  was  ti 

I  HAVE  hinted  at  the  literary  tendencies  of  Miss  Jbmima  Fudge.  Like 
moat  iitersry  ladies,  she  keeps  a  jouniai,  in  which  a  great  deal  of  pent-up 
tenderness  overflows.  Very  much  of  that  sort  of  tenderness  which  afflicts 
ladies  of  a  certain  age,  would,  if  put  in  print  and  distributed  in  the  leavea 
of  a  popular  m^azine,  dispose  people  to  tears.  It  is  fortunate  for  peo- 
ple that  it  does  not  so  appear. 

We  have  tears  enough  of  our  own,  I  think,  without  finding  them 
started  by  every  distracted  lady  who  chooses  to  take  a  pen.  There  are 
griefs  seaming  the  texture  of  every  mortal's  life ;  and  dispirited  ladies  have 
Tio  right  to  think,  or  to  say,  witK  their  hands  on  their  bosoms :  '  Every 
heart  has  its  own  bitterness ; '  as  if  the  proverb  applied  to  them,  and 
no  body  else.  There  is,  in  fact,  an  immense  deal  of  affliction,  and  aa 
immense  deal  of  sentimental  affliction  in  the  world,  which  needs  only  to 
be  ripped  open  to  make  a  very  bloody  show.  But  a  better  way  of  treat- 
ing it  i,=,  to  poultice  with  common-sense,  and  to  follow  this  up  with  a 
strong  plaster  of  duty ;  and  in  a  month's  time  the  evil  is  cured  :  or,  what 
is  as  well — is  forgotten. 

But  cousin  Jeuima  was  not  of  this  way  of  thiriking;  she  lovod  to 
fancy  her  little  tweaks  of  sensitiveness  wore  the  irradiations  (so  she  called 
them)  of  a  delicate  nature  ;  and  she  nourished  them,  and  fondled  them 
accordingly,  aa  many  a  weaker  man  or  woman  has  done  before  her,  and, 
it  is  to  bo  feared,  will  contiDue  to  do,  till  the  crack  of  doom.  It  is  snr- 
priaing  what  a  magnificent  growth  of  griefe  our  own  fancy  can  germinate, 
if  it  be  only  set  in  that  direction  I  It  is  frightful  to  contemplate  the 
unmitigated  personal  woes  which  play  before  the  vision  of  a  poetically- 
disposed  young  lady,  dancing  and  gleaming  every  twilight,  like  sheet- 
lightning  in  a  bad  atmosphere. 

As  I  said,  the  best  way  to  disperse  it  all,  is  to  set  about  some  healthful, 
honest,  hearty  work,  though  it  be  no  better  than  darning  stockings  for 
the  children  of  a  ragged-school. 

Miss  Jemima,  instead,  wrote  verses;  and  when  rhyme  failed,  wrote  in 
her  journal.     There  she  unbosomed  herself;  there  she  strewed  passion, 

YOL.  Tin.  3T 
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grief,  Btroit,  Mr.  Smith,  heart-speech,  Tuppsr,  Blimmsb,  hope,  desola- 
tion—  in  a  flood. 

I  shall  publish  a  portion  of  it  herewith. 

Will  Jemima  be  offended  when  she  finds  the  world  called  in  to  sym- 
pathize with  her  bewildered  heart  f  Will  she  feel  wronged  to  meet, 
through  printed  pages,  the  pulsations  of  other  hearts  attuning  themsel?es 
to  hers  ?     Oh  no  I  oh  no  I  I'm  sure  she  won't 

Ladies  of  my  cousin  Jemima's  cast  of  thought  love  the  fragmentary 
form ;  and  I  should  be  doing  injustice  to  her,  as  well  as  to  all  kindred 
natures,  if  I  were  to  alter  it  in  the  slightest  degree : 

; *And  can  it  be,  do  I  find  my  poor  heart  yielding?    Is  it 

gone,  or  is  it  mine  own  ?  Uow  strange  and  inscrutable  are  our  natures !  Like  harps  of 
a  thousand  strings.  Titppbb  sajs  as  much,  but  in  a  far  different  waj.  How  poor  is 
language,  at  least  such  as  mine,  to  express  all  our  feelings  1  And  yet — and  yet,  I  feel, 
I  know,  that  it  is  bubbling  over  as  ricniy,  and  from  as  deep  sources,  as  that  of  any  poet 
in  the  world.    Oh !  for  a  pen  firom  an  eaglet's  wing  I 

(Which,  I  may  remark  from  actual  experience,  is  very  flimsy  until  the 
eaglet  is  eight  months  old.) 

'  Do  I  love  Mr.  Blimmbb?  Alas!  my  poor  beating  heart  I  That  he  lores  me,  I  am 
eonrinced.  His  is  not  a  poetic,  but  an  earnest  nature.  Why  ought  I  to  look  for  more  ? 
The  world  is  a  broken  and  unnpe  world:  opposites  combine  harmoniously.  I  admire 
the  rude  enerfl;y  of  his  character :  is  not  this  a  poem  ? 

'And  yet  I  tear  that  my  delicacy  has  shocked  him ;  he  is  fearful ;  he  distrusts ;  alas ! 
if  he  knew  my  weakness  I  Men  give  us  credit  for  more  resolution  than  we  possess. 
A  word  more,  and  I  feci  that  I  snould  have  f  iven  myself  to  him  for  erer ;  strange 
thought !  to  bo  given  to  another  for  ever  I  To  find  these  emotions,  these  feelings,  these 
bnmmg,  suffocating  feelings,  all  centred  in  one  object! 

*He  was  hero  this  very  day.* 

The  interview  having  been  already  described,  I  shall  not  repeat  here 
the  account  of  Miss  Jemima,  but  pass  on  to  subsequent  entries,  which 
will  advance  the  Fudge  story. 

'He  has  not  come:  does  he  doubt  me?  docs  he  doubt  my  feeling — feeling  growing 
stronger  with  delay?  Have  I  treated  him  coolly  ?  Forbidding  thought !  I  must  wait 
patiently  the  issue. 

'  Is  it  not  a  strange  dispensation  of  fortune,  that  wc,  whose  susceptibilities  are  so 
keen,  whose  feelings  are  so  delicate,  should  by  the  rule  of  custom  be  denied  all  open 
utterance  of  the  heart,  until  first  we  have  won  the  accidental  favor  of  an  admirer? 
How  much  better  it  would  bo  if  only  we  could  throw  open  the  flood-gates  of  our  feeling 
whenever  strong  feeling  is  called  into  being?  Is  not  this  truer  to  our  own  poetic 
nature,  and  truer  to  the  first  dcsicti  of  Providence? 

'  Why  is  it  that  woman  alone  of  all  creatures  is  compelled  to  cloak  her  deepest  and 
strongest  feelings,  and  oftentimes,  alas  1  to  carry  them  with  her  to  the  grave  unuttered? 
Is  it  not  a  folly  and  a  wickedness  so  to  belie  ourselves  ? ' 

Miss  Jemima  here  interpolates  quotations  from  Mrs.  Hemans  and 
Young's  Night  Thoughts,  which  I  omit 

*  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Blimmbb  is  not  all  that  I  could  wish  for  in  a  husband ;  or  rather, 
ho  does  not  seem  wholly  equal  to  the  ideal  I  had  formed  in  seasons  of  rhapsody ;  yet 
what  woman  has  ever  yet  found  her  ideal  realized  ?  Is  it  not  tempting  Providbncb  to 
pursue  still  farther  the  poetic  images  of  a  fond  heart  and  teeming  imagination  ?  Did 
not  Mrs.  Brown,  the  poetess,  marry  a  common-place  man ;  and  does  not  Mrs.  Brown 
indulge  in  her  ideal  nights  as  much  as  ever?  Did  not  Mr.  Pbabodt,  the  delightful 
sentimental  writer,  marry  a  short,  fat  woman,  and  vet  draw  the  same  graceful  pictures 
of  female  loveliness,  and  broken  hearts,  that  he  did  before  he  commenced  house-Keeping 
with  Mrs.  Pbabodt,  who  wears  spectacles  ?  Is  not  the  mind,  after  all,  capable  of  mak- 
ing its  own  poetic  world  to  live  in,  whatever  becomes  of  the  less  ethereal  portions  of 
our  nature?  Would  not  the  mental  part  of  Jemima  Fudge  remain  itself  with  its  own 
instincts  and  capacities,  although  the  world  should  call  mo  Mrs.  Buiauui?  I  caiinot 
and  will  not  believe  otherwise.' 
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Then  here  occurs  a  chasm  in  the  journal,  which  begins  again,  in  & 
nervous  band,  thus: 


irhnt  un  earlli  isu  b»Ye  induced  him  (o  pay  ounrt  to  ttutt  deikT  little  limplBlon,  Kinr 
Flkhlvo?  He  is  old  enouirb  to  be  Iiur  fiilhBr:  Ills  rllliiiii  t  la  it  that  he  despaired  of 
ninnin^inc  atr<^clit>Dst    Uai»  be  wish  tn  kindle  mT  iealuuajT 

'  But  I  will  control  njjaelf,  aud  moke  a  record  or  hii  Mrange  proceedioj*.  Ha  had 
scarce  seen  tne, ormcl  mc  only  in  the  moat oeremonious  muiuvr,  eiucc  the  eicntruldaj 
of  ourcQnror^ali<in.  I  ullribultjd  fhia  to  a  high-toned  re-npect  far  my  agonised  fecHnn; 
I  might  t>ii^-it>ly  hsFB  relented.  It  is  well  I  did  not.  My  looka  h»TB  been  of  oinrblo. 
Msllcrs  win-  filing  on  tbua,  and  Kittt  gelling  readr  for  bar  departure,  when  sbe  ran 
to  me  in  LL:i]'-<i,nly  yusterday.witb  &  latter,  Bn  sTDnal  afloce.fhim  (bat  unnatural  man, 
UuuuER.  II  nu.-!  betlL'r  CDnceirud  than  T  Judged  him  capable  of.  There  Kai>  inteiui^ 
in  it,  thoiic-li  ill  purls  badly  spelli'd.  U«  preiundrd  that  be  has  loved  her  long:  wbat 
fearful  tiUiiji 

'Kittt.  pour titlls  thing, irss  oTenvhelmedwilb  grief.  I  endenTored  to  comforl  her: 
I  assured  her  that  no  harm  abould  happen  to  her:  BRinon  and  myself  have  deTOted 
□uTBelres  to  ber  relief.  Blihiisk  will  find  himself  drcuoiTenled  m  bis  designs;  we 
have  forbidden  bim  an  interview.  Kittt  U  quieter.  I  have  myself  dictated  ber  reply ; 
a  cutling  reply.  Hia  offera  bava  been  repelled  with  delervM  scorn;  his  age  w«« 
alluded  to  — perhaps  too  pointedly.  Yet  it  does  not  matter:  wbat  feeling  but  scorn  can 
be  entertained  for  one  bo  false-bearted f  He  promised  her  wealth;  can  it  be  that  the 
illlmmerrille  properly  is  rising  in  value  f  Should  be  relent,  it  may  not  yet  be  too  l*le. 
Alas!  (hcBlruggJesof  awoman'sheartl 

'  I  abandon  the  pen ;  t  give  myself  fora  moment  lo  tears;  not  private  tears,  but  tears 
for  the  feebleness  and  depravity  of  hutnon  nature.    Would  that  they  might  wash  it  out  I ' 

I  may  remark  here  that  this  is  a  common  indulgence,  and  a  common 
infatuation  of  over-sentimenl^il  iiutuii-^.  Tim.-  :irij  voy  ^i""!  things  in 
their  place,  it  is  true ;  and  I  lilio  to  sue  lliem  soiuetinieH.  But  they  will 
not  iva.sh  away  any  considerable  amount  of  human  depravity  or  human 
weal;ne.ss,  however  frequent  tliey  are,  or  however  easily  called  up.  As  a 
^neral  thing,  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
blind  our  eyes  to  the  sight  of  a  great  deal  of  service  which  might  be 
rendered  to  the  world  in  generiii  by  a  good,  straight  forward  look  into 
the  fiice  and  eyes  of  Duty.  It  is  all  very  well  to  bemoan  such  matters 
iif  grief  as  gain  large  propoil  ii.in  by  the  magnifying  properly  of  an  eye- 
ful of  tears ;  but  a  handful  lA'  lii'lp  is  better  every  way.  Miss  Jemima's, 
however,  was  one  of  those  dt'licato  natures  which  shrunk  from  the  pou> 
tive,  and  ran  irresistibly  to  tiio  ideal.  A  great  deal  of  far-away,  good- 
natured  enterprise  is  unfortunately  made  up  in  the  sarao  way;  and  I 
could  put  ray  thumb  in  the  button-boles  of  a  great  many  church-going 
men  who  give  fat  subscriptions  for  vety  far-off  good  things,  and  who  would 
not  pick  a  poor  dog  out  of  a  lionio-lying  ditch.  Idealiam  is  veiy  well 
where  it  belongs  —  in  the  c!'.iuil>=.  It  makts  pretty  rain-bows,  and  that 
sort  of  thing ;  but  the  bows,  -:  I'ur  as  I  have  observed,  are  lost  when  they 
touch  ground,  and  neither  h'ljil  thoir  color  nor  .iny  thing  else.  There  is 
an  immense  deal  of  dreamy^  liibriilir'^pv  which  floats  about  inverse  and 
romanticspray,  verygorgeou  in.!. .  .1, !  u!  L.-hI,  sosoon  asyoutry  tosqueeie 
out  of  it  some  palpable,  fertilizing  drops. 

Miss  Jemiua  possessed  a  mass  of  this  sort  of  philaQthropy,  and  pursued 
cb.nrity  very  much  as  the  Humble  Lieutenant,  in  Vlktcbmb's  play,  pur^ 
sued  his  love — too  far  off. 


«■ 
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To  return :  poor  Kmr  was  distressed  at  receiving  such  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Blimmer.  If  it  had  come  from  the  younger  and  more  elegant  Mr. 
Quid,  or  eyen  floated  over  ocean,  in  better-spelled  words,  from  the  old-time 
companion  of  the  country-evenings,  Mr.  Harbt  Funt,I  will  not  presume 
to  say  what  would  have  been  her  emotions. 

As  it  was,  she  felt  indignant,  hurt,  akrmed,  and  entertained  the  nnne- 
cessary  fear  that  she  would  become  thencefortii  the  prey  to  unmeasured 
persecution — such  as  is  spoken  of  in  novels —  with  no  novel-like  lover  to 
defend  her.  She  wrote  to  her  country  mamma  a  dolorous  letter,  lament- 
ing her  unfortunate  and  unprotected  position,  very  much  to  her  mother^s 
pride  and  gratification,  who  asked,  in  reply,  about  Mr.  Blimmkr's  age 
and  prospects  in  life ;  and  shocked  Miss  Kittt,  by  hinting  at  the  neces- 
sity of  caution  in  decisions  of  that  sort,  and  assuring  her  that  a  good 
husband  would,  in  many  respects,  be  a  very  desirable  acquisition. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  this  any  hard-heartedness  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Fleming  ;  she  loved  her  daughter  as  a  good  mother  should,  and 
who,  after  being  thoroughly  satisfi^  with  any  oflfering  suitor  for  the  hand 
of  her  Kitty,  would  very  likely,  before  the  actual  separation  came  abont, 
be  hysterically  opposed  to  it ;  and  entertain  very  gloomy  apprehensions 
about  the  affections  of  a  daughter  who  could  voluntarily  desert  her  in 
her  old  age. 

It  will  perhaps  be  observed,  that  Mrs.  Fleming,  under  the  influence 
of  the  feelings  supposed,  would  have  entirely  lost  sight  of  her  former 
association  with  Mr.  Fleming,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  she  deserted 
the  Fudge  family  on  the  eve  of  her  own  marriage.  Marriage,  however, 
is  very  much  the  same  thing  with  one  good  woman  as  it  is  with  an- 
other. It  tears  families  apart,  and  it  makes  new  ones.  The  old  order, 
of  love,  and  separation,  and  trust,  and  tears,  and  household,  overtakes 
daughters,  as  it  nas  overtaken  mothers ;  and  so  it  will  hold  on  to  be,  as 
long  as  men  are  married,  or  women  are  given  in  marriage. 

Kitty  cried  hard  over  her  mother's  letter;  and  told  her  that  Mr. 
Blimmer  was  an  odious  man,  of  twice  her  own  age;  that  she  could 
never  think  of  loving  him  in  the  world,  and  that  she  had  told  him  so, 
and  how  she  hoped  never  to  see  or  hear  of  him  again. 

All  this  was  bitter  to  Mr.  Blimmer,  who  had  founded  considerable 
hope  upon  a  sudden  movement,  and  had  entertained  the  pleasing  fancy 
of  carrying  the  young  girl's  heart  by  storm.  Being  thoroughly  thwarted, 
and  foreseeing  no  farther  chances  in  that  direction,  he  set  about  a  recon- 
sideration of  Mr.  Bodgers'  will,  and  was  induced,  for  security's  Sake,  to 
make  a  careful  copy  of  the  same.  The  flat  rejection  of  Mistress  Kitty 
was  not  pleasant :  such  things  are  never  so.  I  have  hinted  as  much  in 
my  first  chapter ;  giving  very  good  ground  for  the  opinion.  I  allude  to 
Mabel. 

Mr.  Blimmer  was  naturally  disturbed,  and  thought  he  might  take  all 
allowable  advantage  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself 
placed.  And  it  was  precisely  under  this  state  of  feeling  that  he  was 
favored  with  a  call  from  the  elder  Mr.  Quid  ;  the  details  of  which,  and 
the  sequence,  wiU  be  found  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
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At  tlie  opening  of  this  chapter,  I  find  my  aunt  Ph(kbk,  Mrs.  Solomor 
Fddge,  invested  with  that  auroral  charm  'which  the  society  and  waters 
of  Sarat(^a  are  eupposed  to  impart,  and  with  ten  pounds,  avoirdupoia, 
additional  weight  of  body.  Jealous  ladies,  of  less  Valenciennes  to  their 
capstrings,  said,  'How  corpulent  Mrs.  Fin>aE  baa  grown!'  The  same 
ladies,  being  aaked  to  accompany  her  on  a  drive  to  the  lake, '  were  glad 
to  find  her  so  improved  in  appearance.'  Mrs.  Fudqb  had  taken  her 
horses  to  Saratoga,  and  found  them  good  capital.  She  had  also  taken 
WiLiiELMiNA,  who  was  also  good  capital.  Mr,  Solohon  Fudob,  re- 
maining in  Wall'Street,  eicept  for  occasional  Sunday-visits,  supplied  the 
capital  for  both;  and,  in  this  manner,  represented  a  larger  capital  than 
either. 

My  aunt,  in  the  course  of  two  winters'  campaigns,  with  Wilhblmiha 
under  her  command,  bad  acquired  considerable  strategic  experience.  She 
had  learned  with  commendable  accuracy  the  proper  breakfast- toilet  for 
self  and  daughter,  and  the  houre  for  the  same.  She  had  learned  much 
of  young  men  —  the  Count  S.mi  i:  (^^ll  -  v.i-  tlfij  inrhi.li.l.  SI;,-  had 
learned  not  to  uso  French  wonk  i<i  r,.iiv..i-;;i'.iMri  ;  tiii'lini;  lln-m,  on 
repeated  trials  with  the  Count  ab'^vc-inentionpd,  unintelligibl*;.  Sbe  had 
learned  to  restrain,  in  some  degrre,  the  natural  impetuosity  of  her  char- 
acter, by  which  her  color  nas  gradually  subsiding  into  white.  Slie  had 
familiarized  herself  to  some  extpnt,  under  Wilhe.'s  tuition,  with  the 
range  of  fashionable  topics;  slio  lin'l  rvcn  Ii\irrii-d  U'  t:ilk  upi.n  these 
with  a  measurable  degree  of  C',n' ■  :i>  ■■■.  In  ^llllrl,  -Mr.-.  I'ii'Lim.  was 
becoming  one  of  the  established  ladies  of  the  place;  well  known  to  the 
chief  waiter,  well  known  to  the  hackney -cabmen,  and  well  known  to  the 
purveyors  of  the  tri-weekly  hops. 

The  Count  Salle  was  at  the  Springs;  a  fact  duly  chronicled  in  thelittlo 
Sentinel  of  the  place,  in  the  same  column  with  a  flattering  mentjon  of 
the  distinguished  Baron  BROBniOHAO,  an  eminent  foreign  physician, 
whose  time  was  necessarily  limited,  and  who  wore  huge  eye-glasses  on 
the  end  of  a  very  red  ncwe. 

The  Count  Salle  eiijuvod  ropestL'd  wallzc-s  with  Miss  Wn  delmina  ; 
indeed,  the  Herold,  in  its  entertaining  correspondence,  ventured  to  state 
that 'a  distinguished  Count,  well  known  in  New-York  circles,  was  par- 

ticulariy  jitlentive  to  the  elegant  and  atlrnctive  Miss  "W F-doe,  of 

C street,  and  it  is  hinted  that  a  marriage  is  on  the  tapis.' 

It  is  unnecesoary  to  say  that  Mrs.  Fudoe  expressed  herself  very  much 
scandalized  with  this  public  mention  of  her  daughter,  and  yet  read  the 
announcement  with  prnisie-wortby  fiefiucncy  in  ber  own  chamber.  The 
same  thing  might  be  i<aid  of  most  of  the  individuals  who  are  the  subject 
of  fashionable  mention  in  ihe  above  named  journal. 

Young  QviD,  on  a  visit  to  the  Springs,  drai.tt  wine  (sour  Jullien,  labelled 
Margjiun)  wiib  Mre.  Fldgk  and  dauphler.  Through  ibe  influence,  how- 
ever, of  Mrs.  Spihdle,  who  woa  at  the  Lead  of  a  Suratoga  coterie  that 
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rivalled  the  Fcdoe  coterie,  he  withdrew  his  attentions.  My  aunt  Solo- 
mon, however,  sustained  her  part  nobly  in  the  summer  contesL  True, 
the  Spindles  boasted  blood ;  but  the  Fudge  carriage  was  the  handsomer. 
The  Spindle  parlor  was  on  the  second  floor ;  the  Fudge  parlor  was  on 
the  first  floor.  One  gentleman  of  the  Fudge  coterie  sang  ballads :  no 
gentleman  of  the  Spindle  connection  did  sing  ballads.  The  Count  Saluc 
was  cool  to  the  Spindles  :  the  Count  Salle  was  impressi  with  Wil- 

HSLMINA. 

Arabella  Spindle  was  barely  mentioned  in  the  Herald  correspond- 
ence :  Wilhelmina  was  praised.  "  The  Spindles  bowled :  the  Fudges 
said  it  was  vulgar  to  bowl,  and  Wilhelmina  played  at  billiards  with  the 
Count.  The  Fudges  walked  upon  the  porch  after  dinner :  the  Spindles 
said  it  was  vulgar,  and  Arabella  walked  in  a  flat,  after  breakfast 

Wilhelmina  had  the  reputation  of  being  heiress;  not  only  in  virtue 
of  the  father's  wealth,  but  just  now  there  were  hints  bruited  of  a  certain 
Bodoers'  estate,  to  which  she  laid  large  claim.  This  matter  was  spoken 
of  mysteriously  by  the  mother ;  indeed,  she  hardly  suffered  it  to  modify 
her  conduct  —  except  in  shopping. 

Under  ail  the  circumstances,  with  a  daughter  reputed  heiress,  being 
^ -herself  of  commanding  presence,  having  risen  to  the  dignity  of  chief  of 
a  Saratoga  coterie,  honored  with  a  Count  in  her  train,  I  think  that  my  aunt 
might  safely  be  considered  a  lady  in  the  best  society.  It  is  certain  that 
ahe  held  herself  in  that  estimation.  For  this  she  was  indebted,  in  nearly 
equal  proportions,  to  the  piquancy  of  Wilhelmina,  (the  Spindles  said 
she  was  fast;)  a  few  daring  speculations  of  uncle  Solomon;  the  mani- 
fest admiration  of  the  Count  Salle;  last  winter's  party, (costing,  by  Mr. 
Brown's  estimate,  four  thousand, seven  hundred  and  sixty-three  dollars;) 
the  antagonism  of  the  Spindles;  and  the  rumor  of  the  Bodqers 
wind-fall. 

If  these  combined  do  not  offer  as  stable  ground  for  fashionable  eleva- 
tion in  New- York  as  can  exist,  I  should  be  pleased  to  be  informed  what 
the  other  grounds  might  be.  I  revere  my  aunt  Solomon  for  her  attain- 
ments; I  admire  her  coach;  I  relish  her  filets  au  sauce  piqvAinte ;  I 
watch  with  interest  the  Dauphin  speculation;  I  try  to  comprehend  Wil- 
helmina's  French ;  I  am  amused  with  the  Count ;  I  keep  up  my  intimacy 
with  the  family ;  I  am  esteemed,  I  may  say  that  I  am  courted,  by  young 
men ;  and  enjoy  frequent  juleps  at  their  expense. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  mar  this  festive  and  agreeable  description ;  but 
constant  sun-shine  does  not  belong  even  to  the  supremest  fashion ;  and  it 
happens  not  unlikely,  that  tlie  golden  hinge  on  which  revolves  every 
door  to  fashionable  pleasure,  wears  thin  with  the  using. 

On  a  certain  Sunday-visit,  ray  uncle  Solomon  wore  a  long  face ;  longer 
than  his  Sunday  wont.  The  hot  dajs  of  mid-summer  are  not  favorable 
to  fancy-stocks ;  and  the  Dauphin  had  very  likely  drooped.  Money  was 
not  easy  to  be  found ;  and  certain  heavy  bills,  dated  Paris,  had  come  to 
hand,  with  an  awkward  beginning,  to  wit:  'at  sight.' 

The  old  gentleman  had  already  found  it  necessary  to  mortgage,  in  a 
quiet  manner,  his  house  upon  the  Avenue,  in  furtherance  of  his  coju-specu- 
lations ;  and  a  new  demand  for  money,  in  a  way  so  little  likely  to  make 
speedy  return  as  that  indicated  in  the  sight-drafts  of  young  Wash.,  dis- 
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turbed  my  uncle  Solomon  seriously.  Mrs.  Fudge,  too,  had  her  own 
sources  of  disquiet,  not  only  in  the  advised  curtailment  of  the  summer's 
visit,  but  in  certain  distressing  hints  thrown  out  in  the  somewhat  rambling 
epistle  of  her  Parisian  son.  She  feared  he  might  have  fallen  into  low 
company. 

In  the  midst  of  these  distresses,  which  were  somewhat  relieved  by 
reflections  upon  the  Bodgers  estate,  my  worthy  aunt  and  uncle  were 
considerably  startled  by  the  receipt  of  a  short  note,  very  politely  worded, 
from  Mr.  Quid,  senior,  bearing  this  interpretation,  viz. :   > 

Mr.  Quid  begged  to  inform  Mr.  Fudge,  as  one  of  the  parties  most 
nearly  concerned,  that  he,  Mr.  Quid,  had  entered  Upon  the  proper  legal 
steps  for  securing  to  his  son,  Adolphus  Quid,  heir-at-law,  uie  estate  of 
the  late  Truman  Bodgers,  Esq. 

It  might  not  be  uninteresting  (Mr.  Quid  thought)  to  Mr.  Fudge,  to 
know,  that  Adolphus  Quid  entered  claims  to  the  property  alluded  to,  as 
only  son  of  Mrs.  Quid,  who  was  only  child  of  former  Mrs.  Bodgers, 
widow  to  elder  brother  of  Truman  Bodgers,  Esq. 

He,  Mr.  Quid,  did  hope  that  an  affair  connected  with  so  painful  an 
event  would  be  arranged  pleasantly,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties ; 
this,  at  any  rate,  was  eminently  prayed  for,  by  his  obt  servt,  Quid,  etc 

It  will  presently  be  seen  how  Mr.  Quid,  senior,  ventured  upon  such 
action ;  an  action  which  diminished  in  no  small  degree  the  auroral  charm 
which  I  have  spoken  of^  as  playing  about  the  countenance  of  Mrs.  Solo- 
mon Fudge. 


JJUSINOS      OVER     A     VOLUME      OF      SHAKSPEARE. 


BT    HOBAOB    mUBZ.KB. 


Like  an  awed  traveller,  who,  lost  in  thought^ 
Stands  gaiing  on  some  time-defying  pile^ 

By  unknown  hands,  in  unknown,  ages^  wrought 
Beside  the  mystic  Nile, 

I  eaze  upon  this  book,  which  will  live  on 

'When  pyramids  are  gone. 


IS. 


The  traveller  stands  amid  the  desert's  sand, 

0*er  buried  cities  thronging  once  with  life; 
A  -withering  blight  seems  to  have  swept  the  land; 
All  things  around  are  rife 
Of  Time's  mutations,  and  the  final  fate 
Of  human  power  and  state: 


IZZ. 


All,  save  the  mighty  structure  which  nprean^ 

Out  of  this  desolation  and  decay, 
Its  granite  fronts  unblanched,  untouched  by  years, 
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Ab  fresh  m  in  the  gray 

Antiquity  which  first  beheld  it  rite 
Complete  toward  the  skies. 

rr. 

He  muses  on  the  far-off  generations 

Whose  labor  slowly  retired  it,  stone  by  stone; 
The  myrii  ds  of  men,  the  creeds,  the  nationi^ 
That  haye  risen  up  and  gon# 

Like  bubbles  into  nothin^esa^  while  still 
That  pile  remains,  and  will : 

T, 

When  he,  and  all  the  throning  hosts  that  move 

And  sport,  light-hearted,  m  the  eye  of  day, 
Have  vanished,  and  stem  Silence  broods  above 
Their  unremembered  clay ; 
And  how  others  will  come  in  coming  days^ 
Like  him  to  muse  and  gaze. 


VL 


So,  as  I  glance  o'er  these  immortal  pages^ 

Come  thoughts  of  those  whose  eyes  have  gone  before , 
Come  thoughts  of  those  who  will  in  after-ages 
Delightedly  explore 
This  wild  of  sweets,  where,  in  unfading  bowers,. 
Bloom  Poesjr's  fairest  flowers. 


VII. 


How  many  an  eye,  whose  lustre  now  is  fled, 

Has  wept  o'er  the  sad  page  which  tells  the  story 
Of  gentlest  Desdbmona's  wrongs,  or  shed 
A  tear  for  that  j>oor  hoary 
And  outcast  king,  who  invoked  the  heavens  cold. 
Since  they  like  him  were  *  old  1/ 


nil. 


Here  mighty  poets  have  caught  inspiration ; 

Here  minds  sick,  weary  with  the  stir  and  din 
Of  human  life,  have  turned  for  consolation, 
And  here  have  sought  to  win 
Forgetfulness  of  sorro#,  care,  and  pain. 
Dead  hopes,  aspirings  vain. 


IX. 


A  prisoner*  in  a  far  despotic  land. 

In  dungeons  damp  immured,  here  found  those  words 
Of  burning  eloquence,  which  his  command 
Called  forth  like  fiery  swords 
To  pierce  men's  hearts,  and  sway  the  multitude 
As  tempests  sway  a  wood. 

X. 

We  of  to-day — *men  of  the  common  rout*  — 
Shall  be  but  clods ;  part  of  the  unfeeling  earth 

*  Tns  reader  will  reeoUect  Kossuth^s  eloquent  account  of  his  study  of  tbe  English  langusK* 
in  an  Aastriaii  dungeon,  which  he  recently  cave  on  the  occasion  of  the  preaentatioa  of  a  copy 
of  SBAKflPBABft  to  him  by  ten  thousand  EogUsh  laborers. 


V, 


uk     •% 
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Which  we  now  spurn  with  haughty  feet>  without 
A  trace  left  of  our  birth 
Or  being ;  sharers  of  man's  common  lot, 
Who  is,  and  then  is  not» 

XT 

And  still  yonns  hearts  will  sit  with  Jissioa 
And  her  fond  lover,  prating  of  the  stars; 
Still  mourn  the  fate  of  sweet  Ophelia; 
A  Fortune's  cruel  wars 
Against  the  fondest  pair  that  ever  yet 
In  fair  Verona  met 

% 

XII. 

Still  men  will  wander  in  the  Enchanted  Isle, 

And  bathe  their  spirits  in  reviving  *  dew 
From  the  still  vexed  Bermoothes';  *  still  will  smile 
With  Falstaff  and  his  crew 
Of  laughter-loving  and  sack-drinking  wights  — 
The  jolliest  of  knighta. 

XXII. 

The  grand  regalities  of  olden  time ; 

The  stately  manners  of  chivalrio  days ; 
The  records  of  ambition,  love,  and  crime ; 
The  dark  and  devious  ways 
Through  which  the  Passions  lead  their  minions  ba8«^ 
Men  here  will  come  to  trace. 

XIT. 

Here  will  they  mark  Love's  sovereign  power;  the  Might 

That  dw^ells  in  gentle  deeds;  the  potent  sway 
Of  Truth  ;  and  how  in  robes  of  spotless  white 
Blind  JusTioB  holds  her  way. 
Trampling  in  dust  the  tyrannous  and  strong; 
And  still  avenging  wrong. 


XV. 


And  while  that  monument  by  Nilus*  flood 
TeUs  only  of  barbaric  pride  and  power; 
Of  captive  nations,  through  whose  toil  and  blood  'W 

The  despots  of  the  hour  ^ 

Hoped  vainly  to  perpetuate  a  name 
And  win  undying  fame : 


xvx. 


This  monument  of  a  new  era  tells 

The  might,  the  majesty  that  dwells  in  man 
The  grnnceur  of  that  genius  whose  bright  spells 
Of  woof  ethereal  can 
Defy  old  Time,  and,  like  fixed  stars^  engage 
The  eye  of  every  age. 
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SHIPPEGAN. 

Thirty  days  had  we  passed  upon  the  Atlantic  before  oar  slup  eqtmd 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawreooe,  when  at  length  the  wind,  laden  with  odoik^ 
forest-trees  and  flowers ;  little  timid  birds  which  flew  near  ns ;  floftting  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  a  long,  low  coast  not  far  away,  all  told  na  that  our  toj- 
age  approached  its  close.  Yet  how  long  were  the  last  honri  1  The  waten 
of  the  Gulf  were  provokingly  smooth ;  the  ship  lavTezatioiiBlyatOI,  with 
her  sails  grumbling  about  the  creaking  yards;  ana  the  mild Bf^/^flgj.hi 
a  breeze,  which  occasionally  fanned  us,  was  directly  ahead. 

'  Captain,  when  shall  we  get  to  the  shore  t  The  wind  ii  ahMd,  mxh 
it?' 

This  was  the  fifty-ninth  time,  I  should  say,  that  I  had  aabed  this  qvoi- 
tion  of  our  dapper  little  captain,  who  was  patiently  pacing  the  qnartei^ 
deck. 

'The  wind?  Ah,  yes.  Sir — the  wind  is  ray-thw  nnfiMrtmuita  in  ill 
character  and  direcUon,  but  balmy,  Sir ;  yes,  re-markably  b^lmy.' 

'  Oh !  hang  the  balmy  breeze  I '  I  muttered,  going  to  -the  bowa  to  flnd 
relief  from  ennui  in  questioning  the  mate,  who  stood  there  laaly  gamig 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  de  Ghaleur,  whither  we  were  bound. 

'  Mr.  Jones,  when  do  you  suppose  we  shall  arrive  there  t* 

'Hum  I  I  guess.  Sir,  it  would  take  a  man  with  a  head  m  long  m  a 
horse  to  tell  that.  Perhaps  the  French  pilot  in  that  boat  out  thm  will 
tell  you,  if  he  ever  gets  on  board.  Why  don't  he  rowt  He  11  never 
get  here,  if  he  do  n't  take  his  oars.' 

'Row  I '  yelled  the  mate,  at  the  same  time  making  gestona  to  a  boat 
about  three  miles  ahead. 

Of  course  they  could  not  see  him,  but  by  some  ooinddenoe  thej  aeemad 
just  to  think  of  what  the  mate  so  earnestly  desiredi  and  in  about  ta 
hour  the  pilot  came  on  board. 

I  wanted  to  show  the  captain  that  I  had  not  sMit  a  month  in  Pinia 
for  nothing ;  so  I  spoke  to  the  pilot  in  my  best  French,  renewing  tfaa 
question  which  I  had  put  to  the  captain. 

'The  wind,  perhaps — he  wouldn't  swear  it — bat  perhaps  ft  would 
change  in  the  evening.' 

'Ah!  really,  Sir,'  said  the  captain,  'it's  a  consolation  to  be  able  to 
converse  in  another  tongue.    I  speak  French  myself  tolerably.* 

In  fact,  the  captain  completely  eclipsed  me,  for  he  talked  with  amawig 
volubility,  and  made  his  hands  fly  most  wonderfully  while  geatiealathiff. 

I  suppose  the  reader  has  never  heard  of  Shippegan.  It  would  not  m 
surprising  if  he  were  completely  ignorant  of  the  Bay  de  Chalenr.  For 
my  part,  I  was  entirely  free  from  any  knowledge  whatever  of  thoaepiaoe^ 
until  I  went  there.  '  Nevertheless,  although  remote  from  the  boay  woiU| 
it  is  an  interesting  place.  It  is  amazingly  so.*  This  is  what  the  oaplatn 
told  me,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  inhabited  by  Fieneh,  tha 
remnants  of  the  old  Acadian  settlers.  They  dwell  in  great  nomben  aboot 
here,  supporting  themselves  by  agriculture  and  fishing,  preoerving  their 
simple  feelings  and  primitive  manners  unaltered,  while  all  around  hib 
changed. 
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As  the  ship  sailed  slowly  up  the  harbor  of  Shippegan  on  the  following 
morning,  I  stood  and  gazed  with  indescribable  deHght  upon  the  beauties 
which  opened  up  on  every  side.  On  the  Gaspfe  shore  the  bay  was  bounded 
by  lofty  hills",  which,  gradually  declining  to  the  water's  edge,  afforded 
excellent  advantages  for  the  homes  of  those  who  united  the  occupations 
of  farmer  and  fisher.  On  the  New-Brunswick  side,  tJie  country  was  low 
and  undulating,  richly  wooded,  and  in  many  places  well  cultivated. 
Scores  of  fishing-boats  with  their  snowy  sails  dotted  the  waters  of  the 
bay.  As  we  sailed  up  the  long,  narrow  harbor,  we  looked  with  great 
curiosity  upon  the  unknown  villages  lying  upon  the  shore,  so  quaint  and 
quiet,  with  their  singular-looking  barns  and  rude  wharves. 

The  ship  anchored  near  some  mills  from  which  she  was  to  receive  a 
cargo  of  timber  and  return  to  England. 

'A  rummy  little  place,'  said  the  captain,  pointing  to  the  straggling  vil- 
lage of  Shippegan ;  *  ray-ther  so,  I  should  think ;  but,  bless  me !  it's  quite 
lively,  and  the  company  is  surprisingly  entertaining.  In  that  house  with 
the  odd-looking  fence  lives  'ma  chere  Madame  Vieuxfemme,'  a  lady  at 
whose  mansion  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  a  short  stay  two  years  ago. 
She  has  a  very  fascinating  little  witch  of  a  daughter.  If  you  stop  at 
Shippegan,  allow  me  to  advise  you  confidentially  to  lodge  at  Madame 
VieuxfemmeV 

The  *  chore  Madame '  was  a  lively,  bustling  little  body,  with  a  cap  whose 
borders  were  perfectly  enormous.  She  welcomed  the  captain  with  alter- 
nate laughter  and  tears,  while  the  conversation  was  kept  up  with  unfail- 
ing energy  for  half  an  hour,  when  in  stepped  the  prettiest,  coyest,  merriest- 
looking  little  being  that  can  be  imagined.  She  ran  up  to  the  captain 
with  a  shout  of  hearty  welcome.  He  made  a  paternal  offer  of  a  kiss,  but 
she  only  gave  him  her  little  hand.  She  had  a  dark  complexion,  black 
hair,  large  black  eyes,  mischievous,  laughing  mouth,  pouting,  ruby  lips, 
and  dimpled  cheeks.  How  small  her  fairy  hand  was  I  What  a  ringing 
laugh  she  had ! 

*  By  George !  *  cried  the  enthusiastic  captain,  after  an  earnest  look,  and 
with  a  gesture  of  unbounded  admiration.  *You — you're  a  bouncer!  a 
perfectly  awful  one  1 '  r  ., 

I  came  suddenly  to  the  conclusion  to  lodge  here,  if  possible,  and  ffpoke 
to  the  old  lady  about  it. 

*  Oh,  Monsieur  can  stay  here  if  he  wants  to.  We  have  two  beautiful 
little  spare-rooms,  and  we  will  do  any  thing  in  the  world  for  him.' 

It  was  a  curious  house,  built  of  wood,  with  a  steep  roof,  chimney  out- 
side, and  old-fashioned  little  windows.  Creepers  grew  around  it,  climbing 
into  the  windows,  running  up  along  the  chimney,  luxuriating  around  the 
edge  of  the  roof.  Inside  there  was  a  'best-room'  with  a  sanded  floor,  a 
high  mantelpiece  covered  with  curious  shells,  large  solid  tables  and  high- 
backed  chairs.  In  the  common  sitting-room  there  were  the  same  kind  of 
movables,  but  of  a  ruder  material ;  there  was  a  glorious  old  fire-place, 
deep  and  high,  with  polished  fire-irons,  and  comfortable  chairs  in  which 
one  eould  loll  and  rest  in  an  ecstasy  of  quiet  enjoyment  In  these  chairs 
the  captain  and  I  took  our  siesta,  languidly  talking,  blinking  at  the  pol- 
ished tins  and  shining  brass  candle-sticks,  with  an  old  black  cat  purring 
between  us.  It  was  a  chimney-corner  the  like  of  which  never  is  seen  in 
our  land. 
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We  walked  out  into  the  village.  It  lies  at  the  extremity  of  a  long 
harbor,  and  is  built  without  much  regard  to  regularity.  The  ootftagsi 
are  all  built  of  wood,  and  bear  a  general  resemblaboe  to  that  of  MadffM 
Vieuxfemme.  The  captain  knew  every  body,  and  received  from  eveir^oM 
a  warm  welcome.  It  was  a  bow  here,  a  smile  there,  a  warm  ahaise  of 
many  a  hand,  and  occasionally  a  fatherly  kiss  to  some  prettf  AcaJiMiiai 

'  Captain,  that  is  not  fair.    I  ought  to  come  in  for  a  flmail  ahara/ 

*  You're  perfectly  welcome  to  do  so,'  he  replied,  with  a  grm* 

A  long  grass-grown  road  traversed  the  village,  and  heie  tbtn  wm 
some  attempt  at  regularity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  hocnea. 

We  walked  up  to  one.  'Entrez,  entrez,  measienrs,  jevooa  piie,'«i> 
claimed  a  benevolent-looking  man  who  stood  by  the  dbor  oOii^  a  gM* 
lock. 

We  complied  with  the  request  The  house  was  neal  aad  dean.  VlMt 
pretty  children  those  were  who  sat  laughing  in  a  comer  1  The  oUflrt 
was  a  girl  of  about  fifteen,  named  Marie ;  and  there  were  dma  odNOii 
Marie  was  a  little  beauty.  The  queer  manner  in  wMck  ahe  aad  W 
equally  beautiful  little  sister  were  dressed,  added  a  eertdn  oMtj  lo 
their  appearance.  Their  home-spun  froc^  had  ?«y  ihoii  wmla,  mA 
extremely  narrow  long  skirts ;  and  thdr  huge  wooden  ahoea  went '  ^luqB^ 
clump,'  whenever  tbey  walked.  Two  fine  litUe  boya  were  plMUf  wn 
a  large  dog.  Handsome  little  fellows !  How  pleasant  to  logk  at  tiheir 
honest  faces,  with  clustering  hair  hanging  carelessly  about  tfiflir  brfijial 

*  Those  are  surprising  children ;  extraordinary  I '  mnttered  tlie  MtM 
to  me.  *  Quite  a  little  nest  of  cherubs.  Father.Ai^mn;  mother  oaad; 
oldest  daughter  has  taken  care  of  the  others  epev.dnee  aha  waa  VM 
years  old :  womanly  little  piece,  is  n't  it  ? ' 

The  father,  whose  name  was  Groeneuf,  preased  na  totamaiii  aad  fab 
dinner.    He  brought  out  some  salted  Caribon  meat,  which  "^" 


with  magnificent  potatoes.  The  bread  was  of  soowy  whiteoeaa^  nuide  W 
Marie ;  the  coffee  was  of  unsurpassable  excellence,  and  awecteaai  wim 
maple-sugar.  Mr.  Groeneuf  was  a  simple-minded  man,  with  a^biga 
amount  of  plain  good  sense.  With  an  entire  iffaoranoe  <^  the  ohanfltir 
and  progress  of  the  outer  world,  he  was  completely  ccmtentodl  vW^  U^ 
lot,  believing  Shipp^^an  to  be  as  beautiful  a  place  aa  earth  eodl  idfaaL 
I  took  one  of  the  little  boys  upon  my  knee. 

*  What  is  your  name  ? '  said  I. 

'  My  name's  Jean ;  and  his  name 's  Alphonse ;  and  her  llama  bHaoa; 
and  hers  is  Jeanette.    What's  yours!* 
^  My  name  is  Jean,  also.' 

*  The  same  as  mine.    O-ohl'  and  the  little  fellow  clapped  Uahandaia 
childish  glee.    •  Where  did  you  come  from  V 

*  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  place  called  France  t  * 

*  Oh  yes,  my  father  told  me  all  about  it    His  father  told  U|B«* 
'  Well,'  said  I,  ^I've  just  been  there,  and  I  will  show  ytm.  aoni 

which  I  brought  from  a  large  town  called  Paris;'  andltopkjia 
from  my  pocket.  But  the  l^y  did  not  notice  it  He  waa  pvam^ 
by  the  thought  of  talking  with  a  man  who  had  been  in  Fianaa* 

'He's  been  in  France! '  whispered  he  to  Jeanette. 

'  He 's  just  come  from  France  1 '  muttered  Jeanette  to  Alphonaai 
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Marie  loolted  at  me  with  all  her  might.  They  could  not  have  been 
more  surprised  if  a  man  had  dropped  from  the  moon. 

'  See  here,  Alphonae ;  I  bought  this  knife  in  France,  and  I'll  give  it  to 

He  took  the  knife,  opened  the  blades  one  by  one,  and  at  last,  looking 
up  to  me  with  unspeakable  thankg,  jumped  from  my  knee  and  ran  to 
Alphonse,  who  joined  him  in  expressions  of  the  most  profound  admira- 
tion. I  gave  Alphonse  a  little  French  book  yi\th  pictures,  and  the  next 
day  presented  M^rie  with  a  piirasot,  and  Jeanette  with  a  little  'ladies' 
companion,'  all  from  France.  All  the  time  that  I  remained  in  Shippegan, 
I  was  welcome  to  the  humble  home  of  Oroeneuf,  and  each  one  tried  to 
out-do  the  other  in  al!  kinds  of  friendly  services. 

We  left  the  house  and  strolled  along  farther.  The  captain  stopped  at 
every  house,  shaking  hands  with  the  inmates.  The  houses  were  all  clean 
and  comfortable.  The  daughters  sat  spinning,  and  the  sons  were  out  in 
the  fields.  The  father  would  be  smoking,  and  the  mother  knittj..g.  At 
length  we  came  to  a  bouse  rather  better  than  the  others. 

'  This,'  said  the  captain, '  is  the  house  of  my  respectable  friend  Bont^te, 
a  fine  old  man,  with  such  a  daughter !  She  is  a  fairy,  an  houri ;  yes,  Sir, 
an  angel  1' 

BoDtote,  looking  like  some  oTd  patriarch,  sat  at  his  door,  smoking. 
'Ah,  my  old  friend,'  he  said,  when  he  saw  the  captain,  'you  are  here 
again,  are  you  ?     1  saw  your  ship  coming  in,  and  would  have  gpue  down, 
but  I  was  afraid  of  troubling  you.' 

'And  how  are  you,  and  Low  is  the  beautiful  Corinne)'  said  the 
captain. 

'  Corinne  is  very  well,  and  so  am  L  But  come  in.' 
We  accompanied  the  old  man  into  the  bonse.  The  room  was  very 
neat  and  clean.  A  pitcher  filled  with  sweet  flowers  stood  upon  the  table. 
There  was  a  mantel-piece  covered  with  shells  from  the  beach,  and  there 
was  a  conifk)rlable  arm-chair  for  the  old  man.  An  engraving  of  Paris 
was  upon  one  of  the  walls.  I  was  looking  at  it  when,  hearing  the  door 
open,  1  saw  a  little  fairy  running  to  the  captain,  and  welcoming  him  to  ' 
Shippegan. 

'Ah  1  this  must  be  Corinne,'  thought  I. 

She  was  a  beauty.  She  had  an  elegant  figure ;  a  hght,  clear  com- 
plexion ;  ro?y  lips  that  when  open  disclosed  a  row  of  teeth  like  pearls ; 
large,  clear,  blue  eyes;  and  light  hair  that  clustered  in  short  curls  all 
round  her  head  ;  short  curls  that  flew  every  way  ;  elfish  curU- — ah!  how 
I  longed  to  push  them  hack  from  her  forehead.  She  was  introduced,  and 
gave  me  the  smallest,  whitest  hand  in  the  world,  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing a  low  courtesy. 

'Ah!  Captain,  she  swd, ' I  suppose  you  we  as  lively  as  ever.  You 
will  be  amusing  yourself  with  us  poor  girls  agun.  What  a  wonderful 
being  you  are,  a' n't  you.  Captain! 

The  c^iptain  tried  to  look  solemn  for  a  while,  but  afterward  becamo 
very  lively,  and  talked  about  all  the  old  people  of  the  village.  Corinne 
bantered  nipn,  laughed  at  him,  laughed  with  bim,  talked  and  chatted  for 
an  hour.    What  a  merry,  witty,  funny  littJe  lliiug  ehe  was,  to  be  sure  I 
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The  old  man  went  out  and  roturned  with  fODa  fAaei,  and  mnp  of 
home-brawed  ale,  which  we  sat  down  straightw^  lo  enjoj. 

'That's  a  fine  picture,'  said  I  to'Bont&te. 

'  MagiiiGeent,'  he  naively  replied  ;  and  rolling  up  ■  pieoe  of  pMtfr^board 
into  the  ebape  of  a  trumpet,  he  added : 

'This  is  the  best  way  to  look  at  it.' 

I  took  the  roll  and  followed  his  directions.  The  o^tsin  told  him  that 
I  had  been  there. 

'  What ! '  he  exclaimed, '  have  yon  been  tliOTfl  t ' 

'  Yes,  and  passed  a  month  there,'  said  I. 

'  Boo  Dieu ! '  he  cried. 

'  Grand  ciel ! '  said  Gorinne. 

'And  you  have  seen  that,  and  that,  and  that,'  aaid  he^  pointiBg  to 
Notre  Dame,  the  'Invalides,'  and  the  Pantheon. 

'  Oh  yes,  and  that,  and  that,  and  thaC  I  replied,  pointing  in  the  tamt 
manner  to  the  Hadeleine,  the  Arc  d'Etoile,  and  the  TlSkriei. 

'Is  it  possible!  Oh,  ma  foil  mafuil'  he  eried,ik  Atf  da^eat  anuK- 
ment 

I  pointed  out  to  him,  with  all  the  ain  of  a  young  deeraaa,  tha  gnat 
est  eights,  explaining  and  giving  an  account  of  all, 

'And  have  you  been  &trther  t ' 

'  Yea,  to  Rome.' 

'Rome— Ro-mel  Why.then— theHolyFather— UmPovk  JXi 
you — isit  possible  that  you  have  seen  him  t*  '   ' 

'  Yes,  I  saw  him  vety  often.' 


iv  him  vety  ofleD. 
The  father  and  dansfater  were  silent,  and  looked 
"       "  ■  halookP  heat  ■ 


'  How  did  he  look  t    he  at  length  asked. 

'  He  is  a  very  fine,  benevolent- looking  old  : 

'  So  he  must  be.    And  is  the  Holy  City  very  grand  and  1 

'  Very  beautiful,  and  more  magnificent  than  I  can  tdl  job  ;  and  than 
are  three  hundred  cburchefl  there.' 

'  Three  hundred  churches  1  only  think,  Corimie  1 ' 

*  Qrand  Dieu  1 '  said  she. 

He  sat  down,  and  Gorinne  drew  near  to  me  while  I  apoke  of  tiw  Hblf 
City,  of  Paris,  and  of  every  place  that  I  could  think  <^<mlj  baiBg  intap- 
rupted  by  exclamations  such  as,  'Grand  Dieul'  ' Minds  JMbbI*  'Bante 
Marie  r  while  Corinoe's  eyes — those  beautifiil  eyes— beamad  wtft 
interest  and  admiration. 

'Simpleandpure-heartedpeoplel'  Ithought.  'Beamtiftilfladiinioant. 
Gorinne !  How  untroubled  by  the  carea  and  trials  of  life  an  yo^  aid 
how  happy ! ' 

A  gentleman  dressed  a«  a  priest  came  in  at  this  Tiiomont,  whom  Hay 
respeclfully  addressed,  calling  him  'Fdre  Laoon.'  He  laugiiingly  ighoti 
hands  with  the  captain,  was  introduced  by  him  to  ]ni.>,  and  hearing  ihst 
I  had  come  from  Europe,  asked  me  many  queetions.  We  left  the  Uodu 
together,  after  a  short  time,  and  walked  down  the — well,  I  may  aa  well 
call  it  llie  streeL  I  found  out  that  his  birth-phMie  vas  Uanada,  Hud  that 
after  passing  through  one  of  the  colleges  there,  he  li-id  been  scut  here. 

'  These  people,'  said  he, '  are  the  most  simple  and  warm-heurted  that 
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you  can  imagine.  Living  a  secluded  life,  andiaturbed  by  etrangen,  thej 
enjoj:,  to  the  fullest  extent,  tbe  blessing'^  of  peace  and  comfort.  £adi 
village  is  like  one  family.  Few  quarrels,  few  differences  of  any  kind 
arise ;  and  when  they  do,  they  are  referred  to  me.  No  need  bere  or  courts 
and  magistrates ;  a  lawyer  would  starve :  and  I  was  about  to  say  liat  a 
doctor  would  not  fare  much  better,  because  health  is  almost  universal. 
For  uiyself,  I  am  happy,  for  where  could  I  find  a  more  pleaHaat  spot  t  I 
often  imagine  that  here  the  early  ages  have  come  back  again.  Here  I 
witness  the  beautiful  scenes  of  the  golden  ag«.  I  Uve  in  those  primitive 
times  among  primitive  people.' 

'  I  congratulate  you  on  jour  home,'  I  replied.  '  I  perceive  at  once  how 
contented  you  must  be,  living  here,  like  a  fether  of  this  large  family,  going 
about  settling  their  disputes,  honored  and  respected.' 

'  Just  so,'  said  he ;  '  and  there  are  no  rival  creeds,  no  other  sects  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  dissension  among  ua.  You  must  pardon  me  for  rejoicing 
that  there  are  no  Protestants  here,  but  you  know  what  are  the  conse- 
quences where  two  creeds  exist  in  one  place*,  what  quarrels,  what  party- 
feeling  and  disputation  ensne.' 

'  Yes,  although  you  are  of  a  different  sect,  I  am  glad  that  there  is 
nothing  to  interfere  with  tbe  peace  and  contentment  woich  ought  to  rule 
here.  Have  you  ever  been  out  of  Canada — that  is,  to  any  place  except 
here  —  to  the  United  States,  for  instance! ' 

'  No,'  he  replied ;  '  I  once  bad  a  great  longing  to  visit  other  countries, 
but  I  bave  no  longer  such  desires.  I  must  confess  I  should  like  to  see 
a  rail-road  or  steam-boat;  but  I  never  have  as  yet.' 

'  Never  bave !  Is  it  possible !  But  how  do  you  arrange  it  with  regard 
to  the  news  of  the  day  J' 

'  Oh,  occasionally  I  get  a  newspaper  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
province,  but  I  do  not  take  much  interest  in  thorn;  and  those  which  I 
receive  from  tlie  '  States '  are  always  filled  willi  unintelligible  polities  ;  so 
I  manage  to  content  myself  with  ray  little  library'.  But  ejcuse  me :  I 
have  a  duty  to  perform  at  that  bouse  yonder.  Mine  is  at  the  other  end 
of  the  village,  and  I  should  bo  very  happy  to  welcome  you  there.     Au 

'Now  then,'  said  tbe  captain,  after  Pere  Lacon  had  gone,  'there  is 

another  queer  one.  You  don't  often  see  so  wonderfuUly  gentlemanly  a 
fellow  as  he  is,  so  confoundedly  ignorant  of  tbe  necessaries  of  life,  such 
as  newspapers,  and  rail-roads,  and  steam-boats :  but  of  tbe  last,  between 
you  and  me,  I  have  a  very  low  opinion.  They  can't  come  up  to  a  ship, 
anyway:  you  see  if  they  can.  But  come,I'm  goiiigdown  to  the  mills: 
do  you  want  to  go  !' 

I  accompanied  him.  The  mills,  as  I  linve  eaid,  were  close  to  the  water's 
edge,  fi>r  the  convenience  of  ships.  They  were  owned  by  merchants  in 
Saint  John,  whose  ships  were  loaded  here  for  tbe  English  market.  They 
were  working  away  in  great  style,  and  huge  piles  of  deals  covered  the 
yards  around.  I  strolled  lazily  through  tlio  yard  where  the  men  were 
piling  deals.  The  men!  why,  I  was  astonished  !  They  were  Indians; 
re^l  live  Indians,  and  working,  too,  doing  very  oppressive  labor  in  a  splen- 
did manner.     They  were  very  strong,  and  one  of  Ihem  would  carry  a 
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large  deal  whose  end  I  could  barely  raise  from  the  ground.     The  super- 
intendent was  standiug  near,  and  I  asked  him : 

*  How  under  heaven  he  contrived  to  make  the  Indians  work  t  * 

*0h,'  said  he,  *  they  are  willing  to  come  for  good  pay.  They  are  quiet 
and  industrious,  every  way  preferable  to  Irishmen,  who  get  drunk,  qiuurel, 
and  frequently  run  away.  When  their  work  is  over,  they  go  peaoeaUy 
to  their  village  over  yonder.' 

*  What  tribe  do  they  belong  to  ? ' 

'  The  Milicetes,  a  once  powerful  people,  but  now,  like  all  others,  small 
and  weak.  They  are  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  completely  under  the 
influence  of  the  priests.' 

'  Hum !  wonders  will  never  cease,'  thought  I ;  *  the  idea  of  stumbling 
upon  such  a  queer,  odd  little  village  as  this,  and  then  finding  Indiaai 
working  in  a  saw-mill  I ' 

It  was  evening  when  we  returned  to  Madame  Yieuxfemme's.  Nmette, 
her  daughter,  was  as  busy  as  a  bee. 

*  Ninette,'  said  the  captain,  *  what  are  you  doing  ? ' 

*  Oh,  nothing.' 

*  But  what  are  you  doing,  really  ?     You  must  be  doing  something.' 

*  I  'm  working,'  she  said,  demurely. 

The  captain  offered  most  gallantly  to  assist  her.  She  refused,  and 
pushed  him  away  at  first,  but  at  length  sent  him  after  two  pails  of  water. 
The  well  was  a  long  distance  from  the  house,  and  the  little  man  came 
back  very  tired,  and  sat  down  without  offering  to  do  any  more.  But 
Ninette  had  no  pity.  She  implored  him  to  go  out  and  split  some  wood 
for  her,  adding  that  her  *cher  Adolphe'  was  not  there,  or  she  would  not 
make  such  a  request.  At  that  up  jumped  the  captain,  and  worked  away 
bravely  until  tea-time. 

Ninette  was  the  life  of  the  house.  Coquettish,  laughing  girl!  she 
chattered  incessantly ;  now  playfully  slapping  the  captain's  hand,  then 
drawing  near  to  whisper  something,  putting  her  pouting  lips  in  tempting 
proximity  to  his  face. 

*  Oh !  you  tormenting  little  witch  ! '  muttered  the  captain,  at  the  dose 
of  the  evening ;  *  you  '11  do.     Yes,  you  '11  jest  do  1 ' 

The  days  were  delightfully  passed.  In  the  evening  there  was  no  lack 
of  company.  There  would  come  Groeneuf,  Bont^te,  the  priest,  Corinne, 
and  many  of  the  young  men  and  maidens.  Adolphe  was  a  fine- looking 
young  fellow,  but  for  some  reason,  the  captain  did  not  like  him.  Corinne 
would  always  contrive  some  amusement.  Lovely  Corinne  I  how  witty 
and  merry  she  was,  and  what  odd  stories  she  would  tell !  I  always  walked 
home  with  her  father,  whom  she  accompanied,  he  was  such  a  pleasant  old 
man. 

Ninette  was  always  lively  and  busy,  full  of  archness  and  innocent  mirth. 
I  did  not  become  so  well  acquainted  with  Corinne  as  I  wished.  She  was 
too  respectful  and  quiet  when  I  spoke.  I  wanted  her  to.be  more  lively 
when  she  walked  home  with  me,  but  she  would  not.  When  we  hap- 
pened to  be  alone,  she  was  quite  silent.  I  asked  her  why  she  was  so. 
She  denied  it,  and  forced  a  laugh.  I  was  afraid  that  she  had  a  wroDff 
opinion  of  me.    But  Ninette  was  y^rj  different    In  one  day  we  haa 
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become,  I  may  say,  intimate  friends,  for  I  knew  all  her  litlie  plans,  and 
slie  had  found  out  all  about  me. 

One  day,  she  came  tripping  to  me : 

'Oh  !  Jean  —  I  mean  Monsieur  Jean — we  are  going  to  have  such  a 
magnificent  *  f6te '  this  evening !  We  are  going  to  have  a  grand  dance 
and  all  the  world  will  come.  And  mother  will  come,  and  the  Pere,  and 
Monsieur  Groeneuf,  and  Corinne,  and  —  oh  I  every  body  I  It  will  be  such 
a  time!' 

And  she  clapped  her  hands  with  intense  delight  All  day  she  was 
exceedingly  busy.  I  walked  around  the  village,  and  found  every  body 
likewise  busy.  The  captain  was  engaged  in  preparing  tar-barrels  for 
illumination :  Bont^te  was  working  at  some  tables ;  the  lads  arranged 
ever-green  ornaments  for  the  tent ;  and  the  girls  adorned  themselves. 
Ninette  was  the  liveliest  of  the  lively,  and  Corinne  was  sparkling,  beau- 
tiful, and  the  gayest  of  the  gay. 

The  evening  came.  A  high  shed  had  been  erected?  interwoven  and 
covered  with  spruce  and  ever-green.  Rough  tables  stood  beneath,  covered 
with  materials  for  the  banquet,  while  outside  was  a  row  of  burning  tar- 
barrels,  elevated  on  high  poles  by  the  indefatigable  captain.  He  was 
present  in  all  his  glory.  He  wore  blue  pantaloons,  a  green  satin  vest,  with 
gilt  buttons,  a  blue  silk  'kerchief,  white  jacket,  and  a  straw  hat,  adorned 
with  an  immense  black  ribbon.  *True  blue,'  said  he,  when  he  saw  me. 
The  young  men  and  girls  were  dressed  in  holiday-clothes.  Little  groups 
stood  outside  and  within,  talking  and  laughing.  At  nine,  all  eat  down 
to  the  rustic  banquet,  over  which  the  good  Pere  Lacon  asked  a  blessing. 
Then  what  laughter  followed  !  What  a  disappearance  of  snowy  bread 
and  home-brewed  beer,  of  cakes  and  preserves !  Heaps  of  fresh  rasp- 
berries and  blue-berries  crowded  the  table ;  loads  of  early  apples  appeared 
every  where.     Every  one  was  happy. 

*  (tod  bless  them ! '  whispered  the  Pere  to  me.  *  Did  you  ever  see 
bettor  people  ? '  and  a  tear  glistened  in  his  eye; 

Ninette  bustled  about,  whispering  to  one,  and  laughing  with  another, 
while  Corinne  walked  demurely  among  the  grave  old  *  fore-fathers  of  the 
hamlet,'  keeping  them  in  constant  laughter,  and  jesting  even  at  the  priest. 
Corinne  was  beautiful ;  she  never  looked  as  lovely  as  then.  She  was 
(Iressod  in  pale-blue,  and  had  a  modest  wreath  of  wild-flowors  around  her 
hair.  Seeing  her  resting  from  her  mirthful  labors,  and  sitting  alone,  I 
went  over  to  her.  My  attempts  to  make  her  laugh  were  fruitless.  She 
did  n't  choose  to  be  lively  then,  so  I  endeavored  to  interest  her  by  a 
description  of  the  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  French  republic. 
She  was  all  attention.  She  would  by  turns  look  ea^er  and  calm,  now 
red,  now  pale,  her  lovely  face  expressing  unreservedly  the  emotions  of  her 
heart. 

*■  But  come,  Corinne ;  I  hear  the  6rst  note  of  the  violin,  and  I  want  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  dancing  a  little  with  you  this  evening,  as  I  am  going 
awav  to-morrow.' 

I  was  surprised  to  find  her  hand  so  cold ;  and  it  was  trembling,  too ; 
that  little  witch  of  a  hand.  Out  they  all  poured;  the  tables  were  soon 
deserted  by  the  young  people.  Out  they  went :  the  couples  soon  formed, 
and  the  music  began.     How  they  danced  I     Corinne  floated  lightly  along 
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with  me.  The  captain  had  seized  Ninette.  Merry  laughter  was  intermin- 
glecl  with  the  music  to  whose  accompaniment  so  many  light  feet  bounded 
over  the  green  turf.  At  times  they  would  rest,  but  it  was  only  to  recom- 
mence with  greater  energy.  The  old  fulks  caught  the  infection.  Out 
came  Bontcto  with  an  old  woman.  Oiitcarae  Groeneuf  witli  another  an- 
cient (lame ;  while  Pere  Lacon  followed  after  with  Madame  Vieuxfemme. 
Away  !  away  !  dance  !  dance !  —  there  was  no  end  of  dancing. 
Corinne  seemed  tired,  so  I  led  her  to  a  seat  within  the  tent. 

*  What  a  delightful  fete ! '  she  said ;  *  do  you  not  think  it  is  ? ' 

'Yt'S,  must  delightful  1    I  never  knew  such  a  one,  because  I  never 
before  bad  so  pleasant  a  partner.' 
She  l»lu<hed. 

*  I  wish  I  could  remain  here  longer.     I  am  going  away  to-morrow.' 

*  To-morrow ! '  said  slie,  in  surprise  ;  and  a  slight  tremor  again  passed 
through  the  hand  which,  by  the  way,  I  had  forgotten  to  let  go. 

*  Yes,  I  must  go  ;  but  oh !  Cor ' 

*ILi-ya-ah!'  yelled  the.  captain,  at  the  top  of  his  voice;  *  a  song  ! 
All  people  stop  and  listen  to  the  song ! 


f » 


*  'Assemble  all,  both  ^cat  and  small  I 

he  added,  in  English. 

Every  one  ran  outside.  Up  rose  Adolphe  and  sang  a  song,  whicli 
seemed  a  favorite,  about  *the  little  fisher-boy.'  Some  others  followed, 
and  thf  n  the  captain  stood  up.  He  sang  that  time-honored  song  about 
a  ^  Rich  Loi.don  Merchant,'  which  he  had  turned  into  French  for  the 
occasion,  calling  it  *  The  Rich  Paris  Merchant,'  and  all  present  united  in 
the  thrilling  chorus.  Others  of  the  same  nature  followed,  all  put  into 
French  by  the  ingenious  captain.  Afrer  he  had  ceased,  he  called  loudly 
upon  me : 

*  lie  had  a  friend  here  who  he  might  say  possessed  the  voice  of 
an  —  ahem  !  —  angel.' 

I  had  to  gel  up,  and,  after  a  laborious  effort  to  recall  some  French  song, 
I  thought  of  that  song  of  Vigny's : 

*  ViEXs  sur  le  nier  jcane  fiUe, 
•Sols  sans  cflfroi. 

As  I  stood  singing,  Corinne  looked  up,  and  I  met  her  earnest  gaze,  her 
eyes  filling  as  s(^on  as  they  met  mine.  She  was  very  silent  After  I 
sat  d')wn,  I  wondered  why  she  did  not  speak.  In  short,  'all  that  evening 
she  had  been  most  confoundedly  and  incomprehensibly  silent,  to  be  sure/ 
Thnt  is  what  the  captain  said. 

On  the  fi)llowing  morning,  previous  to  taking  my  departure,  I  visited 
most  of  the  ])eople  whom  I  knew.  Groeneuf  and  Marie,  with  the  three 
other  children,  bade  me  a  most  affectionate  farewell ;  so  also  did  Madame 
Vieuxf(*mme  and  Ninette.  Pere  Lacon  gave  me  his  blessing,  wished  that 
I  would  examine  earnestly  into  the  doctrines  of  the  holy  mother-church, 
and  entreated  me  to  return  at  some  future  time. 

}3ontete,  as  usual,  was  smoking  in  his  garden  Corinne  was  in  the 
house.     Aly  heart  beat  as  I  entered.    Why  was  she  so  pale!     Her  little 
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hand  agdia  trembled  as  she  biida  me  ndieu.  It  was  veiy  cold,  aod  giving 
it  a  warm  pressure,  I  bade  Lit  also  good-bye,  wben  sbe  burst  iuto  t^ara. 

'  Corinni-,  do  n't  weep.  Coriuue,  I  am  coming  back  in  a  veiy  siiorl 
lime.     CoriDtie ' 

But  she  burat  away  from  me  and  left  tlie  room. 

I  rode  do>Tu  tlie  street  witL  a  beating  heart.  The  people  waved  tbeir 
bands  as  I  passed  along.     Adolphe  came  up  aud  bade  a  last  farenell. 

'Farewell,'  I  exclaimed,  as  I  looked  back  upon  ibo  village,  'Farewell, 
Sliippegan,  last  and  best  abode  of  primitivetnanners,  borne  of  liie  honesty 
Hcd  maulinees  of  the  golden  age  I  Adieu,  but  not  for  ever  I  Amid  tUe 
eelfisbness  and  coldness  of  my  fellow-men,  I  aball  ofien  turn  back  witli 
Baddened  tbougbls,  longing  for  the  pence  wliicli  dwells  bero!' 

Tbe  beautiful  face  of  Curinne,  ber  tearful  eyes,  hauuted  mo  as  I  tode 
on  my  journey. 

All,  Corione,  you  do  not  weep  n^w,  as  you  sit  watcbing  me  wbile  I 
write.  Your  eyes  are  no  longer  tearful,  but  from  tbeir  blue  deptba  tbere 
beams  forth  that  glance  of  mirth  and  joyou9n?ss  which  greeted  me  when 
first  I  stood  within  your  house,  a  stranger  in  SUippegan. 
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Wisikb'b  drtfti!  heralJa  come  ngain, 

A»  BQulhwird  ainks  the  palo.  thorn  sun ; 
From  frowning  clwida  poure  Uio  pliill  run ; 

The  lateat  liarrest-task  is  done  ; 
The  winds  gratr  keen,  and  hizli,  and  loDd, 

And  whii  1  on  hiyb  tho  nulling  Ipstcs  g 
Tlio  proud  old  foreet,  chafed  ond  howed. 

The  vaaished  pomp  of  Summer  grieTcl. 

O'er  the  Iodq  wood-land  path  no  mora 

Hangs  light  niiJ  ciiot  tki'  gnueful  Ecreeo, 
But  ilitnk,  nnd  stained,  and  bliitcrcd  o'er, 

Tcndi'il.  and  -vine,  and  trunk  ore  eocu. 
E'en  the  ehj  rjli,  whoae  eummeT-enng 

Was  fainter  thnn  the  pine's  low  eijjh, 
Sow,  Bwollcn  suddeal]',  and  alrong 

With  ihrrniy  voice,  goes  foaming  hy. 

Nor  hcnl  nor  scattered  Hocfa  is  ucn 

Dotting  the  pu'tureB  for  and  wide; 
Bnl,  gronping  by  tlie  high  bunk's  BPr«cn, 

Or  crouching  by  ih«  forest'i  side, 
With  plainlivu  bleat  ond  lowmg  call, 

They  bog  the  huehaDdman  prepare 
The  hllered  «hed  and  »beltermg  stall, 

'GaiDst  the  chill  sleet  and  ghnrpening  air. 

The  wild-goose  hj  Iho  Korlh'e  broad  labea 
With  presoience  keen  ihe  warnrng  heed^ 

And  with  her  well-ienred  young  forsakca 
Ucr  aummor-huuuta  □(  'wh;gperuig  reeds. 
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The  monarch's  signal-note  is  giyen ; 

A  thousand  throats  respond  the  cry ; 
And  instant  up  the  darkened  heayen, 

Southward  the  marshalled  columns  fly. 

No  birds  befit  such  cheerless  time, 

8av«  the  hoarse  crow,  or  shrill,  pert  jay; 
Their  wings  have  sought  a  sunnier  clime, 

Tlieir  blithe,  glad  song  is  far  away. 
The  hardier  few  which  dare  to  bide 

"Winter's  dread  reign,  now  venture  near 
The  haunts  of  men,  with  humbled  pride, 

And  stealthy  wing,  and  mien  of  fear. 

And  thus  have  vanished,  one  by  one^ 

Along  our  path-ways,  bird  and  flower; 
The  solemn  wood  is  drear  and  lone, 

And  frosts  have  ravished  field  and  bower. 
But  shall  the  stern  invader's  threat 

Cause  us  to  other  skies  to  roam ; 
His  silent  seal  of  ice  be  set 

Upon  our  pleasant  summer-home! 

No  I  though  the  storm  is  wild  without^ 

The  genial  fire  within  is  bright; 
And  light  young  hearts  shall  crowd  about 

Our  warm  and  cheerful  hearth  to-night ; 
And  friendly  converse,  tale,  and  song. 

Which  makes  the  charmed  sitting  late, 
Shall  bind  all  hearts,  and  make  them  strong 

To  brave  or  bear  each  advene  fate. 

And  dear  old  books,  that  torpid  sleep 

On  dusty  shelves  through  summer^onm, 
Shall  yiekl  new  meanings  clear  and  deep^ 

And  hearts  long  cold  commune  with  ours; 
Tlie  great,  the  good,  the  shrined  of  yore^ 

Crowned  monarchs  of  the  realm  of  thought^ 
At  bidding  shall  reveal  the  lore 

With  which  their  matchless  souls  were  fraught : 

And  mightiest  bards,  whose  words  of  fire 

Blaze  on  undimmcd  through  counUess  yeari^ 
Shall  strike  once  more  the  slumbering  lyre^ 

From  their  high  thrones  amid  the  spheres. 
Such  are  my  friends:  although  no  loixl 

Of  vnssafs,  lands,  or  storied  halls, 
They  come  like  guests  around  my  board, 

Familiars  of  my  humble  walls. 

Can  Spring,  with  all  its  boasted  green. 

And  birds,  and  flowers,  and  murmuring  beei^ 
Or  Summer,  with  its  glare  and  sheen, 

Yi<'ld  to  the  soul  such  jo3's  as  tliesef 
No!  they  but  lure  the  eye  and  ear. 

And  tempt  the  restless  foot  to  roam ; 
While  Winter,  when  her  skies  are  drear. 

Sends  to  the  heart  a  heaven  at  home. 


.  .    k 
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THE    LOG-CHAPEL    AT    PUDDLEFORD. 


BT    BlUOV    OAXX.BAr. 


FROIC  '  PUDDCBroRD   AltD  ITS  PBOyi.X.* 


PuDDLEFORD  ^vas  not  altogether  a  wilderness,  althoagh  it  stood  in  and 
neiir  a  wilderness.  It  was  located  just  on  the  out-skirts  of  civilization, 
and,  like  Venison  Styles,  it  caught  a  reflection  of  civilized  life  from  the 
east,  and  of  savage  life  from  the  west.  It  was  an  organized  township, 
and  was  a  part  of  an  organized  county.  There  were  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  men  who  were  busy  at  work  all  over  this  county,  cutting  down 
the  trees  and  breaking  up  the  soil.  Law  and  religion  had  found  their 
way  among  them,  just  as  they  always  accompany  the  American  pioneer. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise ;  because  these  obligations  grow  up  and  weave 
themselves  into  the  very  nature  of  the  people  of  our  republic.  They 
are  written  on  the  soul.  So  that  judicial  circuits,  a  court-house  and  jail, 
Methodist  circuits  and  circuit-riders,  and  meeting-houses,  were  established. 
All  this  was  rough,  like  the  country  itself. 

Few  persons  have  ever  attempted  to  define  the  piety  of  just  such  a 
community  as  this ;  and  yet  it  has  a  form,  tone,  and  character,  pecuharly 
its  own.  The  portraits  of  the  Puddlefordians  were  just  as  clearly  repro- 
duced in  their  religion,  as  if  they  had  been  drawn  by  sun-light 

The  *  log-chapel,'  as  it  was  called,  at  Puddleford,  was  filled,  each  week, 
with  one  or  two  hundred  rough,  hard-featured,  unlearned  men  and  wo- 
men, who  had  come  in  from  ail  parts  of  the  country ;  'some  for  devotional 
exercises,  some  for  amusement ;  some  to  look,  and  some  to  be  looked  at. 
This  congregation  shifted  faces  each  week,  like  the  colors  in  a  kaleido- 
scope. It  was  never  the  same.  The  man  in  the  pulpit  must  have  felt 
as  though  he  were  preaching  to  a  running  river,  whose  parts  were  con- 
tinually changing.  Yet  there  was  a  church  at  Puddleford,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word ;  it  was  organized,  and  had,  at  the  time  I  refer  to,  ten 
regular  members  in  good  standing :  all  the  rest  was  floating  capital,' 
that  drifted  in  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  and  swelled  the  'churdi  proper.' 

There  was  *  Father  Beals,'  and  old  *Aunt  Graves,'  and  *  Sister  Abigail, 
who  were  regular  attendants  at  all  times  and  seasons.  They  were, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  pillars  of  the  Puddleford  church.  Father  Beals 
was  the  church,  before  any  building  for  worship  was  erected.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  a  living,  moving,  spiritual  body ;  a  Methodist  organiza- 
tion in  himself ;  and  wherever  he  went  to  worship  out  the  Sabbath, 
whether  in  a  private  house,  a  barn,  or  in  the  forest,  all  the  followers  of 
that  order  were  found  with  him,  drawn  there  by  a  kind  of  magnetism. 
The  old  man  had  been  one  of  the  faithful  from  a  boy ;  had  carried  his 
principles  about  him  from  day  to  day ;  was  indeed  a  light  in  the  world ; 
and  he  was,  by  some  plan  of  Providekoe,  flung  far  ba^  into  the  wilder- 
ness, all  burning,  to  kindle  up  and  set  on  fire  those  about  him.  His 
influence  had  built  the  log-chapel,  and,  like  a  regulator  in  a  watch,  he 
kept  it  steady,  pushing  this  wheel  a  little  faster,  and  checking  that. 
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Siimetimes  lie  Imd  to  command,  sometimes  enlreat,  RomeUmes  threaten, 
sometimes  poottie. 

'  FHtliiT  r.tals '  v!V»  n  gi>od  man  ;  and  no  liiglier  compliment  can  bo 
paid  to  liny  pereon.  Ilis  head  was  very  largp,  Iwild,  and  his  hair  was 
white.  There  wan  an  expres-^ion  of  great  bi-iievolence  in  hia  face,  and  a 
cold  calmiu-M  in  his  blue  eye  tbut  ni;vi'rfiiled  to  command  respect.  He 
used  to  sil,  on  Siindayi',  just  under  the  pulpit,  with  a  red  cotton  handkei^ 
chief  thrown  over  hini,  while  his  wide-briinmetl  hat,  that  he  wore  into 
the  country,  stood  in  front,  on  .1  table,  and  really  seemed  to  listen  to  the 

'Aunt  Onvea'  was  a  very  useful  body  in  her  way,  and  the  Puddleford 
church  could  not  have  spared  her  any  moro  than  'Father  Beal?.'  She 
was  nn  old  maid,  and  had  bi.'en  a  member  of  the  log-chapel  from  its 
beginning.  She  was  one  of  those  sincere  souls  that  really  believed  that 
there  was  liit  one  church  in  the  world,  and  that  was  ber  own.  She  felt 
a  kind  of  Ixuror  when  she  read  of  other  denominations  having  an  actual 
existence,  and  wondered  'what  kind  of  juilgment  would  fall  upon  them.' 
She  did  n't  know  very  much  about  the  Uible,  but  she  knew  a  great  deal 
about  religion  ;  she  knew  all  about  her  own  duty,  and  quite  a  good  deal 
about  the  duty  of  her  neighbors. 

Now  'Aunt  Graves'  was  uEeful  in  many  ways.  She  kept,  in  the  first 
place,  a  kind  of  spiritual  thermomtter,  that  always  denoted  the  range  of 
every  meiiibi-r's  piety  except  her  own.  Every  slip  of  the  tongue,  eveiy 
uncharitable  remark;  every  piece  of  indiscretion,  by  word  or  deed;  aU 
acts  of  omissvin,  as  well  as  of  connnission,  were  carefully  registered  by 
her,  and  could  at  any  time  bo  examined  and  corrected  by  the  church. 
Tliis  WHS  convenient  and  ust'ful.  Thi'n,  fhe  was  a  choice  piece  of 
melody ;  theri?  W!us  not  anothei'  vciiec  lik-  liprs  in  the  settlement.  It  had 
evidently  been  pitched  'from  the  beginning'  for  the  occasion.  It  po»- 
ses'cd  great  pniver,  was  quite  shaky,  (a  modem  reSoement  in  muuc,)  and 
could  be  heard  from  a  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  She  haa  been 
known  to  sweep  away  on  u  high  note,  and  actually  take  the  Paddlefoid 
choir  off  their  feet  She  rodo  through  the  staff  of  music  headlong,  like 
3  I'ircus-rider  around  the  ring ;  and  could  jump  three  or  four  notes  at 
any  time,  without  lessening  her  speed,  or  breaking  the  harmony.  Shft 
would  take  any  piece  of  sacred  music  by  storm,  on  the  veiy  sfaortert 
notice.  In  fact,  she  was  the  treble,  aided  by  a  few  others  who  had  re- 
ceived their  inatruetion  from  her ;  and  she  was  just  as  indispenaablo  to 
worship,  she  thought,  as  a  prayer  or  a  sermon. 

'Aunt  Graves'  always  made  it  her  business  to  '  keep  a  ahsip  locOc-ont' 
after  the  morals  of  the  preacher.     '  Meo  are  but  men,'  she  used  to  say, 
'  and  preachers  are  but  men ;  and  they  need  .some  person  ta  give  'em  S 
hunch  once  in  a  while.'     Sometimes  s\io  would  lecture  him  of  the  lo^  < 
cha]>el  for  hours  upon  evidences  of  piety,  acis  of  tnitnorality,  the  import*  J 
ance  of  circumspection,  the  great  danj      bat  surrounded  him — hwtoDgntfjl 
buxKing  all  tlie  while  tike  a  milUn  DTOpelled  as  it  was  by  so  mudit  d 

zeal.     She  said  it  almost  made  \  to  keep  the  I'uddleford  churell  I 

right  side  up;  for  it  did  t>  she  had  crcry  thins  o"  t'or.J 

shoulders;  and  she  really b^"*  _^a<u  tqip  ti>  ^taaiaVi 

if  it  had  n't  been  for  her/ 
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Nuw,  'Sister Abigail'  wiis  n't  any  body  in  particular — that  is,  elie  was 
Tiot  txaL'tly  a  free  ngant.  Slio  was  Aunt  Graves'  shadow — a  reflection 
of  lier;  a  kind  of  person  th;tt  saiil  uhal  Aunt  Graves  said,  and  did  what 
Ktie  did,  and  know  what  slie  knew,  and  got  angry  when  she  did,  and 
over  it  wlien  she  did.  She  was  a  kind  of  dial  that  'Aunt  Graves'  shone 
upon,  and  any  one  could  tell  what  time  of  day  it  naa  with  'Aunt  Graves,' 
by  luoking  at '  Sisl«r  Abigail.' 

Beside  these  lights  in  the  church,  there  were  about  (as  I  have  said) 
ten  or  a  dozen  members,  and  a  congregation  weekly  of  one  or  two 
hundred. 

But  I  must  not  pass  over  the  preacher  himaelf.  I  only  speak  of  one, 
although  many  filled  the  pulpit  of  the  Puddleford  church,  during  my 
acquaintance  with  it  Bigelow  Van  Slyck  was  at  one  time  a  circuit-rider 
on  the  Puddleford  circuit;  and  I  must  be  pra'mitted  to  say,  he  was  the 
most  important  character  that  had  tilled  that  station,  prior  to  the  time 
to  which  I  have  refi-rence.  He  was  half  Yankee,  half  Dutch ;  an  in- 
genious cross,  effected  somewhere  down  in  the  State  of  Fennsylvania. 
He  wa»  not  yet  a  fuU-biown  preacher,  but  an  exhorter  merely.  He  was 
active,  industrious,  zealous,  and  one  would  have  thought  that  he  bad 
more  duty  on  his  bands  than  the  head  of  the  nation.  Kis  circuit  reached 
miles  and  miles  every  way.  He  was  here  to  day,  there  to-morrow,  and 
somewhere  else  next  day  ;  and  he  ate  and  slept  where  he  could. 

Bigelow's. appointments  were  all  given  out  weeks  in  advance.  These 
appointments  must  be  fulfilled ;  and  he  was  bo  continually  pressed,  that 
one  would  have  thought  that  the  furies  were  ever  chasing  him. 

I  have  often  seen  him  rushing  into  the  settlement  after  a  hard  day's 
ride.  He  wore  a  white  hat  with  a  wide  brim,  a  Eentucky-jean  coat, 
corduroy  vest  and  breeches,  a  heavy  pair  of  clouded-blue  yarn  stockings, 
and  stogy  boots.  He  rode  a  racking  Indian  pony,  who  wore  a  shaggy 
mnne  and  tail.  Bigelow  usually  made  his  appearance  in  Puddleford  just 
as  the  long  shadows  of  a  Saturday  evening  were  pointing  over  the  Und- 
Bcape.  The  pony  came  clattering  in  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  panting  and 
blowing,  as  full  of  buaincsa  and  zeal  as  his  master,  while  Bigelow's  ez- 
tcniltd  legs  and  fluttering  bandanna  kept  time  to  the  movement  The 
women  ran  to  the  doors,  the  children  paused  in  the  midst  of  their  frolic, 
as  his  pony  stirred  up  the  echoes  around  their  ears;  and  it  is  said  that'the 
chickens  and  turkeys,  who  had  often  witnessed  the  death  of  one  of  their 
number  when  this  phantom  appeared,  set  up  a  most  dismal  hue-and-cry, 
and  took  to  their  wings  iu  the  greatest  consternation. 

We  hope  that  none  of  onr  rtadera  will  form  an  unfavorable  opinion  of 
Bigelow,  after  having  read  our  de  iption  of  him.  He  was  the  man  of 
alt  othen  to  fill  the  staUon  he  oc  id.  He  was  as  much  a  part  of,  and 
to,  the  wilderae  ne  inhabited,  aa  tho  oak  itself.  He 
Uie  loculity.  IIb  \  one  of  B  galleiy  of  portraits  that 
"rcumstaui-es  had  hi  up  in  the  forest  for  a  useful  purpoee, 
Longbow  was  :>i  r.  The  one  managed  the  church,  the 
'ta ;  and  all  thin  rh  done  in  reference  to  society  aa  it  was, 
ought  to  be,  or  II  i  bo.  Thure  was  a  kind  of  elasticity 
~~C»  theology,  aa  {  i       about  Uie  Squire's  law,  that  let 

viUunit  prodndng  any  frictioa. 
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They  were  graduated  upon  the  sliding-scale  principle,  and  were  never 
exactly  the  same. 

Bigelow  was  a  host  in  theology  in  his  way.  He  coold  reconcile  at 
once  any  aud  every  point  that  could  be  raised.  He  never  admitted  a 
doubt  to  outer  into  his  exhortations,  but  he  informed  his  hearers  at  once 
just  how  the  matter  stood.  He  professed  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  any 
theological  question  at  once,  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  reasonable  mind; 
and  it  was  all  folly  to  labor  with  the  unreasonable,  he  said,  for  they  would 
*  fight  ngin  the  truth  as  loDg  as  they  could,  any  way.' 

I  used  occasionally  to  hear  him  exhort,  and  he  was  in  every  respect  an 
off-hand  preacher.  He  worked  like  a  black-smith  at  the  forge.  Coat, 
vest,  and  handkerchief,  one  after  the  other,  flew  off  as  he  became  more 
and  more  heated  in  his  discourse.  At  one  time  he  thundered  down  the 
terror  of  the  law  upon  the  heads  of  his  hearers ;  at  another  he  persuaded ; 
and  suddenly  he  would  take  a  facetious  turn,  and  accompany  the  truth 
with  a  story  about  his  grand-father  down  on  the  Ohio,  or  an  anecdote 
that  he  had  read  in  the  newspapers.  He  wept  and  he  laughed,  and  the 
whole  assembly  were  moved  as  his  feelings  moved ;  now  silent  with  grief, 
and  now  swelling  with  enthusiasm. 

I  recollect  one  of  his  sermons  in  part,  and,  in  fact,  the  most  of  the  ser- 
vices accompanying  it.  It  was  a  soft  day  in  June.  The  birds  were  sing- 
ing and  revelling  among  the  trees  which  canopied  the  chapel.  The 
church  was  filled.  The  choir  were  all  present  *  Father  Seals,'  'Aunt 
Graves,'  and  *  Sister  Abigail,'  were  in  their  accustomed  seats.  The  farm- 
ers from  the  country  had  *  turned  out;'  in  fact,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
stirring  days  Puddleford  had  ever  known.  It  was  quite  evident  that  the 
occasion  was  extraordinary,  as  *Aunt  Graves'  was  very  nervous  tlie 
moment  she  took  her  seat  in  the  choir.  If  any  error  snonld  be  com- 
mitted, the  exercises  would  be  spoiled,  prayers,  preaching,  and  all ;  be- 
cause, according  to  her  judgment,  they  all  depended  upon  good  music; 
and  that  she  was  responsible  for.  So  she  began  to  hitch  about,  first  this 
way,  and  then  that ;  then  she  ran  over  the  music-book,  and  then  the 
index  to  it;  then  she  hummed  a  tunc  inaudibly  through  her  nose;  then 
she  examined  the  hymn-book,  and  then  changed  her  seat;  and  then 
changed  back  again.  She  was,  in  her  opinion,  the  wheel  that  kept  every 
other  wheel  in  motion ;  and  what  if  that  wheel  should  stop  I 

But  the  hymn  was  at  last  given  out ;  and  there  was  a  rustling  of 
leaves,  and  an  a-hemming,  and  coughing,  and  spitting ;  and  sounding  of 
notes  \  and  a  toot  on  a  cracked  clarionet,  which  had  been  wound  with 
tow ;  and  a  low  grunt  from  a  bass-nol,  produced  by  a  grave-looking  man 
in  the  corner.  Then  all  rose,  and  launched  forth  in  one  of  those  ancient 
pieces  of  church-harmony,  *  Coronation ; '  every  voice  and  instrument 
letting  itself  go  to  its  utmost  extent  One  airy-looking  person  was  pump- 
ing out  his  bass  by  rising  and  falling  on  his  toes ;  another,  more  solemn, 
was  urging  it  up  by  crowding  his  chin  on  his  breast ;  another  jerked  it 
out  by  a  twist  of  his  head ;  while  one  quiet  old  man,  whose  face  beamed 
with  tranquillity,  just  stood,  in  perfect  ecstasy,  and  let  the  melody  run  out 
of  his  nose.  The  genius  on  the  clarionet  blew  as  if  he  were  blowing  his 
last  His  cheeks  were  bloated,  his  eyes  were  wild  and  extended,  and  hn 
head  danced  this  way  and  that,  keeping  time  with  his  fingera ;  and  he  who 
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sawed  the  viol,  tore  away  upon  Lis  instrument  with  a  kind  of  ferocity, 
as  if  he  were  determined  to  commit  some  violence  upon  it.  But  the 
treble  —  what  shall  I  say  of  it  ?  *Aunt  Graves '  was  no  where  to  be  seen, 
after  the  *  parts '  had  got  into  full  play ;  she  put  on  the  power  of  her 
voice,  and  *  drowned  out  *  every  thing  around  her  at  once ;  and  then, 
rising  higher  and  higher,  she  rushed  through  the  notes,  the  choir  in  full 
chase  after  her,  and  absolutely  came  out  safely  at  last,  and  struck  upon 
her  feet,  without  injuring  herself  or  any  one  else. 

When  this  performance  closed,  quite  an  air  of  self-satisfaction  played 
over  the  faces  of  all,  declaring  clearly  enough  that  their  business  was  over 
for  an  hour  at  least.  In  fact,  *Aunt  Graves'  was  entirely  out  of  breath, 
and  remained  in  a  languishing  state  for  several  minutes.  So  they  busied 
themselves  the  best  way  they  could.  They  gazed  at  every  person  in  the 
house  except  the  preacher,  and  did  every  thing  but  worship.  I  noticed 
that  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  female  portion  to  *get  into  position.' 
They  tried  a  lounge  and  a  lean,  an  averted  face  and  a  full  one.  Then 
their  bonnet-strings  troubled  them,  and  then  their  shawls ;  and  now  a 
lock  of  hair  got  astray,  and  then  something  else.  The  men  were  as  phi- 
losophical and  indifferent  as  so  many  players  at  a  show.  He  of  the  clar- 
ionet once  so  far  forgot  the  day  as  to  raise  his  instrument  to  the  window 
and  take  a  peep  through  it,  so  that  he  might  detect  its  air-holes,  if  ^y 
there  were ;  and  he  afterward  amused  himself  and  me,  a  long  time,  by 
gravely  licking  down  its  tow  bandage,  so  that  it  might  be  in  condition 
when  called  upon  to  perform  again.  In  fact,  the  Puddleford  choir  was 
very  much  like  choirs  in  all  other  places. 

By-and-by,  Bigelow  took  his  stand,  preparatory  to  his  sermon.  I  do 
not  intend  to  follow  Bigelow  through  his  discourse,  because  I  could  not 
do  so  if  I  attempted  it ;  nor  would  it  be  of  any  importance  to  the  reader , 
if  I  coulJ.  Ue  said  he  would  not  take  any  text,  but  he  would  preach  a 
sermon  that  would  suit  a  hundred  texts.  He  did  not  like  to  confine 
himself  to  any  particular  portion  of  the  Bible ;  but  wished  to  retain  the 
privilege  of  foll(5wing  Up  the  manifold  sins  of  his  congregation,  in  whom- 
soever or  wherever  they  existed.  He  then  launched  himself  forth, 
denouncing,  in  the  first  place,  the  sin  of  profanity,  which  is  very  common 
in  all  new  countries,  evidently  having  in  view  two  or  three  of  his  hearers 
who  were  notoriously  profane ;  and  after  considering  the  question  gene- 
rally, Le  declared,  Hhat  of  all  sinners,  the  profane  man  is  the  greatest 
fool,  because  he  receives  nothing  for  his  wickedness.  A'  n't  that  true,  Luke 
Smith  ? '  he  continued,  as  he  reached  out  his  finger  toward  Luke,  whose 
daily  conversation  was  a  string  of  oaths;  *a'n't  that  true?  How  much 
have  you  made  by  it?  answer  to  me,  and  this  congregation.'  Luke 
quivered  as  if  a  shock  of  electricity  had  passed  through  him. 

Bigelow  then  gave  a  short  history  of  his  own  sins  in  that  line  at  an 
early  day,  before  he  entered  the  pulpit,  when  he  was  young  and  sur- 
rounded by  temptations;  but,  he  said,  he  reformed  at  last,  and  every 
other  man  might  do  so  by  the  same  means.  'When  you  feel  yourself 
swelling  with  a  big  oath  —  for  every  man  feels  'em  inside  before  they  break 
out,'  exclaimed  Bigelow,  'jump  up  and  cry  'Jezebel  1 '  three  times  in  suc- 
cession, and  you '11  feel  as  calm  as  an  infant  This,'  he  continued,  'lets 
off  tlie  feeling  without  the  commission  of  sin,  and  leaves  the  sptem 
healthy.' 
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He  next  considered  tlie  sin  of  Sabbath-breaking ;  and  ho  poured  down 
the  niehing  lava  upon  the  heads  of  his  hearers  with  a  strength  and  in- 
genuiiy  th.it  I  have  seldom  seen  equalled.  *Men,'  ho  said,  'would  labor 
harder  to  break  tlio  Sabbath,  than  they  would  for  bread.  They  would 
chase  a  dtH;r  from  morning  till  night  on  this  holy  day,  kill  him,  and  then 
throw  the  carcass  away  ;  but  week-days  they  lounge  about  some  Puddle- 
ford  dram-shop,  while  their  families  wore  suffering.  Men,  too,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  llsli  on  Sundays,  because  the  D«.vil  has  informed  them  that  fish 
bite  better.  It  is  the  Devil  himself  who  does  the  biting,  not  the  fish  ;  it 
is  he  who  is  fishing  for  you ;  for  Bill  Larkin,  and  Sam  Trimble,  and 
Hugh  AVilliarns,  and  scores  of  othoi-s :  he's  got  you  now,  and  you  will 
be  scaled  and  dressed  for  his  table  unless  you  escape  instantly;'  and 
then,  to  impress  his  illustration,  he  soared  away  into  a  flight  of  eloquence 
just  suited  to  his  hearers;  rough  and  fiery,  plain  and  pointed,  neither 
above  nor  below  the  capacity  of  those  he  addressed. 

IJigcl'Mv  then  made  a  descent  upon  lying  and  liars.  He  regretted  to 
say  that  this  sin  was  very  common  in  the  church.  'He  had  a  doasen 
complaints  before  him  now,  undecided ;'  and  he  detailed  a  few  of  them, 
as  s[)ecimen3  of  the  'depravity  of  the  human  heart.'  He  *did  n't  want 
to  hear  any  more  of  them,  iis  he  had  something  else  to  do,  beside  taking 
chaige  of  the  tongues  of  his  church.' 

Tmn  c'lme  an  exhortation  upon  duties ;  and  almost  every  practical 
virtue  was  mentioned  and  impressed.  Early-rising,  industry,  economy, 
modesty,  contentment,  etc.,  etc.,  all  received  a  notice  at  his  hands.  *  Do  n't 
sleep  yuinselves  to  death!'  exclaimed  Bigelow;  'rise  early  I  work  I  for 
while  you  sl'.'ep,  the  Enemy  will  sow  your  fields  full  of  tares ;  and  the 
only  way  to  keep  him  out  is  to  bo  on  the  spot  yourself  P  This  was  a 
literal  M|»j)licati()n  of  the  parable,  it  is  true,  yet  it  was  very  well  done, 
and  pro' i  active,  I  have  no  doubt,  of  some  good. 

Bigelow  closed  in  a  most  temj)estuous  manner.  He  was  eloquent,  sar- 
castic, and  comical,  by  turns.  He  had  taken  off  nearly  all  his  clothes, 
except  his  pantaloons,  shirt,  and  suspenders ;  a  custom  among  a  certain 
class  of  western  preachers,  however  strange  it  may  appear  to  many 
readers.  Streams  of  perspiration  were  running  down  his  face  and  neck ; 
his  hair  was  in  confusion;  and  altogether,  he  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  man  who  had  passed  through  some  convulsion  of  nature,  and  barely 
escaped  with  his  life. 

I  c«)uld  not  help  thinking  that  Bigelow  was  entitled  to  ^at  credit^ 
not  only  for  the  matter  his  sermon  contained,  but  in  being  able  to  deliver 
a  sermon  at  all  amid  the  confusion  which  often  surrounded  him.  There 
were  a  dozen  or  more  infants  in  the  crowd,  some  crowing,  some  crying, 
and  some  chattering.  One  elderly  lady,  in  particular,  had  in  charge  one 
of  those  responsibilities,  that  seemed  to  set  the  place  and  the  preacher  at 
defiance.  She  tried  every  expedient  to  quiet  the  httle  nuisance,  but  it 
was  of  '  no  use.'  She  sat  it  down,  laid  it  down,  turned  it  around,  nuned 
it,  chir|)ed  at  it;  and  finally,  giWng  up  in  despair,  she  placed  it  on  her 
knee,  the  child  roaring  at  the  top  of  its  lungs,  and  commenced  trotting 
it  in  the  very  face  of  the  audience.  This  operation  cut  np  the  mosic  of 
the  innocent,  and  threw  it  out  in  short,  quicK  jerks,  very  agreeable  to  the 
preacher  and  congregation. 
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An  excellent  old  woman  also  sat  directly;  in  front  of  Bigelowi  her  left 
elbow  resting  on  her  knee,  which  she  swayed  to  and  fro  with  a  sigh. 
Uer  face  lay  devoutly  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  while  her  right  thumb 
and  fore-finger  held  a  pinch  of  snuff,  which  she  every  now  and  then 
slowly  breathed  up  a  hawk-bill  nose,  with  a  long-drawn  whistle,  some- 
thing after  the  sort  that  broke  forth  from  the  clarionet  a  while  before. 
She  then  blew  a  blast  into  a  faded  cotton  handkerchief,  that  reverberated 
like  the  voice  of  *  many  trumpets.'  This  was  followed  by  fits  of  cough- 
ing, and  sneezing,  and  sighing ;  in  fact,  she  sounded  as  great  a  variety 
of  notes  as  the  choir  itself. 

Beside  all  this,  a  troop  of  dogs  who  had  followed  their  masters  were 
continually  mardiing  up  and  down  the  chapel ;  and  when  any  unusual 
excitement  occurred  with  Bigelow,  or  any  one  else,  as  there  did  several 
times,  we  had  a  barking-chorus,  which  threatened  to  stspend  the  whole 
meeting.  Bigelow,  however,  did  n't  mind  any  or  all  of  these  things ;  but, 
like  a  skilful  engineer,  he  put  on  the  more  steam,  and  ran  down  ev^ry 
obstacle  in  his  way. 

Reader,  I  have  given  you  a  description  of  the  log-chapel  at  Puddle- 
ford.  It  is  like  a  thousand  other  places  of  public  worship  in  a  'new 
country.'  If  there  is  something  to  condemn,  there  is  more  to  praise. 
There  seems  to  be  a  providence  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things.  The  setr 
tiers  in  a  forest  are  a  rough,  hardy,  and  generally  an  honest,  race  of  men. 
It  is  their  business  to  hew  down  the  wilderness,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
a  different  class  who  will  surely  follow  them.  They  cannot  cultivate  their 
minds  to  any  extent,  or  refine  their  characters.  They  must  be  reached 
through  the  pulpit,  by  such  means  as  will  reach  them.  Of  what  import- 
ance is  a  nice  theological  distinction  with  them !  Of  what  force  a  labored 
pulpit  disquisition  ?  They  have  great  vices  and  strong  virtues.  Their 
vices  must  be  smitten  and  scattered  with  a  sledge-hammer ;  they  are  not 
to  be  played  with  in  a  flourish  of  rhetoric  Just  such  a  human  tornado 
as  Bigelow,  is  the  man  for  the  place :  he  may  commit  some  mischief, 
but  ho  will  leave  behind  him  a  purer  moral  atmosphere,  and  a  serenersky. 

Society,  in  such  a  place  as  Puddleford,  is  cultivated  very  much  like  its 
soil.  Both  lie  in  a  state  of  rude  nature,  and  both  must  be  improved. 
The  great  *  breaking-plough,'  with  its  dozen  yoke  of  cattle,  in  the  first 
place,  goes  tearing  and  groaning  through  the  roots  and  grubs  that  lie 
twisted  under  it,  just  as  Bigelow  tore  and  groaned  through  the  stupidity 
and  wickedness  of  his  hearers.  Then  comes  the  green  grass,  and  wheat, 
and  fiowers,  as  years  draw  on;  producing,  at  last,  'some  sixty,  and  some 
an  hundred-fold.' 

There  is  something  impressive  in  the  Sabbath  in  the  wilderness.  A 
quiet  breathes  over  the  landscape  that  is  almost  overwhelming.  In  a 
city,  the  church-steeples  talk  to  one  another  their  lofty  music;  but  there 
are  no  bells  in  the  wilderness  to  mark  the  hoars  of  worship.  The  only 
bell  which  is  heard  is  rung  by  Memory,  as  the  hour  of  prayer  draws 
nigh ;  some  village-bell,  far  away,  that  vibrated  over  the  hUls  of  our 
nativity,  the  tones  of  which  we  have  carried  away  in  our  soul,  and  which 
are  awakened  by  the  solemnity  of  the  day. 

There  is  a  philosophy  in  all  this,  if  we  wiH  but  see  it :  there  is  more ; 
there  is  a  lesson,  possibly  a  reproof.    If  We  flce;)cii8|>oBed  to  smile  at  the 
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rusticity  of  a  Puddleford  church,  may  we  not  with  equal  reason  become 
serious  over  the  overgrown  refinement  of  many  another  f  May  not  some- 
thing be  learned  in  the  very  contrast  which  is  thus  afforded  ?  Do  not 
the  extravagant  hyperbole,  coarse  allusions,  irreverent  anecdotey  and 
strong  but  unpolished  shafts  of  sarcasm,  that  such  as  Bigelow  so  unspar- 
ingly scatter  over  the  sanctuary,  give  a  rich  back-ground  and  strong 
rehef  to  the  finished  rhetoric  of  many  a  pulpit  essay,  that  has  been 
written  to  play  with  the  fancy  and  tranquillize  the  nerres  of  a  refined 
and  fashionable  audience  ?  Are  not  the  extremes  equally  ridicaloas : 
the  one  not  having  reached,  the  other  having  passed  the  zenith  ? 


DEATH. 

When  Nature,  chill  with  misty  shades  and  clouds^ 
Seems  in  her  dark  funereal  vestmento  wrapped, 
And  no  glad  brightness  glimmers  through  ner  gloom, 
Tis  fit>  I  thought)  O  mightiest  and  most  dread 
Of  Phantoms!  on  thy  swaj  to  muse;  to  call 
Thee  up  from  out  thy  caverns ;  and  to  look 
Upon  tnee,  grim  and  ghastly  as  thou  art ; 
Crowned  with  sad  cypress,  in  triumphal-wreaths^ 
Betokening  thy  victories  o*er  Hope, 
Youth,  Beauty,  all  the  smiling  train  of  Joy. 

As  oft  amid  the  flowers,  and  the  bright 

Foliage  of  Spring  wo  wander,  drinkmg  in 

The  joyous  sounds  which  burst  from  every  chord 

Of  Nature's  lyre,  and  blend  their  harmonies 

In  one  sweet  strain  of  grateful  offering 

To  the  pure  Sourcr  from  whom  their  being  eame^ 

Thy  dark  form  rises  in  the  distance  dim. 

And  with  gigantic  stride  approaches  us: 

By  thy  tempestuous  breath  each  chord  is  broken 

Oi  that  melodious  lyre ;  the  notes  of  joy 

Are  changed  to  wild,  unearthly  sounds,  that  grate 

Upon  the  soul,  and  in  its  shattered  cells 

Will  echo  long. 

But  Phantom  still  art  thou: 
Though  thou  hast  made  us  Journey  through  a  vale 
Where  weeping-willows,  dripping  with  their  tetn, 
Shut  out  the  sun,  and  every  breath  of  air 
Comes  burdened  with  the  weight  of  sighs^  thy  role 
Must  end. 

The  tearful  willows  soon  shall  bloom 
With  heaven's  brightest  flowers ;  each  tear-drop 
Beaming  with  purest  rain-bow  radiance; 
The  winds  that  sighed  with  vain  regrets, 
And  bore  alone  the  notes  of  woe,  shall  waft 
Upon  their  perfumed  gales  the  voices  clear 
Oi  the  long-lost,  but  now  for  e'er  regained. 

As  thy  more  ancient  brother  Chaos  fled, 
When,  from  the  night  of  Time,  the  morn  arose : 
So  shall  the  second  and  more  glorious 
Rising  of  Beauty's  brilliant  sun  dispel 
Thee^  shadowy  wanderer  in  the  vale  of  lean  I 
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WE.cotnBl  oncfl  more  the  land  is  freo  (fast  bore  ubI 
Bring  forth  your  inyrtle-gnrlands  for  oiir  browi  I 
lo  triiunphel  Bwcll  Ihe  inspiring  cborUBl 

Strew  wide  our  putli-way.  strew  with  Uurel-baogbi  I 
Hellaa  is  fr^el   let  your  exultant  Tolcea 

Bhout  'Freedom!'  o'er  BHch  glorioiu  plain  and  heightl 
Lat  iht  proud  Pareisn  hear  bnw  Creeee  rejaices, 
The  while  he  mourns  sfar  hi«  humbled  mightl 
Ecjoice!  rejoicel  lift  high  tJie  song  of  gladneiii 

Biini^  forth  the  Ijrf,  and  strike  the  ^atal  chord: 
Bat  ahl  remember,  in  the  wiae-cup'a  madoeu, 
Beneath  tba  myrtle  still  to  wear  Che  swordl 


l^eir  golden  tirce  in  the  auo-ligfat  flashing, 

Onward  his  thronging  legions  swept  in  pride; 
nis  countless  oharioli  o'er  the  land  were  oraihing, 

Hb  mjriad  masta  wera  bristling  on  the  tide. 
Where  are  they  now,  with  whom  the  Btraib  wea  swaimiugl 

"Where  are  the  brazen  beaks  that  swept  the  sen  I 
R^icel  far  Greece  was  up  and  buldly  arming, 
Her  foe  ia  shattered,  and  her  soil  is  free  I 

We  bear  jiroad  trophies  of  his  conqnered  power: 

Bring  furth  the  crowns,  and  let  the  wine  be  ponrvdl 
But  aht  remember,  in  the  festal-hoor, 

Beneatli  the  myrtle  still  to  wear  the  sword  I 


Skout  for  your  heroes  I  swing  the  incense  o'er  tbetnl 

Bring  forth  your  oypresa-eoiBna  for  their  dead  I 
Strew  with  proud  laurel-crowns  the  way  before  them  — - 

Pus  they  m  triumph  where  their  ftet  should  trcadl 
And  BlJll  raise  high  tlis  choral  song  of  gladness ; 

Por  oh  1  by  these  hath  Greece  her  [(ecdom  won : 
Harb  t  from  his  graTes,  above  your  wail  of  aadnesa, 
CSthitron  calla  '  Uejoice ! '  to  Marathon. 

Rejoicel  rejoicel  the  heavpns  with  light  are  glowing! 

For  peace  once  more  f«  Hellas  is  restored: 

But  nh  I  remember,  while  with  joy  o'erflowine 

Beneath  the  myrtle  still  to  wear  the  sword! 
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THE      GYPSIES      OF      ART. 

TRAHSLATF.D    FOP.    THE    KNICKERBOCCER    FROM     HENBY    ICUROBB'S     'BCSHES     •■ 

LA     BOHEME.' 


BT     ClI  ARLSa     ASTOR    BRX8TBB. 


OBAPTXK     8XTBV. 

THE     GIPSY    COPFEB-HOUBE. 


You  shall  hear  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Carolus  Bturbemache,  plato- 
nist  and  literary -man  generally,  became  a  member  of  the  Gipsy  Club,  in 
the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

At  that  time,  Gustave  Colline,  the  great  philosopher,  Marcel,  the  great 
painter,  Schaunard,  the  great  musician,  and  Rodolphe,  the  great  poet, 
(as  they  called  one  another,)  regularly  frequented  the  J/bfn«» coffee-house, 
where  they  were  surnamed  the  Four  MusqueUers^  because  they  were 
always  seen  together.  In  fact,  they  came  together,  went  away  together, 
played  together,  and  sometimes  did  n^t  pay  their  shot  together,  with  a 
unison  worthy  of  the  best  orchestra. 

They  chose  to  meet  in  a  room  where  forty  people  miffht  hare  been 
accommodated,  but  they  were  usually  there  alone,  inasmu^  as  they  had 
rendered  the  place  uninhabitable  by  its  ordinary  frequenters.  The  chaiioe 
customer  who  risked  himself  in  this  den,  became,  from  the  moment  of 
his  entrance,  the  victim  of  the  terrible  four ;  and,  in  most  cases,  made 
his  escape  without  finishing  his  newspaper  and  cup  of  coffee,  seasoned  aa 
they  were  by  unheard-of  maxims  on  art-,  sentiment,  and  political  economy. 
The  conversation  of  the  four  comrades  was  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
waiter  who  served  them  had  become  an  idiot  in  the  prime  of  lus  life. 

At  length  things  came  to  such  a  point  that  the  landlord  lost  all 
patience,  and  came  up  one  night  to  make  a  formal  statement  of  his 
griefs : 

'  Mr.  Rodolphe  comes  early  in  the  morning  to  breakfast,  and  carries 
off  to  his  room  all  the  papers  of  the  esUiblishment,  going  so  fiir  aa  to 
complain  if  he  finds  that  they  have  been  opened  ;  consequently,  the  other 
customers,  cut  off  from  the  usual  channels  of  public  opmion  and  intelli- 
gence, remain  till  dinner  in  utter  ignorance  of  political  affiurs.  The 
Bosquet  party  hardly  knows  the  names  of  the  last  cabinetb 

'  Mr.  Rodolphe  has  even  obliged  the  coffee-house  to  subscribe  to  the 
Castor^  of  which  he  is  chief  editor.  The  master  of  the  establishment 
at  first  refused ;  but  as  Mr.  Rodolphe  and  his  party  kept  calling  the  waiter 
every  half  hour,  and  crying:  *The  Castor  !  bring  us  the  OoBtorl*  some 
other  customers,  whose  curiosity  was  excited  by  these  obstinate  demands^ 
also  asked  for  the  Castor.  So  the  Castor  was  subscribed  to — a  hattei'a 
journal,  which  appeared  every  month,  or.namented  with  a  vignette  and 
an  article  on  The  Philosophy  of  Hats  and  other  things  in  gantfel^  bj 
Gustave  Colline. 

'  Secondly.    The  aforesaid  Mr.  Colline,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Bodolphe^ 
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repose  themselves  from  their  intellectual  labors  by  playing  backgammon 
from  ten  in  the  morning  till  mid-night;  and  as  the  establishment  pos- 
sesses but  one  backgammon-board,  they  monopolize  that,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  otiier  amateurs  of  the  game ;  and  when  asked  for  the  board,  they 
only  answer,  *Sorae  one  is  reading  it;  call  to-morrow.'  Thus  the  Bos- 
quet party  find  themselves  reduced  to  playing  piquet,  or  talking  about 
their  old  love-affairs.* 

*  Thirdly.  Mr.  Marcel,  forgetting  that  a  coffee-house  is  a  public  place, 
brings  thither  his  easel,  box  of  coloi«,  and,  in  short,  all  the  instruments 
of  his  art.  He  even  disregards  the  usages  of  society  so  far  as  to  send 
for  models  of  different  sexes ;  which  might  shock  the  morals  of  the  Bos- 
quet party. 

*  Fourthly.  Following  the  example  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Schaunard  talks 
of  bringing  his  piano  to  the  coffee-house;  and  he  has  not  scrupled  to  get 
u])  a  chorus  on  a  motive  from  his  symphony.  The  Influence  of  Blue  in 
the  Arts.  Mr.  Schaunard  has  gone  farther :  he  has  inserted  in  the  lan- 
tern which  serves  the  establishment  for  sign,  a  transparency  with  this 
inscription : 

'COURSE    OV    MUSIC    FOR   BOTH   8BXS8.    GRATIS.     APPLY  AT   THE   BAR.* 

In  consequence  of  which,  the  bar  aforesaid  is  besieged  every  night  by  a 
number  of  badly-dressed  individuals,  wanting  to  know  where  you  go  in. 

'Moreover,  Mr.  Schaunard  gives  meetings  to  a  lady  calling  herself 
Miss  Phemy,  who  always  forgets  to  bring  her  bonnet.  Wherefore,  Mr. 
Bosquet,  Jr.,  has  declared  that  he  will  never  more  put  foot  in  an  estab- 
lish tiient  where  the  laws  of  nature  are  thus  outraged. 

'Fifthly.  Not  content  with  being  very  poor  customers,  these  gentle- 
men liave  tried  to  be  still  more  economical.  Under  pretense  of  having 
caught  the  mocha  of  the  establishment  in  improper  intercourse  with  chi- 
cory, they  have  brought  a  lamp  with  spirits-of-wine,  and  make  their  own 
coffee,  sweetening  it  with  their  own  sugar ;  all  which  is  an  insult  to  the 
kitchen. 

'Sixthly.  Corrupted  by  the  discourse  of  these  gentlemen,  the  waiter 
Berijami^  (so  called  from  his  whiskers,)  forgetting  his  humble  origin  and 
defying  all  control,  has  dared  to  address  to  the  mistress  of  the  Ijouse  a 
pit'ce  of  poetry  containing  the  most  improper  overtures;  by  the  irregu- 
larity of  its  style,  this  letter  is  recognized  as  a  direct  emanation  from  the 
pernicicjus  influence  of  Mr.  Rodolphe  and  his  literature. 

'  Consequently,  in  spite  of  the  regret  which  he  feels,  the  ma4er  of  the 
establishment  finds  himself  obliged  to  request  the  Colline  party  to  choose 
some  other  place  for  their  revolutionary  meetings.' 

Gustave  Colline,  who  was  the  Cicero  of  the  set,  took  the  floor  and 
demonstrated  to  the  landlord  that  his  complaints  were  frivolous  and 
unfounded  ;  that  they  did  him  great  honor  in  making  his  establishment 
;i  home  of  intellect;  that  their  departure  and  that  of  their  friends  would 
bo  the  ruin  of  his  house,  which  their  presence  elevated  to  the  rank  pf  a 
literary  and  artistic  club. 

*  A  NRVKK-FAiLiNG  resoufce  for  a  Frenchman,  as  it  affords  abundant  Ibod  for  bU  ran- 

ity,  and  scupc  for  bis  ima|^ination. 
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*  But,'  objected  the  other,  *  you,  and  those  who  come  to  see  you,  call 
for  80  little  1 ' 

*  This  temperance  to  which  you  object,'  replied  Colline, '  is  an  argument 
in  favor  of  our  morals.  Moreover,  it  depends  on  yourself  whether  we 
spend  more  or  not.     You  have  only  to  open  an  account  with  ua.* 

The  landlord  pretended  not  to  hear  this,  and  demanded  some  expla- 
nation of  the  incendiary-letter  addressed  by  Bergami  to  his  wife.  Ro- 
dolj)he,  accused  of  acting  as  secretary  to  the  waiter,  strenuously  asserted 
his  innocenco : 

*  For,'  said  he,  *  the  lady's  virtue  was  a  sure  barrier ^ 

The  landlord  could  not  repress  a  smile  of  pride.  Finally,  Colline 
entangled  liim  completely  in  the  folds  of  his  insidious  oratory,  and  every 
thing  was  arranged,  on  the  conditions  that  the  party  should  cease  making 
their  own  coffeo,  that  the  establishment  should  receive  the  Castor  gratis, 
that  Phemy  sliould  come  in  a  bonnet,  that  the  backgammon-board  should 
be  given  up  to  the  Bosquets  every  Sunday  from  twelve  to  two ;  and  above 
all,  that  no  one  should  a?k  for  tick. 

On  this  basis  every  thing  went  well  for  some  time. 

It  was  Christmas  eve.  Tlie  four  friends  came  to  the  coffee-liouse,  ac- 
companied by  their  friends  of  the  other  sex.  There  was  MarcePs  MusttU; 
Rodolphe's  new  flame,  Mimi,  a  lovely  creature,  with  a  voice  like  a  pair 
of  cymbals,  and  Schaunard's  idol,  IMiomy  the  dyeress.  That  night,  Phemy, 
according  to  agreement,  had  her  bonnet  on.  As  to  Mrs.  Collioe  that 
should  have  been,  no  one  ever  saw  her ;  she  was  always  at  home,  occu- 
pied in  ]>unctuating  her  husband's  manuscripts.  After  the  coffee,  which 
was  on  this  great  occasion  escorted  by  a  regiment  of  small  glasses,  they 
called  for  punch.  The  waiter  was  so  little  accustomed  to  tlie  order,  that 
they  had  to  roj)oat  it  twice.  Phemy,  who  had  never  been  to  such  a  place 
before,  seemed  in  a  stite  of  ecstJisy  at  drinking  out  of  glasses  with  feet. 
Marcel  was  quarrelling  with  Musette  about  a  new  bonnet  which  Ae  had 
not  given  her.  Mimi  and  Rodolphe,  who  were  in  their  honey-moon, 
carried  on  a  silent  conversation,  alternated  with  suspicious  noises.  As  to 
Colline,  he  went  about  from  one  to  the  other,  distributing  among  them 
all  the  |K>lite  and  ornamental  phrases  which  he  had  picked  up  in  the 
Muses'  Almanac, 

While  this  joyous  company  was  thus  abandoning  itself  to  aport  and 
laughter,  a  stranger  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  who  occupied  a  table  by 
himself,  was  observing  with  extraordinary  attention  the  animated  scene 
before  liim.  For  a  fortnight  or  thereabout,  he  had  come  thus  eveir 
night,  being  the  only  customer  who  couhl  stand  the  terrible  row  which 
the  club  made.  The  boldest  pleasantries  had  failed  to  move  him;  he 
Would  remain  all  the  evening,  smoking  his  pipe  with  mathematical  regu- 
larity, his  eyes  fixed  as  if  watching  a  treasure,  and  his  ears  open  to  all 
that  was  said  around  him.  As  to  his  other  qualities,  he  seemed  quiet 
and  well-ot!*,  for  he  possessed  a  watch  with  a  gold  chain;  and  one  day, 
Marcel,  meeting  him  at  the  bar,  caught  him  in  the  act  of  changing  a 
Najioleon  to  pay  his  score.  From  that  moment,  the  four  friends  desig- 
nated liim  by  the  name  of  the  Capitulist. 

Suddenly  Schaunard,  who  had  very  goc>d  eyes,  remarked  that  the 
glasses  were  empty. 
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'Yes,'  exckiined  Rodolphe,  'and  this  is  ChristmM-eTe !  We  are 
good  Cbrislians,  and  ought  to  have  sometliiDg  extra.' 

'  Yea,  indeed,'  added  Marcel, '  let's  call  for  something  aupernatural.' 

'  ColJine,'  continned  Rodolphe,  '  ring  a  little  for  the  waiter.' 

Go  nine  rang  like  one  possessed. 

'What  shall  we  have!'  said  Marcel. 

Colline  made  a  low  bow,  and  pointed  to  the  women. 

'  It  is  the  business  of  these  ladies  to  regulate  the  nature  and  order  of 
our  refreshment' 

'I,'  said  Musette,  smackitig  her  lipa,  'should  not  be  flfraid  of  oham- 
pagne.' 

'Are  you  crazyl'  exclaimed  Marcel  ;*  champagne  I  that  ian't  wine 
to  begin  with.' 

'  So  much  the  worse :  I  like  it ;  it  makes  a  row.' 

'I,'  said  Mimi,  with  a  coaxing  look  at  Rodolphe,  'would  like  some 
Beaune,  in  a  little  basket.' 

'  Have  jou  lo&t  your  sunses  ? '  siiid  Rodi'ilpha. 

'  No,  but  I  want  to  lose  them,'  replied  Mimi.     The  poet  was  thunder- 

'  I,'  said  Plietny,  dancing  herself  on  the  elastic  sofa,  '  would  rather 
have  Perfect  Lwe  ;  it 's  good  for  the  stomach.' 

Schaunard  articulated,  ina  na.ia!  toDe,some  wordi  which  made  Fhemy 
tremble  on  her  foundHtion. 

'  Bnh  ! '  said  Warei?!,  reeoTering  himself  the  first ;  '  let  us  spend  a  hun- 
dred thousand  franca  for  this  once  1 ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Roilol[ihc  ;  '  and  they  complain  of  our  not  being  good  cus- 
tomers.    Let's  fltitonish  them!' 

'Ay,'  said  Colline,  '  let  tis  give  ourselves  up  to  the  delighK  of  a  splen- 
did banquet !  Do  we  not  owe  passive  obedience  to  these  ladies !  Love 
lives  on  devotioQ  ;  wioo  is  the  essence  of  pleasure,  pleasure  the  duty  of 
youth;  women  nre  flowers,  and  must  be  moistened.  Moisten  awayl' 
and  Colline  bunp  upon  the  bell-rope  in  a  feverish  excitement 

Swift  as  the  wind,  the  waiter  came.  When  he  beard  talk  of  cham- 
pagne, burgundy,  and  various  liqneuis,  his  pbyaiognoray  ran  through  a 
whole  gamut  of  astonishment     But  there  was  more  to  come. 

'  I  have  a  hole  in  ray  inside,'  said  Mirai ;  '  I  should  like  aome  ham.' 

'And  I  some  sardines,  and  bread-and-hutler,'  struck  in  Musette. 

'And  I,  radisht-a,'  quoth  Pheroy,  'and  a  little  meat  with  them.' 

'  Say  at  once,  tlieo,  that  you  want  supper,'  said  Marcel. 

'We  should  have  no  objection,'  answered  they. 

'  Waiter  I '  quoth  Colline,  gravely, '  bring  us  all  that  is  requisite  for  a 
good  supper.' 

The  waiter  turned  a!i  the  colors  of  tlie  rain-how.  He  descended 
slowly  to  the  bar,  and  informed  bis  master  of  the  extraordinary  orders  he 
bad  received. 

The  landlord  took  it  for  a  joke  ;  but  on  a  new  summons  from  the  bell, 
he  ascended  him~elf  and  addressed  Colline,  for  whom  be  had  a  certain 
respect  Colline  explained  to  him  that  they  nished  to  see  Cliristmas  in 
at  bis  house,  and  that  he  would  oblige  them  by  serving  vihat  they  bad 
asked  for.     Momus  made  no  answer,  but  backetl  out,  twisting  his  napkin. 
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For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  held  a  consultation  with  his  wife,  who  for- 
tunately had  a  weakness  for  arts  and  letters,  and  advised  him  to  serve 
the  supper. 

*  To  be  sure,'  said  the  landlord, '  they  may  have  money  for  once,  by 
chance.' 

So  he  told  the  waiter  to  take  up  whatever  they  asked  for,  and  then 
plunged  into  a  game  of  piquet  with  an  old  customer.  Fatal  impra- 
dence ! 

From  ten  to  twelve  the  waiter  did  nothing  but  run  up  and  down- 
stairs. Every  moment  he  was  nsked  for  something  more.  Musette 
would  eat  English-fashion,  and  change  her  fork  at  every  mouthful.* 
Mirai  drank  all  sorts  of  wines,  in  all  sorts  of  glasses.  Schaunard  had  a 
quenchless  Sahara  in  his  throat  Colline  played  a  cross-fire  with  his 
eyes,  atid  while  chewing  up  his  napkin,  as  his  habit  was,  kept  pinching 
the  leg  of  the  table,  which  he  took  for  Phemy's  knee.  Marcel  and 
Rodolphe  maintained  the  stirrups  of  self-possession,  expecting  the  catas- 
trophe, not  without  anxiety. 

The  stranger  regarded  the  scene  with  grave  curiosity ;  from  time  to 
time  he  opened  his  mouth  as  if  for  a  smile ;  then  you  might  have  heard 
a  noise  like  that  of  a  window  which  creaks  in  shutting.  It  was  the 
stranger  laughing  to  himself. 

At  a  quarter  before  twelve  the  bill  was  sent  up.  It  amounted  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  twenty-five  francs  and  three  quarters. 

*  Come,'  said  Marcel,  *  we  will  draw  lots  for  who  shall  go  and  diplo- 
matize with  our  host.  It  is  getting  serious.'  They  took  a  set  of  domi- 
noes ;  the  highest  was  to  go. 

Unluckily,  the  lot  fell  upon  Schaunard,  who  was  an  excellent  virtuoso, 
but  a  very  bad  ambassador.  He  arrived  too  at  the  bar,  just  as  the  land- 
lord had  lost  his  third  game.  Momus  was  in  a  fearful  bad-humor,  and, 
at  Schaunard's  first  words,  broke  out  into  a  violent  rage.  The  other, 
whose  knowledge  of  art  was  much  better  than  his  temper,  replied  by  a 
double  discharge  of  slang.  The  dispute  grew  more  and  more  bitter,  till 
the  landlord  went  up-stairs,  swearing  that  he  would  be  paid,  and  that 
no  one  should  stir  till  he  was.  Colline  endeavored  to  interpose  his  paci- 
fyino;  oratory ;  but,  on  perceiving  a  napkin  which  Colline  had  made  lint 
of,  the  host's  anger  redoubled;  and  to  indemnify  himself,  he  actually 
dared  to  lay  profane  hands  on  the  philosopher's  hazel  over-coat  and  the 
ladies'  shawls.  A  volley  of  abuse  was  interchanged  by  the  artists  and 
the  landlord.  The  women  talked  of  their  dresses  and  their  conquests. 
The  stranger  began  to  quit  his  impassible  attitude ;  gradually  he  rose, 
made  a  step  forward,  then  another,  and  walked  as  an  ordinary  man  might ; 
he  approached  the  landlord,  took  him  aside,  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  low 
tone.  Rodolphe  and  Marcel  followed  him  with  their  eyes.  At  length, 
the  host  went  out,  saying  to  the  stranger, '  Certainly,  Mr.  Barbemache, 
certainly;  arrange  it  with  them  yourself.' 

Mr.  Barbemache  returned  to  his  table  to  take  his  hat;  put  it  on, 
turned  round  to  the  right,  and  in  three  steps  came  close  to  Rodolphe  and 

*  At  provincial  inns,  and  the  lower  order  of  Parisian  eating-housefl,  the  Bftme  knifb 
and  fork  is  expected  to  serve  the  guest  throughout  his  dinner. 


Marcel ;   took  off  bis  bat,  bowed  to  tbe  men,  vaved  a  salute  to  tbe 
women,  pulled  out  bis  handkerchief,  blew  his  nose,  and  begao  in  a  feeble 

'  Gentlemen,  excuse  the  liberty  I  am  about  to  take.  For  a  long  time, 
I  have  been  burning  with  desire  to  make  your  acquaintance,  but  have 
never,  till  now,  found  a  favorable  opportunity.  Will  you  allow  me  to 
seize  the  present  oueV 

'  Certainly,  cerlalnly,'  said  Colline.  Rodolphe  and  Marcel  bowed,  and 
said  nothing.  The  encessive  delicHcy  of  Scbaunard  came  nigh  spoiling 
every  thing,  'Excuse  me,  Sir,'  said  he,  briskly,  'but  you  have  not  the 
honor  of  knowing  us ;  and  the  usages  of  society  forbid  tbat — could  you 
bo  80  good  as  to  give  me  a  pipeful  of  tobacco  i  In  other  respecla  I  am 
of  my  friends'  opinion.' 

'Gentlemen,'  continued  Barbemaehe,  'I  am  a  disciple  of  the  fine-arts, 
like  yourselves.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  from  what  I  have 
heard  of  your  conversation,  our  taste.^  are  the  same.  I  have  a  most  eager 
desire  to  be  a  friend  of  yours,  and  to  be  able  to  find  you  here  every  night. 
The  landlord  i^^  a  brut^ ;  but  I  said  a  word  to  him,  and  }'ou  are  quite 
free  to  go.  I  trust  you  will  not  refuse  me  tbe  means  of  finding  you  here 
again,  but  accept  this  slight  service.' 

A  blush  of  indiEnation  mounted  to  Scbaunard's  face.  'Ho  is  specu- 
lating on  our  condition,'  said  he ;  'we  cannot  accept.  He  has  paid  our 
bill :  I  will  play  him  at  billiards  for  the  twenty-five  francs,  and  give  him 
points.' 

Barbemaehe  accepted  the  proposition,  and  had  the  good-sense  to  lose. 
This  trait  gaioed  him  the  esteem  of  the  party.  They  broke  up  with  the 
understanding  ihat  they  were  to  meet  next  day. 

'  Now,'  said  Schaunard,  '  our  dignity  is  saved  ;  we  owe  him  nothing.' 

'  We  can  almost  ask  him  for  another  supper,'  said  Colline. 


QoD  1  may  th«  liglit  of  this  Tht  dajr 
On  our  benighied  spirits  eliiii^ 

Aod  kindlo  in  fsch  titart  a  ra; 

Of  bopp,  aoil  joy,  and  tov«  divinst 

Slav  oil  its  quiet,  aacred  hours 
B«  kept  fnim  sin  and  folly  free; 

And  all  our  thouglib?,  nnil  nil  our  powers. 
Employed  In  love  and  pnusa  of  Thke! 

I  in  the  west, 
PB  in  every  ray, 
in  every  breail, 
□  cudleas  day  I 


With  brilliant  Iiupb  in  eveir  n 
Unv  its  twilight  be,  in  every  brei 
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Wdence  come  ye,  saddening  chordil 
Thoa  wailing  melody,  tbou  martial  straini 
Where  i>  the  foontiun  "deep,  too  deep  for  words, 
IVlieDcc  gush  your  ambient  waters  to  the  m^ol 

Art  thoD  a  prince,  O  Sons  t 
Like  to  the  wind-god,  or  tbe  Ughtning-biog  I 
Of  wayward  gentleness,  of  fierceness  stroog  — 
An  infant's  cry,  a  seraph's  sweeping  wingt 

Or  art  thoa  Gou's  own  voice. 
Echoing  afar  through  Eartli'a  niaiestio  halls; 
Now  caught  in  whijperingB  low,  when  men  rqjoie^ 
Now  pealed  in  thunder-bolts  and  water-rolls  t 

Poor  instrnmeDts  of  Earth 
Catcb  the  strayvoiees  circling  round  the  sphere^ 
With  scarce  an  echo  of  their  heavenly  birth ; 
And  yet,  how  sadly  sweet  to  mortal  earsi 

Hark  I  distant  swells  of  song 
Steal  o'er  the  moon-lit  waters  to  my  ear; 
And,  as  the  rippling  waves  their  notes  prolong 
Tbey  bear  unto  my  spirit  hope  and  fear. 


Ke  in  our  hearts  while  memory  yet  n 

Where  fly  ye,  tonching  chorda. 
Thus  speaking  tones  of  heavenly  harmonyt 
Have  ye  some  cloistered  home  whieh  Earth  afiord*, 
Or  course  je  back  to  far  Infinity  I 

Or  haply  are  je  sent 
To  uok  and  dw«U  in  henrts  «f  god-Uke  mmildl 
To  give  the  bright  imagination  ven^- 
To  regions  vast,  of  melody  untold  t 
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But  open  one  door  more,  and  joy  leaps  madly  on  tha  scene.  To-nighl 
the  Sulie  Ai^  Ffeura  is  the  adyliim  of  elegance.  Deep  in  a  draperied 
recess  sita  a  BrobJiijortgiaii  band,  whose  fitrains  burst  loose  sweetly,  grandly 
as  tha  winds  from  Eolua'  cave,  filtered  through  Apollo's  lyre.  On  every 
ride  reach  long,  lofty  walls,  festooned  with  Dowers,  and  inlaid  wjth  con- 
tinuous mirrom,  through  which,  multiplied  into  myriads,  the  mirthfol 
scene  enclosed  Reems  to  float  int^  infinitude.  Inviling  seats  surround  the 
hall  in  one  uubroken  coil  of  repose.  A  thousand  lustres,  ferronieres,  and 
trembling  plumes,  mingled  with  music  and  laughter,  fill  the  air.  Cava- 
liers incline  with  Viennese  courtesy  to  their  parlnera ;  or  stand  for  one 
brief  moment  clasping  their  waists,  wailing  to  plunge  into  the  whirlpool 
of  the  giddy  area ;  and  then,  swimming,  undulating,  skipping,  finished, 
sentimental,  the  stately  Polonaise,  the  swinging  Mazurka,  the  Trots  Tempt, 
and  the  Redowa,  graceful  and  drooping  as  a  willow,  follow  each  other  in 
floating  succession.  Frenchmen  —  who  are  never  serious  except  in  danc- 
ing— are  performing  like  dervishes.  The  fainting  fair  glide  through 
quadrilles,  retire  to  flirt  and  lemonade,  and  da  capo. 

My  little  riul-road  beauty  was  employed  in  an  adagio  movement,  look- 
ing as  arch  as  she  was  starch  at  the  Trinkhalle. 

Mrs.  Fleugef;:mue  appeared.  Her  march  through  the  sumptuous 
saloOD  was  an  imperial  tnumph.  No  one,  not  even  the  Italian  princessa, 
to  whom  the  Austrian  militaire  ia  now  making  snch  a  profound  salute, 
can  boast  of  n  more  magnificent  train  of  gentlemen  than  Mre.  Fledob- 
FEMUE,  tha  wife-vender.  The  Cktvalier  de  CEmpire,  and  the  Chevalier 
d'Indvslrie,  pay  court  to  her  with  equal  assiduity.  Are  you  curious  to 
know  the  secret  of  her  attraction !  It  is  this ;  Jlal  jiatlen/.  Her  tongue, 
like  a  locomotive,  begins  to  give  forth  a  thick  smoke  of  compliments  the 
moment  the  semblance  of  mankind  draws  near;  how  natural,  then,  to 
fall  into  her  train ! 

Singular  I  the  American  notion  that  nealneas  in  apparel  or  in  equipage 
is  an  English  characteristic !  On  the  pr&^nt  occasion,  Mrs.  Flsdgb- 
FEMUB  revelled  in  the  fullblown  glories  of  a  crimson  brocade.  Sacred 
to  tho  narrow  vails  of  her  e/ujtnore  d  eoucher  he  the  mysteries  of  her 
interior  attire.  Her  head-dress  waa  liko  the  city  of  Venice — 'a  tiara  of 
proud  toweri '  —  and  plumed  and  flowered  to  sueh  a  pitcli  that  it  would 
seem  iis  if  some  tame  ostrich  had  nestled  there  in  drowsy  vohiptuousneaa, 
and  w:>s  flaanling  his  downy  decorations  from  above  the  brightness  of  his 
floral  lied. 

Conspicuous  as  the  wife-vender  ever  ia  in  society  for  the  grace  of  her 
manners  and  her  luring  conversation,  she  attitudinized  about  the  vctj 
Amphytrite  of  flMttery,  spouting  it  refreshingly  around  at  every  step. 
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Iler  female,  dependant  to-niglit  was  Miss  Monosyllable,  a  fresh  damsel 
from  May-Fair,  the  catalogue  of  who-e  accomplishments,  as  displayed  in 
public,  was  limited  to  a  sovereign  Yes,  and  a  magnificent  No!  The 
Chaperone  was  all  smiles ;  the  Debutante  all  stares. 

Misses  Darkle  and  Sparkle  had  just  languished  into  light.  Captain 
Bruin  was  tormenting  them  to  his  utmost  with  criticising  uniforms,  gen- 
erals, and  every  thing  else  that  they  cared  nothing  about  Thus  bores, 
when  straitened  for  conversation,  always  have  recourse  to  strictures. 
Figure  to  yourself  vulgarity  personified,  and  conceit  laid  on  with  a  trowel, 
and  you  will  still  have  an  idea  somewhat  too  favorable  of  Mrs.  Aureoub 
Glorieux's  appearance.  The  monster-marshallinff  Baronkb  Vow 
Bludqeonbore  also  lent  her  countenance  as  well  as  she  could  through  a 
blending  of  wrinkles  and  rouge  :  a  plaste^mask  was  on  her  brow,  and 
the  finest  fresco  on  her  cheeks.  The  cooperation  of  pure  water  and  pure 
air  has  proved  highly  beneficial  to  most  complexions ;  but  still  there  are 
numbers  who,  like  the  Baronne,  scorn  to  depute  to  so  coarse  a  hand- 
maid as  Nature  that  art  of  tinting  in  which  they  themselves  so  eminently 
excel.  In  the  pump-room  to-morrow,  where  the  children  of  vicious  arti- 
ficiality, like  the  prodigal,  return  to  Nature  for  restoration  alter  their  long 
estrangement,  how  many  of  these  embalmed  beauties  will  the  rising  sun 
reveal,  looking  rougeless  and  wretched ! 

Behold  the  turtle  who  has  lost  her  mate!  this  Cleopatra  in  fovlard ; 
she  of  the  countenance  which  seems  to  have  borrowed  its  enamelled 
smoothness  and  purity  from  an  antique  cameo!  'Who  is  shet'  is  a 
question  that  has  moved  many  ere  to-day.  As  you  see  her  now,  she 
appears  always,  the  same  sad,  restless  mystery,  travelling  ever  with  a  sin- 
gle attendant,  in  quest  of  the  gayest  scenes,  but  steadfastly  declining  all 
participation  in  the  pleasures,  of  which  she  covets  only  the  spectacle  and 
distraction.  Wealth  and  a  noble  name  have,  in  her  case,  afforded  no 
talisman  against  dejection ;  secure,  if  the  constant  presence  of  festiyity 
can  but  minister  forgetfulness  to  her  mind,  she  has  now  for  three  years 
lived  a  wanderer  from  her  home  in  Naples,  where  her  once  proud  family 
is  wrecked,  and  her  young  husband  lies  a  political  prisoner,  without  hope 
of  release.    Yet  if,  as  sages  aver,  perfect  tranquillity  be  the  sincerest  typo 

of  happiness,  the  Countess  M has  perhaps  little  reason  to  envy  the 

lightest  of  these  ladies  who  philander  through  the  crowd. 

The  invincible  Passim  Partout  was  in  conversation  with  a  figure  of 
sabre-chains  and  spurs  —  a  piece  of  assery  who  was  not  allowed  fiirther 
admi.^sion,  on  account  of  his  costume,  but  was  authorized  to  lean  in  a 
gracceful  position  against  the  entrance-door  during  the  eveninff.  Pab- 
TOUT  was  evidently  upon  a  high  horse,  and  gesticulating  madly,  as  he 
always  does  when  the  course  of  narrative  leads  him  into  difficulties  where 
a  whole  troop  of  lancers  would  founder.  I  believe  his  present  theme  was 
a  description  of  an  elephant-supper  given  by  the  Shampoo  Indians  in 
South  Tartary.  The  listener,  too  polite  or  else  too  lazy  to  question  the 
travellers  asseverations,  could  only  find  a  safety-valve  for  his  incredulity  in 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  bobbing  his  head  with  an  enei^  of  action 
which  resembled  the  play  of  the  little  balls  you  sometimes  see  dandng 
up  and  down  the  jet  of  a  fountain. 

There  is  no  one  worth  looking  at  in  the  same  radius  with  the  ConinsBa 
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OF  CAUCHEM.vii;  uil  pjes  liavo  been  riveted  since  she  entered;  tlie 
Ma(lam«3  arf  nil  britidling,  and  the  Moni^ieiirB  are  all  bullying  abuut  ber. 
Sbe  iiHs  been  with  that  cunfounded  Turk  all  dity  :  he  must  be  thiuking 
of  the  line  in  Hafiz  ; 

'  Her  heart  is  Tull  or  puaiOD ;  her  ejea  are  full  ot  sleep.' 

Did  you  ever  behold  such  a  Chinese  miracle !  See  how  the  cordtm  of 
etrnngers  cloees  round ;  everv  bnd;  has  some  slight  and  select  atteD<ioDa 
to  pay  her.  Luuk  bov  the  Grand-Duke  salutes  her !  what  an  aceotade 
of  ceremony  ;  the,  all  the  while,  looking  as  selfiab  as  a  sun-sbftde ! 

I  succeeded  in  harpooning  Ernest  on  the  soft  sboa!  of  a  divan,  where 
he  was  playing  satdlite  to  a  very  twinkling  'evening-star,'  with  the  aid 
of  a  laost  trumendous  fan.  The  '  airing'  ended  in  favor  of  a  waltz,  in 
which  the  lady  was  to  join  with  a  more  favored  partner — a  formation 
of  blue,  brass,  and  nankeen,  trbo  strode  up  and  reminded  the  'star'  of 
her  'engagement'  with  an  air  of  exaction  tnat  seemed  particularly  unpal- 
atable to  my  friend  Ernest. 

'  Who  is  the  great  Jlandrin.  iT Anglais  ? '  inquired  I,  as  tile  tall  tlung 
commenced  gyrating  heavily  round  the  room. 

*  Oh  1  a  curried  cockniy  1  or  rather  an  Anglo-Italian,  who  lives  among 
horses  in  suuimcr,  and  pictures  in  winter.  You  may  see  Iiim  any  after- 
noon, season  after  season,  driring  a  dofurmed  tilbury  on  the  Lichtcuthaler 
Alice,  with  Lis  great  ham-colored  countenance  sandwiched  between  a 
huge  stiff  hat  and  a  stitFer  collar  of  the  same  dimensions.  I  have  his 
card  in  my  pocket  —  Honorable  Poppex  J.  Bdrde.  Oh  I  of  all  insup- 
portnbles,  any  thing  but  a  British  dandy ! — a  suit  of  clothes  personified  I 
Look  at  the  confounded  fool,  chucking  back  his  bead  like  a  goose  gulp- 
ing hot  water  !  Ilis  cravats  put  me  in  mind  of  the  war-horses  in  Job: 
'How  hast  Teiou  clothed  their  necks  in  thundfr!'  He  calls  himself  'a 
bird  of  the  first  water ' — a  dcfiniljon  of  peculiar  indefinitencss.  But  he 
has  been  better  described  as  a  man  '  disabled  of  the  benefits  of  his  own 
country,  out  of  love  with  his  nativity,  and  almost  chiding  God  for  mak- 
ing him  of  the  countenance  which  he  wore.' ' 

'And  his  discontent  at  the  latter  circumstance  is  not  without  good 
reason,  me  judice.     But  who  is  that  feeling  his  button  1 ' 

'  Badulkton  Bore,  another  of  my  compatriots,  the  ilinerant  Angles. 
Ho  is  attached  to  Baden  because  he  owes  every  body  here,  and  in  con- 
sequence ia  treated  very  kindly,  for  fear  lest  he  should  decamp.  Beside, 
be  is  always  waiting  for  funds  to  arrive  which  never  come;  and  great  is 
the  disappoinlmeot  be  expresses.  '  Shameful  I '  says  he, '  the  management 
of  these  daninatiuned  mails  I  my  banker  promised  a  remittance  for  cer- 
tain on  last  Thursday,  and  here  the  d d  diligence  must  go  and  get 

robbed !  If  the  thing  conlinucB  much  longer,  I  snail  certainly  go  home 
and  collect  the  funds  fur  you  myself,'  After  this  dubious  proposition, 
the  crustiest  creditors  always  come  down  and  declare  that  they  are  in  no 
hurry  whatever ;  quilt  a  pleasure  to  laail,  etc' 

*  It  appears  to  me  that  your  countrymen,  with  all  their  denunciation  of  ' 
foreigners  and  foreign  rascality,  always  find,  when  they  travel,  that  it  is 
generally  some  bold  Briton  who  bears  tlio  palm  of  scouudrelism  abroad.' 

'  The  diililren  of  Israel  did  put  a  term  to  tlieir  wanderings,  and  settled 
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at  last :  I  wonder  if  the  children  of  Great-Britain  will  ever  consent  to 
follow  their  exaniple !  If  the  Anglo-Italians,  the  Anglo-GermanicBy  the 
Anglo-Francos^  tho  Anglo-Russos,  and  the  Anglo-Egyptians  actually 
enjoyed  their  travels,  it  would  be  quite  another  thing,  and  I  should  be 
ready  to  wish  them  GoD-speed.  But  you  must  certainly  have  ol>- 
served — I  have,  and  with  much  pain — how  poor,  how  pitiful,  how  'flat, 
stale,  and  unprofitable,'  is  the  issue  of  their  tramps  and  trudges.  Thej 
wander,  they  know  not  why ;  they  see,  they  know  not  what.  They  go 
on,  as  it  were,  from  a  centrifugal  impulse  to  flee<  as  far  and  violently  as 
possible  from  the  hated  centre  of  home;  that  island-home  which,  with 
all  their  vaunted  patriotism,  is  to  each  of  them  a  mere  kennel  of  eimiM, 
where  he  leads  the  life  of  a  dog.  They  make  pilgrimages,  distant  and 
tedious,  simply  because  the  red-book,  'Murray's  Guide,'  enjoins  it  on 
them ;  or  because  Richard  says  il  faut  admirer  ceci  or  cela^  they  will  cas- 
cade their  aifected  raptures  over  hill,  dell,  ruin,  and  statue,  for  which  they 
have  about  as  much  appreciation  as  the  statue  has  for  them.  Does  it  not 
strike  you  as  it  does  me,  that  an  Englishman  always  voyages  with  a  mar 
Ucious  blue-devil  as  his  attendant-courier,  who  clings  to  him  like  the 
unhung  slave  that  was  stationed  behind  the  chariot  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
to  be  a  *  sweet  remembrancer  *  of  mortality  and  misery.  In  travelling 
now-a-days,  my  chief  marvel  is,  where  the  devil  are  the  men  of  sense! 
Parhlcu  !  I  begin  to  suspect  that  they  have  sense  enough  to  stay  at 
home.' 

*  You  are  wrong,  Ernest  A  gentleman  should  always  stand  up  for 
his  countrymen  and  country  while  he  remains  abroad  ;  that's  honoraUe 
patriotism :  and  he  should  immediately  proceed  to  damn  both  in  ffood 
set  terms  on  his  return  home;  that's  independence.  I'm  afraid,  how- 
ever, that  your  luck  at  roulette  has  been  rather  noir  than  rouge  this  eveii- 
ing.  But  ckapeau  has,  and  quash  such  kill-joy  subjects ;  here  approaches 
the  sweet  cynosure  of  the  soul,  the  Countess  of  Cauchemar.  Has  she 
a  husband  here  ? ' 

^Husband?  Ah  yes.  Monsieur  son  mari^  sans  doute.  Ton  must 
know  that  a  six-weeks  star,  culminating  as  she,  is  surrounded  by  too 
many  satellites  to  have  a  visible  consort.  There  is  some  one,  howerer, 
who  answers  to  that  appellation ;  a  sort  of  deputy-husband ;  a  respecta- 
ble and  responsible  gentleman  of  the  same  name ;  insouciant  as  King 
Candaule<i,  who  escorts  her  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Baron  Yoh 
Bludgeonbore  attends  his  goddess  of  authority,  having  a  face  now  hr 
too  wan  to  minister  to  blushing  beauty.  You  have  lived  enough  on  the 
Continent  to  know  what  a  matrimonial  alliance  is  here>  Reduced  to 
parchment,  it  is,  you  know,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  virtual  signing 
away  of  a  man's  original  rights  and  powers.  If  he  marries  a  belle^  he  n 
in  the  condition  of  a  state  merged  into  a  general  government.  He  to- 
tually  delegates  his  independent  authority  to  a  petticoat  soverdgn ;  his 
very  existence  becomes  subsidiary  to  hers ;  hers  are  all  the  summa  jura 
imperii :  to  frame  ordinances;  to  make  peace  and  war, friends  and  foes; 
to  raise  money  on  his  credit ;  and  all  this,  to  say  nothing  of  her  unlim- 
ited liberty  of  forming  what  manner  of  new  alliances  she  pleases— an 
unbounded  jurisdiction  !  Is  this  a  prospect  to  allure  a  man  with  his  eyea 
open  ?    No,  my  friend ;  careless  as  I  seem,  I  have  made  obserrationB 
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enough  to  convince  me  that  the  marrying-age  haa  gone  by.  Poor 
Caucbemar!  I  knew  him  woil,  Horatio;  a  fellow  of  iofinit*  jest,  in 
other  and  better  day*,  lie  now  gambles  like  Blucher.  Duly  and  duti- 
fully he  provides  for  the  Countess,  when  he  is  able  ;  but  as  for  obtruding 
himself  any  farther  on  her  fair  career,  '  the  camel  of  auoh  an  idea,'  as 
the  gallant  Turk  declares,  'never  yet  crossed  the  great  Sahara  of  kit 

'  It  is  cool,  to  aay  the  least,  in  young  Araurath,  to  come  and  carry  off 
the  pearl  of  Christendom  in  our  teeth.  Can  no  gallant  Frank  be  found 
to  break  a  lance  with  him  for  such  a  prize ! ' 

'  Ke  will  not  long  repose  on  any  laurels  that  flourish  in  such  a  fickle 
atmosphere  as  that  of  her  eyes.  Beside,  the  Grand-Duchess  Sophie  is 
not  more  than  half  pleased  at  the  Countess's  presence  here.' 

'  Why  so  1 ' 

'Why,  in  the  first  place,  because  all  the  Baden  nobility  have  run  mad 
about  her,  while  her  highness  insists  upon  theh'  running  mad  about  the 
appalling  Baronnb  Von  BLUDOEON'itaBE.  In  the  second  place,  there  is 
the  Grand-Duke,  old  as  he  is.  By  the  way,  have  you  heard  tlie  last  on  dil, 
that  our  Turk  here  is  a  natural  bod  of  the  Oraod-Duke!  There  are  fif- 
teen proo&  of  it  established  within  three  days.  He  was  taken  an  infant 
to  Bayoukdere  on  the  Bospborus,  and  brought  up  quietly  on  attar  of 
roses  and  ostrich-milk,  which  accounts  for  his  complexion  and  sweet  voice. 
The  Baronne  says  it  is  evident  he  must  be  tomebody'e  natural  son,  be- 
cause he  speaks  French  so  well.  I  wonder,  by  the  way,  if  the  Gband- 
DucBEsa  Sophie  has  yet  entered  1  She  oaly  remains  half  an  hour,  on 
iiccount  of  her  principles.  Ker  visit  is  a  signal  for  the  gaming-tables  to 
instantly  suspend  operations ;  nor  are  tbey  permitted  to  resume  until  she 
is  gone.  She  declares  she  will  never  lend  her  countenance  to  this  'gulf 
of  vice,'  (gouffre  de  vice,)  as  she  calls  the  trenli  ft  qttarante  games.' 

'Then  why  are  they  not  suppressed  altogether!' 

'If  circumstances  independent  of  the  disposition  of  the  court  would 
suSer  it  to  proscribe  these  games  for  ever,  do  not  suppose  that  it  would 
wait  till  to-morrow,  even ;  the  edict  would  go  forth  to-night.' 

'  But  who  under  heaven,  then,  has  power  to  control  these  highly  moral 
inclinations ! ' 

'  Interest,  Sir ;  the  interest  of  the  whole  State.  It  is  not  enough  to  boast 
of  Baden  as  a  delicious  resort;  every  one  knows  it ;  but  .  -  .  .  tell 
me,  what  is  the  vivifying  principle  t  what  is  it  that  imparls  all  this  ani- 
mation which  is  met  with  nowhere  else  ?  What  is  it  but  Play  !  Banish 
7)lay  from  these  balls,  and  you  banish  the  gay  company.  The  experiment 
has  already  been  partly  tried ;  it  has  wholly  failed.  Gambling  is  the 
sitte  qua  rum,  the  corner-stone  of  Baden's  prosperity.  A  rotten  founda- 
tion, you  may  say,  for  a  country's  treasury  ;  but  it  is  true.  From  June 
until  the  middle  of  August,  all  Europe  seems  to  appoint  a  rendezvous  on 
this  ground.  When  this  ceases  to  be  the  case,  the  State  in  which  this 
immense  accession  of  strangers  scjuander  thoasauds  on  thousands  most 
be  impoverished.  No;  her  royal  highness,  the  Grand-Duciibss  Sophib, 
must  yield  to  reason,  as  she  does ;  although  the  banks  are  closed  during 
her  visits  out  of  compliment,  while  she  hereelf  is  regarded  as  something 
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mure  lto]y  tlian  lovely.  Undoubtedly  public  gambling  is  ■  great  evil, 
but  chiefly  so  because  it  is  a  neeeaaary  evil.' 

'liravo!  Adam  Smith  has  never  gone  deeper  in  policy  in  bis  'Wealth 
of  NaUous.'  I  presume  that,  as  a  consequence  of  her  scniplea,  her  royal 
highness  is  expected  to  pay  only  angels'  visits  to  the  Eubball — n'raw 
and  fnr  between'  as  po^ible.' 

'  Lciiving  the  GRAND-DccnEss  alone  I  should  say,  if  loob  go  for  any 
thing,  that  the  tall,  noticeable  man  standing  alone  is  something  out  of  (he 


'And  for  once  you  interpret  well.  That  man  might  be  Mephistophelei, 
for  aught  known  to  the  contrary.  Ordinarily,  mystery  it  the  Tery  slight- 
est claim  to  distinction  here ;  but  to  him  mystery  is  what  poison  was  to 
Mitliridates  of  Pontu^ — his  nourrilure,  his  fame,  his  idiosyncrasy.  Ther« 
is  a  report,  nay,  it  is  currently  believed  in  inystic  Germany,  that  by  cer- 
tdn  subterranean  dealings  he  has  contrived  to  exist  durinp  three  or  Jour 
etnturiea.  You  needn't  sneer;  I  state  nothing  but  what  is  proved, 
parole  d'hontteur.  When  you  go  to  Dresden,  you  will  see  ■  picture  in 
the  grand  gallery  as  like  him  as  it  can  stare;  that  picture  ia  over  two 
hundred  years  old.  There  are  men  in  Silesia,  now  tottering  to  th«  grtn 
with  old  age,  who  knew  him  at  the  beginning  of  their  lives,  when  he 
appeared  precisely  as  now.  But  he  travels  so  mtich,  and  alters  hia  dreat 
so  often,  from  tnilitaire  to  bourgeoit  and  ecclesiastic,  beside  all  the  diver- 
sities which  fashion  can  surest,  that  be  escapes  the  pursnit  of  observation, 
'  I  t«ll  tlie  tale  as  't  was  told  to  me ; '  I  ask  you  to  believe  nothing  mon 
than  you  please ;  but  he  is  certainly  an  unaccountable  man.  Go  where 
you  will,  you  meet  him  with  that  same  Brutus  head  and  great  black  eyea, 
wrapped  in  spectral  reminiscences  of  tbepast,cadaverouB  as  a  cor^a,  but 
never  looking  a  day  older.  You  may  laugh  as  you  please,  bat  Eugene 
Sue  has  taken  him  as  the  hero  of  bis  '  AVANDCRiKa  Jxw.'  It  is  hit^  to 
believe  in  a  ghost  in  a  ball-room,  1  admit ;  but  coufess  the  truUi  that  yon 
wouldn't  care  to  encounter  that  man  on  the  Harts  monntainB.  He 
always  addresses  you  after  the  manner  of  one  of  Homer's  heroes.  If 
you  wish  a  crowning  evidence  of  his  diabolical  dealings,  obaerve  his  ^a> 
bolical  luck  at  play.  He  broke  a  bank  at  Turin  only  a  month  ago,  and 
from  the  assiduity  with  which  he  frequents  the  tables  where  the  faireit 
and  foulest  of  mankind  gather,  I  judge  that  he  proposes  to  break  another 
bank  here.  You  may  surmise,  woetlier,  with  his  peculiar  reputation  and 
prodigious  run  of  luck,  he  is  not  a  living  dog  and  dead  lion  in  one. 
Dost  thou  like  the  picture)* 

'  I  am  afraid  you  are  become  corrupted  by  intercourse  with  Coomt 
Pabsiu  Partout;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  allliough  I  believe  implicitly 
every  word  yon  have  uttered,  I  have  been  liitigLir^g  at  your  Satanie 
friend's  coat.  He  must  want  to  be  exorcisi.'<]  of  bis  infernal  attributes  to 
place  himself  under  that  blessed  doucbe-biilli  of  melted  was  —  look ! ' 

The  next  moment  Ernest  F had  dropped  bis  affected  gravity,  and  ' 

was  fur  gone  in  a  cachinnatoryspasm.  Acurrcra  {goddess,  who  smilingly  I 
humiliated  her  statuet^bip  by  supporting  a  tremendous  candelabra,  bnsU  1 
ling  with  flaming  bougiei,  had  adopted  a  mode  of  ingeniow  rovann  ^'  ' 

dripping  with  no  chary  band  libalio  v^'  "^   "**' " 

coat  within  her  reach.     It  waa  no  i 
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of  gentlemen  who  found  themselves  thus  unexpectedly  and  gratuitously 
garnished  by  the  profuse  nature  of  the  nude  lady's  favors.  I  have  often 
remarked  the  exquisite  sensitiveness  of  the  black-coated  gentry  at  the 
imposition  of  this  ball-room  abomination.  The  inventors  of  heathen  hell 
should  never  have  omitted  to  catalogue  this  torment  of  the  frail  human- 
ity of  fashionable  natures  among  at  least  the  third-class  tortures  of  inferno. 
To  find  one's  self  trepanned  into  a  friend's  house  under  pretext  of  a 
pleasure-party,  or  to  pay  your  way  into  a  public  ball,  exulting  vfith  fond 
anticipations  of  waltzing  and  conquest ;  your  Phidian  figure  gracefully 
encased  in  your  crack  coat^  radiant  in  immaculate  vest  and  invulnerable 
boots ;  your  mind  as  clear  of  presentiment  as  the  June  heaven  of  cloud, 
and  then  —  and  then  1  sneer  not,  cold  railer,  at  the  slender  stock  of  plea- 
sures which  mankind  can  at  best  enjoy.  And  then  I  to  see  with  secret 
misgiving  some  sardonic  friend  trip  blandly  across  the  room  and  lisp  in 
your  ear  the  hateful  question  which  suggests  his  Mephistophelian  smile: 
Eh  !  mon  ckeVy  and  pray  is  that  a  hahit  de  fantasie  you  wear  ?  pardon 
my  obtrusion,  but  from  the  effect  across  the  room,  I  thought  it  was  some 
new  style  of  coat;  your  well-known  taste  —  pardon,  eh  !  ehP 

Oh  then !  to  turn  upon  yourself  like  the  scorpion  girt  with  fire,  aghast 
at  heart,  to  discover  your  crack  coat  transmuted  into  a  harlequin  vest- 
ment, the  collar  like  ice  on  ebony!  To  feel  like  a  private  undertaker; 
to  feel  like  a  fretful  porcupine,  the  cursed  wax  all  clotted  in  your  glisten- 
ing hair ;  to  feel  yourself  the  laughing-stock  of  the  room ;  to  feel  power- 
less to  face  the  pitiless  world  before  you,  and  yet  ashamed  to  turn  your 
back  upon  which  the  melted  mass  of  infamy  sits  like  Sinbad's  old  man 
of  the  sea ;  to  feel  waxed  all  over  I  to  feel  Lynched  I  Oh !  there  may 
bo  weightier  ills  than  this;  there  are  tar  and  feathers ;  there  are  calami- 
ties which  affect  life  and  reputation ;  woes  trill  occur  which  blanch  the 
hair  for  ever ;  but  what  is  more  villainous  to  bear  than  a  trial  of  temper ! 
What,  what  is  more  dire  to  temper  than  to  have  one's  high  hopes  hurled 
down,  as  it  were,  from  the  pleasure-pinnacle  of  a  bright  Mont  Blanc  in 
an  avalanche  of  wax  !  I !  Was  Job  the  Grand  a  dancing  man  ?  You 
slink  out  like  the  ghost  in  Hamlet  before  a  hooting  pit-host  is  very  sorry, 
the  accident  will  not  be  repeated.  Aye,  'there's  the  rubP  you  slink 
out.  A  servant  plays  rubbers  of  iohish-wkish  on  your  devoted  back. 
He  scrapes  your  acquaintance  with  an  instrument  like  an  ancient  sirigil. 
He  currycombs  you  like  a  racer  after  a  three-mile  heat ;  he  cUps  a  heated 
iron  between  your  shoulders.  You  give  flunky  his  shilling,  and  sidle 
back  into  the  ball-room,  musing  on  the  frail  tenure  which  a  dancing-man 
must  possess  on  the  world's  esteem,  when  a  mere  inscription  of  wax  can 
blot  out  his  every  claim  to  distinction. 

Thanks  to  the  zeal  of  four  flunkies  In  hazzar^uniform,  who  hawked  at 
the  liffhts  with  the  fury  of  owls;  this  exhibition  of  ^d — d  diuolwng 
viewij  as  Ernest  emphatically  called  them,  was  soon  extinguished. 
Seaioelyy  howefcr,  had  the  desirable  ocMisummation  taken  place,  when  a 
wmnnotioa  of  a  diffiacent  nature  arose  in  the  upper  end  of  the  salon. 
■  A^piphNV^  ^^'^  *  skaip  fe  m  nee,  seasoned  with  laughter  sev . 
^'"^WMfMl'^Mf^  metf]  ]    x>raed  with  the  key  of  etiquette,  all 

llf  ^1      vanish,  a  parting  of  the 'crush,' soon 

that  one  of  the  hot-water  pa- 
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taenta — an  especial  pet  of  the  great  hot-water  doctw  of  Baden,  who^  m 
I  have  already  mentioned,  is  an  Abernethj  martinet  in  the  sunwi/ftMCt 
of  the  subjects  of  bis  tender  merciee — bad  ungnardedlr  yielded  to  the 
bland iflbmenta  of  a  ^altz,  and  bad  been  detected  swimmmg  along  to  tba 
true  double  Wien  time.  Bnt  the  eyes  of  Argna  were  npon  him,  dewjto 
his  thaumaturgic  twiaklings.  Have  you  ever  aeen  a  Newfound land-dcs 
dart  into  a  crowd  and  single  out  bia  master  bj  the  coat-taiUt  Wel( 
even  so  did  this  little  wretch  of  a  doctor  rush  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  seize,  with  dexterous  gripe,  not  the  coat-tula,  but  the  cdlar  ot 
bis  victim,  wbo,  truth  to  say,  lo^ed  more  like  the  doff  than  the  maater. 
A  fiightfiil  objurgation  ensued ;  the  lady  waa  swung  down  nearly  on  her 
knees,  but  the  detestable  little  janixary  of  Galen  held  bti,  puffing  and 
inexorable. 

'For  ehame!  my  friendl'  shrieked  be,  in  the  oUieT*B  i^tated  ear; 
'  vihat  wtre  you  doing  uith  that  lady  ?  Why  areyou  not  a-bedt  What 
escitement !  what  a  scene  for  youl  How  can  you  oome  mi  anbjeet 
yourself  to  such ' 

'  Brvtality! '  shouted  the  prisoner,  endeavoring  to  free  himself  willi 
a  jerk  tbat  only  wrought  his  cravat  into  a  hangman'a  knot  ander  hia  left 


eeo(rf,than, 
Sir,  I  expoBtuIate.  I  warn  yon  tliat  I  have  help  at  hand, 
in  case  you  make  it  necessary  to  proceed  to  extremities,  and  then,  AxT* 
tkurtder-teealher  /  you  will  soon  see  with  whom  you  hare  to  de^  &, 
I  am  bold ;  I  know  it ;  I  tbank  Heaven  that  I  am.  But,  Bit,  ramember, 
it  is  not  I,  but  my  dutt/  tbat  holds  you  by  the  coQar.' 

With  this  sublime  sentence  be  ceased.  There  was  no  wapnL  Than 
was  no  eye  to  pity,  nor  arm  to  save.  There  was  nc^iiig  but  ■  Bed-Sea 
of  ridicule  yawning  to  engulf  him.  His  litUe  Tttpmcbore  waa  gatkend 
unto  her  (amily,  who  now  all  conjoined  in  looking  atilrtloaa  at  tha  ill- 
starred  waltzer.  The  path  of  policy  seemed  to  colndde  with  that  et 
duty;  and  tbe  martyr  of  medicine  submitted  to  s  '  ' 
martyr  of  melted  wax  bail  ilon^i  iRfur,-  liim. 

'Waslnot  rigbt,'a«kta  Enie.',t,-in  culling  him 
you  consult  him,  you  might  it*  wuli  engage  a  polico-spy  at  onw  on  y 
heels;  he  has  a  bound-like  instinct  after  paticotswhicb  is  truly  nppolhng.' 

'Or  rather,'  said  Babbleton  Bore,  '  it  is  like  eelling  yooroelf,  body  and 
soul,  to  the  Devil  himself,  of  whom  I  firmly  believe  Dr.  Galpingw  il  a 

prime  agent.    After  your  iMiiii'act  with  him  you  are  no  Ion     — — 

keeper;  if  you  are  fortun  .'<'  <  nough  to  ewape  aJin  fronll 
treafin«n<,it  isoolytabe  Uvli;':r>.'d  to  death  by  hi*  """i"^ 
are  to  the  treatment  wb**  '>"    "ulw""^ '* 

'And  tbeia  is  bo  dr*'- 
DeGenli^who  laA. 
have   •-«'    — -  "y*-* 
hoa* 
he  O' 


ilhng.' 
ly  and 
w  tea 
olouMMm^E 
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'As  for  my  part,'  lisped  Mr.  Pappen  J.  Burde, '  if  ever  I  am  JU-sdriBed 
enough  to  make  hia  acquaintance,  I  shall  always  go  anoed.' 

'Well  said!  mon  frravo,' exclaimed  the  fire-eater ;  'shoot  Mm  like  a 
dog  and  show  your  teeth  I  Sacre  mille  Unaurrti !  I  ahall  oerbdnly  leave 
my  card  oq  him  to-morrow  morning.' 

'  What  doea  he  come  here  for  at  alt  t'  inqmrsd  Babbleton  Bore  of  the 

'  What  for ! '  returned  the  other,  fiercely,  cracking  the  knncklea  of  hia 
clenched  fiats.  'Sture  nam  de  Dieu  !  bow  should  I  know !  Aa  a  police- 
man visits  a  flash-house,  I  suppose,  in  pnisnit  of  prey' 

'  He  looks  upon  a  bail-room  as  a  Bedlam,  vhere  every  body  ouf^t  to 
be  put  in  a  strait-jacket.  From  the  mtinner  in  which  he  constitutea 
himself  aanitory  guardian  of  his  subjectB,  I  opine  that  that  is  precisely 
the  operation  he  would  be  moat  pleased  to  perform  on  this  raff  of  luna- 
tica,  H3  he  styles  the  daaccTS,'  eaid  an  officer. 

'  '  Whom  he  loveth,  be  chaateneth,'  is  his  declared  motto,'  added  the 
eroupUr  of  the  roufeff«- table,  who  bad  just  been  attracted  from  the  ad- 
Joining  Ealon,  with  a  roll  of  bank-notes  in  his  band. 

'J/iiu  it  quoi  ban  let  coguilles,  qwtnd  Vatuf  at  avaH*  interposed  the 
majestic  Passim  Partout.  '  Pshaw !  Tbia  is  but  a  (rajtm^  display  of 
the  doctor's  force  of  character.  1  was  myself  a  witness  to  a  much  supe- 
rior instance  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  doctor  is  my  l>eet  friend.  He  came 
to  me  in  the  afternoon  and  said : 

' '  Count,  I  am  afflicted  with  a  contamacioua  patient ;  he  wUl  not  take 
kindly  to  boiling  water.* 

"  Won'theiUionghl'  saidi;  'nmuvtmnt;  invite  him  up  with  you 
to  look  at  ibe  reservoir.' 

'  Dr.  Gulpingen  caught  at  my  suggestion,     I  accompanied  him  and  the 

Etttient,  who,  by  the  way,  w.is  a  great  mineralogist,  up  the  hill.     Ynu 
now  it  is  Tuaal,  on  opening  the  door  of  the  grand  reservoir  of  the  boil- 
[  fag  (buDtwn,  to  wait  a  few  moments  until  the  excessive  steam  evaporates. 
But  not  so  the  doctor. 

' '  Now's  Ihfi  time,'  whispered  I,  as  the  patient  was  turning  the  knob. 
• '  Wlift  Ail  voa  snt  1 '  imjuired  the  doctor. 

'  'NotliTt  '.','  iJiivl  tbi;  pilient,  looldng  through  his  misty  spectaclea, 
•ejcept  .i 

ired  Dr.  Gulpingen,  giiing  him  a  push  in  the 

!  II  rhinoceros. 

.  tremendous  splanh  was  heard  ;  a  gurgle  ; 

■'  'i^vbcrus,  who  keeps  the  hot-water  gates, 

I    :.  wliich  we  soon  cast  in.     The  poor 

:  I'ltricated,  it  was  found  that  the  coat 

timpn    however,  are  blessed  with 

sheet  brought  him  up 

The  gentleman  now 

'•o  me  what  over- florid  in 

irger  portion  of  his  hair. 

lytiilly  assures  him.     The 

collection  of  chrysolites 

immersion  was 
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afterward  found  to  be  bloated  to  nearly  double  their  original  bulk.  He 
left  Baden  very  well  pleased  with  himself.  And  now,  gentlemen,'  added 
the  Count,  desirous  to  extinguish  the  subject, '  since  the  doctor  is  disposed 
of,  let  us  return  and  gamble  or  dance.' 

*  I  must  devise  some  polite  mode  of  telling  that  man  he  lies,  or  T  shall 
expire  with  ennui,  murmured  the  fire-eater,  cracking  his  war-like 
knuckles. 

'  True,  gentlemen ;  true,  every  word,  I  assure  you,  parole  cThanneur. 
I  w»s  of  the  party ;  true,  il  faui  vivre,  ilfaut  vtvre,^  sang  a  melodious 
voice  from  behind,  which,  after  diligent  research,  was  discovered  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  Count's  bottle-holder. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  there  spread  an  tinivenal  hush 
throughout  the  human  hive  of  hum.  The  first  performer  on  the  comet- 
d'piston  in  Germany  was  about  to  play.  A  flock  of  fans,  which  were 
actively  exercised  but  a  moment  ago,  now  paused  like  birds  asleep  on  the 
wing.  A  whole  ottoman-full  of  flirters  was  stilled.  Not  even  the  clink 
of  coin  was  heard.  The  Germans  were  mule  from  admiration ;  the 
French  from  politeness ;  the  English  from  listlessness.  The  performance 
ceased ;  applause  stormed  down  from  all  sides  hke  the  pattering  of  big 
rain;  and,  shower-like,  it  was  followed  by  a  profunon  of  flowers  in 
bouquets. 

The  noon  of  night — the  only  noon,  I  fear,  ever  known  to  the  beauty 
and  chivalry  that  graced  this  occasion  —  was  now  ranked  among  the 
gathered  hours.  I  left  the  company  while  music  was  again  pouring  its 
voluptuous  tides  through  their  bounding  pulses.  A  tight  hoot  hinted 
the  propriety  of  retiring  with  an  admonition  much  more  effectual  than 
that  which  the  heroine  of  the  slipper  so  rashly  disregarded. 

How  I  marvelled  during  the  evening  at  some  peculiar  features  of  this 
ball ;  and  chiefly  at  the  conservative  construction  of  the  ladies'  robei^ 
which  established  such  a  high  protective  tariff  on  the  demesnes  of  the 
sweet  throat  that  all  criticism  was  precluded  of  the  well-fumished  busts  for 
which  German  dames  are  renowned ;  how  I  marvelled  more  on  being  ap- 
prised of  the  motive  of  the  mode,  videlicetyihst  a  certain  Savoy  princess,  the 
coryph^^  of  taste  and  ton  at  Baden,  was  instigated  by  a  Yoluminous  endow- 
ment of  nature  —  an  unsightly  g6itre  —  to  act  the  prude,  and  set  the 
example  of  high-necked  reserve,  which  etiquette  required  the  rest  to  copy; 
jow  1  admired  the  amiable  arrangement  of  fashion  which  dictated  the 
dispruise  of  the  many  in  order  to  hide  the  deformity  of  one  ;  how  all  this^ 
and  much  more  of  titillating  interest  transpired,  yet  remains  to  be  recorded, 
but  not  here,  for  why  prolong  the  scandal  ?  Satire,  alas  I  is  to  society 
what  salt  is  to  the  egg,  or  sauce  to  the  gander.  So  passed  the  first  group 
of  mes  beaux  jours  a  Bade-Bade,  the  sights  and  sounds  of  a  week.  Do 
you  ask  after  its  successors  ?  Life,  when  most  delightful,  is  not  like  a 
kaleidoscope,  changing  its  hues  and  phases  with  each  diurnal  revotutioiu 
Neither  Democritus  nor  Heraglitcb,  you  will  admit,  could  perish  for 
want  of  pastime  amid  the  various  acts  of  the  Grand  Comedy  of 
£rrors  —  life  —  which  are  represented  here ;  for  here,  at  least,  the  comr 
plaint  does  not  hold  good  that, 

'SociBTT  is  smoothed  to  such  excess 
That  Bumners  differ  hardly  more  than  dzeas.' 
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Nor  can  I  concur  with  him  who  snid  that '  Half  a  word  upon  tlia  spot  is 
worth  a  whole  ca^^luad  of  reeollecduiia.'  An  epistolary  journal  grows 
not  unlike  old  wine.  As  for  oblivion,  its  cold  shadow  can  never  attain  to 
Haden-Baden.  Indeed,  it  ia,  after  all,  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  '  Fool's 
Paradise'  were  less  rife  with  those  matchless  associations  which  make  the 
American  remioisceni,  on  his  return  home,  wish  to  Heaves  that  the 
Atlantic  ware  Lethe,  so  that  he  might  have  drowned  hia  perliHauious 
mistress  Mnemosyn«,  the  Syren  who  will  continue  to  sing  sweetly  and 
malidously  in  bis  ear. 


Thbek  men  and  a  bull-dog  iigly. 

Two  guoB,  and  u  terrier  lame: 
Thty  'd  better  stand  out  in  the  mud  ther^ 

And  set  tlienuelvea  op  fur  gainel 
But  no  I  I  see.  by  the  coeking 

Of  that  rcd'baired  PuddyV  eye, 
lie's  bean  'reeding'  too  mnoh  tor  you,  Sir, 

Any  such  game  to  Iryt 

'"Whist,  JAWtr,  me  boy  I  kap«  dark  there. 

And  hould  the  bii;  bull-dog  in : 
There  '9  a  bluadf  big  cloud  of  radc-birds 

That  nnde  a  pepperin'l ' 
'Chip-bnngl'  gpenKB  ths  aingle-linrrol ; 

■Flip-booongl'  roars  the  old 'ftueen-ANHE  : 
There's  a  Pndd;  atretohed  out  in  the  mud-hole, 
A  kicked-OTer,  knocked-dowu  lOanl 

The  big  bull-tt<^s  eyes  stick  oat. 
And  the  terrier's  barks  beein ; 
The  Puddy  digs  out  of  the  deep  mud. 
And  then  the  'diacuursin"  cornea  in: 
'  Oh  JahET.  ye  pricious  young  blag-guard, 
I  know  ye  're  the  divil's  son  I 
How  many  fingem'  load,  thin, 
Did  ye  put  in  this  damned  old  guul ' 

'  How  many  fingers)     Bo  jaben! 

D' ye  think  I  'd  be  afUier  raroming 

Me  fingers  into  liie  gun  )' 
■Well,  give  me  the  powdher,  JiMtr!' 
"ThB  powdhcrl  bb  sure  aa  I  "m  boro, 
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Wmi  his  household,  quaint  and  simple, 

In  his  nianlj  prime. 
By  the  fire-light  sat  a  Quakeb, 

In  the  winter  time  ; 
Moved  in  feeling  by  the  pealing 

Of  the  Christmas  chime : 
Little  looked  he  to  the  outward; 

Feasts  and  holy  days, 
To  his  inward  faith  and  worship, 

Were  as  worldly  ways ; 
But  he  scoffed  not  at  the  symbola 

Of  the  people's  praise. 
Little  l<)Vt><l  he  art  or  music. 

And  his  fire-light  falls^ 
In  fantastic  shape  and  semblance. 

O'er  ungarnisfaed  walls : 
But  he  loved  the  blessed  teaching 

Which  the  chime  recalls. 
All  BO  still  he  sate,  and  solemn, 

While  his  own  high  thought, 
Throned  u[)on  his  ample  forehead, 

Such  a  stillness  wrought^ 
That  the  mystic  spell  of  Silexce 

All  around  him  caught 
Sweeth*  looked  they  in  that  circle. 

Wife  and  children  three ; 
Two  brave  boys  beside  the  mother 

Hushed  their  boyish  glee ; 
And  a  fair  young  eirl  was  kneeling 

At  her  father^  knee. 


II. 


Outward,  with  its  sweet  evangel 

On  the  ear  of  Time, 
Upward  far,  to  meet  the  star-light. 

Swept  the  sounding  chime, 
As  the  centuries  shall  hear  it 

Ever  more,  sublime. 
From  the  ages  dim  and  distant, 

Through  the  pealing  bell, 
llolled  anew  the  inspirations 

From  His  lips  that  fell. 
On  the  ancient  Mount  of  Olives, 

By  Samaria's  well, 
While'the  echo  star-ward  dying, 

Seemed  each  martyr's  knelL 


III. 

'FATont,  tell  UB  of  the  Qoftken^' 

(Did  the  children  Mijf) 
'  How  the  cruel  Pilgrim  rulers 

Drove  the  Friends  ftway^ 
Tell  us  how  they  whipped  and  killed 
them 

In  that  olden  day. 
When  they  hung  poor  Mamr  Dm — 

Cruel  men  were  they.' 

rv. 

Fearful  was  the  inward  eonfliot 

Ere  he  made  reply, 
For  his  nature,  braye  and  martial^ 

Broke  so  bold  and  high 
Into  flame  alons  his  forehead. 

Lightning  from  his  tj% 
As  the  martjrs  of  his  peo|^ 

Passed  m  spirit  bjr» 
Looked  he  like  a  warrior  waiting 

For  the  battle-cry. 
So  the  fiery  indignation 

Through  his  pulses  ran. 
For  a  moment^  ere  the  Christian 

Triumph^  o'er  tlie  Man; 
And  his  tones  were  deep  and  thrilling 

As  the  tale  began: 

V. 

Sate  the  Puritanic  roler^ 

In  a  stately  row, 
ExDicoTT,  with  scowl  and  acormng 

On  his  lip  and  brow; 
While  a  herd  of  ynlgar  bigots 

Tlironged  the  court  below; 
Then  came  MicHELBOx  the  Manhal, 

Filled  with  sayage  ire^ 
Through  the  motiey  crowd  of  gaser% 

Thnuting  Mart  Dteb, 
With  her  quiet»  graye  demeanor, 

In  her  quaint  attire ; 
As  the  people  pressed  asunder 

Hound  her  foot-steps  doas^ 
From  the  bar  she  gazed  serenely 

O'er  a  host  of  foes; 
Then,  the  clerk  commanding  sflenes^ 

Endicott  arose: 


Lat/s  of  Quakenhm. 


Whom  our  erring  niBTcy  si 

From  the  giJC  beneiith, 
Baniabed  from  the  jurisdii^tLon 

Voder  pain  of  death  t ' 

Calm  and  steadfut  then  eIib  SDawcred 

•IVulj  I  am  she, 
Whom  jour  General  Court  Lppoiuted 

To  the  gallowB-tree, 
Where  ye  aent  our  faithful  iparlyra 

When  JO  banished  ruu. 
Lo  I  I  come  again  to  bid  ye 

Set  God's  Berraota  fr^e  I' 

'  By  the  council  that  coaJcmoed  yon 

You  were  fairij  tried  ; 
And  we  reaffirm  tho  aentcnc:e,' 

Ekdicott  replied; 
'  In  the  prison  until  morning 

Sa^Iy  you  abide; 
Then,  be  hanged  upon  the  gallowe 

Where  your  brethren  J  led. 
-  Look  not  for  a  aecond  respite  — 

Hope  for  aid  from  uone : 
Fixed  the  awful  fate  tha 

Witht 


aita  you 


'  Then.'  replied  ehc^  slow  and  Bolemi 

'i>(  Ood-nmllbedo-i'; 
To  the  power  that  kills  the  body 

He  hath  bid  na  yield ; 
Weapons  of  a  CBroJ  worlara 

Are  not  ours  to  wield; 
11b  will  clothe  na  ia  Eta  armor  — 

Guard  m  with  Bia  shield.' 


TuEN  she  aeemed  to  rise  in  stature, 

And  her  look  waa  hii;h  ; 
And  there  was  a  llsht  oi'  [jlory 

Beaming  from  her  eye, 
As  she  were  by  angel-prcscnoo 

Touched  to  prophecy. 
Startled  by  the  transfon nation 

Sate  the  rulers  pronJ  ; 
Wondering  at  her  awful  benulj 

Gazed  the  yulgar  crowd ; 
While  her  words  went  tlirough  the  atill- 

Ringing  clear  and  loud. 


In  ihnir  light  the  mieta  und  Ehudows 

From  the  future  roll, 
Lol  I  see  a  power  arising 

Ye  shall  not  control; 
E'eu  the  Lord  of  Boats,  in  mercy, 

Seeking  nil  your  land  ; 
Judge  and  ruler,  prieit  and  people, 

In  llrs  presence  stand; 
■ur  boasted  power  I' 
His  mighty  hand. 
Cense  your  em  el  persecutions 

Gre  these  days  expire, 
And  Ue  Cometh  m  Eis  jndgmenta 

With  consuming  Gre^ 
As  of  old  Db  came  to  Edom, 

To  Sidoa  and  to  TVre, 
And  ys  reap  a  bloody  harvesl. 

Heap  Ha  ye  have  sown, 
And  tho  lofty  spires  yo  builded 

tlcel  and  thunder  down. 
And  the  wo  of  deeolation 

Fills  your  mined  town ; 
In  deserted  habitations 

Only  Dkatb  may  dwell. 
When  Gon  leaveth  no  one  living 

Of  His  wrath  to  telL 
Cease,  ohl  cease  your  prrEecutions - 

All  may  yet  De  well.' 
So  she  ended.    Awe  and  eilccoe 

0'crth«  council  fell. 


'Wait  and  hear  the  story  ended,' 

Cjaid  the  elder  boy  ; 
'If  they  ceased  their  persecntioni^ 

Goo  would  not  destroy.' 


MojtstsQ  o'er  the  Pilgrim  city 

Breaking  Btill  and  sweet. 
Heard  the  deep  and  miagled  murmur 

Of  the  hurrying  feet. 
And  the  voices  of  the  people 

Thronging  to  the  street : 
From  afar  the  heavy  rolling 

or  the  muffled  ilnim, 
With  the  measured  tread  of  soldiers 

And  the  general  hnm, 
Warned  the  oaptiTO  in  the  prison 

That  the  hour  had  come. 
Al!  her  Mmple  garb  arranging 

With  a  decent  care, 
Knelt  she  in  a  holy  ulcnae, 

l^st  in  secret  prayer. 
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At  the  Marshal's  bratal  summons 
Came  she,  finn  and  meek, 

Saying:  'All  this  show  to  escort 
One  so  poor  and  weak !  * 

But  they  beat  the  drums  the  louder 
When  they  heard  her  speak. 

zi. 

Arms  were  dashing,  eyes  were  flashings 

In  that  thick  array, 
As  the  Puritan  exulting 

Rode  alonff  the  way ; 
For  he  led  the  hated  Quiver 

To  her  death  that  day. 
Were  they  men,  brave  men,  and  noble. 

Chivalrous  and  high, 
Marshalled  thus  against  a  Womait, 

And  no  ohamplon  by  ! 
Were  theyhusbands,  sons^  and  fathers, 

And  their  households  nigh. 
When  they  led  a  Wife  and  MonacB 

For  her  iaith  to  die  t 

xn. 

On  the  scaffold  Makt  Bteb 

Standeth  silent  now. 
With  the  martyr's  crown  of  glory 

Kindling  round  her  brow : 
And  her  meek  face  bent  in  pity 

On  the  crowd  below : 
Then  Priest  WnsoN,  full  of  scorning, 

Cried:  '  Repent  1  repent  I' 
But  she  answered :  '  I  have  sought  you, 

By  our  Fathkr  sent; 
Sought  you^  cruel  persecutors, 

That  you  might  repent' 

*  Will  you  leave  U8»  leave  us  ever, 

Vex  us  never  more, 
If  your  vagrant  life  we  give  you. 

As  we  gave  before : 
To  your  distant  home  and  kindred 

Once  again  restore  ? ' 

XIII. 

MovKD  the  mighty  deep  within  her 

For  a  little  space, 
And  a  surge  of  human  feeling 

Broke  across  her  face ; 
Then  out-shone  the  greater  glory 

Of  the  heavenly  grace, 
As  all  loves  of  earth  descended 

To  their  lower  place. 


Seemed  she  in  transfiguration ; 

Such  a  light  was  shed, 
like  a  halo  m>m  her  spirit 

Round  about  her  nead. 
That  o'er  all  the  ghastly  ffibbet 

The  effulgence  spreacL 

XIV. 

Thxn  one  Wsbb,  the  burly  captain. 

Rising,  roughly  said : 
*  Mary,  be  your  blood  upon  you ; 

Falsely  you  are  led ; 
By  the  Law,  which  you  have  broken. 

Not  by  K%  't  is  wed.' 
And  he  gave  tbe  fearful  signal, 

WhQe  she  meekly  bowed ; 
Fell  the  fatal  drop  bcoieath  her ; 

Women  shrieked  aloud. 
And  a  cold  and  dismal  shudder 

Ran  through  all  the  crowd. 

XV. 

Fob  the  people  stood  awe*stricken 

When  the  deed  was  done ; 
Some  who  seemed  to  feel  a  shadow 

Stealing  o'er  the  sun. 
Feared  the  dreaded  day  of  vengeance 

Had  that  hour  begun ; 
Some  believed  they  saw  the  spirit 

With  their  outward  eyes, 
In  its  shininff  shape  and  semblance 

Glorified,  arise, 
With  a  slow  majestic  motion 

Floating  to  the  skies ; 
Ever  upward,  upward  ever, 

Star-like,  out  of  view. 
Smiling  as  it  joined  the  angels. 

Smiling  still,  adieu ; 
And  all  these  believed  the  martyr's 

Faith  and  Word  were  true. 

XVT. 

Not  in  vain  had  Mart  Dtxb 

Lived  and  prophesied. 
For  the  noble  Pilgrim  people 

Curbed  their  ruler  s  pride. 
Though  the  scorned  and  hated  Quakers 

Grew  and  multiplied. 
For  their  faith  one  other  martyr 

Was  the  last  who  died.* 


*  The  incidents  of  the  poem  are  porely  historical ;  the  actors,  their  names  and  titles,  are  all 
real ;  and  times  and  places  are  accordinf  to  the  annals. 

Mabt  Dtsb  was  a  respectable  woman,  the  wife  of  a  reputable  inhabitant  of  Rhode-Island, 
and  the  mother  of  several  children.  Believing  it  to  be  her  duty  to  accompany  two  Oriends  to 
Boston,  to  induce  the  authorities  to  repeal  the  sanguinary  laws  against  Quakers  and  other  dis- 
stnters,  they  went  there  in  September,  1659.  The  three  were  arrested  *  Ibr  being  Quakers,'  tried 
as  heretics,  and  banished  under  pain  of  death,  being  allowed  two  days  to  depart.   Found  subse- 
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It  was  »  dismal,  rainy  day  when  we  dropped  our  aoclior  near  lona.  Wei 
and  weary,  I  6rst  set  foot  od  the  Bande  of  this  famous  island.  The  Christian 
pilgrim,  wandering  over  the  plains  of  ancieDt  Judea,  standing  for  the  £rst 
time  in  the  streets  of  the  modern  Jerusalem,  can  hardly  realize  that  he 
is  u[)on  the  spot  which  has  been  rendered  memorable  by  the  life  and  the 
deuth  of  the  Sos  of  God.  Disappointment  may  eoroe  at  first ;  but  as 
Lo  reflects,  amic!  the  sacred  places  whicli  our  Savioitk  frequeutei!  while 
on  earth,  imagination  more  eiisily  cements  the  present  with  the  paiJt  his- 
tory of  our  race  aud  the  world ;  and  then  kindles  up,  as  the  thought 
steals  on,  that  the  hoary  bills  nhicb  stand  around  the  sacred  city  have 
been  witne.sses  of  events  which  not  only  connect  the  present  with  the 
past,  but  which  link  all  the  present  and  all  the  past  with  the  great,  un- 
bounded, and  never-ending  future.  The  traveller,  also,  who  leela  sym- 
ptitby  with  the  adt-ance  of  Christian  learning,  truth,  and  cit  ilizalion,  can 
hardly  full  to  have  bis  sensibilitica  awakened  as  he  visits  cities  and  islands 
which  were  frequented  by  the  early  followers  of  the  Croes.  lona  is  a 
SHcred  spot.  As  we  approached  it,  there  was  some  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment    True,  in  my  own  experience,  were  the  lines  of  Wordaworth  i 

Snuio  rug^d  obUiI  holds  up  Tor  saJe.  &  itore 
or  nftve-wora  pebbles,  pl«adLng  on  tbo  shoro 
Where  once  mine  monk  »nd  nun,  with  gantle  alir, 
BleMings  1o  give,  aevm  aak,  or  auit  praier.' 

qncnllyitlltlln  (be  JorlBiUcltBn.lber  nere  n^ln  irreiled  end  unteneed  lo  ilomti.  Tbn  two 
mEtinura  eiecnudon  the  iinHriuMti  of  OisIDtiiirlweDly-sBraDIli.  uiil  Umlr dead  badlM  lubjoned 
10  ibE  must  niDlUtig  iadlgaliiH:  denied  burlDl,or  cotBni,  or  cloibtuB.  ihsynera  ibrawn  Diked 

MiiT  DviB  vcal  [cpnsvod  naiti  (be  ^glloire  aiihe  inlerceguion  of  h«r  goD,  lad  scnl  bome ; 

The  dliisncE  10  Itau  gaJiDwi  wd8  dd«  mUe ;  gnd  lbs  druniB  vrtia  ordered  to  boil  vrheD^Tei. 
3lie  allemplcd  la  ipuk  oa  ber  wiy  Ihllher,  Od  Ibe  leulbld  bcr  Ufa  was  BgaiD  olTeii^d  ber,  IT 
stie  vi'ould  Ibr  eror  depin  Iba  JuriBdlolisn ;  bnl  ihe  could  Dot  leoepl  ancb  condiUona. 

ihi  nteekneaa,  Cbidtilin  endiuance,  and  dcDib,  orouaed  gieai  aymptth)  In  ihe  colaoles,  w 

Ihe  n^foX  maDdimua  of  Chiblu  II„nqalrJng(lielr  llbentlDii  Rvm  prlaon  and  eienipliDa  rma 
pcnecmion,  was  algned  by  Ibe  King.  Seplombtr  nlnlh,  IMO,  aod  proclaimed  in  New-Engliiad. 
Blioat  IWD  moniUa  Dfler  1  nheienpon  lbs  Qualion  held  ■  geDerul  IbinkaglTiDg  in  UoiLon. 
Untory  taia  few  eiaiBplaa  or  p*altr  aufforloj,  or  of  higber  liecolsm,  Ihui  were  endured 

DiEB  propoaei  to  commeniarBU  Ibe  greslevcnls  oT  Quaker  hlalory  la  a  series  of  aimOar  Jyrics, 

The  second  '  Lay '  will  bare  for  lis  subject  Ibe  Tiali  of  MiuT  Pishub  (i  Qoiker  Isdy  of  beamy 
and  cuUuic.  who  bad  been  aeourged  and  Imprisoned  repoileilly  in  Now-Entiaud)  to  Sultan 
AttnoHiT  IV..  at  AdrianoplB,Clty  years  bvfore  Madsme  tianrxout't  Journey  there,  and  which. 
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But  busy  memory  called  up  the  celebrated  passage  in  Dr.  Johnson^s 
Tour  to  the  Hebrides : 

*  Wb  were  now  treading  that  illnstrious  island  which  was  once  the  Inminarj  of  fbe 
Caledonian  reriona,  whence  savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of 
knowledge  and  the  blessings  of  religion.  To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local  emoti<n 
would  be  impossible  if  it  were  endeavored,  and  wonld  be  foolish  if  it  were  posablt. 
Whatever  fnthdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our  senses,  whatever  makes  ^e  past,  the 
distant,  or  the  future,  predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  think- 
ing beings.  Far  from  me,  and  from  my  friends,  be  such  frigid  philosophy  as  maj  con- 
duct us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over  any  ground  which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom, 
bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  to  envied,  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain 
force  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  whoso  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the 
ruins  of  lona.' 

This  little  island,  only  three  miles  long  by  one  in  breadth — a  mere 
dot  iu  the  ocean — looking  out  on  the  rugged  rooks  of  Mull,  and  buffeted 
by  stormy  waves — has  yet  borne  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  spread  of 
Christianity  in  Western  Europe.  Its  history  is  one  of  great  interest 
About  the  year  872,  there  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  not  far 
from  Glasgow  in  Scotland,  a  child  whose  surname  was  SuccaU  Thb  was 
the  future  St  Patrick.  His  life  was  eventful.  When  a  mere  youth,  he 
was  stolen  from  his  home  and  carried  a  slave  to  Ireland ;  and  was  engaged 
in  the  humble  occupation  of  a  swine-herd.  Restored  afterward  to  hia 
family,  but  having,  during  his  captivity,  while  reflecting  on  the  pious 
teachings  of  his  mother,  become  a  freeman  indeed  —  a  *•  freeman  whom 
the  truth  makes  free'  —  he  resolved  to  return  to  Ireland,  and  preach 
there  the  gospel  of  Christ.  In  his  subsequent  career  in  the  Emerald 
Isle,  he  was  eminently  successful ;  and,  living  in  a  rude  and  superstitious 
age,  truth  and  fable  have  sometimes  united  in  the  historv  of  bis  deeds. 
Whether  he  destroyed  the  serpents  and  all  venomous  reptiles,  and  chased 
out  of  Ireland  the  great  Arch-Enemy  of  Man ;  hurling  after  him,  as  be 
fled  toward  Scotland,  the  two  great  rocks  which  lie  in  the  Clyde — one, 
on  which  rests  the  castle  of  Dumbarton,  and  the  other,  the  vast  rock  of 
Ailsie — it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire.  At  all  events,  there  must  have 
been  some  commotion  in  the  lur  and  in  the  water  by  their  removal;  and 
sufficient,  one  would  think,  to  frighten  even  his  Satanic  Majesty. 

However  this  may  be,  a  follower  of  St.  Patrick  reflected  and  considered 
that  there  was  a  debt  due  to  Scotland ;  not  because  the  great  traitor  had 
been  driven  over  there,  but  rather  for  the  reason  that  it  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  great  Christian  teacher.  '  Shall  he  not  repay  to  the  countiy 
of  Suocat  what  Suocat  had  imported  to  his  f*  'I  ¥rill  go,'  said  he,  ^and 
preach  the  word  of  Qod  in  Scotland.' 

This  was  Columba,  a  descendant  of  an  Irish  monarch.  It  was  nearlj 
two  centuries  after  the  time  of  St  Patrick,  that  Columba  resolved  to  pay 
the  debt.  In  the  year  565,  he  and  a  few  followers  landed  upon  the  island 
afterward  known  as  lona,  or  the  '  Island  of  Columba's  cell.'  Here  he 
proclaimed  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  the  only  rule  of  faith.  Here 
the  schools  of  the  Church  were  established.  Here  the  missionary  fire 
was  kindled,  and  this  little  spot  became  literally  the  Muminary  of  the 
Caledonian  regions.'  Here,  under  various  tides  of  fortune,  and  with  dif- 
ferent success,  the  gospel  was  preached  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
But  her  glory  has  departed,  xhe  ruins  are  there  —  the  walls  and  tower 
of  the  old  cathedra],  the  remains  of  a  nunnery,  and  a  chapel — bat  the 
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missionary -fire  lias  gone  out  lang  tyne.  As  we  moved  about,  ire  Ci>uld 
but  feel  tlie  solemnity  of  Ihe  place;  for  we  were  treading,  on  tbe  A\\t\ 
of  monarcbs,  Doblemen,  and  yeomen,  ns  well  as  on  that  of  tbe  priest 
and  the  peasant ;  for,  by  its  sacred  character,  it  became  the  burial-place 
of  many  of  tbe  families  of  Scotland. 

Leaving  lona,  we  bore  away  for  tbe  Cave  of  Fingal  and  the  Island  of 
Stafia: 

'  JlEBRiLr,  merrily,  goes  Ibo  bark 
On  n  broeio  froiu  Ihe  norlbward  free: 
Bo  sliouts  tbronali  ihp  morninir-sItT  (ho  lark, 
Or  the  Bwnn  lhr?>ueh  the  BUmfier-iai. 
The  ahorea  of  Mull  on  the  eoatwird  loy. 
And  Cl™  dni*,  nnd  PolntiMji 
And  a\\  (bi^eruui)  nl'  ialcla  eaj- 
Thiii  L-    i.!  ;      ..    -■  i':  ri.ijiid: 
Thi^i.  ■      .    /i-iin^roBfl, 

Th.'.'.  '  ,'"'    "^** 

And  tha  shy  seal  had  quiet  home^ 
And  vellered  in  thnt  voodroae  dam& 
Where  as  to  sbame  Ihe  templea  decked 
By  skill  of  earthly  architect. 
Nature  herself,  it  seemed,  wonld  raise 
A  UiQster  to  her  Uaiib's  praise  1 
Nol  for  a  meftner  use  ascend 
Her  eulumns,  ur  bi!r  jircbcJi  bend; 
Nor  of  a  theme  loss  solemn  lella 
That  miBbty  surge  that  ebbs  and  swella. 
And  sliU,  between  each  anful  pause, 
From  (be  high  tbuK  an  aaswer  draws. 
In  serried  tones,  prolonged  nnd  high, 
Tbat  mnek  tbe  orran's  melody. 
Nor  dolh  i(s  eD(raDca  fhinl  in  Tain 
To  old  lona's  holy  fane; 
That  Nature's  Toiee  might  seem  to  sajri 
'Well  host  tbou  done,  frail  diild  of  cUf  I 
Thy  bumble  powers  tha(  ttatcl}'  ahrina 
Tasked  high  and  hard  —  but  wi(ne«s  mine  1 ' ' 

Aliout  nine  miles  to  the  nortii  of  lima,  and  eight  miles  fmra  the 
western  coast  of  Mull,  rises  the  famed  isle  of  Slaffa.  Of  irregular  shape, 
and  only  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  lengtli  by  half  a  mile  in  width,  it 
forms  but  a  mere  speck  in  the  vast  Atlantic,  It  is  one  immense  rock; 
on  the  top  a  green  pasture  spreads  out,  supported  byrastbaaaltic  columns. 
A  few  cattle  were  grazing  quietly  here,  but  there  is  no  human  habitation 
upon  tho  island ;  and,  save  when  startled  by  the  Yisitor,  the  cormorant 
might  still  find 

'  Dark  and  undiilurbed  ropoac.' 

On  the  southerly  side,  the  rocks  rise  to  the  height  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  The  pillars  extend  along  in  a  cuntinuous  colonnade, 
and  looliing  down  from  tbe  summit  on  tha  dashing  waves  below,  the 
scene  is  wild  and  impressive.  There  are  several  carea;  but  that  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  father  of  Oswan,  the  Cave  of  Fingul,  is  tho  crown- 
ing wonder  of  this  wonderful  island.  'A  vast  archway  of  nearly  seventy 
feet  in  height,  supporting  a  massive  entablature  of  thirty  feet  aiidiiioual, 
and  receding  for  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  inward ;  ihu  entire 
froni,  aa  well  as  the  great,  cavernous  sides,  being  oompofed  of  countless 
cottiplicated  ranges  of  gigantic  columns,  beautifully  jointed,  and  of  most 
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symmetrical,  though  somewhat  varied  forms ;  the  roof  itself  exhibiting 
a  rich  grouping  of  overhanging  pillars,  some  of  snowy  whiteness,  from 
the  calcareous  covering  by  which  they  have  become  encrusted ;  the  whole 
rising  from,  and  often  seen  reflected  by  the  ocean-waters,  forms  truly  a 
picture  of  unrivalled  grandeur,  and  one  on  which  it  is  delightful  to  dwell, 
even  in  remembrance.' 

Nature  was  in  a  wild  mood.  The  lowering  clouds  were  discharging  even 
more  than  a  Scotch  mist  The  sea-birds  were  whirling  round  in  the  air. 
I  had  been  all  the  morning  dancing  over  waves  which  sung  more  than 
a  lullaby.  Wearied  in  body,  and  with  spirits  awed  and  subdued,  I 
entered  under  the  vast  arch-way,  and  clambered  along  a  projecting  ridge 
of  rocks  to  nearly  the  extreme  end  of  this  noble  specimen  of  nature's 
handiwork.  There  I  sat  down,  and  watched  the  never-ceasing  ebb  and 
flow  of  old  Ocean,  now  surging  in  and  rolling  onward,  beating  against 
the  wall  of  basaltic  rock  at  the  extremity  of  the  cave ;  and  then,  broken 
and  retreating  back,  only  to  prepare  for  a  renewed  assault.  Here  Nep- 
tune might  have  swayed  his  sceptre ;  old  -^olus  may  have  gathered  here 
his  winds,  and  the  monks  on  lona  have  turned  pale  as  the  north-wind  and 
the  west-wind,  issuing  forth,  swept  by  in  wild  fury,  lashing  the  sea  into 
foam,  and  singing  the  death-song  of  many  a  mariner  whose  course  lay 
across  the  stormy  sound  of  Mull.  As  I  mused  here,  the  questions  arose, 
Did  Ossian  live  and  sing?  Did  old  Fingal  reign  ?  Did  the  old  monarch 
of  the  islands  sit  here  in  the  cave  which  bears  his  name,  and  chant  the 
wild  songs  of  the  Hebrides  and  the  mountains  of  Caledonia  ?  If  Reason 
answered  no.  Fancy  contradicted,  and  said  all  was  true.  So  Fancy  took 
the  reins:  and  I  was  sitting  on  the  spot  where  Fingal  sat  of  yore.  Here 
he  sang  his  songs  of  war,  of  peace,  and  of  love,  a  century  before  the 
arrival  of  Columba  on  the  island  of  lona.  Here  Ossian,  the  witness  of 
his  father's  valor,  and  the  heir  of  his  virtues,  drank  in  inspiration,  and 
gathered  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  images.  Here  the  old  Scot- 
tish Homer,  himself  both  hero  and  bard,  may  have  embodied  some  of 
the  memories  which  are  sweet,  yet  mournful.  Here  came  the  monks. 
Here  they  worshipped  at  early  dawn,  bowing  the  knee  as  they  entered 
the  temple  bailt  by  an  Almighty  hand.  Here  came  architects  to  take 
the  gauge  and  measurement,  so  that  they  might  imitate  the  Creator's 
works  in  the  cathedrals  which  they  designed  to  build  or.  the  British 
Islands  and  the  main-land  of  Europe.  Who  can  tell  how  many  a  mis- 
sionary monk  from  lona  carried  the  story  of  this  famed  temple  to  distant 
parts  of  the  earth  ? 

But  the  day  is  waning,  and  we  must  away.  The  .whistle  of  the  boat- 
swain is  heard ;  we  cannot  see  the  fair  island  of  Hay  to-day.  At  an- 
other time  we  must  look  over  it,  and  visit  Loch  Finligan,  and  search 
among  the  ruins  of  its  little  isle  of  the  same  name  for  the  stone  on  which 
the  McDonalds  stood  when  they  were  crowned  Lords  of  the  Isles. 

And  so  night  settles  on  the  lonely  island  of  Staffa ;  and  we  are  once 
more  out  on  the  sea,  and  again 

'Mbrrilt,  merrily  «)es  the  bark; 

Before  the  ffalc  she  bounds : 
So  darts  the  oolpJiin  from  the  shark, 
Or  the  deer  b^re  the  hounds.' 
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MT         spirit's         whisper. 


IT     JX»»T     ICA&SB. 


What  will  be  said  of  me 

When  laid  upon  my  bier  I 
Oh,  will  it  be : 
'The  wearied  one  we  loved  is  resting  here'! 


xz. 


RochesteTt  New-  York. 


And  win  they  smile,  and  say : 

'  Our  Father  doeth  well ;, 
Then  o'er  her  lay 
The  yalley-tar(  and  gently  toll  the  bell  '1 

XIZ. 

And  will  a  sadness  steal 

Aroand  some  gathered  hearth, 
And  loved  ones  leel 
A  chilling  blight  upon  their  songs  of  mirth! 

XT. 

Twere  sad  to  be  forgot 

By  those  we  loved  the  best: 
But  dark  the  lot 
Of  him  who  journeys  through  this  life  unblest 


Unblest  by  Friendship's  sigh, 

Or  Love's  heart-spnnging  tear, 
Who  lives  and  dies 
In  a  cold  world  with  none  to  call  him  dear. ' 

TI, 

Perchance  when  death  shall  steal 

Across  my  heart  and  brow, 
I  may  not  feel 
The  tender  lips  of  those  I  cherish  naw» 

No  gentle  hand  may  weave 

The  tresses  of  my  hair, 
And,  trusting^  breathe 
To  One  above,  the  watcher^s  tearful  prayer. 

▼xxt. 

If  such  should  be  my  lot» 
O  God  1  then  let  me  be 
Not  all  forgot 
By  those  who  watch  in  Heaven,  or  by  TbbF 
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It  is  a  gntifying  thing  to  recollect  that  the ! 
first,  if  not  the  v^ry  first,  among  American  periodkalSi  to  frtfnmktft  Um  Unt 
discoyeries  which  haye  been  made  in  Central  Ameika^  Tim  pnlillBptlnn  flf 
a  series  of  articles  upon  ^American  AnH^[uUie$^  in  tfaeae  pagaa^  aooonpniad 
hj  engrayings,  first  suggested  to  the  late  kmenied  QiirHm^  Us  tWI  to 
and  explorations  in  Yucatan.  We  well  remember  Ui  eaffing  mpfm.  «  to 
obtain  an  interyiew  with  the  writer,  Mr.  Lokdc  D.  OBAJns^  rinoa  daowweil^i* 
which  time  he  announced  his  intention  of  yiritiqg  that  TC|pon  b  ponon^  to 
pursue  the  inyestigation  of  its  wonders  upon  an  ampla  mku.  BatvaaPB 
work,  and  its  wonderfiil  success,  undoubtedlj  led  Um  waj  to'  Mr.  Stinaiite 
*  Serpent  Worship,'  which  has  also  been  received  with  aone  Inw  bjtta 
public  This  work  of  Dr.  Hawks  has  been  prepared  with  Us 
skiU  and  carefulness.  He  has  taken  firom  his  two  emhwnt 
bined  in  an  account  replete  with  interest,  all  that  remained,  or 
was  necessary,  to  be  adyanced,  upon  the  interesting  themea  of  nlMitttrata. 
In  part,  at  least,  it  will  be  borne  in  mindbj  the  reader,  tlieiii^oiiHnt: 
tion  it  contains  is  firom  the  pen  of  a  natiye  Pemyian,  ii  ft  dito  at 
1851.  VonTschudi  is  a  distinguished  mooiU^  residing  ii  71enii%  ib  wlifltt 
the  materials  collected  bj  RiysBO  were  sent  for  reyiaion ; 
most  part,  of  obseryations  upon  the  Peruyian  cnmia  and-tiia 
guage  and  religion.  RiysBO  is  well  known  to  the  adentific  worid  IjUslaisa 
folio  wcHrk,  of  some  seyen  hundred  pages,  upon  the  primitife  raM9  of  Sonlli* 
America,  and  the  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fiahoa  of  Feco.  Xlwioi  la 
an  increasing  interest,  eyen  now,  felt  in  works  of  this 
knows  with  how  much  curiodtj  tiie  Aztec  children  wore  yiatfad  to 
and  with  what  interest  they  are  regarded  at  the  preaent  tTino  atooiil,  fim 
the  newness  of  the  objects,  and  the  mysterious  antiqidty  of  ihtkt  UatoiX*^ 
a  race,  alone,  which  ^w  toward  them  the  attoitioa  of  ifao  pdbBa.  fc  of 
the  countries,  and  scenes,  and  peoples,  depicted  in  this 
liberally-illustrated  yolume.  Some  portions  of  it  may  in  part 
tidpated :  Mr.  Prescott,  for  example,  has  touched  briefly  and 
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□poll  some  of  its  themes  [  but  the  information  vhicb  it  conveys,  relative  to 
tlic  political  institutions  of  the  Incss,  the  degree  of  cultivation  to  which  they 
had  arrived,  and  the  progress  which  they  had  made  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
supplies  an  important  desideratum  in  a  manner  which  reflects  honor  alike 
upon  the  authors  and  their  accomplished  trauBlator. 
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It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  the  common  pride  felt  in  relation  to  our 
cmincnt  pubhc  tnen,  in  whatsoever  quarter  of  the  Union  they  may  have 
passed  their  lives,  is  among  the  strong  bonds  that  help  to  make  ua  feel  —  no 
matter  wliat  may  be  our  transitory  'intestinal  turmoils,'  —  that  wo  we  'one 
peopSe.'  For  our  own  poor  part,  we  could  wish  that  every  portion  of  the 
country,  the  east  and  the  west,  the  north  and  the  south,  might  know,  might 
become  familiar  with,  the  characters  of  cacli  others'  great  nitii.  And  licre 
we  cannot  help  regretting  that,  as  yet,  we  have  had  no  adequate  life  and  his- 
tory of  Caldodn,  that  embodiment  of  Intellect,  searching,  determined, 
immovable ;  in  his  public  career,  notching  hia  years  into  the  rock  of  Ameri- 
can history  in  his  era,  and  in  his  blamelfss  privatc-lifo,  as  simple  and  affec- 
tionate as  a  child.  While  our  eminent  men  of  the  east  and  the  west,  our 
Webster  and  our  Clat,  are  made  familiar  to  general  readers  and  to  school- 
children, the  great  southern  statesman  should  not  be  forgotten. 

But  this  apart :  we  are  ^ad  to  meet  with,  and  most  cordially  welcome,  the 
volume  under  notice;  the  life  of  a  true  patriot  and  noble  man,  whose  intel- 
lectual greatness  sheds  lustre  upon  hia  country ;  but  who  was  for  less  known 
to  the  'busy,  bustling  present'  than  would  be  willingly  acknowledged  by 
any  well-instructed  American.  Pisknet  was  an  orator  of  the  6rat  rank. 
Incomplete  specimens  only  of  his  forensic  efforts  have  been  preserved,  but 
these  bespeak  him  a  man  of  sterling  metal,  with  thoughts  clear  and  accessi- 
ble, and  a  manner  of  the  highest  grace  and  finish.  The  principal  memorials 
of  his  life  are  brought  before  us  in  the  present  volume,  most  agreeably 
arranged,  with  a  regularly-convergent  interest  to  the  close.  The  writer  has 
an  cosy,  classical  style,  and  the  inculcations  of  bis  volun;e  are  of  the  highest 
order.  It  is  a  book  which  we  can  earnestly  commend  to  all  American  read- 
ers. Its  lessons  to  the  talented,  aspiring  citizen,  will  not  be  lost  upon  our 
young  men.  It  is  a  work  well  calculated  to  '  exalt  patriolism,  to  inspire  earn- 
estness, to  confirm  principle.'  'It  ia  for  the  young  men  of  the  Dnion,'  says 
the  author,  '  that  I  "write ; 

'  It  is  for  Ihem  I  have  endeavored  to  dmw  (his  clmracier,  and  disolrae  the  life  of  one 
of  our  disliniruisbed  eons.  SMiiified  Ihaleverj  exemplar  of  noblo  poerirv  And  ttapirinir 
cbamctcr  setVfore  (hem,  mnat  lend  to  elimnlato  Ihe'r  cBbrts^  and  nwi^en  emnlnliDn 
in  tlicirboHoms.  In  hi»  Inyallj  to  the  Caion;  iu  his  dpcp  and  patient  Biaminntioa  of 
lis  Btupcndou!  prindplcs ;  iQ  hiaawfolrovorence  for  theConnlitullon;  in  his  broadand 
eipaiislvc  palnolism.  that  Boimed  all  Bectional  boundariaiL  and  aspired  to  be  coSiten- 
siie  ivith  the  limits  of  ihe  land  of  his  fondeal  love;  in  bis  liieh-looed  and  energetic 
endeavor  to  assist  in  Ihc  establufbinent  of  Ibe  true  priociplD  of  its  inlerprelaliun ;  in 
all  llicso  respects  we  funcj  vie  moy  behold  in  >Ir.  Pikkhky  an  example  mnrlliy  of  their 
imitation  iu  Ibis  day,  on  cilhcr  aide  of  the  lino  that  acirtirfltos  helB-eiu  Norlh  ood  South.' 
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The  Yolume,  we  take  pleasure  in  adding,  is  ezceedinglj  wdl-ezecated, 
upon  fine,  firm  paper,  and  contains  a  very  striking  portrait  of  ita  fflnstiioiiB 
subject,  which,  in  the  upper  frontal  region  of  the  head,  bean  a  remaricable 
resemblance  to  Daniel  Wessteb. 


Habrt  Harson  :  ob  thb  Bknbtol»t  Bjlchelob.    By  flie  Anllior  of  'The  Attomey.' 

New-Tork :  Samubl  Hubston. 

This  new  work  will  add  firesh  honors  to  the  anthor  ij^Tke  AUo/m^^  and 
deservedly  so,  for  while  it  belongs  to  the  same  class  of 'ilctionB,  H  exoeb  TX« 
Attorney '  in  yiyidness  of  description,  in  dramatic  intensti  and  fn  aacoBflliftd 
continuation  and  result  of  plot  The  sdiool  to  which  It  beknga  is  that  of 
which  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  is,  we  suppose,  the  acknowledged  head.  The 
characters  are  chosen  firom  low  or  middle  life ;  a  strong  interest  is  pfm  to 
the  sufferings  of  little  children ;  the  Tillains  are  not  like  those  of  AinawoMK 
and  Fielding,  bold,  open,  brutal,  reckless  dare-derilfli  bat  hypocrifiGali  mpU^ 
sly,  mean,  cowardly,  and  unprincipled.  In  the  old  tfllain  then  wwe  ahrsfs 
some  good  points ;  the  modem  Tillain  ia  of  irredeemable  vktansneBa  We 
haye  grown  tired  of  Jonathan  Wilds,  Dick  TuBpraSi  and  Jack  fSavruM^ 
and  our  taste  now  craves  for  whining  Fagans,  sleek  Pscnnnini  s&d  lffwmA» 
Rusts —  men,  if  they  may  be  called  men,  who  only  by  ofiraslonal  moBiantiiy 
out-bursts  proye  that  they  have  passions,  from  whom  ndtiifaig  leas  tksa  a 
whirlwind  can  tear  the  doak  of  hypocrisy,  and  make  mmiiiMt  the  dnSDB 
within  it  Neither  do  these  books  exhibit  the  aooomi^ished,  iOMntii\  en- 
thusiastic heroine  of  the  last  age  of  novels;  but.they  pkstare  onl^  the 
ble,  well-conducted  girl,  of  simply  respectable  statkm,  ftdl  of  oeriimtfn 
and  content  with  the  discharge  of  daily  domestic  dntles;  good  ristans  sad 
daughters. 

Another  essential  to  this  literature  is  a  remaikahle  aBbiiali  a  JKA^n^  a 
WoxuT,  a  Bitters,  or,  as  in  this  book,  a  Spite.  Alao^  the  stalely  ifidf  himiiH 
the  noble  Newfoundland,  have  disappeared.  Tliis  is  the  day  of  sofa  InA- 
dogs  and  irritable,  tight-tailed  pugs.  Well,  every  dog  must  hare  kfa  Ajf ; 
Trat,  Blanche,  and  Sweetheart,  litUe  dogs  and  all;  wlisttiMi^  Mt  ftliaf 
Spite  is  a  good  little  dog,  whether  '  he  run  upon  three  legi^  >^^  A*  mamflr 
of  his  kind,'  or  'walk  with  a  tight,  indignant  tail*  to  the  conise  <if  Una 
CnowLEs's  room,  or  perform  feats  worthy  of  a  bigger  dog  at 
lainous  attorneys. 

For  the  characters  in  this  book,  they  are  all  well  drawn,  wlflim 
geration  in  Rust,  and  Mrs.  Blossom,  and  Mr.  Snobk.  But 
Kate,  the  benevolent  Harrt  Harson,  and  the  rest,  are  good. jnHhAs  tf 
evcry-day  people,  who  now  and  then  rise  above  the  cnnrent  of 
by  Uie  pressure  of  untoward  circumstances.  As  a  whole^  iva 
already-expressed  opinion,  that  this  volume  is  soperior  to  ^Tlm  AM§9nm§i* 
and  we  feel  assured  that  Mr.  Ibvino  will  reap  additional  honor  SBiil|nill^flaHi 
it  The  execution  of  the  work,  being  uniform  with  ^TkeAUmmtif^tL  li 
hoped  will  meet,  like  that,  with  the  approbation  of  all  kveMcf 
books. 
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A  WORK  by  Miss  Brehbr,  upon  the  country  where  she  was  cordially 
received  and  every  where  welcomed,  on  account  of  the  hold  which  her  worka 
of  fiction  hod  taken  of  the  pnbUc  mind,  could  Bcarcely  &il  to  attain  to  a  wide 
circulation.  Wc  cannot  think,  however,  that  the  present  volumes  are  calcu- 
lated to  enhance  her  fame.  The  letters,  translated  into  Engiiah  by  Hart 
IIuiviTT,  were  not  originally  written  for  publication,  but  were  addressed  to 
the  author's  sister  in  Sweden.  We  mustinfer.howover,  that  they  underwent 
some  revision  afterward,  for  in  many  instances  they  seem  too  *efi\ilgently 
gwcet '  to  be  unpremeditated.  Persons  of  both  sexes,  distii^iuiahed  and 
undistinguished,  are  so  elaborately  bepraisod,  that  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
one  class  with  the  other  must  make  the  first  regard  the  encomitims  bestowed 
upon  them  aa  less  complimentary  than  kind.  Her  description  of  character 
is  peculiar,  especially  in  the  case  of  such  men  as  Embosou  and  llATrnioRNB, 
who,  wc  arc  informed  by  those  who  know  these  gentlemen,  ore  depicted  in  a 
very  life-like  manner.  She  gives  a  very  good  sketch  of  Mr.  Wasdington 
IiiriN'o,  whom  she  vieited  at  his  charming  nest  of  refinement  and  comfort  at 
'  Sunnyside ; '  but  we  think  she  somewhat  over-estimatea  the  feithfulnoss  of 
the  after-dinner  pencil-sketcii  of  the  lineaments  of  our  eminent  author,  which 
she  took  on  that  occasion.  The  upper  part  of  the  (kccwaa  wtll  rt'presentod, 
but  if  we  remember  rightly,  she  managed  to  run  the  nose  of  Mr,  Cratos 
into  that  of  a  neighboring  gentleman  who  was  at  the  table. 

Miss  Bkembb  deserves  praise  for  writing  of  her  entertainers  in  a  cordial  and 
genial  spirit;  and  if  she  sometimes  seems  a  little  'owcr  sweet  to  bo  whole- 
some,' it  is  a  pardonable  fault,  compared  with  that  of  othcrforcign  travetlera 
among  us,  who  have  returned  evil  for  good ;  reciprotating  kindly  hospitality 
with  ridicule,  and  repaying  the  most  genorous  attentions  with  misrepresenta- 
tion and  caricature.  MiiiS  Bremer  doesn't  hesitate  h>  apeak  her  mind,  how- 
ever, concerning  the  social  '  borce '  she  encountered ;  and  we  really  hope  that 
what  she  says,  among  other  things,  of  our  crowded,  solemn,  'protracted 
meetings,' miscalled  dinner-parties,  may  not  be  without  its  efiect  Her  scope 
of  travel  while  with  us  was  extensive.  She  obeyed  the  impulse  to  '  Atovo  on.' 
She  '  went  west  to  Minnesota ;  visited  the  upper  wafere  of  the  Mississippi; 
bivouacked  on  the  prwrica ;  halted  at  nearly  every  town,  large  or  small,  on 
the  banks  of  that  river  down  to  New-Orleans ;  crossed  over  to  Cuba ;  saw 
Mobile,  Savannah,  St,  Augustine ;  in  fiict,  every  place  of  any  importance  in 
the  country,  except  Cahfomia.  And  of  almost  every  step  of  her  way  sho 
has  given  some  account,  whil^hcr  work  ofiers  a.  kind  of  portrwt-galfery  of 
nil  Iho  people  fVom  whom  sho  received  services.'  That  in  certain  things  Miss 
Bhemek  should  evince  ignorance,  and  a  sad  lack  of  capable  means  of  judging 
cori'ectly,  is  not  perhaps  surprising;  but  we  look  to  see  some  ejcplanation  of 
more  serious  misconceptions  or  misrepresentations,  since  the  recent  publica- 
tion, iu  the  daily  journals,  of  a  letter  from  Hon,  Gbobob  M.  Dallas,  touch- 
ing certain  statements  in  her  work,  reflectinganjustly  upon  private  character. 
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[D«c«mb», 


.     PrOTidence, 

Thb  poems  whkb  nwlce  Dp  tha  coUectum  betbn  ns  are  of  loare  than  mud 
merit  and  beaatf.  Aflneurfbr  the  melodf  of  twh,  »  delicate  tute,BtTa% 
purefMling,  kreal  love  of  nature,  and  a  good  degrw  of  imaginatioD,  are  tbdr 
prominent  characteristics.  Both  in  tone  and  manner  IDn  Whthux  he- 
quentl;  reminda  na  of  HrB.Hn(Ain,aHboa^BheiafainonBpeetanimitata'. 
Her  thoughts  are  all  her  own,  and  well  does  ahe  know  how  to  dothe  than. 
Those  well  capable  of  Jndj^,  prcmonnoe  her  tnnriatSiawftcni  the  GtnBu, 
which  diTersify  the  matMel  of  her  TolmMi  to  b«  rwr  Wtfdbl  to  thor  oi- 
ginala,  while  the  laogoagfl  in  which  tb^j'WB  pwaoatod  ■•  TTtiiVfl"*  for  iti 
ferce  and  felicity  of  e^nvsnon.    VemakarotrnfatwowtradaiWiAwljiMt 

Hfl  yo  think,  >  hir  aT»inpln  of  thfl  ftafaiTM  rf  -jK^  -li^^il  ff?4l  frlfflTrh^  f*^ 

tiona  of  the  work.  Hare  the  goodnen  to  look  it  Um  ■neeMrioa  «f  dw 
'  picture  in  Utile '  embraced  in  'JTmm-Hw  i»  Jby/  ao  nhutntin  of  tta 
keen  ofascmtion  of  nature,  to  which  we  ban  adratod: 

Vlth  Mn'^doMd  tata  or  UK 
FupU  aMpMri  and  •hmnA^ ' 
iAdt^niicrdoiiMndlaaltafir 
BnTond  the  hMivn'a  dwtorfaw. 
How,  Mlw  ftM  tte  teU  Mm 
Of  twOMTte  a  iilTCr  i^MB, 
At  tke  Br  mooB^  mmUbc  iMaB 
Me[w  nil  (hinga  to  »  botj  dMU. 

'So  fDde  Ibe  elond-wrffll*  ftw^^  nd 
Benmlh  Ibj  aolemn,  iofl  taUtni, 
£iia1iant»«8  of  the  itonn^  an^ 
FrJeBleu  of  Nighl'i  liigbniTsIerit*' 

Thr  rftT  can  pale  the  nnrth-lip^l'i  phsK, 
And.  nhera  Ibe  (brobbJug  «tMi  iUimw 
With  their  flu^pslpitnlipR  Itflhl 


'Loiro  UghU  gl«Hii  o'er  Um  wBrtenwoU 
Kfaidling  the  birowB  uom  loto  goldt 
The  bright  dn  Uw  into  tlu  MM 
or  Ibe  fir  honinn,  dim  with  dew  1 
The  brasM  eontM  laden  with  peritanw 
From  DUDj  an  onhard  wUte  wilh  Uocm, 
And  all  the  mellow  tii  ia  franriit 
With  beM^  btjond  Iftovj^  Thim^L 

■Oufipraad  banaatli  me.  Inwtbiiigtalm 
IdIo  the  ereniDgli  golden  calm, 
Lie  trelliaed  gardew^  fhiiU;  aown 
With  nodding  UUei,  newlf  Uown, 
Bordera  witbtiTaelBlbii*  plumed. 
And  b«da  with  purple  pandea  gloomed ; 
Cold  aoow-drop^  MoqiiUB  nda  and  p^ 
And  flamj  Inlipa,  boniing  aim 
In  the  oold  twlliiAt,  till  Bm  fold 
In  Bleep  tlwlr  onBabuMa  M  gold. 

Of  mo«*  *od  Ibwtn  iM  lerraoed  range 
'   The  plaaaant  garden  ilopea  aw^ 
Into  the  gloom  of  ihadowi  grer, 
Wbeni,  ArklTgieeiL  the  Aara.T*id  Hm 
With  2l  ila  iDut  memorial : 


Thei&  &om  the  golden  willowi,  awmg 
The  flral  green  gariandl  of  the  ipiin^ 
And  the  antbloe-Utdboildi  bernatf 


B7  the  (dd  belftr'a 


To  thee  beiaof  the  Ant  aphtna 


Thj  Kiiitnn  MU  fcft  !■!  iif  iiii  1 
ne  iM^  wend  wfawdn  I HML 
WlAaomttog  fas  «riHi^  ftk 
Tor  enO^bnt  to  MarWn; 
A  Ihtth  Oiat  mSbmOh  &•  wU 
UVa  mfatio-aotMr  to  IUH) 


MMsl^gdtelMK' 


(UowQiK^aia 

From  the  'ffoun  of  Life'  wo  bad  intended  Urgitfta  aztract;  bat  p» 

lilliiil  III 1 11 Ti  iiiiiliiiliniiiimiii Hi  jiiiilil  liriliil  'TTiiiiMiii  ■iiVt' 

knows  no  'law'  'not  only,  but  can  scarcely  afibrd  tt  ba  'cML'    'lAfXirt 
Fl<»oen,'aB  wc  read  the  monody  In  the  country,  bxikfais  ottt  upon  tba  ASBf 


lAterary  Notices, 


leaves,  nnil  tlic  fragile  sprays  of  the  frost-tonched  Aknthus,  dropping  from 
the  vcrtrbral-joiDta  that  held  them  to  the  parent-tree,  seemed  full  of  the  very 
spirit  of  the  scene  which  the  poem  depicted: 

'  TnouGH  IhB  warm  breath  of  Summer  lingered  atill 
In  Ihe  lone  paths  where  late  her  foot-aleps  passed, 
The  pallid  slor-fiowers  on  the  purple  hill 
Sighed  dreamil;,  'We  are  the  last — the  last  I ' 


We  parted  then  fo 


We  par 
Of  ih 


Of  that  brighl  da;  were  gathered  (o  the  pa 

Bat  through  FoDg  wmlrj  nights  1  heard  the  i 

Sigh  dreaiily.^We  an  the  last  — the  lutl 


flowers 


Of  the  translations  we  can  present  but  one  example ;  selected  rather  for 
its  adaptation  to  ourspace,  than  as  a  preeminent  representation  of  the  excel- 
lence which  distinguishes  the  renderings  of  our  accomplished  poet«6s.  It 
is  entitled  'The  Cottage,'  and  is  faithfully  transferred  from  the  German  of 
GLEm : 

'  I  UATB  a  cottage  by  the  hill ; 

II  slauds  upoD  a  meadow  green ; 
Bchinil  it  flows  a  munnuring  rill, 


Sare  when  a  li^l  vrind  rifla  ttie  leaves- 
Brief  and  inadequate  aa  is  our  notice  of  thia  handsome  volume,  we  trust 
xn  have  sufBciently  indicated  its  qualities  to  make  our  readers  emulous  of 
ts  first  perusal    It  will  he  warmly  and  deservedly  welcomed  by  the  Ameri- 


Ve?; 


H  I7B7  ■ 


D  ISJO.    Bj  EDHinfD  Fuod,  CodsoI  ■' 


'  Venice,  the  City  of  the  Sea.'    There  Is  a  name  for  a  hook,  atid  no  Booner 

had  we  seen  it  than  our  brain  swum  like  a  gotidola  upon  Iho  Lido,  and 
became  incontinently  filled  with  mysteries j  and  girls  with  dark  eyes;  and 
young  gentlemen  with  handsome  mantles,  of  unknown  shape  and  stilettoes; 
and  jealous  old  men  and  duennaa  ;  and  getting  drowned  in  canals,  or  stabbed 
upon  piane,  and  '  every  thing  nice '  of  that  kind,  with  a  group  of  braei  in  the 
back-ground,  and  shadowy  ban^tli  in  the  back-fr  ground,  and  these  words 
ringing  within  our  ears :  '  So  saying,  be  struck  him  to  the  heart,  and  he  died 
without  a  groan  1' 

Hut  when  we  opened  Mr.  FLAaii'a  book,  we  found  a  carefully-compiled, 
poetically -written  digest  of  tho  history  of  that  glorious  old  Venice,  its  doges, 
its  councils,  its  glory,  and  its  woe?,  and  a  passionate,  thrilling,  yet  accurate 
and  sympathizing  account  of  the  last  struggle  for  independence.  The  book 
is  beautifully  illustrated,  and,  like  all  Scribneb's  publications,  very  carelhlly 
printed  and  neatly  bound.    We  wiah  it  the  success  which  it  merits. 


t  . 
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*Down  the  Bher,  Ncpembtf,  1853. 

'  You  will  see  by  the  date  of  this  letter  that  I  have  shifted  mj  quarters  to 
the  town  for  the  winter,  and  send  this  by  the  penny-post,  mst^  of  by  the 
great  leather  and  padlocked*niaiL  I  have  written  so  much  about  Shanghai- 
chickens,  that  we  jBrill  just  throw  that  pen  aside,  which  is  by  this  time  worn- 
out,  lest  you  should  get  heartily  sick  of  poultry,  as  many  do  about  Thanksgiy- 
ing-times.  As  to  the  Shanghais,  when  the  next  agricultmral  fkir  ocnnes  aroundi 
I  shall  exhibit  a  matchless  pair  of  my  own  raising,  who  take  thdr  rations 
every  day  from  the  head  of  a  barrel,  and  sometimes  with  the  gray  colt  out 
of  a  manger.  With  these  I  am  to  compete  for  the  sQyer  medal,  (which  I 
richly  deserve,)  and  in  the  mean  time  abandon  the  whole  race  d  chickens  to 
the  mercies  of  New-England,  at  present  oppressed  with  gratitode  for  the  good 
gifts  of  Gk)D. 

*  I  have  been  waiting  patiently  for  the  delicious  season  known  orer  the 
whole  country  as  Indian-Summer,  when  a  light  haze  softens  the  somewhat 
bleak  landscape,  and  attempers  the  rays  of  the  still  warm  but  dedining  sun ; 
when  in  contrast  to  the  gorgeous  and  decaying  leaves  of  the  toest,  the  roses 
and  flowering-shrubs  burst  forth  Anew,  and  the  trees  often  re-blossom,  as  if 
they  were  to  fruit  again.  This  year  the  winter  has  taken  a  step  in  advance; 
and  while  the  luscious  flavor  of  the  peach  has  lingered  on  the  palate,  snow- 
balls have  been  made.  Fickle  and  irascible  has  been  the  old  and  waning 
year,  and  has  not  exhibited  that  serene  and  regulated  temper  which  so  often 
precedes  the  winding-sheet  and  palL  Last  winter,  I  tarried  in  the  country 
and  battled  against  the  elements  with  woollen  tippets  and  anthracite  coal, 
daily  looking  at  the  great  barrier  of  snow-covered  mountains  in  the  fore- 
ground, marking  the  overflow  of  the  neighboring  stream,  and  making  occa- 
sional excursions  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  days  passed  pleasaittly,  in 
the  main,  but  now  and  then  I  admit  that  they  lagged  wearily.  A  healthy 
life  must  be  seasoned  by  the  daily  and  habitual  intercourse  of  fiiends.  So- 
ciality is  a  virtue  which  ought  to  be  blighted  and  wax  pale  in  no  seclusion,  and 
be  discouraged  by  no  studies,  no  predilections,  no  misanthn^y,  or  experi- 
ences of  men.  For  home,  wit^  all  its  privacy,  is  only  more  affind  when  the 
lights  blaze  in  cheerful  and  hospitable  rooms. 
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'As  to  tiie  relatiTe  deligbts  of  town  and  country,  they  have  been  often 
enough  discussed.  Wlien  the  bricks  and  pavementfi  glow  with  heat,  and  the 
sensation  of  being  hemmed  in  by  walls  ia  insufferable  to  those  who  cannot 
bear  their  wristbands  or  shirt-collars  buttoned,  then  they  make  much  of  their 
country-friends,  and  are  filled  with  pastoral  emotions ;  and  they  like  to  talk 
with  a  farmer  over  a  hedge,  or  to  blow  a  flute  upon  a  sea-bank,  till  crowded 
into  narrow  rooms,  or  bitten  by  mosquitoes,  they  no  longer  speak  of  the 
winds  as  zephyrs,  or  have  another  word  to  say  about  the  sweet-breathing 
yiolcts.  To  pic-nics  and  fishing-excursions  they  refer  only  in  terms  of  un- 
limited disgust  They  complain  much  of  coarseness  of  fare,  and  look  forward 
with  a  feeling  of  delight  to  the  first  of  September,  At  that  time  the  land- 
ladies are  delighted  to  sweep  their  rooms  clear  of  them,  and  their  homes 
appear  afterward  like  a  paradise,  when  the  sound  of  crying  babies  is  no  more 
heard,  and  nurses  are  not  seen.  Tastes  vary;  but  while  some  'babble  of 
green  fields,'  others  enjoy  and  really  feel  'the  sweet  security  of  streets.' 
To  them  a  town-life  has  become  at  least  a  habit,  if  a  previous  sentiment  or 
prcftTcnce  did  not  exist.  They  may  have  nest-neighbors,  however,  who  are 
perpetually  dreammg  of  retirement,  and  of  secluding  themselves  in  some 
quiet  nook  for- the  end  of  their  lives,  as  if  the  things  around  them  were 
beneath  them,  or  not  according  to  their  tastes.  They  at  any  rate  would  have 
it  said  of  them  that  they  had  baired-up  the  windows  of  their  town-houses 
for  ever  more.  They  would  be  less  accessible  to  the  common  world.  They 
would  gather  dignity  from  seclu»OD,  while  they  might  date  their  letters  from 
some  Hall,  or  Heath,  or  Park.     There,  no  one  will  see  tlieni  yawn. 

'  But  he  who  has  won  a  diploma  as  ooe  of  the  '  oldt'St  and  most  respectable 
citizens,'  would  as  soon  think  of  booking  himself  for  Pati^nia  or  Kam- 
schatzka,  as  for  a  residence  out  of  the  city.  He  removes  wilh  his  family  fbr 
a  few  weeks  in  August  to  some  plain  farm-house,  it  ia  true,  or  some  watering- 
place  of  the  more  quiet  ordtr,  but  this  short  jaunt  is  not  conaiderod  in  the 
Ught  of  a  removal.  The  servants  arc  lefl  behind  to  take  care  of  the  house, 
and  the  silver  being  safely  deposited  in  bank,  the  poUce  are  not  called  in 
requisition.  The  little  excursion  is  planned  in  a  fovr  days,  and  ia  soon  com- 
pleted. The  milk-man  makes  his  ordinary  calls  at  the  basement  every  morn- 
ing; the  papers  are  thrown  into  the  area  as  usual ;  and  before  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained that  he  has  been  out  of  town,  this  respectable  old  inhabitant  is  seen 
again  at  hia  window,  with  spectacles  on  nose,  reading  the  news  before  break- 
fast. As  to  an  ultimate  rctii'ement  into  the  country,  it  is  a  theme  which  has 
never  been  broached,  nor  even  remotely  alluded  to  in  the  family.  The  young 
people  have  never  dreamed  of  Yonkers,  or  of  Hyde-Park,  Fort-Hamilton,  or 
S taten -Island ;  or  if  so,  it  has  been  only  in  connection  with  the  fever-and-agiie. 
Perhaps  a  bleak  ride  to  a  fiincral  in  a  close  carriage  when  the  snow  has  been 
on  the  ground,  and  erows  hovered  over  the  corn-field,  has  been  to  them  a 
liorrible  reminiscence  of  the  country. 

'  Yery  likely  a  city-gentleman  of  the  above  kind  will  bo  called  an  '  old  fogy ' 
by  his  modern  neighbors,  because  he  has  lived  in  the  same  street  a  long  time, 
and  is  systematic  in  his  habits.  Ho  goes  to  mai'ket  every  morning,  where 
the  same  butcher  who  has  supplied  him  for  fiftyyears,  and  whose  fiico  is  still 
fresh  and  ruddy,  (as  if  the  raw  meat  and  smell  of  blood  gave  health,)  wel- 
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comes  him  in  his  white  npron ;  and  as  the  marbled  beef      1 1  'etched  on  the 

counter,  he  has  reserred  the  choicest  parts  and or  hia  most  t»- 

Bpected  and  rained  customer.  It  does  the  butcher  good  to  mb  hha  come,  in 
the  earl  J  morning,  with  his  cane  in  his  hand ;  khdverrhetrtrnntbeir  con- 
gratulations, while  there  is  a  freshness,  and  a  sweetncM,  aid  ft  dehnii^  ii 
the  whole  market  which  awakens  ideas  reiy  br  from  toOM  (tf  b  ~ " 
The  servant  follows  with  the  white-willow  basket,  which  fs  soon  n 
with  *^elAb!eB  and  the  fresh  and  crisp  celei;;  and  Hia  old  BNldhut,  bning 
finished  his  mariieling,  passes  on  to  his  counting-roon,  tbrob^  UIMi  of 
log-wood,  and  going  into  an  upper  room  OTerlookiDgttw  ih^^Dg,  nftdft  lottBI 
until  the  time  of  high  change.  At  the  old-&sluoned  hour  ti  ttnM  fl^clixi^ 
he  arriTCS  at  hia  own  door,  not  in  those  high  latitodea  ot  Bu  ettjr,  It  b  Ira^ 
where  the  more  Bplendid  and  modern  mansions  of  mczdianls  on  boit^  bit 
about  half-way  down  among  the  old  qnarters.  His  wift  and  dan^itaa  an 
in  the  parlor,  waiting  the  aniTal  of  Vk,  who,  as  he  mtsn,  thquts  Ui  hnd 
in  his  pocket,  and  draws  forth  many  little  things  with  wlwu  p 
had  been  charged,  and  not  one  of  which  he  has  fi  _  ~ 

respectable  parlors !  destitute  of  immense  miTr<»8,  tiat  fiB^  irift 


conmdered  masdre  and  handsome  in  RerolntioDaif  fimrf  . »_  ._wyv_,^ 
coal  blazes  cheerfullj  belund  the  big,  round,  iron-ban,  iritUn  te  poBriHHI 
brazen  fender.  There  is  no  splendor,  but  all  iscomfitrtabl^  ptM,md  h^py.  " 
Hanj  a  passer-by  on  the  oppodte  side  of  the  Btnet  looks  cm  at  tha  ^^ 
reflected  through  the  red  curtains,  and  thinks  that  tbsaliinMb  ccnivl 
within.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  dine  with  such  an  old  dt>MB.  Ha  laiiw  bom* 
tifiiUy,  because  he  Imows  tiut  there  is  a  good  piece  of  hoof  hdbn  bfa|^  laA 
helps  you  to  the  very  bt  of  the  land.  The  T^etahles  an  ibo  Bwli^y  Ii^fcl 
that  very  morning  on  tho  sand-hills  of  Long-Island,  or  on  ths  buks  Of  B» 
boken.  The  old  cook,  whether  she  be  named  Tmnn  or  Sdu^  b  19  to  d 
modem  inventions  of  gravies  and  sauces.  In  old-ftshiaMd  ^t™*^"  of  c^ 
glass,  the  wine  sparkles  brightly,  not  put  theri^  for  mtnv  show.  It  is  dis- 
pensed liberally,  partalien  temperately,  and  it  maiiulh  glui  the  Lcort  of  man, 
because  it  is  of  an  old  vintage,  and  is  truly  goo.l. 

'  When  dinner  is  over,  the  respectable  dd  dtixcn  sleepajbr  a  few  minnua 
on  the  Bofit,  and  arises  refreshed  like  a  new  maju  He  then  takes  his  hat  and 
cane,  and  wraps  his  tippet  about  his  neck,  and  goes  into  the  street,  dther  to 
his  relatives,  or  a  neighbor's,  to  play  his  game  of  whist ;  after  which  bo 
returns  at  an  early  hour,  lots  himself  in  by  his  oven  key,  and '  retires  for  the 
night.  This  is  his  apparent  and  viable  li& ;  al!  calm  and  pencefiilnces,  but 
his  inner  thoughts  are  too  secret  to  bo  divined.  When  a  dark  cloud  of  p 
tilettce  or  tribulation  lowers  above  thedty;  wheu  the  enemy  hovers  aboni 
the  coast,  or  the  winter  is  severe^  or  the  poor  want  wood  and  shelter,  he  il 
not  absent  in  the  country.  Be  can  be  found  purely  at  his  counting-hous^  - 
or  at  his  reudence ;  and  hia  counsel  and  assistance  are  not  Bought  in  vaiiL 
He  is  a  resident  of  the  dty ;  an  integral  part  and  portion  of  It ;  he  has 
grown  up  with  it;  be  is  identified  with  all  its  interests;  <■ 
of  mark  bytheir  Christian  names;  andalthouglibe  doeficttlirein  a  ]ialac«| 
he  will  never  desert  the  maneions  of  the  po<v. 
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'  Sucli  is  a  denizen  of  the  city,  or  the  old  fogy,  if  you  please.  When  I 
(hiiik  of  the  lifu  of  a  man  like  this,  and  then  of  a  country-farmer,  who  raises 
his  crops  in  the  old  way,  and  liTes  in  equal  comfort,  the  thought  comes  up, 
how  Tain  it  ia  to  institute  compariaons  between  the  happinesses  of  two 
estates.  It  reimnda  one  of  those  questions  which  are  flometimes  ai^ed  in 
the  debating-societies  of  boys :  '  Whether  was  C[ncin»atub  a  greater  man 
than  Napoleon  Buokafabtg!'  or  *  whether  has  the  art  of  printing  conferred 
more  good  on  mankind  than  the  invention  of  gun-powder  hw  erilf  and  so 
also,  whether  is  a  thatched  cottage  more  desirBble  than  a  spleUdid  mansion  in 
Ihe  town  ? —  questions  of  very  difBcult  solution,  to  be  sure.  A  merchant,  a 
farmer,  and  a  soldier,  are  all  well  in  their  way.  The  secret  of  each  man's 
happiness  lies,  first  of  all,  in  bis  own  integrity,  energy,  perseverance,  and 
virtue.  Viewed  in  this  light,  all  positions  are  equal,  and  the  blind  man  and 
the  one  who  has  eyes,  and  the  poor  man  anA  he  who  has  wealth,  and  the  sick 
and  the  healthy,  if  they  are  giUed  with  a  noble  spirit^  are  as  truly  equal  as 
two  sides  of  an  equation  can  bo. 

'  But  there  Is  something  to  be  conudered  beyond  this.  If  blindness,  as  in 
the  case  of  Milton,  may  bo  productive  of  an  inward  and  splendid  vi»on,  still 
it  is  not  desirable  to  be  blind.  If  the  poor  man  may  re^t  a  harvest  of  good 
firom  his  misery,  it  ia  not  in  itself  a  blessing  to  be  destitutA  and  poor.  If  the 
sick  may  make  the  best  of  his  situaUon,  yet  the  natural  estate  of  the  body 
is  health.  Therefore  we  are  not  to  argue  from  an  ability  of  adaptation,  but 
from  the  absolute  value  of  things: 

"  God  nude  the  countij,  DUO  made  tlie  town  I ' 

'  For  fear  of  becoming  too  didactic,  I  shall  not  ccbtinue  this  subject,  until 
my  nest  letter,  wherein  I  shall  have  something  like  a  dialogue  between  a 
'  respectable  old  citizen,'  sometimes  denominated  \fogy,  and  an  unsophisti- 
cated countryman,  wherein  they  will  stand  up  for  town  and  country  by  the 
best  logic  which  they  can  wield' 


A  Phofitablb  RwL-noAU  Ixtb3tke>t. — A  grave  body  of  rail-road  diroctora 
were  not  long  since  moved  from  their  propriety  by  a  proposal  to  subscribe 
for  stock,  payable  in  real-estate ;  the  writing  literally  wna  aa  follows ;  'A 
hundred  acres  of  land,  under  good  improvement,  well-timbered,  oak  and  pop- 
lar unsurpassed,  escellcntly-w.itered,  lying  on  the  head  of  Wolf-Creek,  fo^r 
miles  west  of  ,  two  miles  from  the  Wolf-Creek  CathoUc  Churdi,  throe 

miles  from  the  Pipe-Creek  Catholic  Church;  joins  the  'Qcnnan  neighbor- 
hood' on  the  east,  connected  with  an  excellent  neighborhood  on  the  west,  ' 
south,  and  north ;  half  a  mile  from  the  nnitcd-Brethren  Church,  where  the 
two  Societies,  Methodists  and  Brethren,  worship  harmoniously,  and  where  a 
Sabbath-school  is  condutted,  not  surpassed  by  any  country-school ;  and 
within  iialf  a  mile  of  a  good  ecbool-house,  where  the  Butler  township  library 
will  probably  bo  ki'pt.  There  is  a  good  hewed  log-iouso,  and  door-yard 
somewhat  ornamented  with  ornamental  shrubbery.  P.  S.  A  good  grocery- 
store  and  post-ofQce  half  a  mile  distant'    l^he  stock  was  not '  delivered.' 
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*  Three  Days  m  a  Peb-bai-rie.' — A  right-pleasant  correspondent,  who 
has  been  heard  from  before,  '  to  great  acceptability,'  in  these  pages,  sends  us 
an  amusing  epistle,  from  which  we  take  the  liberty  of  extracting  the  follow- 
ing :  '  I  once  wrote  you  a  letter  in  which  the  bray  of  a  mule  was  described 
as  ^  an  asthma  carried  on  by  powerful  machinery.*  Tou  declared  it  equal  to 
any  thing  erer  written  by  Dickens,  or  '  words  to  that  effect*  I  bought  your 
^KnicJc-K'nacJs!8f''  and  behold  1  your  words  were  transferred  to  that  everywhere- 
prevalent  book.  This  may  be  '  small-talk  *  for  you^  but  it 's  '  great  guns '  for 
me.  I  always  thought  I  should  be  famous  somehow  or  other,  and  there  it 
is !  I  go  down  to  posterity  on  thai  True,  nobody  knows  I  wrote  that 
description,  but  /  know.  /  did  that  thing ;  '  solitary  and  alonci  /  set  that 
ball  in  motion.'  I  shall  now  try  again.  I  w31  not  be  like  the  tailor  who 
made  the  cockney's  vest :  he  made  but  that  one  and  died.  I  am  how  '  per- 
rai-rie '-  bound.  A  few  days  ago,  I  was  loaded  into  a  rail-road  car,  wadded 
with  emigrants,  and  shot  off  indefinitely  toward  sun-set  I  am  lodged  in  the 
heart  of  a  fine  per«i-rie,  at  the  end  of  rail-road  nayigatioiL  The  man  I 
want  to  do  business  with  is  not  to  be  had  for  some  days,  and,  consequently, 
1  lie-up  in  waiting.  I  reached  my  tarem  at  du^  Faces  ^ere  weire  in  plenty, 
but  they  were  to  me  as  so  Qiany  blank  leayes.  I  knew  them  not  There 
was  plenty  of  *  speculation  in  those  eyes,'  but  no  hierog^faic^  no  index 
pointing  to  any  inner  nature  I  cared  to  read.  The  lazy  Wabash  had  luxu- 
riously gone  to  sleep  under  its  canopy  of  trees.  The  undulating  sweep, of 
the  broad  *per-rai-rie,'  with  now  and  then  a  ftrm-house  shining  through 
corn-fields,  'like  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world,'  was  becoming  indistinct^ 
and  night  without  stars  was  settling  over  my  dismal  soiiL  No  books,  no 
papers,  no  nothing  t 

'But  what  is  ihai^  gleaming  from  ycmder  comer,  standing  out  and  chal- 
lenging attention  from  every  sign-post  in  this  eztraordioaiy  ^dty'?  In 
large  letters  behold  'The  Chakbeb  of  Death  I'  Approach  nearer,  and 
' phanzy  my  pheelinks'  when  I  read  that  the  ' Chamber  of  Death'  is  to  be 
done  at  Corinthian  Hall,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Higgins,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Toodlb, 
with  a  fancy-dance  by  the  in&nt  prodigy,  La  Pffmra  Tdup,  and  an  after-piece. 
My  tunely  arriyal  was  worth  just  thirty-fiye  cents  to  that '  legitimate  drama ' ; 
twenty-five  for  a  regular  tid^et,  and  ten  more  for  a  reserved  seat  The  or- 
chestra consisted  of  three  fiddlers ;  an  old  gentleman^  boss^ddler,  and  two 
younger  fiddler&  They  played  waltzes  all  the  time,  and  played  ^em  very 
well,  too.  It  was  music  to  me.  Where  you  pay  large  prices,  and  expect  to 
be  astonished  and  rapt  with  a  grand  orchestra,  perhaps  you  niU  be,  and  per- 
haps not  When  you  visit  a  splendid  conservatory  for  flowers,  perhaps  you 
will  gain  the  joy  you  seek,  and  perhaps  not  But  find  an  unexpected  soli- 
tary flower  in  the  wilderness,  or  hit  upon  a  strain  of  music  in  a  dull  place, 
and  your  heart  will  grow  large  in  a  moment  Yeiy  welL^  I  liked  the  fiddling. 
The  curtain  rose,  and  the  '  Chamber  of  Death'  wafl  enacted.  The  deacrip- 
tioD,  please  excuse.  I  have  an  unhappy  proclivity  to  find  amusement  in 
every  thing.    I  am  sure  it 's  all  wrong.    I  ought  to  be  miaerable,  a  thousand 
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times,  when  I  am  rather  happy  than  otherwise.  Get  op  a  theatrical  company 
for  the  purpose  of  hurlcsque,  and  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the  thing 
is  orerdoQU,  and  a  &jlure.  But  just  imagine  an  ordinary  compuiy  to  be  a 
burlesque,  and  the  more  Ecrioua  they  are,  the  richer  the  sport  Here,  for 
instance,  was  a  female,  quite  thin  in  the  face,  with  watery  eyes  and  a  treble 
voice,  dressed  in  short  breeches,  and  other  things  to  match,  playing  the  part 
of  a  quarrelsome  young  lord.  She  had  a  sword,  and  was  ready  to  fight 
Her  legs  helow  the  knee  were  covered  with  flesh-colored  silks,  and  as  inno- 
cent of  calves  as  those  of  a  Shanghai  biddy.  To  see  her  assume  careless, 
sprawling  attitudes,  strain  her  thin  cheeks  on  big,  qnarrebonie  words,  and 
bear  her  intensely-feminine  voice ;  to  see  her  strut,  and  swagger,  and  roU  her 
cjcs,  under  the  impression  that  she  was  doing  the  tiling  like  a  lord !  Then, 
there  was  a  queen,  and  a  robber,  who  bad  interviews,  and  laid  plots,  uttering 
their  secret  plans  in  loud  theatrical  rant,  and  making  points  on  eotto-voce 
remarks.  I  am  sure  it  was  all  wrong  to  be  amused :  but  I  was  I  La  Pbtitb 
Tii.ip  undertook  her  dance.  Her  shoes  were  too  big,  and  she  kicked  them 
olT.  It  was  '  no  go.'  She  cut  some  shufQcs  in  her  stockiiig-feet  that  Fanki 
Ei^sLER  never  dreamed  o^  and  retired.  I  '11  wager  that  tiie  heroine  of  the 
aflcr-jiiccc,  whose  youthful  attractions  made  young  'Chawu'  cra:^  to  pos- 
sess her,  is  the  mother  of  at  least  a  dozen  children.  Before  the  performances 
closed,  a  new  bill  was  posted  before  the  audience.  They  were  going  to  do, 
the  next  night,  'The  Lady  of  Lyons'  and  for  an  after-piece,  the  last  act  of 
Kica.iBD  III.  The  '  City '-  paper,  nest  morning,  accounted  for  the  succes- 
sion of  full  houses  and  the  continued  success  of  the  company,  by  saying, 
that  it  was  the  first  company  that  had  been  here  for  ten  years,  who  'bod  the 
ability  to  Bustaia  a  succes^on  of  engagements  of  the  hi^est  order  of  tragic 
cscellcncel ' 

*  The  best  amusement  of  the  succeeding  day  was,  to  see  K  dirty-fkced  little 
urchin  of  some  four  years,  run  with  a  long  strip  of  paper,  reaching  two 
squares.  I  think  he  had  stolen  it  At  any  rate,  he  made  off  with  great 
speed,  holding  to  one  end.  The  wind  would  seize  the  other  and  whirl  it 
about  in  n  manner  quite  perplesing.  At  dinner,  I  violated  the  Maine-Law. 
A  ginss  of  new  cider,  fermented  liquor,  was  placed  befbre  me.  Had  it  been 
kept  out  of  sight,  I  could  have  let  it  alone  —  might  not,  in  Eici,  have  thou^t 
of  it  — and  might  have  gone  on  leading  a  life  of  iunoccncy.  But  there  stood 
Uio  '  inebriating  cup.'  It  was  two  much.  I  seized  the  '  damning  bowl,'  and 
poured  the  burning  tide  of  desolation  down  my  throat,  quaffing  it  to  the 
verydregs.  Nay,  more.  I 'filled  again!'  I  do  not  fcel  that  I  am  respon^- 
ble.  Let  them  tear  down  their  cider-mills,  and  cease  to  lead  mo  into  tempta- 
tion. I  will  then  be  a  good  dtizen.  But  when  new  cider  is  about,  and 
sparkling  like  a  fiend,  I  seize  the  maddening  liquM,  .ind  it  di,'«nppc!tr^.  Now, 
see  what  was  the  result  Rushing  from  one  unnatiiriil  i"inltniciit  to  an- 
other, with  poison  in  my  veins,  I  got  some  old  Ti-'/hiincs,  contiilnlnf,'  loporta 
of  the  World's  Convention,  the  Whole-World's  Convention,  and  the  Women's 
Convention,  with  the  Convention  of  Tegelablcs,  and  read  them  all  through. 
With  unconsecrated  lips  I  pronounced  the  names  of  Reverend  AvroiNens 
L.  BjiowN,  Miss  LucT  Stone,  and  olyurgated  the  convention  which  would  not 
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allow  to  sit  upon  tho  platform  any  person  *  not  dressed  in  men^s  clothes ' ! 
Did  they  suppose  that  Rev.  Antoinette,  or  Miss  Lucy,  would  hare  waited 
for  a  resolution  to  dress  in  men's  clothes,  could  they  have  worn  them  with 
propriety?  Comparatiyely  easy  the  task  to  get  on  platforms  with  men's 
clothes,  but  to  whom  these  are  denied,  ^hic  labor ^  hoo  opxts  estT  The 
female  ia  not  only  bound  to  get  on  the  platform,  but  her  clothes  must  be 
eleyated  also. 

*  The  cause,  the  cause  is  every  thing.  It  were  comparatively  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  Rev.  Antoineite,  or  Ifiss  Lucr,  were  down  or  up,  ex- 
cept as  representatives  of  the  rights  of  the  sex.  In  this  respect,  their 
courage  is  admirable.  They  should  never  tire,  but  should  get  on  all  plat- 
forms ;  thinking  nothing  of  their  clothes,  except  as  representing  woman : 
but,  if  the  Old  Fogies  object  that  they  are  not  in  men's  clothes,  principle 
requires  that  they  should  not  get  down,  nor  permit  their  clothes  to  be  put 
down  by  any  thing  short  of  a  formal  resolution.  Toung  America  to  the 
rescue!    Fogies  avauntt 

*  The  TrUmm  finished,  there  is  no  resort  left  but  the  book-store.  There, 
my  attention  is  divided  between  the  Life  of  Monroe  Edwards  and  the  Poems 
of  Alexander  Shtth.  But  for  the  now  cider  I  had  taken,  my  choice  might 
have  been  ea^.  But  I  confess  to  an  inclination  to  read  the  daring  adven- 
tures of  that  sublime  rascal,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  poetry  of 
crime,  rather  than  the  mere  words  of  Mr.  Shith.  However,  I  said  to  my 
soul  Q>rivately  intending  to  put  it  in  writing) :  '  Soul,  I  will  pour  no  defiling 
streams  into  thy  dear  depths.  I  am  measurably  responsible  to  see  thee  safe 
through  the  world  I  had  thee  from  a  Great  Friend:  thou  hast  furnished, 
firom  thy  cool  recesses,  many  cups  of  consolation,  and  helped  me  to  see 
pleasure  in  much  that  is  only  wearisome  to  others :  thou  art  tho  resort  of 
dean-footed  joys,  and  shalt  not  bo  converted  into  a  stable  for  foul  thoughts. 
I  will  keep  thee  sweet,  and  return  thee  pure  as  when  I  had  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  not  come  to  harm  I  *  Soul  replied,  that  the  speech  was  very  long,  but 
very  good ;  that  it  had  no  objections ;  and  to  go  i^ead  1  So  I  bought  the 
Poems  of  Alexander  Sboth.  I  guess  Alexander  will  do  for  a  poet  He  is 
certainly  the  most  combustible  gentieman  I  have  met  for  a  long  time.  He 
has  a  fhjicy  for  'mild  maidens,*  and  *  slumber-parted  Ups,'  and  *  dew-drops 
clear,'  and  '  flaming  stars.'  So  had  I,  onee,  and  so,  I  dare  say,  had  you,  Mr. 
Knick.  They  are  not  bad  to  think  o{|  even  yet  It  is  not  a  bad  thing  to 
lie  under  a  tree  in  summer  and  look  up  into  Violet's  eyes,  but  if  you  are 
not  careful,  it  plays  the  deuce  with  your  rheumatism.  Besides,  if  Violet 
has  become  the  mother  of  three  or  four  babies,  the  time  of  day  for  sitting 
under  trees  is  just  the  time  when  she  must  give  them  bread-and-butter.  As 
for  the  stars,  they  are  very  well  in  their  way,  but  there  is  no  use  in  watching 
them.  A  few  years  of  married  life,  getting  up  at  night  to  dandle  Violet^s 
babies,  who  have  the  colic,  gives  one  great  confidence  in  the  stars,  and  makes 
him  willing  to  let  them  off  easy.  Violet,  the  wife  and  mother,  even  if  she 
snores  a  very  Httie,  is  a  much  more  charming  personage  than  Violet,  the 
girl  who  looks  in  your  eyes  under  a  tree.  AU  this,  I  hope,  is  in  store  for 
Alexander:  for  he  has  a  boiling-hot  nature,  which  must  naturally  take  to 
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babies.  Let  as  hope  that  Violet  knows  how  to  mnke  good  coffee,  and  that 
Ai.E.tANDEn  will  succeed  in  his  hopes, 

'  Bt  BtroQg  ambitioD  to  outroll  n  laj 
Whose  melodj  vill  hsiint  the  world  for  aya, 
Charming  it  onward  on  ils  golden  wsj : ' 

and  that  he  will  be  able,  era  long, 

'  To  fling  a  poem,  like  a  eom«t,  out, 
Far-aplaadoring  the  sleepy  radms  of  night' 

But  jct,  his  poem  ehould  not  have  bo  long  a  tail  as  a  comet ;  nor  consist 
mninly  ofncbulons  matter;  nor  be  so  much  of  a  vagabond.  Alexander  Aoi 
'  outrollcd '  thoughts  that  are  in  tbemEclves  worth  a  rolume.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  piece  of  poetry  that  might  be  printed  in  a  voliune  by  itself^  with 
all  the  rest  blank-leaves : 

'AcBoss  hia  mid-Digbt  aea  of  mind 

A  thought  comes  streaming,  lika  a  blazing  ship 

Upon  B  mighty  wind !' 

These  be  '  good  worts,  very  good  worts.'    In  his  own  lai^age,  it  ia 
' '  hia  natore 


Expect  he  can 't  help  it    See  here: 


That  will  do,  and  is  really  very  sweet  and  clever.    Indeed,  there  ia  a 
deal  of  the  book  quit«  readable  and  uncommon.' 


01I1E.1TAL  CoBRESFONDENCB. — We  cannot  better  serve  the  purpose  of 
the  following  note  irom  our  oriental  correspondent,  John  P.  Bbowv,  Esq., 
than  by  giving  it  a  plac«  in  our  pages.    At  the  time  u«  write,  the  "Bxiasfh 

Turkisli  (jutsiioii  has  tome  to  a  cv\.~\a;   mid  ilmibtle^s  ibi;  i-oar  ol'  lioatile 
cannon  is  at  this  moment  sounding  in  the  cars  of  our  friend : 

^COHMtanHnafikt  Aufrutt  U,  1833. 


IIbb  Let 


ID  your  kind  pi 

ll-PsllCM 


IX  BfjU  be  D^rrlrd  oui.    1  hata  now  but  liulc  hope  In  lUi  mailer,  Ibe  qdb^ 
nd  more  seriQus,  and  Qdd  only  koowa  wlml  mny  grow  oat  of  11  hflrehner. 

D  ID  jiiwd  u  IS  bavB  all  Itm  Ciulom-IIallBS  dullsa  remlltAd  on  bis  inl^u, 
enenl  Tor  his  enlen'rlBt,  ind  he  !■  nboui  undlni  than  lo  Ncw-Vorkuu 
Ttiiu  la  a/sirBpcclmen  of  lbs  ArmcDtiD  ■«,  and  is,  witbel,  sTcry  plaa- 
Ut  pni  OQ  IhB  Aimsnlu  unlniiie  dd  bar  anlrid  La  yonr  fnsl  ellj. 
'  I  nnwlD,  dur  Sir,  mosi  tivly  yoora. 
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Qoa^ip  wirn  Readers  and  Correspondents. — The  subjoined  is  an  extract 
from  a  letter  to  a  distinguished  literary  friend  and  contemporary  in  this  city, 
which  has  been  kindly  handed  to  us  for  perusal.  We  publish  it  as  a  tribute 
alike  to  the  dead  and  to  the  living :  to  that  kindness  of  heart  and  manner 
which  was  the  subject's  unvarying  characteristic,  and  to  the  cultivated  poetical 
genius  of  the  writer,  which  has  fully  demonstrated  the  justice  of  the  praise 
so  unreservedly  awarded  to  him  by  a  brother-poet : 

*  I  LOVED  Willis  Gatlord  Clark  ;  and  if  you  will  pardon  a  bit  of  personal  history, 
I  want  to  tell  jou  of  mj  first  interview  with  Ollapod,  simply  because  I  love  to  recall 
his  elegance  and  beauty,  and  his  high  sense  of  courtesy  and  justice. 

*In  1833  or  '4, 1  was  the  greenest  country-boy  in  the  beautiful  county  of  Bucks,  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  a  decaying  Quakerism,  having  run  its  principles  into  prejudices 
and  its  faith  to  traditions,  was  preaching  a  crusade  of  the  '  spirit '  against  reason.  Sub- 
stituting rudeness  for  plainness,  and  ignorance  for  innocence,  it  had  succeeded  in  trans- 
forming the  rusticity  into  vulgarity,  and  in  peopling  that  land  of  beauty  with  a  set  of 
religionists  in  whom  hostility  to  art  and  the  cultivation  of  beauty  had  become  chronic. 
In  the  very  focus  of  such  conditions  I  was  bom  and  lived :  uid  so  did  Tom  Hicks.  We 
went  to  the  same  school;  fought  each  other's  battles ;  stole  apples  together;  stoned  the 
same  pigs,  and  vowed  to  thrash  the  same  school-master  when  we  'got  to  be  men.'  But 
Tom  was  a  bom  artist,  and  he  had  home-affections  and  influences.  I  was  cast  in  a  lower 
mould  of  character  and  talent,  and  was  also  a  poor  devil  of  an  orphan,  {ahoays  using 
poor  devil  in  the  idiomatic,  not  in  the  profane  sense.)  Tom  used  to  do  the  painting  and 
the  drawing  on  the  slate,  and  I  did  the  rhyming.  I  called  him  Benjamin  West  :  he 
reciprocated,  by  styling  me  Walter  Scott.  Ah !  he  has  vindicated  his  claim  to  the 
title ;  I  have  it  ^^  to  do :  and  I  groan  with  the  apostle,  *  How  am  I  straitened  until  it  be 
accomplished!' 

^Tom  went  away;  I  remained.  He  escaped  the  conditions;  I  embodied  them.  He 
was  the  only  hoy  I  ever  loved,  being  myself  a  girl,  all  but  the  sex.  I  loved  little  girls : 
for  them  my  heart  was  like  heaven,  or  an  omnibus,  never  fuU;  yet  I  retain  my  love  for 
Tom,  although  he  has  outrgrown  me. 

*  So  I  was  propelled  through  youth,  by  tiie  out-side  pressure  of  &lse  conditions,  and 
the  inward  riot  of  a  nature  glowing  like  the  tropics ;  and  these  converging-forces  kept 
me  in  a  perpetual  *  spin-round '  in  their  Infernal  focus,  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  a 
reacting  water-wheel. 

'  From  the  midst  of  these  'outwards,'  once  on  a  time,  I  went  to  see  Willis  Gatlord 
Clark,  then  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Gazette,  I  remember  the  clothes  I  wore,  and 
hr>w  I  arranged  and  brushed  them  to  '  take  off'  the  country,  but  it  would  stick  to  theoL 
That  gray,  linsey-woolsey  coat^«,  made  capacious  to  invite  growth,  witti  huge  pockets 
outside  for  chestnuts  and  apples ;  and  thick  woollen  mittens,  trowsers  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, rough  inside  as  a  rasp,  to  promote  counter-irritation  and  dilute  the  blood,  made  of 
ample  dimensions,  with  tucJUf  so  as  to  last  for  Sundays  two  winters,  and  for  '  common,* 
iudcOnitely ;  a  waistK;oat  somewhat  short  but  wide,  to  compensate,  with  staring,  brown 
figures,  big  and  bold,  as  a  compromise  with  the  gravity  of  the  color;  commodious  hide- 
boots,, heavy  and  hob-nailed,  emitting  a  compound  odor  of  leather  and  grease,  when 
near  the  fire ;  a  wool-hat  of  aspiring  crown  and  diminutive  brim,  and  a  shilling  cotton 
bandanna,  to  display  on  occasions  of  emotion. 

*  So  attired,  I  went  to  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love,  with  forty  pairs  of  chickens,  six 
turkeys,  and  two  opossums,  (the  latter  harpooned  in  the  hen-roost  with  the  pitch-fork, 
and  their  carcases,  othenvise  contraband,  to  be  sold  to  pay  for  their  depredations,)  with 
this  provender  to  sell  on  account  of  my  guardian,  and  a  poem  in  ihoM  trowsers-pocket^ 
to  exhibit  on  my  own  account.  I  went.  The  marketing  sold,  not  to  the  best  advantage 
either,  for  the  poem  and  Mr.  Clark  were  in  my  mind.    I  called  at  the  office,  inquired 
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for  the  editor,  Btst«d  that  my  basinees  was  '  perBon^  and  private,'  and  iras  luhered  into 
the  sanctum,  amid  the  Bmiles  of  clerke  and  others. 

'Mr.  C1.1BE  woa  aloDO,  and  deeply  absorbed;  and  then  Tai^  in  the  presence  of  a 
real  lire  poet.  I  alid  quietly  on  to  half  the  nearest  ohwr,  holding  my  Wool-haf  between 
lay  kuee9,aDd  the  bandanna  in  my  hand,  tremblingly  ainjting  him  to  look  np.  He  did 
su  iu  a  ft'ir  momenta,  and  the  pensiTe,  almoit  meluicholy  beauty  of  Uabce  lit  up  with 
a  flint  smile  us  be  Saw  the  rustic  apparition.  I  was  all  eyes,  fbr  there  sat  the  man  who 
cdiled  'our  paper,'  and  writ  the  verses  1  had  cried  otot  in  the  bam  and  the  corn-field, 
and  tried  to  imitate,  on  Sanday  moraings  when  our  folks  had  gone  to  ohucch.  My  earnest- 
ness, 1  suppose,  interested  him.    He  did  not  laof^h,  aa  I  ieared,  but  gently  sud: 

•  ■  Do  you  wish  to  see  me.  Sir  ? ' 

'I  said  'Yes.'  And  1  trembled,  and  my  eyes  flUed  in  spile  of  myself  'I  came  to 
ask  your  odrice  about  some  verses  I  have  written.' 

'  'You  write  verses,  do  you  f  he  said,  pleasantly;  and  added:  'It  is  poor  busineM.' 

' '  Not  if  I  could  write  such  >s  yonra,'  I  replied. 

'  'I'crbspa  you  may,'  said  ha.    'Allow  me  to  seeyonrs.    What  do  yon  oatlthemt' 

' '  ''Die  Ilomtof  (Ke  Poett,' '  said  I,  banding  him  the  paper:  (it  was  substantial  foola- 
cap,  n-ell  liuobled.) 

' '  I'oets  huve  no  home  on  earth,'  he  said ;  and  the  terrible  pathoa  thrilled  me  like  an 


'UcliKikedat  me  steadily  a  moment,  and  then  read  the  poem  of  tbir^  venea  twice 
over,  during  which  I  watched  his  face,  so  pale,  with  each  deq>  line*  of  Ibaugbt  and 

euScriug ;  a  nalore  so  purely  emotionid  forced  into  a  sphere  so  wboUy  executive,  fitted 
(o  dream  and  glow,  but  compelled  to  work  and  sufier.  Until  my  heart  went  out  to  him 
with  a  bound.    Fiaiahiag  tht  poem,  be  smd : 

'  'My  young  friend.  Nature  matte  you  a  poet;  there's  no  denying  that;  nnd  it  mil 
punle  man  to  uomake  you.     I  '11  give  vou  ItQ  dollars  fur  this,  ood  publiah  it.' 

'  ■  Thank  you,'  said  I,  as  h  ill  ns  I  could.  '  I  do  not  want  to  publish  it.'  Then  ho 
handed  me  some  of  bis  own  manuscripts,  which  I  read,  and  1  passed  a  nerer-to-be  for- 
gotten hour  or  two  with  him.  I  recur  to  It  always  willi  the  greatest  pleasure :  it  was 
so  Doble  in  him  to  to  receive  D  ^oeu  gawky  boy,  and  read  his  crude  rhymes.  And  a 
thousand  times  since,  when  Ibc  'promise'  of  life  baa  tnmed  to  ashes,  and  the  victiiry 
secmtd  not  north  the  battle,  I  huvo  recurred  lo  that  int«rTiew,a[id  resolved  to  stniggle. 
I  left  Mr.  Ci-tEE,  threw  the  rhrmts  into  my  desk  with  hundreds  of  others,  plunged  into 
commerce  and  reform,  graduated  through  Qiiakerism  lo  Anns  spiritual  faith,  but  rejected 
and  disbelieved  my^f  of  pue  3  r,  (sciirceiy  believe  it  now;)  hut  occasionally  I  look  buck 
to  Mr.  Clark's  generous  woi  J  a,  imd  then  llio  rliyiniBg  impulse  earrios  me  out  of  'trade 
and  all  tumult '  to  the  sweet,  etill  pluces,  far  inirard  and  upward.' 

A  NEW  and  pleasant '  down-east '  gossipper  sends  us  the  subjoined  instance 
of  'Fonografe,'  which  almost  out-YELLOWPLOSHES  the  TeritaUe  'Chawls' 
himself:  'A  pious,  but  illiterate  deacon,  in  a  certun  town  adjacent  to  Wor- 
cester, (Mass.,)  gave  to  the  coachman  a  slip  of  paper,  upon  which,  he  sud, 
was  writloo  the  name  of  a  couple  of  books  which  he  wished  him  to  call  for 

at  Mr.  A 's  book-store.    The  driver  called  at  the  store,  and  hi^tnling  the 

iQciiioraiidum  to  »  cicrk,  said;  '  There  'g  a  couple  of  books  which  Deacon 

B wished  you  to  send  him.'    The  clerk,  after  a  careful  examination  of 

tht  i)aper,  was  unable  to  make  '  head  or  tail '  of  it,  and  passed  it  to  the  book- 
keeper, who  was  supposed  to  know  something  of  letters ;  hat  to  him  it  was 
eXm  '  Greek.'    The  proprietor  was  called,  and  he  also  gave  the  thing  up  in 
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despair ;  and  it  was  finally  concluded  best  to  send  the  memorandum  back  to 
the  deacon,  as  it  was  supposed  ho  must  have  sent  the  wrong  paper.  As  the 
coach  arrived  at  the  village-inn,  the  driver  saw  the  deacon  waiting  on  the 
steps.  'Well,  driver,'  said  he,  'did  you  get  my  books,  to-day?'  ^Boohsf 
no ;  and  a  good  reason  why :  for  there  could  n't  a  man  in  Worcester  read 
your  old  *  hen'-  tracks.'  '  Could  n't  read  'ritin'  ?  Let  me  see  the  paper ! ' 
The  driver  drew  it  from  his  pocket,  and  passed  it  to  the  deacon ;  who,  taking 
out  and  carefully  adjusting  his  glasses,  held  the  memorandum  at  arm's  length, 
exclaiming,  as  he  did  so,  in  a  very  satisfied  tone :  '  Why,  it 's  as  plain  as  the 
nose  on  your  face  \  —  *  To  S-a-m  B-u-x  '  — '  two  psalm-books  I '  I  guess  his 
clerks  had  better  go  to  school  awhile  I '  And  here  the  deacon  made  some 
reflections  upon  the  '  ignorance  of  the  times,'  and  the  want  of  attention  to 
books  by  the  '  rising  generation,'  which  would  have  been  all  very  well,  if  said 
by  some  body  else.'  -  -  -  There  is  a  lesson,  and  a  good  one,  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines.  We  could  wish  that  our  readers  might  hear  them  simg  in  the 
admirable  voice  and  manner  of  the  friend  frt>m  whom  we  derive  them : 

'Let  ub  speak  of  a  man  as  we  find  him, 

And  oensore  alone  what  we  see; 
And  should  a  man  blame,  let 's  remind  him 

That  from  faults  we  are  none  of  us  free. 
If  the  veil  from  the  heart  could  be  torn. 

And  the  mind  could  be  read  on  the  brow. 
There  are  many  we  'd  pass  by  with  scorn. 

Whom  we  're  loading  with  high  honors  now. 

<  Let  us  speak  of  a  man  as  we  find  him, 

And  heed  not  what  others  may  say : 
If  he 's  fraiL  then  a  kind  word  would  oind  him. 

Where  coldness  would  turn  him  away: 
For  the  heart  must  be  barren,  indeed. 

Where  no  bud  of  repentance  can  bloom: 
Then  pause,  ere  you  censure  with  speed : 

On  a  frown  or  a  smile  hangs  his  doom — 

On  a  smile  or  a  frown  hangs  his  doom! ' 

One  of  the  modes  in  which  human  greatness,  west  or  east,  most  frequently 

displays  itself^  is  in  the  'highfaluting'  department    Rev.  Mr.  B ^  a 

Methodist  preacher  in  a  western  State,  rose  to  conclude  the  services,  after 
another  had  preached  a  sermon  on  the  doctrine  of  'justification  by  faith.' 
'  Pitching  in '  to  an  exhortation,  the  preacher  exclaimed,  by  way  of  exordium : 
*  We  have  listened  to  a  discourse  on  the  constituent  elements  of  the  cardinal 
points  of  practical  discipleship.'  Something  similar  was  the  filing  of  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  of  the  olden  time,  who  has  some  representatives  of  the 
BooBERRT  school  in  almost  every  neighborhood,  (a  man  who  defined  the  bee. 
as  *•  a  little  amphibious  animil,  that  has  no  futiurity  hereafter ; ')  who  was 
once  called  to  hold  a  coroner's  inquest  on  some  unfortunate,  whose  sonl,  'by 
the  visitation  of  PROvroENCE,'  had  left  the  body  behind,  to  undergo,  in  its 
turn,  a  visitation  of  humbug.  The  twelve  liheri  et  legales  homines  being 
assembled,  the  coroner  delivered  a  learned  charge  on  the  duty  they  were  to 
perform.  Ho  prefaced  it  by  a  lucid  division  of  the  subject :  *  Oentlcmen  of 
the  jury:  In  this  here  inquest,  three  p'ints  is  to  be  considered:  how  did 
this  corp  come  to  its  death  ?  Was  it,  Jirst,  by  accident ;  or,  secondly y  by 
incident  \  or,  thirdly ^  by  the  hands  of  the  incenduary  7 '    -    -    -    *  Ip  you 
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have  not  already  met  with  the  bllowii^  adTertisement,'  writes  'J.  E.  O.',  of 

Boston,  '  I  think  you  will  benefit  the  subject's  diecoDsolate  parents  by  insert- 
ing it  in  tlic  Ekickebbocker: 

i-r  OST,  STRATED,  OK  STOLEIf  —  A  BmaU  boy,  aboat  the  size  of  a  mui :  he  di»- 
J_i  apppurod  last  night,  and  hua  n't  been  Been  HiDca  this  momiDg.  Wore  a  tiooden 
leg,  siippuscd  (o  belong  to  a  isrpeiilar:  Hoa  bare-fooUd,  with  hu other'a  shoes OD :  he 
had  Bn  empty  bag  of  meal  on  bis  back,  with  a  cheese  in  it,  iiiaik«d  's.  a.  i.,'  with  ths 
letters  nibbed  out.  Any  person  railing  to  find  the  same,  wQl  pIsaM  call  at  this  office, 
pay  five  dollars,  and  ask  no  questions. 

Olfi  ^Little  Folk '  must  a^aa  be  heard.  Their  diminutlTe  prattle  comes 
from  various  near  and  distant  quartorq — some  of  iQu  fiir  off  fts  California. 
rt  i^  cei^ainly  indicatire  of  the  interest  which  is  felt  bj  tome  parents,  at  least, 
in  this  JurenilQ  gossip,  thdt  each  illustration  below  comes  from  a  separate 

State: 

'EoiTiy,  about  eight  years  of  age,  wu  lootjng  through  the  window,  on  arerydark 
night,  and  seemed  fora  long  time  ahsorbed  in  'philosophical  speculation.'  At  last, 
turning  to  his  father,  he  asked :  '  What  is  darl  I '  meaning,  of  course, '  darfctteas.'  His 
father  niehed  to  knon  la*  ides  of  it  flrstj  add  tha  boy  said  that  he  thought  it  was 

'A  LITTLE  felloTC,  n-ceping  most  piteouaty,  wua  suddenly  interraptod  by  some  amusing 
occurrence.  Ho  hushed  his  cries  for  a  moment;  there  was  a  struggle  t>otwecD  smiles 
BQd  tears;  the  train  of  thought  was  broken:  'Ma,' said  be,  resuming  his  souffle,  and 
mshingtuhiiTEhiBcryout,  'Mb — ughl  ughl  nghl  what  'wai  I  crymg  ahaut  jint  Roicf' 

'WiLUB  was  a  TaTorite  child  '  of  others  bcaidB  his  parents;  a  boy  of  'some  parts,' 
for  one  of  his  jeara  ;  and  withal,  of  a  '  Mrioua  turn  of  mind.'  He  was  '  proirie-bora,' 
and  knew  noihing  of  the  groat  hlUa  of  the  east,  save  in  □ursDry-storisa.  At  the  age  of 
four  years,  he  weul '  doiTD  east '  lo  'see  hia  grand -mother,'  and  other  infantile  curiosi- 
ties. While  there,  the  friends  with  their  fomiliea  were  riding  out  in  two  oairiages,  the 
risitors  from  the  west  being  properly  distributed.  TheEitberwasio  the  front  corrioge; 
himself,  mother,  and  '  baby '  were  in  ftfe  carriage  bohmd.  They  were  passing  orer  one 
of  the  sharp  ridges  that  appropriately  bore  the  name  of  'amoan(B{n,'whcti  they  came 
lo  a  point  near  the  ^ei  where  the  direolioD  seemed  to  lauoch'oS'  into  the  eternal  bias 
depths.  Willie  was  nerer  before  so  clorated  in  fact  or  in  sentroienl.  He  was  ail 
eicitement ;  aod  as  (he  froat  team  was  struggling  over  Ibis  culminating  poiot,  he  ex- 
claimed :  'Where,  Mauio,  where  is  Papagoing  toF  bi«go\}\Qv.pie\i:atint'  Little 
Willie  bss  himself  sluco  'gone  up  lo  heaven'  —  to  'hU  Father  and  oicFatqer  —  Au 
God  and  otir  Oon.' ' 

'My  little  prattler,  just  two  years  and  a  half  old,  (if  yon  doubt,  I  can  refer  yen  to  bis 
mother,  snd,  if  needs  t>e,  lo  certain  personages  present  at  the  lime,)  the  other  ereaing^ 
after  lying  on  the  soGi  for  a  few  minulos,  looking  at  the  moon,  then  in  her  full,  said  to 


'He  hEid  freqiicnlly  soon  the  lamp-lighter  light  the  gas  in  the  streets,  t^ogamateb 
out  of  his  pocket  for  the  purpose. 

'Another  time,  in  going  down  stotra  with  me,  he  met  a  colored  serront,  irho  was 
cleaning  Ihcm.  As  he  is  rather  n&oJd  of  'Uack  folks,'  ho  clung  to  me,  ciying.  To 
brcokbimof  i^  I  ioaisted  on  his  shaking  hands  with  her.    She  patted  bim  on  the  bead. 
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and  told  him  she  liked  little  children.  With  a  good  deal  of  confidence  he  looked  up  in 
her  face  and  said : 

*  *  Do  you  ? — do  jpvL  like  them  very  much  ? ' 
**Yes/ 

*  ^Doyouf^ 
"Yes/ 

'  *  Have  you  got  a  v)h'Ue  "hdhy  t ' 

'If  any  of  your  correspondents  has  a  two-year>and-a-half  hoy  who  can  beat  this,  his 
iSiither  can  take  my  old  hat,  if  he  does  not  proye  to  be  a  prouder  one  than,  Tours,  etc/ 

'A  LITTLE  boy  in  his  fourth  summer  sat  nestling  in  his  mother's  lap  one  afternoon, 
during  a  terrific  thunder^shower.  *■  Mother,'  said  he,  '  does  God  make  it  thimder  ? ' 
*  Yes,  darling,'  was  the  reply.  '  Well,  can 't  God  stop  it  ? '  *  Yes,  my  child.'  '  Well, 
then,  I  will  pray  and  ask  him  to  stop  it; '  and  without  waiting  for  another  word  from 
his  mother,  he  slid  from  her  lap,  and,  kneeling  beside  her,  clasped  his  little  hands,  and 

■aid :  *  0  dear,  good  God,  please  do  n't  let  it  *  brighten '  any  more  I  and  * At  this 

moment  a  clap  of  thunder,  louder  than  any  that  preceded  it,  saluted  his  ears,  and  stop- 
ping short  in  his  prayer,  he  turned  his  eyes  to  heaven,  his  face  speaking  the  disappointr 
ment  he  was  about  to  utter:  *■  There  I  Gk)D  dM  let  it  'brighten '  again,^  said  he,  as  ha 
hid  his  face  in  his  mother's  lap,  and  sobbed  bitterly :  true  childish  sorrow  at  a  prayer 
unanswered.' 

'  I  HATE  a  youngster  who  '  takes  after '  his  mother  enough  to  have  always  been,  since 
he  gained  any  control  of  his  remaoular,  prepense  to  odd  sayings  occasionally.  When 
between  three  and  four  years  old,  he  had  been  reading  the  story  of  Jonah,  as  related 
in  some  of  his  little  books.  After  his  perusal  of  it,  as  my  manner  with  him  was,  I  ques- 
tioned him  about  it,  to  ascertain  how  much  of  it  he  had  remembered.  His  recitation  was 
very  accurate  until  this  question  was  proposed :  '  What  did  Jonah  do  after  his  delivery 
from  the  fish  ? '  *•  Why,  Papa,'  said  he, '  I  do  n't  exactly  remember ;  but  I  suspect  he 
'washed  off,'  and  then  *pyifor  Nmevehr  * ' 

'A  BRIGHT  little  girl,  four  years  of  age,  was  riding  in  the  country  with  her  uncle,  a 
short  time  since,  when,  in  passing  a  farm-yard,  they  saw  a  peacock :  '  Oh  I  look !  look  I 
look ! '  said  the  little  girl ;  '  see  the  pretty  bird ! '  '  Yes,'  said  her  uncle,  but  without 
stopping.  'But  stop  the  horse,  Uncle;  I  want  to  look  at  him  longer,'  said  little  Mart. 
'  I  can 't  now,'  said  he ;  '  I  'm  in  a  hurry.'  Mart  hesitated  a  moment,  then  giving  her 
doll,  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  a  toss  to  the  side  of  the  road, '  There,  Uncle  Eb.,'  said 
she,  '  you  get  out  and  pick  up  my  baby,  while  I  look  at  the  bird  1 '  Was  n't  that  rather 
'  'cute '  for  a  little  girl  of  four  years  ? ' 

'  While  on  a  visit  to  my  father's  house,  after  a  year's  absence,  we  had  a  family  even- 
ing-circle, in  which  father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  talked  over  domestic  matters 
of  every  variety  usual  in  such  meetings.  Among  other  things,  some  of  the  older  8is> 
ters  were  telling  me  that  the  youngest,  a  girl  of  some  five  summers,  and  who  was  cosily 
sitting  upon  my  knee,  had  got  so  she  slept  all  alone  in  her  crib,  (a  wee  thing,  she  had, 
when  last  I  saw  her,  not  been  trusted  from  her  mother's  arms,)  but  added,  in  a  teasing 
manner,  that  on  waking  in  the  morning  and  not  finding  herself  with  her  accustomed 
bed-fellow,  she  would  rise  very  quietly  and  creep  into  the  foot  of  her  parents'  bed.  She 
looked  up  into  my  face,  with  a  tear  in  her  large  black  eye,  and  said :  '  I  do  n't  care,  need 
I,  Jack;  my  pa*s  and  my  ma's/i?tf^  are  as  good  as  their  hands!*  Her  simple  logic 
warded  off  the  ridicule  most  effectually.' 

'  Our  '  dear  little  boy,'  who  delights  in  the  mysteries  of  'straight-lines,  pot-hooks,  and 
hangers,'  has  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  Methodist  meetings  where  the  preacher 
worthily  practices  Lawrie  Todd's  theory  of  extempore  sermons,  with  no  other  guide 
before  him  but  the  open  Scriptures.  Jimmt  was  induced  by  a  friend,  the  other  Sunday, 
to  attend  a  church  of  another  denomination,  where  the  carefully-written  sermon  wM 
rmd  to  the  congregation.    On  his  return,  after  much  thought,  he  broke  out :  '  Ma  I  fiut 
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Mr.B dun't  preach  ont  of  the  Bibla!'    •  Not  Out  of  Ihs  Bible,  my  child  f '    'No, 

Mo,  he  preaches  out  of  ■  vrMng-iook  / ' ' 

'At  uq  bfant  Sabbath-school,  to  the  can  of  which  I  was  'promoted,' a  few  yeareunoe, 
I  gare  a  '  RIbte-slory '  —  the '  Prodigal  Son.'  When  I  came  to  the  place  where  the  poor 
nigged  SOD  reached  hia  fbrmer  home,  and  his  father  law  him  '  a  great  waj  ol^'  I  in- 
quired what  the  father  protnblj  did.  One  of  the  emallest  boya,  with  hia  little  flat 
clenched,  said:  'Idouno,  bat  I  deahe  aet  da  dog  on  him  I ' ' 

'  Good-evening,'  little-folk,  for  thi»  time.  -  -  -  Aqain  we  are  favored 
with  a  spirited  '  Pome '  by  Mr.  K.  N.  Pepfbb,  who  touches  Dothing  that  ho 
docs  n't  ornament  In  it  private  note  to  the  Editor,  he  intimates  that  hia  poeti- 
cal power  may  be  failing  him.  Not  so  r  "ihere  are  parts  of  'The  Suferinki  qf  a 
Miin'  which  are  fiiUy  equal  to  portions  of  the  'Lines  toaBerdon  the  Feng.' 
Oh,  no ;  Mr.  Pepper  must  not  lose  confidence  in  himself  Ho  has  only  just 
commenced  his  cu^er :  be  has  been  writing,  as  it  were,  *  with  one  arm  tied 
behlnJ  liun,'    MaeU  virtute,  Mr.  Pkppeb: 

Kit  SufnrfnkB  ot  «  iVm. 


As  he  Irareld  b^  the  wnj 

This  Man  was  hurd  lo  say 

(al  alonn  ho  ttaa  jou  ne) 

1  wiah  I  had  some  1  for  company. 

But  their  he  wcr  a1  aloau 

&  that  ia  enferiuk  we  oan. 


But  BS  he  ner  going  froi 
Giting  bind  of  loan  sum 
ITe  ayd  sereril  times  quite  hard 
Mo&nifullT  Btroaking  of  his  boird 


He  not  being  «y  waie  au  iaclind : 

Hetcb  wo :  but  oumpany  wu  ni 

Two  him  moust  sertmly ; 

He  beerd  a  yel  Sum  diatans  of 

A  as  tie  altcrwards  sed 

it  n-as  a  Doe  St  ttuit  Dog  woa  hian. 

The  same  oa  he  had  lefta  prinen- 

or  to  boom  at  11  in  the  i  nouD  — 

This  moid  him  kind  of  mad  soon 

A  as  Ibo  Aaimle  come  lieing  anmnd 

He  swoBT  renjeni  onto  him  immedilty. 

o  sajd  ho  as  he  slompt  onto  the  ground 

imo  mad  euugh  i  am  two  fli ; 
So  it  being  a  litle  cua  of  a  dog 

He  jest  look  tiim  bf  the  nap  of  th;  UM 

to  hia  chftc 
Into  bis  fuis  A  i'a  moast  periuao 


A  fell  amungst  his  tog. 

ery,  talking  out  a  fresTi ' 

of  lobacker  he  scuirled  the 

Into  bis  fuis  A  i'a  moast  per 

A  mud  him  yel  sum  i  shood  Ibitii 

Pereodikely  wantlHg  of  drinc 

To  nbet  up  his  pardimeut  tung. 

Much  reiruaed  in 

t  so  did  the  Uau  sum 

if  the  wariit  Feiver.' 
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Wb  saw  in  one  of  our  daHj  journals  once,  the  following  adyertisement: 
*To  Capitalists:  Wanted,  five  hundred  dollars  to  go  on  a  spree.  References 
exchanged.'  We  dare  say  the  wag  who  wrote  it  also  penned  the  following 
on  the  back  of  a  bank-note :  *  This  is  the  last  of  five  thousand  dollars  left 
me  by  my  dear  departed  grand-mother  one  year  and  a  half  ago :  /  wish  it 
had  been  ten  ! '  There  spake  a  burdened  heart :  ten  thousand  dollars  would 
have  given  him  a  three  years'  *  blow-out  I '  -  -  -  *  Already,'  says  a  tra- 
vellor  who  visited  Buffalo  in  1811,  *  there  is  a  turn-pike  road  to  New-York, 
having  the  accommodation  of  a  stage-coach  three  times  a  week.  I  think  this 
likely  to  become  a  large  settlement.'  *  Precisely  so  I '  We  thought  it  h^d 
become  so,  when  last  October  we  looked  down  from  the  house-top  of  an 
esteemed  and  hospitable  friend,  in  the  very  northernmost  part  of  that  mini^ 
ture  of  New-York,  upon  a  city  whose  towers,  steeples,  cupolas,  and  turrets, 
pierced  the  smoky  air  in  the  distance,  and  whose  splendid  steamers  and  sail- 
mg-vessels  were  departing  or -coming  into  the  harbor,  across  the  green  waters 
of  beautiful  Erie,  *  stretched  beyond  the  sight,'  to  anchor  amidst  a  small 
forest  of  masts,  and  scores  of  lofty  black  steamer-pipes,  in  port  The  very 
hum  of  the  great '  Ciiy  by  the  Lakes '  reached  us  through  the  still  air;  the 
din  of  its  *  multitudes  commercing.'  Take  up  its  journals — the  great  test, 
every  where,  it  has  always  seemed  to  us,  of  the  prosperity  of  a  town — and 
look  at  its  representative,  palpable  to  the  eye,  in  then:  advertising-columns. 
By-the-by,  speaking  of  old  times,  stage-coaches,  etc.,  please  to  read  the  fd- 
lowing  advertisement  from  an  old  number  of  James  Cheetiiam's  ''American 
Oitieen^^  published  in  this  metropolis : 

THE    NEW-YORK    AND    ALBANY    HAIL-STAQE, 

ON     THH     WIST     BIDS     OV     THB     BIVEB, 

XXriLL  leave  New-York  every  iS^mfoy,  Tuesday ^  and  Thursday ,  at  two  o'clock  in 
VV    the  aitemoon :  lodges  at  Uackensack,  QosheD,  and  Kingston,  and  arrirea  in 
Albany  the  third  day. 
Fare  of  each  Passenger  through,  Eight  Dollars :  Way-Passengers,  Fire  Cents  per  mil& 

Think  of  that^  town-reader,  when  you  are  rushing  to  Albany  in  the  Hud- 
son River  express-train  in  three  hours  for  two  dollars  I  *  Times  isn't  as  they 
used  to  was  I '  -  -  -  We  perceive  that  the  American  Institute  has  awarded 
the  first  prcmiiun,  a  valuable  medal,  to  Mr.  Nehemtah  Dodge,  Number  Forty- 
two,  University-Place,  for  his  ^Anti-cholnng  Arch-valve  Pvmp^'*  one  of  the 
most  important  hydraulic  inventions  of  the  day.  Beside  being  one  of  the 
inost  accomplished  and  skilful  dentists  in  the  city,  Mr.  Dodge  is  known  as  an 
inventor  of  the  first  order  of  genius.  He  has  offered  one  thousand  dollars  to 
any  pump-maker  who  will  produce  a  pump  that  will  raise  as  much  water 
with  as  little  power  as  his,  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  or  one  thousand 
feet.  The  principle  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  the  action  wholly  unob- 
structed -  -  -  Our  fiiend  Colonel  Harper,  who  did  the  city  good  se^ 
vice  as  Mayor,  (but  whose  tin  porringers  around  the  Park-fountain  didn^t 
prove  a  profitable  investment,)  is  a  good  deal  of  a  wag,  and  loves  a  joke  ss 
well  as  his  dinner.  "We  happened  to  be  sitting  in  the  counting-room  of  the 
*  Brothers  '  one  day,  when  there  entered  a  sleek-looking  gentleman,  with  a 
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Etrii  it-col  I  ai'd,  cut-away  coat,  and  a  broad-brimmed  drsb  hat.  He  advanced 
tonard  '  tlic  Colonel : '  'Is  Mr.  Harper  vdV  'I'mon*  of  them,' said  the  ei- 
Maj'or.  '  Wtli,  Sir,  my  name  is  Uriah  G.  Hopkiks.  I  belong  to  the  Onrfda 
ConfLTcncc.  I  am  a  minister  of  the  God'spcl.  I  want  aid.  I  come  here  on 
tho  Lord's  business.'  'The  man  who  attends  to  the  Lobd's  business,'  swd 
the  Colonel,  without  moTing  a  muscle, '  is  out  at  present :  he  will  be  Id  at 
two  o'clock  I '  This  was  the  simple  ikct :  all  donations  to  religious  and  char- 
itable societies  being  delepted  to  only  one  particular  partner  of  the  house. 
'  Having  said  thus  much,'  we  close  with  the  following  tribute,  which  we  think 
must  have  been  sent  us  by  mistake.  Why  was  it  not  addressed  to  that  dia- 
tinguished  firm? 

'  HiBPEH  AND  Brother,  wbat  wooderflil  men ! 
AruuDd  the  nholo  world  thim  the  Esat  to  the  West, 
Roveing  from  land  to  land,  does  the  bright  pagoa  of  Haepbb. 
Put  into  the  world,  bj  IhoM  fur-famed  men, 
Eilbcr  for  tho  rich,  or  for  the  poor,  't  is  oil  the  same. 
Reaowned  for  the  heaaty  of  \\&  pages,  long  msj  it  lire. 


However  great  tho  Boagtiugiif  Enelnod,  Bbo  hns  no!  one  of  these ; 

Everj  wiive  that  bronkn  on  our  roet-boimd  coasts,  raoj  fho 

Boveing  OiEi-iQ  be  more  mimeroua  far,  sad  Iho  glorj-  will  bo  thine ! ' 

OcH  friend  and  esteemed  correspondent  'LoBnAisi'  has  drawn  a  touching 
picture  in  the  following  sketch :  but  next  month,  (Deo  volmte,)  we  shall  take 
occasion  to  exhibit  a  contrast  of  character  that  would  make  almost  any  man 
prone  to  regard  every  stranger  a  tUIeud  until  be  had  proved  lumself  to  be  an 

honest  man ; 

'JoDaanot  aMOidlng  M  appesnusa,  bnl  }iid(a  richuani  Jndgsmit' 

'  I  THiKK,  (Head  Exici,  that  tlie  source  wheDoa  this  capMoDcamea,  will  eatitle  It — or 
onjjht  to  — toapcrfcet  corfirlence  in  fhc  (rulh  of  ila  requiremeals,  Bud  au  entire  acqol- 
esccnCB  in  the  obligation  which  it  imposes. 

'  Now,  mj  objeol  in,  to  make  use  of  it  for  the  gorernmesl  of  B  tbtj  worth;  man, 
whoso  success  in  life  has  madu  Iiim  rich.  I  know  he  is  kind-lioart«J,  for  I  hove  tried 
hiui.    He  was  more  sjuipathiiiog,  howeTur,  when  be  was  poorer,  than  he  is  now. 

■I  had  a  friend  who  horroivcd  n  little  moucj  of  him,  to  ba  relimied  at  a.  given  time. 
Belwcen  the  time  of  borrowing  and  that  cf  payment,  loss  after  loss,  following  one  an- 
other lite  the  eohoes  on  Lake  George,  overtook  mj  friend,  Iho  result  of  anforeseen 
causes,  and  therefore  not  to  be  guarded  against;  maUng  of  bim  a  powerless  man.  I 
never  can  forget  hia  looks  when,  one  eremng,  as  we  were  walking  in  Wuhington- 
squarc,  ho  said: 

' '  I  am  ver;  unhappy,  I  am  a  debtor  to  a  few  IHcnda,  and  griovo  (hat  I  sbonld  bo 
so  entirely  unable  to  rclurn  favors  so  kindly  extended  to  me.  What  mokes  me  ao 
unhappy  at  this  momtnt  is,  I  was  passed,  a  while  a^,  by  one  of  these  my  creditors,  an 
old  friend,  who  hitherto  never  met  me  but  with  a  smile,  snd  with  words  of  courtesy 
and  kindness.  He  threw  into  my  face  s  cold  and  reproachfal  look,  and  ottered  not  a 
word.  Kow,  this  is  terrible  t  It  agonizes  mc.  What  would  I  not  f^vs,  to  be  able, 
DOW,  to  return  his  ikvor  I    I  have  made  arraagementa,  bqt  tbey  ire  in  the  fbture.    And, 
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thongh  all  I  owe  him,  and  others,  will  aaanredlj  be  paid,  whether  I  live  or  die,  my 
heart  is  as  lead,  as  the  days  z^toIto  which  are  to  bring  around  the  day  of  mj  abili^ 
to  pay.* 

*  I  threw  in  a  few  words  of  comfort,  oi'  tried  so  to  do ;  bat' that  frigid  look  had  frozen 
my  friend's  heart  I  parted  with  him  at  the  door  of  his  residence,  when  he  pressed 
my  hand,  and  passed  in,  uttering  not  a  word. 

*I  was  sent  for,  three  days  after,  to  see  my  friend,  and  fbnnd  him  pale,  and  almost 
pulseless.  'What  is  the  matter?'  I  inquired.  'Ah!  my  dear  Sir,  I  eannot  stand  the 
averted  face  of  a  friend/  That  look  has  gone  to  my  hearty  as  the  frost  goes  to  the 
flower.  0  God!  to  be  AoiMf^  and  to  be  thought  fio^  honest! '  His  head  fell  toone  side^ 
and  he  was  dead! 

*  On  examining  into  his  business  aflkirs,  a  list  of  his  creditors  was  found;  as  were 
also  the  arrangements  he  had  made  to  pay  them.  The  means  proved  sufBcient:  and 
all  he  owed,  principal  and  interest,  was  paid  within  that  year. 

*  How  sweet  the  memory  of  such  a  man ! ' 

Among  the  number  of  gallant  spirits  from  Indiana  who  Toltmteered  during 

the  war  with  Mexico,  was  a  Captain  B ,    He  was  in  (General  Scott's  line, 

and  was  made  quarter-master  at  a:  port  in  Mexico,  where  he  was  fidthftilly 
discharging  his  duty  to  himselfj  and  preparing  to  come  home  a  richer,  if  not 
a  better  man.  The  intelligence  that  OurroRD  had  arrived  to  open  negotia- 
tions for  peace,  found  him  dismayed,  in  the  midst  of  his  lucratiTe  <^>erationSy 
at  the  prospect  of  their  speedy  termination.  He  determined  to  see  the  Com- 
missioner, and  did  see  hhn.  '  I  hear,'  said  he,  *  Mr.  Cuffobd,  'that  yoa  are 
sent  out  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace.  I  am  a  poor  man,  Sir,  and  have  * 
large  family  at  home;  but  I'm  a  good  democrat,  Sir;  I  'm  as  good  a  demo- 
crat, Sir,  as  cmy  man ;  and  my  &ther  was  a  democrat  before  me.  Now,  Mr. 
Clifford,  I  'm  United-States'  disbtutin'  Agent  here,  and  I  'm  making  a  power 
of  money  while  this  war  lasts:  jest  y<m  hold  cnaipeU^  wonH  y&uf*  Isn't 
it  barely  possible  that  some  such  motive  sometimes  pndcmgs,  if  it  does  not 
assist  to  create, '  wars  of  conquest? '  -  -  -  Db.  Quvsb  WEimiLL  EbuuBS, 
the  Thomas  Hood  of  America^  has  been  giving  a  series  of  lectm^es  belbre  the 
Mercantile  library  Association,  upon  The  British  Poets.  He  Is  an  admira- 
ble lecturer,  as  well  as'  writer,  and  keeps  his  crowded  audtenoes  in  the 
best  possible  mood.  His  last,  upon  Btbon  and  Moobs,  was  a  superb 
effort  -  -  -  Hebb  is  a  capital  illustration  of  *'WordrKnouiledffe*  in  an 
English  boy,  who  had  risen  through  four  classes  in  a  Chorch-BchooL  He 
was  asked  to  write  the  *  Belief'  and  he  wrote  thus: 

*  I  BKLiTB  in  God  the  all  mighty  maker  of  Heaven  and  in  Jbcb  Cebst  the  only  son 
of  Gk>D  who  was  conseved  bv  the  holy  Gtoai  bom  of  the  Tuisin  Hanr  Soflbd  under 
panshed  plited  was  Squestifided  and  beded  he  deiended  into  hdl  the  third  dukj  he  rose 
again  from  the  ded  he  desended  into  Heaven  and  setted  hat  the  right  band  of  God  the 
&ther  of  all  might  maker  of  Heaven  and  earth  the  see  and  all  thai  in  thim  isaiid  nsted 
upon  the  Serenth  day  and  Howard  it' 

*  Soffed  under  pamked  plited  / '  Think  of  the  repetition  of  such  nonsense 
as  this,  for  a  period  of  four  years!  -  -  -  'In  your  'EDircttTs  TaUe,' 
writes  a  Maryland  contemporary,  '  in  the  November  number,  I  see  an  alla- 
sion  to,  and  an  extract  from  a  '  Pome '  on  the  Down&U  of  Hungary.  I  send 
you  some  lines  on  the  effects  of  ^OJd  Bye^  in  connexion  with  our 
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AnnhcrEanr,  which  are  Dcarlj  as  good.    Tbej  were  Beoi  to  the  office  of  the 
^Adrocate'  for  publicBUoa,  by  a  young  nmn  in  the  neighbraliood : 

'THEfortbe  of  Jaly 

Will  make  b  tender  eje 

Wilho  old  ry, 

That  will  neyer  die. 
'Them  that  fakes  old  ry 

Shall  Bhandl;  die; 

So  TOD  bettor  let  old  ry  go  by 

And  Ihea  yoa  will  bare  B  good  eye.' ' 

We  like  to  see  a  man,  no  matter  what  businiisB  he  may  be  engaged  in,  have 
a  respect  for  it  It  elevates  labor,  and  ennobles  trade.  The  other  day,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Park,  we  SDCountered  a  tall,  dignified-looking  man, 
in  a  long,  seedy  frock-coat,  buttoned  to  the  chin,  with  a  very  glossy  old  silk 
hat,  presiding  at  an  apple-stand.  Some  how  or  other,  hia  manner,  hia  '  style,' 
struck  us.  '  What  is  the  price  of  these  apples! '  we  asked,  pointing  to  a 
small  pile  of  tempting  red  ones,  '  Wo  shall  have  to  charge  you  two  cents 
for  those,' said  ho;  'they  are  a  very  superior  article;  hut  (A*r«  is  an  apple,' 
he  added,  '  and  of  a  good  qnality,  that  we  can  put  to  you  at  a  cent  I '  Shade 
of  CouMoicGl  He  could  n't  have  said  more,  nor  in  a  more  pretenaous  man- 
ner, if  he  had  been  offering  the  rarest  goods  in  Btbwabt's  marble-palace. 
He  was  very  far  from  being  what  Mrs.  FAKTraOTOK  terms  'non  pompous 
mcHthP  -  -  -  EvEitr  reader  of  the  Waveblbv  novels  will  remember  Uie 
Bhck  Dwarf,  that  deep-drawn  character  of  Sir  Walter  Scoit  ;  but  we  have 
recently  encountered  a  Black  Dwarf;  who  has  no  repuluve  characteristica, 
but  iarcalJy  one  of  thcmoatuniquelittle  personages  wo  ever  behold.  Sitting 
in  our  country  sanctum,  one  rainy  evetiing,  listening  to  the  'sotigiiing'  of 
the  autumn  wind,  and  the  roar  of  the  wares  breaking  upon  the  western  shore 
of  the  Tappa&n-Zee,  we  were  startled  by  a  knock  at  the  door.  It  was  opened, 
aud  in  walked  a  friend  with  bis  customary  pleasant  Galulation.  Our  Carccl 
lamp,  with  its  shade  upon  it,  threw  a  bright  circle  of  light  only  upon  the 
(able;  'Let  me  make  jou  acquainted,' swd  our  visitor,  'with  a  colorcdftiend 
of  mine,  in  whom  I  take  a,  good  deal  of  interest'  Wo  looked  at  our  friend 
incredulously;  but  glancing  downward,  we  discovered- that  ho  was  actually 
accompanied  by  a  miniature  little  man,  a  Ton  TnnuB  cut  in  ebony,  of  full, 
plump  proportions,  but  so  ridiculously  short,  that  it  made  ua  laugh  in  hia 
face.  Ilis  head  was  well-shaped  and  intellectual-lookiDg,  his  mouth  garuished 
with  teeth  that  fairly  shone  with  the  'brigbtaess  of  their  whiteness,'  Hia 
mannerwas  modest,  retiring,  reverential.  The  'little  folk' wore  delighted 
with  him :  some  of  them  over-topped  hira  by  a  head  and  shoulders.  Alter  a 
little  while,  he  was  asked  mto  the  parlor,  and  sat  down-  at  the  piano — we 
should  rather  say  sat  yp  to  the  piano — for  there  he  was,  perched  on  the 
stool,  his  plump  little  supporters  reaching  scarce  half-way  down!  Ho  played 
and  sang  several  simple  airs  with  great  good  taste.  It  was  a  wonder  wboro 
his  voice — which,  although  not  of  great  power,  was  nevertheless  sweet  and 
well-modulated — came  from ;  but  his  broad,  full  chest  solved  that  problem. 
Ilis  history  is  peculiar.  Ho  was  born,  as  we  arc  mformed,  on  tlio  coast  of 
Africa  in  1821,  and  was  brought  to  the  South  in  182C,  and  purchased  by  M. 
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DiLVERT,  of  New-Orleans.  He  was  brought  to  the  North  in  a  large  travellin 
trunk,  with  the  connivance  of  the  owner,  in  1888.  What  an  admirable  *  bit' 
Mr.  Tommy  Dilvert  would  have  been  to  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  !  Think 
of  such  a  *  little  *  hero/  and  the  *  dramatic  unities '  he  might  have  supplied ; 
blacker  than  a  black  cat  seen  by  a  blind  black  man  in  a  dark  cellar  on  a  dark 
night ;  thirty-seven  inches  high,  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  only  ninety-six 
pounds  weight  1  'Tom'  must  go  to  England:  he  must  be  'presented'  and 
'  receive  audience '  at  Stafford-Housc.  His  musical,  ivory  laugh ;  his  '  being 
gold  to  slavery,  and  his  redemption  thence ; '  his  '  hair-breadth  'scapes '  in  a 
hair-trunk ; '  his  '  moving  accidents,'  when  he  came  to  the  North ;  his  plea- 
sant songs,  and  his  happy  'style'  generally — for  the  whitest  man  that  ever 
lived  might  envy  him  his  Skimpolian  insoucic^nce — will  make  him  a  hero 
abroad,  wherever  he  may  go.  He  is  the  little  *  sickle'  for  which  the  *  colored ' 
harvest  is  ripe  in  England ;  and  being  a  liberal  little  fellow,  he  will,  if  properly 

*  patronized,'  give  an  occasional  benefit-soiree  for  the  half-starved,  over-worked, 
and  ill-clad  laborers  in  the  deep,  dark  mines,  and  among  the  stifling  silk-looms 
of  Old  England,  'There's  a  good  time  coming'  for  'poor  Tom: '  we  wish 
we  could  say  as  much  for  England :  but '  not  knowing,  can't  say.'    "We  must 

*  talk  back'  a  little,  though.  -  -  -  We  do  verily  believe  that  no  journal- 
ist in  America  has  a  greater  number  of  familiar,  cordial,  genial,  ^itertaioing  cor- 
respondents, than  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine.  We  state  the  fact  with  pride 
and  pleasure ;  and  right  glad  are  we  to  be  able  to  add,  that  their  number  is 
increasing  every  week.  From  an  exceedingly-pleasant  epistle  from  a  friend 
and  frequent  correspondent  in  Pennsylvania,  we  venture  to  clip  the  following : 

'  I  HAVE  a  friend  in  the  city,  a  doctor  from  New-Orleans,  who  supplies  me  dally  with 
the  most  dismal  transcripts  from  his  *  home-advices,'  and  at  length  has  succeeded  in 
harrowing  up  my  not  over-susceptible  nerves  into  a  most  antipathetic  horror  of  *T€Uow 
Jack.^  lically,  one  ought  to  ignore  some  calamities  in  the  universe,  such  as  choleras, 
comets,  and  fevers.  Did  you  ever  hear  how  they  treated  the  yellow-fever  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland?  It  is  a  history  known  to  but  few,  but  which  I  divulge  for  the  edi- 
fication of  some  future  Magaulat  of  America,  who  may  be  disposed  to  indite  a  chi^tar 
upon  the  state  of  manners  and  science  thirty  years  ago*  Maryland,  you  must  bear  in 
mind,  is  our  natal  soil :  we  were  bom  there ;  we  venerate  it :  a  pine-banren  is  one  of  our 
rarest  'pleasures  of  memory; '  we  feel  a  maladie  du  pays  at  the  sight  of  a  sandy  soil; 
we  look  back  with  mingled  moumfulness  and  affection  upon  its  slow  delights,  even  as 
the  Arab  is  known  to  shed  tears  amid  the  brightest  scenes  of  earth,  as  memory  bids 
him  sigh  for  the  torrid  sterility  of  his  native  land. . . .  Well,  it  was  long  alter  the  war  of 
1812 — after  a  serene  epoch  of  golden  repose  —  that  the  Fbvbb  came!  Never  before^ 
not  in  the  Indian  wars,  had  the  golden  sands  of  the  Eastern  Shore  been  ravaged  by  so 
dread  a  destroyer.  A  sirocco  of  dismay  seemed  to  sweep  the  land.  Heretofore,  tha 
ague  and  '  the  bilious '  were  the  only  mortal  maladies  that  had  ever  oome  within  the  ken 
of  the  honest  Galsns  of  the  plains.  Oalomel  and  quinine,  juleps  and  jalaps,  bad 
hitherto  constituted  the  only  prescriptiovi  of  their  simple  pharmacopeia.  It  had  been 
a  goodly  sight,  I  am  told,  to  see  the  old  dames  stir  fbrtb,  toward  the  dose  of  SMh 
autumn,  to  felicitate  each  other  on  a  renewed  exemption  from  the  annual  disease.  But 
now,  the  sallow  plague  was  come ;  an  unknown  horror,  dread,  mysterious,  resistlesa 
It  was  chiefly  prevalent  in  a  district  not  far  fh>m  Snow-Hill,  fiuniliariy  known  to  its 
inhabitants  by  the  name  of  *  Old  Soocimi.'  So  sallow,  indeed,  are  the  good  people  \ij 
temperament,  that  for  an  '  Old  Soccumite '  to  turn  pale,  is  to  *  look  saffiron.'  From  ap> 
pearances,  therefore,  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  who  was  the  patierU,  and  who  the 
perfect  man.  Ladies  began  to  take  little  boluses  of  arsenic  for  their  oompIezioiL 
Prayers  were  offered  up,  by  high  and  low,  and  fasts  proclaimed,  in  vain.  The  plague 
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invincible:  Ihc  doctors  could  no  more  stem  its  deadly  tide,  than  could  our  Dutch 
ancestors  navigate  the  tides  of  Hell-gate.    Something,  it  was  plain,  must  bo  done. 

Then  it  was  that  the  bold  genius  of  my  ancestors  shone  forth.  A  hospital  was  made. 
The  hospital  was  an  old  dismantled  out-house,  situate  about  a  mile  from  any  human 
habitation.  Ilither  was  thrust  the  luckless  leper  whose  complexion  became  tinted  with 
the  gamboge  of  the  prevailing  pest  Not  that  he  was  left  to  his  fate;  for  at  his  side 
were  deposited  the  *  necessaries  of  life,'  both  bread  and  water.  Once  a  day,  a  prudent 
son  of  KscuLAPius  was  despatched  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of  his  patient,  whom  he 
approached  gradually  from  the  windward,  well^encased  in  mufflers — just  as  the  Oriental 
convicts  arc  sent  to  visit  the  Upas-tree.  When  within  pistol-shoti  he  would  circunk- 
"^poctly  rein  in,  and  proceed  to  interrogatorieS|  through  a  trumpet: 

"liu'ai-'you?' 

* '  Dreadful ! '  (in  a  feeble  Toice.) 

' '  Take  a  looking-glass  and  look  at  your  tongue  I  * 

*A  contralto  shriek. 

*  This,  my  dear  sir,  is  an  'ower  true  tale.*  Few  patients  ever  sunrired  the  more  than 
MoKANXA  horror  disclosed  by  a  view  of  that  revealing  glass.  The  poor  fellow  might 
be  said  to  expire  of  his  own  hideousness.  Oh  I  the  unspeakable  lone  wretchedness  that 
must  have  rushed  in  upon  the  soul  of  the  marooned  wight — none  but  his  appalling 
wraith  to  keep  him  company  I '  _ 

Wk  always  like  (a  specialiU  of  many  years*  standing,)  to  take  up  our  old 
contemporary,  the  ^Southern  Literary  Messenger,*  It  is  genial,  *  out-spoken/ 
uu-stiltisli.  Suppose  we  do  not  always  agree  with  it  ?  FFtf  are  not  its  arbiter, 
any  more  than  that  Magazine  would  be,  as  to  what  appears  in  our  own  pages. 
'Many  men  of  many  minds.^  (There 's  our  iavorite  *copy,'  when  we  were 
a  boy  at  school.  The  lad  that  can^t  write  ihat^  running  out  his  tongue  and 
trying,  can  never  bo  a  *  pen-man,'  if  he  lives  to  the  age  of  MATHUSJiLEif. 
The  same  of  pen-women.)  In  the  last  number  of  the  *  Messenger^*  for  ex- 
ample, wo  wonder  that  an  admirer  of  TEKmrsoN  should  skip  every  thing 
quol  able,  and  *  dmertate '  instead.  Why  did  not  the  writer  show  *  the  reason 
of  the  faith  that  was  in  him,'  from  Tennyson  himself — so  Ml  as  he  is,  of 
Hhoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn'?'  (This  last  quotation  has 
once  before  been  in  print — in  Dennis's  *  Port-Folio,'  published  in  Philadel- 
phia some  years  ago,  near  the  middle  of  one  of  the  earlier  or  later  volumes, 
in  an  article,  the  subject  of  which  wo  cannot  now  remember,  and  the  title 
of  wliich  has  escaped  us — although  the  paper  created  conisiderable  senssr 
lion  ut  the  time.)  But,  passing  this  article,  we  fall  upon  another,  in  which 
'  female- writers  ^  are  incidentally  considered,  in  which  wo  encounter  this  good 
advice :  ^  Could  we  obtdn  the  ear  of  these  poetesses  for  a  small  moment,  we 
would,  with  deep  respect,  adventure  great  plainness  of  speech,  and  take  ¥nth 
us  words,  to  plead  almost  as  one  pleadeth  for  life,  saying:  'Dear  Aunts,  do 
pray  put  a  little  more  metal  in  your  poetry !  When  you  write  poetry, 
make  an  effort  to  say  something.  If  you  home  nothing  to  say,  do  not  write 
'  poetry.'  No :  knit  stockings — knit  stockings,  in  all  such  cases.  Indulge 
not  the  vain  hope  that  a  mere  muster  of  words,  a  mere  military  parade  of 
sounds  in  uniform,  can  truly  please  or  profit  living  souls,  without  any  solid 
sense,  any  real  heart-breathing,  any  genuine  utteranco  of  a  thing  in  them. 
You  nmst  not  be  satisfied  with  inditing  mere  words  of  liquid  sound,  or  fiish- 
ionable  gracefulness  of  sentences.  You  must  talk  of  thinge.  Put  down  a 
ray  or  two  of  your  soul  on  the  paper;  or  else  let  the  innocent  blank  paper 
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bo.'  All  which  we  commend  to  the  consideration  of  our  lady-corrcspondcnts ; 
not  with  the  idea,  however,  that  the  remarks  are  any  more  applicable  to  female 
than  to  male  versifiers.  •  •  -  Among  the  new  worka  preparing  for  tlic 
holidays,  we  understand  the  following  may  bo  expected :  *An  Account  of 
the  Extraordinary  Echo  at  the  foot  of  the  Seneca  Lake,  which  Repeats  Four- 
teen Times,'  by  Mr.  Roarback.  (This  is  a  fact,  by  the  way ;  I  have  counted 
it  on  the  firing  of  a  cannon  in  the  Square  of  Geneva.)  *A  Treatise  on  the 
Use  of  Arms,  particularly  the  Cutler  and  Sabre,*  by  Messrs.  Swords.  *An 
Elegant  Gifl-Book  on  Fruits,  particularly  those  of  the  Largest  and  Heaviest 
Sort, '  b}'  Messrs.  Apple-ton.  *  On  the  Cunning  displayed  by  various  Races  of 
Aminals,'  by  ^fr.  "Wilkt.  *0n  a  New  Patent  for  the  Iht)tection  of  Cup- 
boards,' by  Mr.  Lock  wood.  *An  Elaborate  History  of  the  Ancient  Musical 
Instrument  of  Ireland,  with  Cuts,'  by  the  Harpers.  -  -  -  ^The  Sight 
of  Death  ^  contains  thoughts  which  we  ourselves,  and  especially  of  late,  have 
frequently  experienced.  It  commends  itself,  both  in  its  great  lesson  and  in 
its  manner,  to  the  solemn  reflection  and  admiration  of  the  reader : 

'  I  AM  not  appalled,  as  I  once  wa.s,  by  the  sight  of  Death.  As  my  yean  ('yean  that 
bring  the  philuAophic  mind  *)  increase,  I  gaze  with  less  dread  on  one  who  lies  in  'cold 
obstniction's  apath  j.'  I  looked  ye8ter<«iight  on  the  still  lineamenta  of  a  reUttre,  who 
had  passed  into  thp  realm  of  shadow,  quickly,  calmly,  peacefully.  He  was  all  nncon- 
aclous  that  his  parting-hour  was  at  hand.  Uc  was  convinced  that  he  would  soon  be 
well.  *  Good-by,'  he  said  to  mo  as  I  left  him  but  three  hours  before  he  died;  '  I  shall 
now  regain  my  health.  Come  in  to-morrow.'  At  the  moment  of  his  death,  he  felt  no 
apprehension ;  but,  requesting  his  attendant  to  move  him  for  greater  ease  of  posture, 
be  lapsed  away  into  his  eternal  sleep. 

'  Ilis  features,  settled  into  their  final  stillness,  wore  an  expression  of  stem,  though 
not  harsh  reflection.  He  was  a  man  advanced  in  life,  though  not  aged.  Possessed  of 
largo  powers  of  mind,  rapid,  at  times  brilliant,  he  had  achieved  both  fiune  and  fortune^ 
and  he  wont  away  just  hs  bo  was  fully  prepared  to  enjoy  both.  'Alas! '  thought  I^as  I 
looked  upon  his  face  with  its  closed  eyes  —  closed  like  the  eyes  of  one  who  excludes  the 
light  and  external  objects,  the  better  to  introvert  his  vision  —  'alas!  is  this  the  sodden 
termination  of  all  your  toil,  hard  worker  ?  Have  your  fine  plans  here  their  abrupt  en^ 
ing,  prolific  schemer  ?  Is  this  the  repose  you  promised  yourself?  Aiid  must  you  lesTt 
tliis  now  mansion  you  so  lately  purchased  and  took  such  pleasure  in  adorning^  to  inhalMt 
only 

•  *A  MAnnow  house,  a  houso  of  clay, 
A  palace  for  another  day  T  ' 

A  few  hours  more,  and  you,  active  denizen  of  this  busy  mart^  will,  be  an  inhabitant 
of  that  vast  and  silent  city,  in  which  there  is  no  jostling,  no  strife,  no  ambition,  no  hapt, 
no  cnjoyuient.  But  to  what  am  I  speaking?  To  on  inanimate  clod.  Not  to  the  soul; 
not  to  iht/  soul,  0  findeivout  of  the  secrets  of  eternity  —  0  recipient  of  the  mercy  of  thy 
God!' 

'  I  rejoiced  to  think,  as  I  looked  on  that  corpse,  of  the  pardoning  attribute  of  our 
QoD,  Who  '  seeth  not  as  man  seeth.'  I  felt  no  terror  and  no  repulsion.  This  ia  but  the 
poor  and  fallen  tempio  of  an  immortal  spirit :  this  the  frail,  earthly  garment  of  a  soolt 
wliich  has  met  its  eternal  doom.  God's  justice  is  infinite,  and  Hn  mercy  it  also  infinite. 
Ha  is  *  mighty  to  «aw.* 

'  I  remember  that  I  was,  when  a  lad,  deeplv  terrified  at  the  sight  of  a  ooipse  arrays 
in  the  habiliments  of  the  grave.  It  was  a  gnastly  spectacle,  and,  at  this  momen^  I  eon 
sec  lying  before  me  that  awful  face,  distorted  in  the  struggles  of  disaolutioii.  Sinee 
then,  I  have  seen  many  a  pallid  check,  many  a  rigid  brow,  numy  doaed  ejtM,  maaj  let 
Ups ;  but  gradually  from  my  mind  has  the  horror  departed :  and  I  mn  now  oontamplate 
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oil  Ihst  remains  of  even  my  best-beloTcd  before  the  tomb  sbnte  upoD  Ibem  ila  '  ponder- 
ous and  marble  jan-a,'  witb  a  meUncfaolj  talmireBS.  I  know  and  feel  that  sucb  mult 
soon  lie  my  on-n  porlion,  wilhoul  a  gbudder.    I  utler  oolj  llie  prftjer:  'QoD  be  merd- 

The  following  wsa  handed  us  by  our  friend,  Lucius  Hart,  and  we  would 
not  violate  his  injunction  of  socrecy ;  but  wbon  our  actiTO  buainesH-men  find 
time  to  attend  to  '  little  things,'  wo  feel  at  liberty  to  make  it  known,  that 
others  may  do  likewise: 

settle    Hbbtrt. 

'  I  ofCAsioKALLT  spend  a  pui  of  tbe  Sabbath  at  the  '  Home  fbr  the  Friendless/  id 
Thinieth-aireet,  conducted  bj  a  number  of  benevolBiit  ladies  of  our  city.  Among  the 
exorcises  of  tbe  morning  is  that  of  singing,  which  is  led,  wheu  do  older  person  >■ 
present,  by  a  little  lame  girl, 

■A  farorilehymD  with  them  is  one  called  tbe 'Child's  Desire': 


'  While  singing  1Mb  second  Terse,  they '  suit  Uie  action  to  the  wordi,'  by  placing-  tbdr 
little  hnnds  upon  Iheir  heads,  folding  their  arms,  and  using  other  gestures,  wbieb  adds 
to  the  interest  of  spectators. 

'  During  (he  post  summer,  I  epcDlmcrul  Subbulhs  in  aplui^iunl  Long-lsknd  ^  illnpi, 
and,  03  is  my  custom,  attended  the  Subbulh-acbouls.  <o  juin  with  the  children  iu  tboir 
notes  of  praise.  On  one  occasion,  while  ainging  the  above  hymn,  I  (old  tbem  of  tiia 
Home  for  friendless  children  id  New- York,  and  bow  tbcj  used  Iheir  tuuids  and  ornu 
OS  tbey  sung  it  together.  On  one  of  tbe  scats  sat  a  bright  boy,  wbote  eipressiTs 
countcQance  struck  me  at  tbe  first.  As  soon  as  I  mentioned  tbe  'Home,'  his  cyci 
sparkled,  then  gathered  moisture,  unil,  although  struggling  to  hide  bis  emotions,  be 
burst  into  a  flood  of  (ears. 

'Al  the  close  of  the  eiercises,  he  CJime,  and  timidly  taking  ciy  baud,  said:  'Please, 
Sir,  n-ill  you  eicuse  me,  but  that  was  (,.j  li,n,i,;  mid  il  !n!ule  wjc  cry  wheu  you  talked 
about  it.     When  you  go  back,  please  now,  won't  you  give  my  lore  lo  'em  alll ' 

'  'Where  do  you  bve  now,  HonRSTf' 

'  'Oh,  I  live  here,  now;  I've  got  ^«ni«,  now.    Deacon  H and  Hrs.  H let 

me  coll  them  Father  and  Mother,  and  I  'm  w  hajipyl  That  was  my  home  a  Uttla 
while,  but  now  I  '«e  got  a  lojig  hnat.' 

'  Il  was  ccen  so;  be  had  a  home  for  iifsj  or,  as  he  sud,  a  'long  home.'    I  learned 

that  the  kind.bearted  Mr.  U bad  lost  aa  only  son,  and  taken  little  RosaRT 

to  fill  the  'aching  Toid';  and  he  loTed  bim  as  be  did  the  lost  one. 

'When  I  thought  of  those  henerolent  ladies,  and  sawtlie  frnit  of  (heir  labors,  I  could 
but  say :  '  The  blessing  of  the  Loan  be  upon  yon ;  we  bless  yon  In  the  name  of  the 

We  have  had  occasion  many  timi's  to  obsciTo,  that  almost  ororj-amikll  town 
bos  its  peculiar  '  characters,'  who.-i:  eccentricities  ore  the  'joint-stock '  of  fun 
to  all  its  inhabitanta.  Of  such  was  'poor  Toa  BiKiow,'  thua  depicted  by 
'  loNOTU  3,' a  very  welcome  correspondent :  'Innocent  eoul!  — gono  from  tlieae 
parts  to  tho  far  west,  or  perchance  into  a  region  stiU  more  remote,  whose 
immigrants  out-number  those  of  ('alifomia  and  Australia — thou  hadst  little 
wealth  when  here :  Heaven  give  thee  larger  store  whorerer  thou  nri !    Ton, 
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one  dismal  November  morning,  came  down  the  creek,  and  was  saluted  by  a 
neighbor.  The  rain,  descending  on  Tom's  ancient  *  ram-beaver,*  and  drench- 
ing that  *  helm  to  storm  impermeable,'  thence  dripping  from  its  patient  rim 
to  the  patient  shoulders  below,  had  no  power  to  disturb  Tom's  goml-nature. 
He  talked  of  moving  to  the  Wabash,  as  *  folks  said  there  was  lots  of  good 
land  out  there.'  There  was  only  one  condition — *ef  he  could  sell  his  pro- 
perty.' *Why,  Tom,'  said  his  neighbor,  *what  on  earth  have  you  got  to 
dispose  of?'  Let  your  millionaires  read  Tom's  estimate  of  what  makes 
*  property,'  and  blush:  *I've  gu-gu-got  an  axe,  a  fa-fu-fishin'-pole,  an' a 
h-h-hominy-mortar ! '  In  his  palmy  days  he  was  a  wag,  whose  voice  pro 
voked  laughter  all  around  him.  In  his  youth  he  was  employed  as  clerk  by 
a  shop-keeper  who  had,  as  most  western  shop-keepers  always  have,  a  sturdy 
list  of  delinquent  debtors.  Among  them  was  an  old  fellow  named  Russell, 
somewhat  irascible,  and  who,  though  unlearned,  was  fond  of  stuffing  his  head 
with  scraps  of  Latin,  and  *  ringing  them  in '  on  all  proper  or  improper  occa- 
sions.    B overhauled  the  books  and  set  himself  to  *  stirrins;  up '  the 

debtors ;  but  Rcssell  was  at  Indianapolis,  and  had  to  be  addressed  by  letter. 
The  letter  mentioned  the  debt,  declared  it  necessary  that  the  creditor  should, 
by  some  means,  succeed  in  *  coacervating  his  purse,'  and  after  pressing  pay- 
ment, wound  up  with  a  spice  of  Latin  for  Russell's  particular  comfort: 
^Kil  clesperandtim — fortiter  in  re  ! '  This  was  as  obvious  an  instance  of 
unconscious  propriety  of  selection  as  I  ever  knew  ;  the  latter  member  of  the 
sentence  intimating  the  firmness  with  which  Russell  might  be  expected  lo 
preserve  the  statu  quo,  the  former  the  forlorn-hope  enterprise  in  which 

B was  engaged.     Russell,  bothered  as  well  by  the  *  highialuting '  as  bj 

the  Latin,  could  not  quite  fathom  the  letter ;  and  meeting  Judge  McKDrxinr, 
at  that  time  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court — a  man  who,  under 
a  very  staid  exterior,  concealed  a  deal  of  fun — presented  it  to  him  for  read- 
ing.    McKinney,  grave  as  the  bird  of  Minerva,  when  he  got  to  the  Latin, 
translated  on  this  wise :  *  You  infernal  old  scoundrel,  you  Ve  run  away  in 
debt  forty  times  1 '    How  mad  Russell  got  I  don't  know ;  but  the  money  by 
no  means  came  to  hand.'    -    -    -    Captain  William  J.  Coggey,  to  whose 
patriotic  and  immortal  verse  this  Magazine  has  already  given  a  wide  cur- 
rency, has  recently  defined  his  position  on  the  subject  of  politics.     Amidst  all 
the  conflicting  parties,  Cogget  stands  *  erect ' : 

•CAPTAIK      WILLIAM      J.      COOOEY. 

-  Definking  Ills  position  upon  the  great  questions  that  agitates  the  Nation,  and  that  conToIses 
the  domestic  tranquility  of  the  Democratic  party. 

'  Sogers,  Giraffes,  poUtions,  sycophants  and  Gentlemen  of  Lessure,  that  Lives  upon  toe 
Covernment,  and  studies  th«  j)rofe88ion  of  Courting,  and  Captivateing  the  powers  that  B^.'* 
get  an  Easy  Livoing,tbey  are  Dangerous  to  the  calm  surface  of  Civill  social  and  political  soeitty- 

'  What  are  iho  when  you  Look  at  them  with  the  Eye  of  pollticol  Economy?  Whey  thf  *^ 
those  produsers,  who  Lives  upon  the  toil  of  our  Angers,  and  the  sweat  of  our  Brow,  and  when- 
ever the  cannot  sway  the  deatenies  of  the  state  or  the  Nationeli  Government,  to  agrandise  ibrif 
own  personell  purposess,  the  wege  a  moral  and  political  war,  against  the  Guardians  of  Const'' 
tutionell  sovcrinty,  in  order  to  Excite,  and  agetato  the  sulTerges  of  the  people,  and  thus  Elrct  a 
moddle  Chieff,  of  their  own  classical  peculiar  and  political  stamp. 

'  Such  is  the  suhlime  Identification  of  the  hard-shell  or  adamantine  fiction,  of  this  Enpif^ 
City  and  this  Empire  State,  in  the  language  of  a  Great  Statesman,  if  you  are  not  for  me  )oa  tre 
against  Me,  if  you  are  not  with  me,  you  are  opposed  to  me ;  under  those  provailing  cirrtj^ 
staiiecjs  I  would  imbrace  this  opportunity,  Defineing  my  position.  With  all  the  civill  politif* 
ai)d  intelectual  influence  that  I  poaess,  I  will  suctain,  the  state  of  the  Nationeli  administrtti^- 
AIno  t  he  inogural  adress  of  General  pikrcb.  Because  it  is  an  instnimani  of  the  loAlest  niafnitttf>'> 
that  proiiiiscH  to  binde  the  union  with  hoof^  of  steel,  and  sement  the  pexpeCttaty  of  the  L^^ 
iho  Comprcmises  Constitution  and  the  growing  of  the  american  republic. 
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■  Thoreftire  1  would  BdvlHC  Every  amerlcHn  Clltun  Bolb  nuln  and  adoplH,  who  proAnea 
IbBGRiI  priiict|d«or  Amsrlcan  Denkoency,  lo  flinf  liia  iolluwicB  npon  Iba  alda  of  tht  WiM  and 
nallanell  ahniaeaunlioD.    Because  upon  tbeir  aidsla  polllietl  EqlMUty,  dhLu;  the  powerhiU  anii 

oTlbe  Amerian  GoTermw  "     '      - .-..-_._  -i •  -r ..._  .. — 

garlaii  nfufea  and  of  Capi 

idvtMra,  up  (o  ihe  preient  p«nod  of  our  pgiiiilai  lib,  haa  ^owsd  Uieaiwlirn 


If  there  is  an;  thing '  harder '  than  this  prose-poetical '  platform '  aoiODg  the 
'Ademantines, '  they  must  be  a  '  hard  set '  indeed,  '  according  to  our  notion. 

■  And  lAildreD  Doming  home  from  ■ehool. 

Look  in  at  tha  open  di>ar ; 
Thej  tore  to  see  tbe  flaming  forg^ 

And  hear  the  bellawi  roar. 
And  watch  Ihe  buraing  sparka  that  rise 

Like  chaff  from  the  i"-— ■■■--  ■---  ' 


Yes ;  and  that  is  all  r^ht  oiiou;;h ;  Lrnt  tiicy  should  n't  do  oa  the  nuightj 
boys  did,  in  a  black-smith's  shop  in  North  Stonington,  (Conn.,)  us  related  by 
our  friend  Captwn  Dodge,  of  the  steamer  '  Erie,'  in  the  pflot-houso  the  other 
eTening.  The  black-smith  uticd  to  get  intoxicated  sometimes,  and  neglect  his 
work  ;  and  on  one  of  these  occasions,  Ave  or  eis  roguish  little  rascals  entered 
his  shop,  blew  up  the  bellows,  and  took  all  his  tongs  and  welded  the  hnndlix 
together !  But  '  look  you  what  befeL'  The  old  fellow  lay  in  wjut  for  them ; 
and  when  they  entered  the  shop  some  time  afterward,  bent  perhaps  on  mora 
inischiel^  he  suddenly  sprang  from  his  hiding-place,  near  the  door,  and  locked 
it  upon  them.  They  began  to  try,  like  mice  caught  in  a  trap,  to  escape ;  but 
the  windows  had  been  nailed  up.  One  of  the  boys  he  took  to  a  vice,  and 
screwed  him  to  it  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  then  heated  a  nail-rod  to  a 
white  heat,  and  threw  the  scintillations  into  the  lad's  face!  He  couldn't 
endure  that,^  so  he  tore  away,  leaving  a  quarter  of  a  scalp  in  the  vice.  It 
was  an  awfully  cruel  thing;  but  the  boys  shouldn't  have  welded  his  tongi 
together — should  they?  -  -  -  A  neigdboh,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  dropped  in  upou  us  the  other  evening,  in  our  temporary  country- 
home,  and  after  an  hour  or  two  of  pleasant  and  instructive  chat,  'bo  it  waa 
that  he  departed.'  Now  after  ho  Imd  gone,  there  lay  before  us  on  the  table^ 
what  we  had  not  before  observed,  a  sermon  by  Bishop  Wilbon,  (of  Sodor  and 
Man)  from  the  text  of  the  'beloved  Apostle : '  'The  night  eometh,  whenin  n* 
man  cnn  wort'  Ah,  reader,  we  have  taken  too  littla. thought  of  this  I  Per- 
haps you  have  not  seen  friends,  in  the  full  flush  of  ripened  manhood,  with  all 
the  blessings  and  hopes  of  this  lite  clustering  about  them,  suddenly  cut  down 
by  the  relentless  stroke  of  the  Ai.L-CoNQtrBBOB.  Perhaps  yOii  have  never 
seen  one  die — holding  bis  hand  inyour^  while  ho  'panted  away  his  breath.' 
When  you  dt>  experience  this,  this  great  themo  will  bo  lirought  nearer  to  you. 
As  you  work  then,  you  will  look  at  your  hands,  and  ask  yourself; 

■Ami.  ni'"Mliis  body  die! 

Tlii?iin,rlaIfTaniedeeaT* 
An<l  m-rt-'  ibf.fe  active  liniba  of  mine 
Lip  mouldering  in  Ihe  dBjf 
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The  great  certainty  will  be  before  you ;  you  will  feel  that  soon  *  the  night 
cometh  wherein  no  man  can  work.'  You  will  wake  in  the  night-watches, 
perhaps  by  the  heavy  beating  of  your  heart,  and  suddenly  remember  that 
friend  after  friend  has  dropped  from  your  side  —  that  time  with  them  is  no 
longer — and  that  sooner  or  later  you  will  bo  called  to  join  them.  And  then 
will  come  thoughts  of  earthly  enmities — of  ungrateful  friendships ;  but  with 
ihem  wfll  also  come  the  added  reflection,  that  this  little  life,  which  is  even  as 
a  vapor,  is  too  short  for  enmities ;  anhnosities,  if  you  have  indulged  any,  will 
fede  before  the  certainty  that  in  the  grave  there  is  no  bitterness,  no  passion, 
no  revenge.  Pass  but  a  little  while,  and  you  will  be  forgotten  by  all  save 
those  in  whose  memories  you  would  live,  not  with  disregard,  not  with  re- 
proach, but  with  unbroken  friendship,  with  undying  affection.  Thus  may  it 
be  when  our  *  night  cometh ! '  -  -  -  Since  the  regulations  of  the  national 
post-office  have  permitted  us  to  receive  newspapers  in  exchange,  free  of 
charge,  we  have  derived  great  pleasure  in  looking  over  them  from  all  parts 
of  all  the  States,  even  to  distant  California.  What  a  country  in  miniature 
they  represent !  The  most  dingy,  ill-printed  sheet,  in  the  most  unpopulous 
district,  has  something  to  arrest  attention  and  compel  admiration.  The 
patient  strugglings  of  the  editor  against  lack  of  advertising-patronage ;  the 
hopefulness  for  the  future ;  the  bon-hommie  with  which  he  receives  rebuflfe, 
or  speaks  of  his  unavoidable  short-comings ;  the  gratitude  with  whi«h  he 
receives  the  *  smallest  favors ;  ^  his  genial  wit,  and  kindly  forbearance — how 
much  there  is  in  these  to  admire  and  commend  \  Scarcely  able  to  *  make 
both  ends  meet,'  at  the  end  of  the  year,  one  of  these  philosophic  souls  finds 
his  family  increasing  by  pairs ;  but  does  he  complain  of  adverse  fortune  f 
Not  he !  Feeling  that  *  God  never  sends  a  mouth  into  the  world  without 
providing  something  to  fill  it,'  he  lifts  up  his  voice  in  triumph^  exclaim&ig : 

'  Bring  out  the  brass  band  and  place  its  noisest  member  upon  the  highest  pinnacit 
of  the  hen-coop f    Sound  the  loud  horse-fiddle,  and  let  the  nation  rejoice;  for  one  of 
the  humblest  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  hath  been  justly  exalted  over  his  oompeen^ 
and  —  ?r«  happen  to  be  the  fortunate  and  meritorious  individual.    Still,  we  are  not 
proud,  for  we  speak  to  our  neighbors  —  occasionally ;  but  at  the  same  time,  we  do  feel 
several  inches  taller  than  we  aid  a  week  ago.    A  good  reason  have  we  for  self-gratula- 
tion.    If  it  had  simply  been  another  girl»  or  even  another  boy,  we  should  not  bare 
thought  it  necessarv  to  make  any  extraordinary  noise  about  it;  but  inasmuch  as  there 
is  one  of  eachf  weigning  nine  and  ten  pounds  respectively,  the  boy  having  the  advantage 
withal,  and  both  *  doing^  as  well  as  could  be  expected  '  who  shall  dare  question  our  owd 
right  ?    Take  heed,  ye  idle  members  of  the  corps-editorial,  who,  like  the  Pharisees  of 
old,  arc  constantly  making  loud  and  wordy  professions  of  piety  and  patriotism,  bat  who 
arc  really  doing  all  for  themselves,  and  less  than  nothing  for  their  oountrv !    Pollt, 
hand  us  one  of  those  babies,  and  do  nH  be  trying  to  keep  the  other  (}uiet.     What  music 
so  exhilarating  as  that  of  two  pair  of  infantUc  mngs  in  full  blast,  indicative  of  h<»ltb 
and  strength,  and  of  a  pre-determination  to  make  a  reasonable  share  of  noise  in  the 
world?'  __ 

We  have  very  great  pleasure  in  commending  Mr.  FREDEiac  R  M.  Cab- 
STENSEN,  a  brother  of  the  gifted  architect  of  *  the  Crystal-Palace,'  (which  is  » 
beautiful  monument  to  the  very  name)  to  all  who  may  require  accurate  and 
speedy  translations  or  copies  from  the  Italian,  French,  German,  Swedish,  and 
Danish  languages.  Mr.  Garstensen^s  testimonials  are  of  the  highest  order. 
His  rooms  are  at  Number  Seventy-four,  Broadway.  -  -  -  A  student  of 
a  college  in  Illinois  was  given  the  following  passage  to  translate,  viz. :  */w  je- 
core  est  officiumfellis : '  which  he  did  thus :  *  Jericho  is  the  work-shop  of  cats  I ' 
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Rather  a  '  fVcc '  translation,  that  1    -    -    -    An  itinerant  minister  was  one  day 

preaching  to  a  'pock  of  hanleDcd  sinners,'  when  he  made  use  of  thu  follow- 
ing original  and  ratlier  striking  similo :  '  My  hearere,'  sud  he,  '  I  can  compare 
yon  to  nothing  but  a  parcel  of  knotty  hickory-' butU ; '  the  gospel  is  the 
wedge,  and'— throwing  himself  in  the  attitude  of  a  woodaamn  — '  by  the 
grace  ol  God  I'm  the  beetle  to  d-r-i-ee  it  info  noil."  -  -  -  TiiK  State- 
Election,  just  terminated,  is  a  decided  triumph  of  the  '  Principles  of  'Ninety- 
Eight,' (whatavw  they  may  be,  or  not,)  over  every  and  all  other  combinations 
of  political,  sectarian,  diviaional,  and  Begregatioiml  elements.  We  say  it,  and 
we  say  it  boldly,  that  a  man,  or  any  man,  or  any  other  man,  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  thu  'general  result, 'genenJly  speaking, at  this  present  time  of 
writing,  when  the  'wires  are  out  of  order,' and  the  returns  'not  all  in.'  WTiat 
and  who  entered  into  the  contest?  'Hard'  men  a  plenty  —  'Softs 'not  a 
few;  '  Whigs 'likcwiseiDgreatnumbcra,  and  old'feahioned  Democrats 'some,' 
'Hankers'  and  'Barnburners'  in  'flocks,'  careftiUy  tended  by  their  various 
shepherds.  '  WooUy-Hoada '  wero  'about,' and  'iar-offtiie  coming  shone' 
of  dignified  '  Silver-Grays.'  Men,  bent,  like  Mabtin  LirMEH,  upon  '  Reforma- 
tion,' were  '  around '  also.  Likewise  a  troop  of  sedate  Totws,  comiog  to  the 
polls  with  the  solemnity  which  Miss  Bbeuer  says  distingiuehes  OUT  private 
dinner-parties.  These  same  puzzled  a  foreign  friend  of  ours  not  a  litlle :  '  Of 
w'at  party,  if  you  please,  bo  d'ese?  'Ole  Faffyf  ehf  Every  s'ing  else, 
moost, 'aves  gone  to  dc  polol'  Altt^ther  'a  combination'  anda'form' 
indeed  I '  There  was  much  puzzling  of  Blraiige  voters  at  the  polls.  At  one 
of  them  a  new-comer  of  a  Patlander  presented  himself,  to  exercise  his  'suf- 
frage.' He  was  shrewdly  suspected  of  not  being  '  right '  by  a  man  who 
winked  at  a '  challenger,' who  'thus  then '  interposed :  'Areyounaturalized? 
Yes — I  u^aiu.'  'When! '  'A  spell  ago — an'  mew.'  'How  long  have  you 
lived  in  the  county ! '  'Anan  ? '  '  How  long  have  you  lived  here  ? '  '  Goin' 
on  eight  months.'  His  consecutive  answers  proved  satisfactory  to  the  inspec- 
tors, and  ho  was  advancing  to  the  polls  to  deposit  his  vote,  when  a  wag,  with 
a  face  as  '  clerical '  as  Uollaso's,  the  inimitable  comedian,  planted  himself 
before  bim,  and  in  an  under-tonc,  but  in  a  very  significant  manner,  said : 
'Pat,  I'm  your  friend  — look  out  I  Have  you  ever  been  warinatalf  '1 
niver  waas! '  '  Then  you  can 't  vote!  It's  bigamy — states-prison  I '  And 
the  incipient  voter  was  led  off  like  a  lamb.  An  actual  fact !  '  There  is  many 
a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip  I '  -  -  -  Wa  '  respectfully  suggest '  that 
the  following,  which  we  take  from  a  lute  number  of  a  western  religious  journal, 
IS  a  specimen  of  miserable  rant.  Such  stiff-laced,  mawkish  morality,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  has  but  slight  foot<hold  in  the  region  where  it  is  promulgated: 
'At  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  in  Virginia,  there  is  a  statue  of  Hvoeia,  the 
goddess  of  healing,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  cup,  and  in  her  left  a  small 
bunch  of  herbs.  This  may  be  classic,  but  it  is  not  Christian;  and  ill  beHts 
a  Christian  country.  It  is  the  Gon  of  Israei,  who  'heals  our  diseases;'  not 
the  Roman  Htoeia.  If  the  sotting-up  of  such  a  statue  in  ancient  Israel 
would  have  incurred  the  penalty  of  deulb,  is  it  not  otFeui^iTc  lo  Gon  fur  Gen- 
tile Christians  to  do  itf  Snraly,  some  of  our  people  are  very  tiiought- 
less ! '     '  That  'a  a  fact  I '    -    -    -    Oim  friend  and  correspiHidetit,  '  H.  P.  L.', 
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beiiip:  full  of  wrath  at  the  nomenclature  that  rages  as  an  epidemic  among  the 
graduates  of  the  divei*8  *  French  Schools  for  Young  Ladies/  in  the  *  City  of 
Brotherly-Love/  by  which  Julia  and  Emily  arc  changed  to  *  Julie'  and 
*  Emilik/  and  even  Biddy,  the  maid,  into  *  Bidet,'  finds  *  vent '  in  the  ensu- 
ing *  expostulatory  remonstrance :  * 

•TO      MARIE.      ANNIE,      ETC. 


'My  Christian-name  —  my  Christian-name, 

I  never  hoar  it  now ! 
None  have  the  right  to  utter  it : 

'T  is  lost —  I  know  not  how. 

'Maky,  Anna,  Janb,  Matilda, 
Sarah,  Chaulottb,  Carolikb, 

Emma,  Gkiitki'dr,  Jl'lia,  Agnes, 
LrcY,  Martha,  Adeline: 

*  Names  long-known  in  song  and  story — 

Now  near  dead  and  passed  away ; 
Only  found  among  departing 
f\^oi/ie/i  of  an  earlier  day. 


'Marie,  Annie,  Jennie,  Tillib, 

Salue,  liOTTiE,  Carrie  —  Ahl 
Emmie,  Tudie,  Julie,  Aggie, 

Lucie,  Mattie,  Addib  —  Bah ! 

*  Here  we  have  them,  *  sweet  and  pretty,' 

Dressed  like  dolls  in  rags  of  France ; 
Which  they  seem,  save  in  emotion 
For  piano,  song,  or  dance. 

*  Can*t  you,  twnVyou,  throw  your  nonsense 

To  the  fools  from  whom  it  come  ? 
Once  again  be  natural,  witty ; 
,  Taking  back  your  C/irUttian-naine  y 


AoAis  of  children :  wo  arc  right-well  pleased  to  bo  able  to  commend  to 
them  (and  to  their  parents)  every^vhere,  a  handsome,  and  extremely  various 
and  interesting  monthly  paper,  designed  expressly  for  their  amusement  and 
instruction.     ^The  Little  Pil{jrim^  is  its  title.     It  is  edited  witli  equal  care, 
good  taste,  and  skill,  by  *  Grace  Greenwood,'  who  understands  and  loves 
children,  and  whose  pen,  in  numerous  graceful  stcuies  and  sketches  of  travel, 
has  made  her  favorably  known  to  the  American  and  English  public.     The 
eight  ample  and  fair  white  pages  of  ''The  Little  Pilgrim^  will  be  filled 
entirely  with  original  matter;   including,  we  are  glad  to  sec,  a  scries  of 
*  European  Sketches '  by  the  Editress,  who  travelled  *  with  her  eyes  open,' 
and  who  has  but  recently  returned  from  abroad.     The  work  will  be  adapted 
to  the  tastes  and  comprehensions  of  children,  and  rendered  pleasant  reading 
for  their  parents;  avoiding,  of  course,  all  religious  doctrines,  political  pro- 
blems, and  sectional  questions,  of  all  kinds  whatsoever.    The  paper  Ls  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  L.  K.  Lippincott,  at  Number  Sixty-six,  South  Third-street, 
Philadelphia.     In  ^A  Fcio  Worth  to  MotJicru^'  we  find  the  following  set  forth 
as  the  general  scope  and  aim  of  the  ^Pllgrim\'  *  I  hope  only  to  be  a  modest, 
subordinate  helper,  a  faithful  ally,  and  a  hearty  sympathiser  with  you.    -^ 
such,  will  you  admit  me  to  your  homes,  to  your  sacred  fire-side  circles? 
Though  it  may  not  be  mine  to  sustain  you,  in  your  peculiar  trials  and  needs, 
by  the  calm  discourse  of  philosophy,   and  the  divine  words  of  wisdom, 
yet  I  hope   ever  to  send   forth  to  you  by  my  little  messenger,  pleasant 
and  cheerful  thoughts,  love  and  fiiith,  and  cordial  friendly  greeting.    As  for 
the  children,  I  Inoic  that  I  cannot  harm  them,  and  I  trust  I  can  do  .so^l^ 
i\my^  to  make  them  happ}',  and  to  keep  tliein  good ;  for  ever  since  my  own 
child) Kioil,  I  have  loved  them,  an<l  studied  them  with  a  deep  and  reverent 
sympiilhy.    I  Jini  with  them  in  their  joys,  in  their  sorrows,  in  their  tasks  m 
their  j)astinics;  and,  if  God  spares  my  life,  much  of  it  shall  be  devoted  to 
their  pleasure  and  their  interest.     I  wisli  them  to  feel  with  me  a  fiiiniliar  con- 
fidence, and  all  the  case  of  conlial  good-fellowship.     For  this  reason,  I  douot 


